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1  i     .    • 


to 


feiEORGE  DEMPSTER,  Esq^ 


OF   DUNICHEN. 


SIR, 

aLmcouraged  by  the  favourable  sentiments  jrou  have  on 
many  occasions  been  pleased  to  express  concerning  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  FARMER'S  MAGAZINJE,  I  take  the  liberty 
o£  ushering  the  Eighth  Folumf  of  that  Work  into  the  world  under 
the  sanction  of  your  name  and  authority  ;  and  should  my  humble 
endeavours  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  entrusted  to  me 
fortunately  meet  with  a  continuance  of  your  approbation^  I  shall 
confidently  expect  the  like  support  from  the  great  body  of  Bri- 
tish Agriculturists  hitherto  experienced  in  an  eminent  degree. 

To  persons  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  British  empire 
for  the  last  forty  yearsi  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  a  single 
word  concerning  your  laudable  and  unwearied  exertions  to  pro- 
mote every  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of 
the  trade,  manufactures  or  agriculture  of  these  isles.  To  these 
branches  of  national  economy,  you  constantly  devoted  the  strictest 
attention ;  and  if  the  records  of  Parliament  are  consulted,  your 
name  will  be  found  in  every  debate  or  proceeding  which  took 
place  on  such  subjects,  during  the  period  you  acted  as  a  member 
of  that  August  Body.  Though  friendly  to  a  political  party,  under  . 
whose  banners  men  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  arranged 
themselves,  yet  in  every  article  of  business  connected  with  trade 
and  improvement  which  came  under  consideration,  you  took  an 
active  share,  whether  originating  with  your  friends  or  with  your 
opponents.  It  was  enough  to  you,  as  it  will  be  to  every  honest 
member  of  Parliament,  that  the  public  good  was  advanced  ;  and 
this  being  accomplished,  it  mattered  little  who  received  praise, 
provided  the  public  received  benefit.     In  sliort,  your  conduct  in 

?OIm  viii  NO.  29.  A  Parliament 


4  dedication; 

Pariiament  may  be  characterized  a9  that  of  an  independent  mem 
ber,  who  discharged  his  trust  with  faithfulness  and  integrity 
and  happy  would  it  be  fos  the  British  empire  were  all  its  Senator 
to  imitate  the  meritorions  example  which  you  furrashed. 

The  more  I  reflect. ppon  the  character  of  the  personage  unde 
whose  sanction  i  intioduce  myself  at  this  time  to  the  public 
the  more  I  am  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  my  choice^  an( 
the  measure  of  success  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  t 
follow  from  such  dis^guished  patronage.  Your  liberal  prin 
ciples  have  been  long  so  extensively  recognized^  your  desires  t 
benefit  society  so  airdent  and  conspicuous^  and  your  endeaToui 
to  advance  the  public  welfare  so  often  displayed^  that  every  pex 
son  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  these  matters,  mu< 
acknowledge  that  your  favour  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  those  o 
whom  it  is  bestowed*  To  say  no  more,,  a  work  of  this  kihc 
Honoured  with  your  support,  cannot  be  viewed  by  the  public  2 
undeserving  of  notice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stands  a  fair  dianc 
of  obtaining  general  support  and  protection. 

Accept^  Sir,  of  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks,  for  the  n 
peatcd  instances  of  attention  you  have  kindly  bestowed  on  m< 
an4  permit  me  to  request  a  continuance  of  your  regard  whc 
executing  this  volume.  That  a  kind  Providence  may  long  pn 
$erve  you  as  an  honour  to  Scotland,  and  an  example  to  yoi 
contemporaries ;  and  that  your  future  days,  like  those  that  ai 
past,  may  be  spent  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  benevolence  an 
universal  philanthropy,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  him,  who  has  tl 
honour  to  be. 

With  unfeigned  respect  and  esteem, 

SIR, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

THE  CONDUCTO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TH«  PARMSft'i  MACAZINL 

Obsfrvatkns  on  Dr  Coventry s  Pamphlet  on  lave  StocL 

SiRf  Barmoor  Castle^  Northumberland^  Dec.  8*  1806. 

OOMB  time  agOy  I  heard  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  Edin- 
burghi  entitled,  *  Remarks  on  Live  Stock, '  by  Br  Coventry^ 
the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  which  I  have  latdy  perused  with 
much  attention.  I  find  from  the  preface,  that  the  author  was 
induced  to  give  these  remarks  to  the  public,  from  a  wish  of 
republishing,  in  Scotland,  a  pamphlet  by  that  eminent  surgeon 
Mr  Cline,  on  the  *  Formation  of  Domestic  Animals. '  Conceiv- 
ing Mr  CKne's  obseryations  to  be  of  the  greatest  importafwe^  and 
finding  that  this  pamphlet  was  not  to  be  procured  in  Edinburgh, 
he  therefore  publishes  such  excerpts  from  it  as  he  thinks  most  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  concludes  with  some  remarks  of  his 
own« 

Now,  Sir,  very  different  were  the  sensations  which  this  pamph** 
let  of  Mr  Cline's  caused  in  me ;  for,  so  far  from  wishing  to  re 
commend  to  the  public,  I  did  all  I  could  to  suppress  it ;  and  if  I 
had  not  found  it  little  known,  except  to  emment  breeders,  to 
whon^  such  doctrines  could  do  no  harm,  I  should  certainly  have 
stated  my  objections  at  the  time  it  was  first  published. 

So  far  from  wishing  to  throw  cdid  water  on  the  exer- 
tions of  any  one  ia  the  cause  of  agricultural  improveijnent,  I 
trust  the  world  will  allow  me  the  credit  of  doing  every  thing  in 
my  Individual  power  to  promote  and  encourage  &em.    Sure  I 

A  2  am. 
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am,  that,  on  most  subjects  cotaitecled  with  agriculture,  I  know 
few  men  whose  opinion  I  should  pay  more  deference  to  tlian  Dr  Co- 
ventry's ;  but,  on  the  improvement  and  management  of  live  stock, 
(even  if  he  had  not  published  these  Remarks'),  I  could  not  so 
easily  submit  to  him.  I  indeed  acknowledge,  with  pleasure,  that 
no  man  has  paid  more  attention  to  agricnlture*,  ii*  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  than  he. 

*  Quid  dicam,  jado  qui  fcmine  commipus  arvaf 

Infequitur,  cumulofque  ruit  male  pinguis  arenx', 

Deinde  (atis  £uvium  inducit  rivofque  fequentis  ; 

£t,  cum  exuflus  a?er  morientibus  aeftuat  herbis, 

Ecce  !  fupercilio  cTivofi  tramitis  undtm 

illicit  ?  ilia  cadens  raucum  per  levia  murmur 

Saxa  ciet,  fcatebriCque  arenlia  temperat  arva. ' 
In  Scotland,  he  is  in  the  very  garden  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments ;  though  there  is  hardlv  a  district  where  breeding  is  in  any 
way  attended  to,  and  none,  that  I  know  of,  (leaving  Tweedside 
out  of  the  question),  where  a  systemmtie  pLui  is  carried  on,  ex- 
cept in  the  West  Highlands.  ITierej  indeed,  I  was  surprised 
and  gratified,  but  not  satisfied.  I  saw  improvements  •  carrying 
on,  beyond  any  idea  I  could  form  on  the  subject.  The  Duke 
of  Ai^'yle,  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  Mr  Malcolm  of  Dun- 
troon,  "Mr  Macpeil  of  Colonsay,  and  many  others,  are  doing 
wanders  5 — in  fact,  turning  a  chaos  intcJ  a  new  world.  I  should 
be  u-anting  in  candour,  were  I  not  to  mention  the  island  of  Islay 
rn  particithr.  I  there  saw,  under  Shawfield's  management,  crops 
etpxal  to  anv  in  East  Lothian,  not  on  hundreds  of  acres,  but 
on  thousands.  Yet  there  was  that  somttJang  tuantiagy  that  cioie 
attention,  without  which,  in  my  opinion^  no  breed  of  animals 
;can  be  brought  to  perfection. 

If  this  catches  the  eye  of  a  Sputh-country  breeder,  he  will  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  him,  that  at  all  these  noted  places,  so  long 
famous  for  the  breed  of  black  cattle,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
j  their  cow-herd  to  tell  you  whether  such  a  cow  is  in  calf  to  a  red 
bull  or  a  black  one,  or  if  she  is  to  calve  in  November  or  the  Ja-  ^ 
nuary  following.  I  hardly  saw  a  herd  of  cows  without  two, 
sometimes  three  or  more  bulls  amongst  them.  Some  few  they 
may  be  rather  more  particular  witli — I  am  only  speaking  of  the 
general  custom. 

AH  they  seem  to  aim  at  is,  to  breed  them  of  the  largest  size, 
and,  consequently,  what  they  term  the  strongest.  That  this 
breed  is  the  most  profitable  of  any,  and  can  be  brought  to  the 
greafest  perfection,  T  have  not  the  smalletMoubt ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  have  selected  a  few  of  the  best,  which,  under  impr6\'*' 
•'1  management,  will  shortly  speak  for  themselves 
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I  beg  pardon  of  my  Highland  friends  for  these  observation);, 
and  doubt  not  they  will  forgive  me. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject  Confident  as  Lam,  that  no  man 
understands  the  anatomy  of  the  liuman  frame,,  or  even  of  animals, 
better  tlian  Mr  Cltne,  still  I  have  no  idea  that  a  surgeon,  con- 
stantly employed  in  London  and  its  environs,  can  be  a  proper  per- 
son to  interfere  with  a  sludy  of  such  national  consequence  as  the 
management  and  improvement  of  live  stock  ;  for,  I  verily  believe, 
his  farm  stock  consists  of  a  pair  of  job-horses,  a  couple  of  hacks, 
and,  possibly,  a  terrier  or  coach  dog.  Of  dead  animals  I  am 
mute. 

If  a  man  of  the  un^^oubted  talents  of  Mr  Cline  would  turn  his 
attention  to  the  diseases  of  animals  and  their  cure,  then,  indeea, 
^ould  I  allow  him  every  credit,  and  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
fny  obligations. 

Although  many  of  Mr  Cline's  obser^'atlons,  a^id  Dr  Coventry's 
remarks,  are  replete  with  ingenuity,  still  they  are  by  no  means 
applicable  to  jthe  present  syi^tem  adopted  by  eminent  breeders  and 
'grazfers.  They  contain  opinions  that  have  long  since  been  ex- 
ploded \  and  had  cither  of  them  lately  visited  any  of  the  breeding 
xx>unties  in  England,  $hey  would  have  found  how  erroneous, were 
the  ideas  diey  had  formed. 

Mr  Cline  says,  page  13th,  speaking  of  homs^  Ac. — 

<  To  tho£e  who  haTe  not  re^e^ed  on  the  fuKje£k,  it  may  appear  of 
little  confequence  vrhether  fheep  and  cattle  have  hprjis ;  but,  on  mode- 
rate calculation,  it  would  be  fb.und  that  the  loTs  on  farming  (lock,  and 
alfo  in  the  diminution  of  animal  food,  is  very  conAderable,  from  the 
produ6lion  of  horns  and  their  appendages,  viz.  a  thick  fiulL  ' 

Now,  I  must  confess,  I  should  be  sorry  to  allow  myself  to  be 
called  one  of  the  Jtornedract;  but  still  my  skull  is  so  thick,  that 
1  cannot  find  out  the  smallest  ingenuity  m  this  argument,  with- 
out he  meant  it  as  a  pleasant  story  to  amuse  the  ladies,  or  some 
unfortunate  reader  of  his  book,  who  may  not  think  a  treatise  on 
live  stock  over-entertaining. 

This  may  be  the  fancjftil  idea  of  an  anatomist  while  dissecting 
a  skull,  but  of  neither  the  grazier  nor  breeder.  The  largest  sheep, 
I  allow,  have  no  horns;  but  the  case  is  different  with  cattle.  Vide 
Hereford,  Teeswater,  Leicestershire  long  horns, — and  last,  though 
not  least  in  value,  my  friends  the  West  Highlanders ;  which 
breeds,  with  all  their  horns,  length  of  hair,  and  thickness  of 
hide, .  fatten  sooner,  and  on  less  food,  than  any  other. 

Idr  Cline  forgets,  that  ff  such  a  hornless  race  of  animals  were 
to  W  generally  propagated,  we  should  have  as  great  a  want  of 
liandles  for  knives  and  forks,  as  tliere  would  bo  for  a  leg  of  mur- 
toOi  and  a  coat  for  a  poor  man's  back,  were  the  Ivlarino  ^licep  to 
tupkout  of  repute  our  breed  of  Lei.  esters. 

A  3  Again 
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Again,  page  17th,  Mr  Qine,  on  *  improvement  <if  form  tnd 
breeding  animals  of  the  same  family,  a^ae  in  and  in. ' 

*  1%  hat  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  breed  of  animals  is  inu 
pmved  by  the  lamft  nudes.  This  opinion  has  done  coniiderable  miC- 
chief,  and  would  have  done  more,  if  it  had  not  been  counteracted  by 
the  delire  of  feleding  animals  of  the  beft  form  and  proportions,  which 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  of  the  largeft  £ze.  Experience  has 
prored,  that  crofling  has  only  fuoceeded,  in  an  emii^t  degree,  in  thoie 
inftances  in  which  the  females  were  larger  than  the  males.  If  a  weU 
formed,  large  ram,  be  put  to  fmaller  ewes,  the  lambs  will  not  be  fo  well 
fhaped  as  their  parents  ;  but  if  a  fmall  ram  be  put  to  larger  ewes,  (he 
lambs  will  be  of  an  improved  form. 

*  The  fize  of  the  fcctiis  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  male  parentf 
&c. ;  and  therefore,  when  the  female  parent  is  difproportionaSy  (mall, 
the  quantity  of  nourifhment  is  deficient,  and  her  offspring  has  all  the 
difproportionsof  a  ftarveling. ' 

He  might  as  well  affirm,  that  a  Trendi  peth^mahre  and  a  Mus- 
selburgh fish-wife  would  hare  a  handsomer  family  of  children 
than  a  stout  athletic  Highlander  and  a  beautiful  little  woman. 

But,  if  this  were  the  case,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
breeding  in  and  in^  which  is  a  custom  much  adopted  of  late,  in* 
stead  of  crossing  ?  The  time  would  shortly  come,  when,  by  his 
own  doctrine>  the  produce  would  be  increased  in  size  \  and,  ^p- 
on  a  man  selecting  a  ram  bred  from  his  own  flock,  and  putting 
bim  to  that  flock  to  breed  again,  he  would  be  rejected.    His  owq 

Jarent  might  say,  *  Oh  no!  you  are  too  big  for  me ;  I  must 
ave  a  small  husband  \  your  foetus  will  be  too  big  for  me  to  nou- 
rish ; '  so  that,  in  the  end,  you  would  just  land  where  you  set 
out. 

If  this  is  the  true  plan  of  breeding,  why  do  we  all  pay  so 
much  attention  to  have  our  male  stock  in  the  highest  perfection^ 
of  the  most  robust  constitution,  although,  at  the  same  timej  witl 
every  symmetry  of  make  ?     Did  the  author  ever  hear  of  a  Lei- 
cestershire breeder  shewing  his  ewes  in  preference  to  his  ramf 
and  talkixu^  of  them  as  the  first  thitig  to  be  attended  to  ?     Did  ^ 
ever  see  tne  produce  of  a  small  Highland  cow  and  a  Teeawa 
buU?  . 

I  shall  conclude  this  already  too  extended  epistle  with  a  rem 
of  Dr  Coventry's,     (p.  75?.) 

*  In  fgme  diilrids,  as  in  Berwickfhire  and  Korthumberland» 
he  flrikes  home),  the  beft  pafturage  is  Invariabh  given  to  the  agf 
what  then  (hould  be  the  fattening  dock.  Neither,  excepting 
purpofe  of  improving  a  portion  of  the  ftock  to  breed  from,  wo 
right  to  pamper  them  when  young,  becaufe  it  would  be  throwi 
what  could  be  more  profitably  expended  otherwife.  The  qur 
good  aliment  neceilary  to  fatten  an  animal  when  young,  is  fov 
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mch  greater  than  wliat  would  be  fuffident  to  do  this  wlien  it  is  more 
advanced  ia  life. ' 

In  answer  to  this,  I  positively  affirm^  that  all  the  best  graziers 

and  breeders  in  the  two  quoted  counties,  are  striving  who  can 

Jlrjt  bring  their  stack  to  market ;  and  the  universal  toast  is,  early 

Now,  I  deny  the  possifailitj  of  bringing  early  stock  to  market, 
if  you  <fc>  not,  from  the  hour  of  weaning  them,  give  the  best 
pasturage,  and  every  indulgence  in  yomr  power,  which  are  the 
on! V  means  to  keep  up  that  condition,  or  fat,  they  receive  from 
their  mother's  milk,  and  wbidi,  if  once  lost,  cannot  be  regained 
for  many  months  in  sheep,  and  even  years  in  cattle.  '  St^e  an 
-animal  when  young,  and  you  will  lose  a  year. ' 

I  have  thus.  Sir,  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  ont  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  errors  in  the  opinions  of  these  two  authors ;  and 
should  you  think  my  arguments  well  founded,  and  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  you  will  do  me  die  honour  of  inserting 
<his  letter  in  yomr  next  Magazine. 

I^am,  Sir,  yov'abedieiit  bumlyle  servant, 

FilAMK  SiTWELL. 


FOR  THE  FARMER*^  MAGAZINE. 

Esseypven  in  to  Eddlestone  Clu^,  Sth  August  1806,  on  the 

TJtiriage  Act^ 

The  question  proposed  for  this  night's  debate  is,  fVhat  are  the 
reasons  nvhtch  have  vrevefited  t/ie  Act  39th  of'  Geo.  IIL,  for  Commu^ 
talion  of  I7tirlage,  froen  being  commonly,  if  at  ail,  acted  upon  ? 

When  we  consider  the  universal  outcry  against  thirlage,  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  cause  of  the  application  to  Parliament  for  its 
commutation,  it  might  have  been  presumed,  that  not  a  moment 
would  have  been  lost  in  claiming  the  benefit  of  this  act ;  and> 
now,  when  seven  years  are  elapsed  since  it  was  obtained,  that  not  a 
▼esdge  should  have  remained  of  this  obnoxious  grievance ;  more 
particularly,  when  we  consider  the  simplicity  and  unexpensive 
nature  of  the  process  required  to  obtain  redress, — ^by  an  applica- 
tion to  the  SherifF  of  the  county, — and  through  the  equitable 
award  of  a  jury.  And  yet,  true  it  is,  that  not  one  application 
lias  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the  Sheriff  of  this 
coinity  \  nor  any  where  else,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Wnence  can  this  have  happened  ?  Is  it  owing  to  any  dofi- 
ciency  in  the  act  itself  ?  In  that  case,  the  influence  of  the  High- 
Jaad  jSociety,  through  which  it  was  ori^imilly  obt/med,  might 
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easily  procure  an  amendment.  If  it  is  owing  to  no  deficiency  m 
the  act,  it  would  then  seem  that  the  grievance  proposed  to*  be 
redressed  had  been  purely  imaginary,  and  that  an  act  of  Par- 
liament upon  such  a  subject  was  nugatory,  and  ought  not  to 
Ixave  been  applied  for. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  supposed  griev-. 
ance  of  thirlage,  and  of  the  act  intended  for  its  redrqss,  in  order 
to  discover  the  reason,  if  possible,  why>  since  the  passing  of 
this  act,  matters  continue  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  the 
enactment. 

The  following  essay  shall  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  com- 
inentary  upon  the  act. 

Preamble  tQ  tb^  4cU 

In  the  preamble,  thirlage  is  represented  as  being  founds  in  ex-. 
perience^  to  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  country^ 
by  checking  tlie  industty  of  the  occupiers  of  the  ground^  and  by  occckr. 
sioning  troublesome  and  expensive  litigation, 

I  sty  Thirlage  is  here  represented  as  cliechipg  the  industry  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  ground. 

Upon  this  heady  it  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  tends  tQ 
harass  and  disquiet  an  industrious  man,  and  to  render  him  dis- 
satisfied with  his  situation,  has  an  evident  effect  to  dispirit  and 
depress  hi$  industry. 

We  have  all  Had  occasion  to  observe  the  dispiriting  effects  of 
domestic  disquietudes.  Asulky,  discontented  wife,  continually 
grating  ufon  the  feelings  of  he|^  husband  by  the  asperities  of  her 
temper,  instead  of  encouraging  him  by  cheerjng  looks  and  com- 
placent manners ;  pr,  an  idle  profligate  family,  dissipating  his 
earnings  in  extrayagance,  and  rendering  all  his  labours  for  their 
welfare  vain ;  such  sources  of  disquietude  have  often  entirely 
damped  thp  industry  pf  the  head  6i  the  family^  .and  driven  him 
to  the  alehouse  for  relief.  For  such  domestic  checks  upon  in^ 
dustry,  an  act  of  Parljapient,  in  all  its  omnipotence,  can  indeed 
afford  no  remedy  ;^  and  what  cannot  be  cure^  must  even  be  par 
tiently  endured. 

The  power  of  Parliament  can  extend  only  to  the  constitution 
of  civil  rights.     But,  though  morally  limited  to  the  bounds  oi 
njuhat  is  right  and  jit  ^  it  is  certainly  par^moi^nt  to  the  regulation, 
or  to  the  absolute  dissolution  of  all  such  rights  as  rest,  for  thei* 
support,  merely  upon  the  authority  of  positive  laiv  ;   under  whi< 
description  may  be  comprehended  thirlage,  together  with  all 
ther  exclusive  rights  to  employment,  and  all  exclusive  privile 
i»f  monopoly. 

Wherever  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  enterprizc  Is  nc 
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that  extent  of  magnitude  as  absolutely  to  require  the  advantage 
of  monopoly  to  carry  it  on,  every  monopoly  granted  may  well  be 
considered  as  a  grievance.  It  oppresses  those  that  are  without 
the  pale  of  the  monopoly,  in  excluding  their  industry,  in  con- 
tradiction to  liberty,  from  that  channel  over  which  the  monopoly 
is  erected,  and  makes  the  articles  comprehended  under  the  mo- 
nopoly come  dearer  to  those  that  need  them.  Neither  do  the 
advantages  to  the  privileged  keep  pace  with  tlie  disadvantages  ac- 
cruing to  those  excluded ;  for  the  security  of  those  who  rest 
upon  their  exclusive  privileges,  has  a  natural  and  Necessary  ten- 
dency to  slacken  industry  and  enterprize,  by  removing  that  free 
competition  which  is  the  natural  stimulant  to  exertion }  accord- 
ingly, monopolizing  companies  have  never  been  observed  to 
thrive  remarkably. 

This  reasoning  is  of  very  extensive  application.  Let  us  applr 
it,  at  present,  to  all  exclusive  rights  to  employment,  of  whicn 
thirlage  to  mills  is  one  particular  instance. 

In  every  species  of  industrious  employment,  where  the  object 
to  be  gained  is  merely  profit,  and  not  high  fame  and  reputation^ 
the  only  effectual  enforcement  of  diligence  and  honesty,  is  the 
necessity  of  pleasing  employers  in  order  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  employment.  Remove  this  keen  spur  of  interest,  and 
there  remains  no  other  stimulus  to  exertion,  but  the  mere  con- 
science of  duty.  Now,  however  highly  I  conceive  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  and  highly  as  we  may  have,  seen  it  ex- 
emplified in  a  few  particular  instances,  I  would  trust  much  more 
for  its  proper  display,  when  the  excitement  of  a  great  name,  to 
be  obtained  in  particular  situations,  or  of  interest,  properly  so 
called,  in  situations  of  obscurity,  concur  with  a  sense  of  duty  to 
enforce  that  display,  than  where  there  exists  no  further  excite- 
ment than  a  mere  solitary  sense  of  duty.  I  would,  in  short, 
trust  more  to  men's  acting  aright,  when  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances that  they  will  do  so^  than  when  so  placed  that  they  merely 
ought  to  do  so.  Regulations  and  laws  which  merely  ought  to  be 
observed^  never  will  be  so  punctually  attended  to  as  tlK)se  which, 
as  we  say,  execute  t/iemrelves. 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  more  particularly  to  this  particuLir 
species  of  exclusive  right  to  employment,  thirlage  tp  mills.  The 
privileged  miller,  no  doubt,  ougltty  in  conscience^  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all  equally  that  employ  him,  whether  they  are  free  to 
leave  him  merely  upon  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  work,  or  whe- 
ther forced  to  abide  by  him,  satisfied  or  not,  with  no  security 
but  that  of  recovering  such  damage  as  they  can  legally  instruct 
themselves  to  have  sustained  through  his  negligence  or  knavery. 
jSutj^  vnll  he  do  so  ?  Would  any  one  consider  nimself  as  suffici- 
ently 
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eiitly.  secured  of  the  miller  6o  doii^,  though  he  had  no  other  tit 
upon  him  but  merely  that  of  hi«  own  conscience  ?  Would  there 
be  no  just  ground  oi  suspicion  that  the  miller  might  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  devil,  and  persuade  himselfi  that  a  too  rigid 
4nd  scrupulous  adherence  to  justicep  would  convict  him  of  uie 
legal  spirit  of  aiming  at  justification  by  good  works  i  In  his  ob^- 
acure  situation,  we  cannot  expect  that  a  mere  manufacturer  of 
grain  should  be  excited  to  a  complete  fulfilment  of  duty,  far  less 
to  a  supererogation  exceeding  all  ordinarily  experienced  measures 
of  fulfilment,  like  a  Pitt  or  a  Nelson,  tlirougfa  tlie  lofty  ambitioq 
of  a  high  and  lasting  renown.  This  interest,  properly  so  called^ 
is  the  only  stimulus  to  exertion,  which  in  his  obscurity  can  reach 
him,  to  quicken  the  otherwise  more  languid  sense  of  duty  \  and 
his  lasting  interest  undoubtedly  must  be  found  in  obtaining  a  con^ 
f  tant  su^iency  of  employment,  which,  where  absurd  regulation 
intervenes  not,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  satisfaction  given 
to  his  employers,  by  his  skill,  industry,  honesty,  and  obliging 
manners.  Establish  a  free  competition,  and  tliese  are  of  course 
secured ;  convey  an  exclusive  right  to  employment,  and  the  mat-* 
ter  rests  entirely  with  the  miller's  conscience;,  in  the  first  instance^ 
he  is  under  a  law  iiat  executes  itself:  in  the  other,  he  is  under  a 
law  that  oughty  indeed^  to  be  dservedy  which  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  as  to  the  security  of  its  observance. 

Theory,  founded  upon  merely  collateral  experience,  in  strongs 
iy  analogous  cases,  may,  without  precisely  identical  experience, 
be  considered  as  verified  in  fact :  but  here,  both  theory  and  iden- 
tical  experience,  concur  in  constituting  thirlaee  a  grievance.  The 
sauciness,  the  disobliging,  unaccommodating  oehaviour  of  millers, 
resting  sullenly  secure  in  their  exclusive  right  to  employment,  to 
all  those  under  tlieir  tliirle— their  needless  waste  of  the  time  of 
such  bonded  employers,  in  unnecessary  attendance,  which  might 
often  be  spared  by  attention  to  their  accommodation — their  care- 
less waste  of  their  grain,  and  regardlessness  of  tlie  perfection  of 
its  manufacture — in  short,  their  literal  confinement  of  fhcir  exer- 
tions for  such  customers,  to  such  limits  as  shall  merely  clear 
them  of  the  lash  of  the  law  for  gross  negligence ;  or  even  the 
ily  purloining  of  such  portions  as  may  escape  legal  detection^ 
under  security  that  mere  suspicion  of  such  practices  will  not  eiu- 
title  the  bonded  employer  to  withdraw  his  custom.  All  tliesc 
SDurces  of  grievance  and  vexation  to  the  occupiers  of  adstricted 
lands,  h;xve  been  long  and  loudly  complained  of.  Such  vexations 
in  this  forced  and  uprofitable  manufacture  of  the  produce  of  his 
industry,  are  highly  discouraging  to  the  occupiers  of  ground,  and 
constitute  a  sufficient  reason  why  this  act  for  commutation  of 
tbirlage  should  liavc  been  applied  for. 

2dy 
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m^  In  the  preamble  to  the  act|  duriage  is  fnrdier  characterized^ 
IS  mttuwmng  tnmbUswne  andsxpemsive  IktgtiticH, 
,  Bendet  the  coastant  vexadous  suspicion  in  the  thirled  person, 
diat  he  may  come  to  loss  through  the  negligence,  or  even  dis- 
lioaestj  which  the  privileged  miller  npy  securely  practise,  with- 
out fear  of  losing  employment;  cases  mav  also  occur,  where 
the  waste  or  abstraction  may  be  so  glaring,  through  the  smallness 
of  return  from  the  mill,  as  to  convert  this  su^cion  into  certain 
belief.  But  a  process  for  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  adstrictioii, 
would  not  have  been  competent,  even  upon  the  footing  of  such 
lesioD)  however  gross,  or  however  capable  of  the  clearest  legal 
iaatruction  :  All  that  could  have  been  obtained,  even  upon  sup* 
position  of  a  successful  process,  would  have  been  merely  indem- 
nification for  the  loss  sustained  in  that  instance,  if  originating  in 
mere  negligence;  or  the  hanging  of  the  miller,  if  it  occurred 
thnmgh  fraud ;  and  the  adstricted  person  must  have  contented 
himsw  to  continue  being  subject  to  the  like  risks  as  before. 
Meanwhile,  tp  instruct  the  negligence  which  might  have  been 
triumphantly  displayed  by  the  privileged  gram  manufacturer,  in 
the  inscdent  use  of  power,  or  the  dishonesty  which  might  have  been 
practised  by  an  arch  rogue,  who,  with  the  fear  of  the  gallows  before 
nis  ejres,  liad  dexterously  guarded  his  practice  against  every  mode 
cf  legal  detection ;  sucn  instruction  might,  indeed,  have  occa- 
eioned  much  troublesome  and  expensive  litigation,  which,  too, 
might  probably  have  proved  ultimately  fruitless.  Against  the 
4lepredations  of  odier  plunderers,  men  secure  their  property  by 
preventing  it  from  ever  getting  into  their  possession ;  here,  the 
depredator  is  invested  in  a  legal  tide,  to  become  custodiary  of 
the  goods  from  whence  he  means  to  purloin.  Indeed,  in  aH 
cases  where  there  is  no  power  of  prevention  of  damage  by  pre- 
cautionary measures  of  security,  the  mere  certainty  oiF  redress, 
where  damage  can  be  legally  instructed,  gives  but  a  frail  assur- 
ance to  the  inviolability  of  property. 

The  extent  of  the  right  of  adstriction  might  also  prove  a  fer- 
tile source  of  troublesome  and  expensive  litigation. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  in  the  original  constitution  of  a  thir- 
lage,  tiiat  a  barony  was  thirled,  in  general,  to  a  certain  mill,  for 
alt  the  meal  consumed  in  the  whole  families  residing  upon  it ;  that, 
for  long  use  and  wont,  a  given  number  of  families  had  resided 
upon  it ;  but  (which  is  the  most  common  supposition)  that,  in 
consequence  of  better  farming,  the  number  of  families  had 
been  reduced,  by  the  union  of  small  farms  ;  shall  the  extent  of 
nain  obliged  to  be  manufactured  at  that  mill  continue  to  be  as 
Svge  as  what  used  formerly  to  be  manufactured  ?  or  shall  it  be 

I,  by  a  literal  interpretation,  to  that  much  less  quan^ 

tity 
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tity  now  eonsumed  \xj  the  smaller  number  of  families  ?    0 
verse  the  supposition  to  that  of  a  still  more  minute  subdivis 
farms  taking  place  (in  consequence  of  manufactures,  and  tl 
mand  of  carters  and  carriers)  than  what  prevailed  at  the 
nal  constitution  of  the  thirje,  shall  it  suffice  to  manufact 
much  grain  as  was  wont  to  be  manufactured  ?     Or  shall  t 
elusive  right  of  manufacture  be  extended  over  the  larger 
city  now  consumed^  by  the  increa^d  number  of  residing 
^ies  ? 

But,  further,  it  is  commonly  supposed,  and  as  I  believe  ^ 
that  land  laid  off  for  grazing  or  meadow,  is  no  more  sub^ 
ihirie,  than  fattening  pasture  grass,  or  its  produce,  is  to  titl: 
Ijigland.  Would  it  then  be  in  the  power  of  the  proprieto 
an  adstrict^d  barony  to  defeat  the  thirlage  entirely,  by  convei 
his  lands  into  pasturage  i  Or,  suppose  the  thirlage  (which 
common  enough  constitution  of  it)  to  extend  to  all  oats  p 
upon  the  harony^  with  exception  merely  of  seed  and  horse  c( 
and  that,  in  regard  to  the  grains  of  bear  and  peas,  it  extend 
farther  than  to  luluit  is  consumed  h^  tie  residing  families.  A  ten: 
ition  is  here  presented,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  adstricted  land 
defeat  the  extent  at  least  of  tbe  tliirlage,  by  substituting  (in  ; 
tne  off  his  improved  outfields  for  pasture)  a  crop  of  beer, 
which  such  lauds  are  very  unfit,  to  a  crop  of  oats,  to  which 
are  much  better  adapted ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  known  such 
iiiisbandry  adopted  in  fact  by  an  adstricted  proprietor,  emulo 
and  to  his  own  hurt,  through  the  grudge  of  allowing  the 
prietor  of  the  thirlage  to  participate  in  advantages  to  whici 
had  contributed  nothing  :  is  there,  in  such  case,  no  claim  foi 
stracted  multures  ?  Or  would  the  law,  in  order  to  vindicate 
profits  of  the  proprietor  of .  the  thirlage,  deprive  the  other 
,prietor  of  option,  and  enforce  upon  htm,  against  his  will,  ^ 
is  supposed  a  better  mode  of  cropping  ? 

From  these  specifications,  it  will  readily  appear  what  a  sul 
Bf  litigation  thirLige  might  prove ;  and,  if  it  did  not  give 
to  actual  lawsuits,  what  a  tortile  source  it  may  be  of  litig 
practices. 

Inferior  causes  of  litigation  might  arise  ; — from  the  mill  b 
out  of  repair  in  its  machinery,  or  incapable  of  working  f 
scarcity  of  water,  when  service  is  applied  for  by  persons  mir 
and  the  question  of  the  time  they  are  obliged  to  wait,  ;i 
such  application,  before  they  can  be  justified  in  applying  to  « 
other  mill  for  sen'ice  ?  Whether  the  privileged  miller  is  ]j 
for  the  spoiling  of  grain,  in  a  wet  harvest,  if  not  immedi 
manufactured  at  a  call,  and  how  far  the  prevention  of  such 
iT'cht  justify  the  giving  the  employment  to  other  mills?  ..5 
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ther  thirled  persons  arc  always  obliged  to  turn  ouf^  at  tlic  call  o£ 
die  miller^  to  repair  dam-dikes^  mill-loads,  &c.  and  how  far  ne-i 
cessary  farming  operations  may  not  justify  them  in  resistiiig  such 

a  call? 

Method  of  Redress. 
Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  grievance,  a^-stated  in  the 
preamble,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  mode  of  redress  provided 
by  the  act. 

There  are  three  modes  in  which  a  thirlage  may  be  constituted  ; 
two  of  them  to  perpetuity,  and  one  of  tlicm   temporarv.     Ist^ 

I  The  perpetual  proprietor  of  one  landed  estate  may  have  the  lands 
of  another  perpetual  proprietor  adstricted  to  his  mill  for  pcrpe- 

^  tuity ;  and  one  or  both  of  these  proprietors  may  hold  their  lands 
upon  the  restricted  tenure  of  entail.  Where  cidier  or  both  e- 
states  are  held  upon  entail,  it  would  be  incompetent  for  tlie  pro- 
prietors, by  private  bargain,  to  make  a  commutation  of  the  diir- 
lage,  which  would  be  valid  against  the  challenge  of  the  succeeding 

I  heir  of  entail.  Here,  therefore,  the  interposition  of  the  power 
of  an  act  of  Parliament  is  indispensable  to  give  validity  even  to  an 
optional  commutation  or  purchase  of  the  right  of  thirlage.  2d» 
like  lands  of  one  estate  may  be  adstricted  for  perpetuity  to  the 
mtU  upon  another  landed  estate,  where  both  proprietors  enjoy 
the  lull  property  of  their  lands  unfettered  by  entail.  In  this  case, 
it  18  evidently  completely  competent  to  the  proprietors,  without 
the  smallest  need  of  the  special  powers  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
tv  diat  effect,  to  make  a  valid  bargain,  by  tlieir  own  private  a- 

Eaenty  either  as  to  the  commutation  or  sale  of  tlie  thiriage. 
,  then,  the  interposition  of  an  act  of  Parliament  is  only  ne« 
'  cesiary  to  give  a  power  of  compulsion  to  tlie  consenting  party, 
^nst  the  party  refusing  to  enter  into  an  agreement.  3d,  There 
is  a  temporary  constitution  of  thirlage,  where  tlie  proprietor  ot:' 
.in  esute  adstricts  the  tenants  of  his  own  estate  to  his  own  mill, 
during  the  currency  of  their  temporary  tenure  of  lease,  with  the 
view,  it  may  be,  oi  thus  making  sure  of  a  proper  annual  return 
for  his  expense  in  erecting  his  mill,  or,  as  is  supposeable  enough, 
of  thus  silly  catching  a  rent  from  his  tenants,  in  a  way  less  ap- 
parent CD  them,  and  of  which  they  bhail  hot  be  aware  in  making 
offer  of  rents  for  their  farms.  Tliis  is  by  far  the  most  prevailing 
jnode  of  thirlage.  But,  for  relief  mider  this  constitution  of 
thirlage,  the  act  has  given  no  remedy.  Parliament,  perhaps, 
ia  a  too  liberal  mode  of  construction,  has  trusted  to  the  good 
senae  of  landed  proprietors  themselves,  for  the  abolition  of 
this  preposterous  oondage  of  their  tenants,  and,  mean  time,  has 
deemed  it  disproportionate  to  interpose  their  authority,  in  pro- 
viding a  perpetual  remedy  for  a  grievance,  which,  as  common 

senile 
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aentie  prctails,  ought  speedily  to  redress  itself:  or,  proh 
is  conceived  to  be  indeuarte  or  inexpedient  to  intenefe 
shape  with  the  free  command  of  pnvstte  property,  eithei 
use  or  abuse.    Where  then  a  private  proprietor  so  pies 
may  still,  notwithstanding  of  this  act,  Hnpose  upon  tne 
who  lease  his  own  lands,  the  bondage  of  thirlage,  to  ^ 
Extent,  to  his  own  mill ;  thus  compelling  them  to  ent 
eustody  of  their  produce  to  a  privileged  manufacturer,  S4 
being  employed,  whether  he  gives  satisfaction  or  not,  a 
whose  negligence  or  dishonesty,  in  the  waste  or  pecul 
their  goods,  they  have  no  check  but  legal  instruction ;  i 
upon  legal  detection,  that  security  for  me  future,  so  ob 
other  cases, — a  dismissal  from  employment. 

This  act  only  applies  to  the  two  first  cases  of  the  con 
of  thirlage.  In  these,  it  does  not  apply  to  enforce  a  sal< 
privilege.  It  applies  only  to  enforce  a  commutatbn  into 
valent  annual  payment ;  and,  to  prevent  inequality  thrc 
depreciation  of  money,  the  payment  is  rated  in  grain. 

The  form  of  process  for  obtaining  the  benefit  of  this  ^ 
bundantly  simple  and  unexpensive.  Application  is  made 
Sheriff  oi  the  county,  whose  powers  are  enlarged  for  the  p; 
and  the  application  is  equally  competent  to  either  party,  > 
the  proprietor  of  the  servient  or  dominant  tenement.  If  t 
and  the  lands  adstricted  to  it  lye  in  difierent  counties,  th 
cation  must  be  made  to  the  Sheriff  of  that  county  within 
the  mill  is  situated  ;  and  the  Sheriff,  after  taking  m  the  ev 
lunc  tndef  remits  the  whole  to  the  cognizance  of  a  Jury ; 
constitution  of  which,  he  chuses  twenty-one  men  of  the 
who  must  all  either  rent  lands  to  the  extent  of  SOL  of 
least,  or  be  possessed  of  landed  property  valued  to  the  es 
801.  Scots  in  the  cess-books,  of  which  twenty-one  the  pa 
temately  reject  one,  till  the  number  is  reduced  to  nin 
these  nine  ascertain  the  value  of  the  thirlage,  and  commui 
to  a  perpetual  annual  payment  in  grain.  The  tacksman 
mill  is  obliged  to  receive,  and  the  adstricted  tenant  to  p: 
commutation,  during  the  currencies  of  their  respective 
^e  commutarion  grain  is  laid  upon  all  the  adstricted  ten; 
proportion  to  their  rents,  unless  objected  to  by  tenants 
at  least  one  fourth  of  the  whole  rent,  when  it  is  remitte 
Jury  to  apportionate  the  payment  to  the  best  of  their  j«i 
In  order  to  avoid  all  disputes  as  to  the  quality  of  the  comfl 
grain,  the  price  of  it  is  to  be  paid  in  money,  accordifij 
fiars  for  the  year.  The  verdict  of  the  Jury  must  be  rM 
within  sixty  days  ;  and  it  becomes  final  in  three  years  1 
date  of  the  registration^  .  - 
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This  mode  of  redress  seems  equally  simple  and  unexpensive^ 
18  the  Scots  mode  of  obtaining  division  of  mixed  landed  proper- 
tf,  which,  in  England,  is  a  matter  of  great  expense  and  intricacy. 
The  question  then  recurs,  why  has  this  act  never  been  as  yet  put 
in  force  ?    This  leads  me  to  consider, 

The  rtasdns  vjhf  the  benefit  9f  Hie  act  is  not  applied  for. 

The  wind  of  a  cannon  ball  has  been  said  to  prove  mortal,  even 
where  it  did  not  strike  j  and  one  reason  suggests  itself,  which 
may  be  diought  to  evince  the  advantage  of  the  act,  even  though 
it  snould  never  in  fact  be  carried  into  execution  in  a  single  in-* 
ftance— -'  that  the  grievance,  from  the  conscious  power  of  shak-« 
ing  it  off,  may  appear^  in  imaginariotx,  more  tolerable  to  those 
subjected  to  it ;  and  that  it  may  in  fact  also,  under  the  same  con-^ 
•ciousness,  be  imposed  more  lightly  by  those  who  have  the  right 
to  impose  it. ' 

Another  reason  occurs,  in  the  intricate  nature  of  the  valuation 
of  a  thirhge,  which  it  might  puazle  the  heads  of  half  tlie  slie* 
riflfs  of  Sc^and  to  unravel,  even  taking,  as  assessors,  the  whole 
of  die  good  men  and  true,  of  30  pounds  of  rent,  or  30  pounds 
of  valuation.  Upon  what' principle  would  it  he  pos?)ible  for  diem 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  right,  which  (according  to  die  circum- 
stances in  which  the  lands  over  which  it  extends  may  be  placed, 
and  over  the  production  o£  which  circumstances  it  possesses  no 
power  of  controul)  may,  as  already  stated,  be  in  any  proportion 
worth  morgy  or  worth  /r//,  or  ivorth  nathifig  ? 

Application  for  a  commutatioir  might  be  made  by  the  proprie* 
tor  of  the- mill,  wUlst  the  servient's  hnds  were,  as  yet,  in  minute 
subdivision ;  and  would  it  be  fair  to  entail  upon  the  latter  this 
highest  stretch  of  girst  ?  Or,  the  servient  might  apply  after  his 
lands  were  all  laid  out  in  permanent  pasture  ;-^iow  proceed  in 
this  case  ? 

Another  puzzle  would  necessarily  occur  in  every  case,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  purchase  of  this  said  subject,  of  the  most  sub^ 
de  airy  tenuity,  though  the  very  mention  of  its  name  rouses  ns 
to  ardour — liberty  in  the  abstract,  A  diirty-sccond  part  of  the  pro* 
duce  is,  in  this  county,  and,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  throughout 
Scodand,  the  ordinary  rate  of  multure,  where  the  employer  is 
not  bonded  under  thiriage.  This,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  the  real  price  of  the  manufacture  of  grain  :  for  though  it  hath 
been  the  same  for  time  immemorial,  yet,  being  a  grain  payment, 
it  hath  not  suffered  depreciation,  like  rated  money  payments  ; 
and  though  machinery  is,  of  late,  more  improved,  and  more  ex* 
pensive,  die  superior  execution  of  such  improved  machinery  may 
Jtftil  be  supposed  (as  in  all  other  cases)  to  make  \i9,  productive 
operation  come  cheaper,  instead  of  dearer.     A.^sviming^  then,  a 

thirty-* 
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tliirty-second  part  as  the  real  price  of  manttfacturing  grain,  it 
evident,  that  where  the  bonded  rate  of  multure  of  adstricted  grttt 
exceeded  that  of  free  grain^  in  a  commutation,  the  value  oxth 
excess  should  be  allowed  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  adstrictioi 
But  after  allowing  for  this  excess,  ought  or  ought  not  any  thir 
more  to  be  allowed  for  emancipation  from  the  obligation  of  m 
nufacturing  the  adstricted  quantity,  at  the  remaining  ordina 
price  of  manufacture  ?     For  instance,  we  sha}l  suppose  that  i 
adstricted  quantity  of  oats,  which,  by  the  thirlage,  the  thirl 
lands  were  found  by. the  Jury  obliged  to  subject  to  the  man 
facture  of  the  thirled  mill,  (if,  indeed,  it  were  possible  for 
Jury  to  ascertain,  in  any  one  instance,  the  extent  of  any  giv 
adstriction),    were    128   bolls;    then  there   is   no   difficulty 
ascertaining,  that  the  rate  of  multure  for  this  adstricted  qu: 
tity  was  one  sixteenth,  or  double  the  ordinary  price  of  mai 
facture,  /.  e.   8  bolls;    it  is   evident,    that,   upon   a  commu^ 
tion,  the  proprietor  of  the  thirlage  must  be  found  entitled^ 
4  bolls  annually ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  other  4  bolls,  the  usu; 
price  of  manufacture,  is  he  entitled  to  the  whole  of  it,  in  cons 
deration  of  relinquisliing  the  privilege  of  the  exclusive  right  c 
manufacturing  the  adstricted  quantity  at  that  rate  ?     In  that  cas< 
if  it  is  manuwctured  elsewhere,  it  will  pay  three  times  the  ordi 
nary  price  of  manufacture  in  possession  of  liberty,  instead  c 
double  price  that  it  paid  under  thirlage.     Or,  as  the  cessation  c 
obligation  to  employ  his  mill  does  not  imply  any  prohibition  a 

fainst, employing  it,  shall  he  receive  nothing  at  all  of  the  said 
oils  in  lieu  of  quitting  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturin 
the  128  bolls  at  that  rate  ?  In  that  case,  (rates  of  m:«nufactui 
being  the  same),  the  exclusive  right  of  manufacturing  is  wort 
nothing,  nor  is  liberty  of  choice  of  manufacturer  worth  any  pui 
chase  monev.  Or,  is  liberty  of  choice  of  manufacturer  an  ui 
alienable  privilege,  that  could  never  have  been,  but  injuriously 
taken  away ;  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  restored  withoi 
compensation  ? 

I  apprehend  these  puzzling  difficulties,  both  as  to  the  asce 
taining  the  extent  of  grain  to  which  the  thiiJage  reaches,  (eith 
taking  the  thirled  lands  in  their  presently  existing  circumstance 
which  might  obviously  be  injurious  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  tl 
parties,  or  averaging  the  medium  of  their  existing,  past,  and  sw 
posable  future  circumstances,  which  would  be  extremely  dii 
cult),  and  as  to  tlie  inexplicable  value  of  liberty  in  the  abstrai 
"^"nt  have  rendered,  and  will  continue  to  render,  proprietors  e 
•  tinely  shy  in  committing  their  respective  rights  to  the  opinii 
!^  a  Jury,  which  must  float  in  the  tnare  nuignum  of  darkness  ai 

unceruinf 
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uncertainty^  without  star  or  compass-of  any  fixed  principle  to  di- 
rect it.    In  the  words  of  Hamlet, 

*  therms  the  respect 
That  mahes  calamity  of  so  long  life^ 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  tits  lue  suffer y 
Thanfiy  to  others  that  'we  know  not  of. ' 
Unless  fixed  principles  shall  be  laid  down  in  the  act  itself,  by 
which  Juries  are  to  regulate  their  determination,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  any  act  that  shall  be  passed  upon  this  subject,  will 
ever  prove,  as  tnis  has  proved,  nugatory. 

Upon  the  reform  oi  any  practices  uiat  are  oppressive,  those 
that  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  opptession  must  submit ; 
nor  does  it  appear  necessary,  in  many  instances  of  this  sort,  that 
any  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  relinquishment  of  the 
right  to  oppress.  Perhaps,  in  this  view,  mete  liberty  should  pay 
no  purchase.  F. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  add  a  sinele  word  to  what  our  able  and  in- 
genious correspondent  has  stated  upon  the  thirlage  act,  except  to 
notice  his  error,  in  supposing  that  it  has  not  been  carried  into 
execution  in  a  single  county  in  Scotland  \  the  contrary  of  which 
may  be  seen,  by  consulting  our  Supplementary  Number  for  De- 
cember 1803,  where  two  instances  which  occurred  in  Ross-shire 
arc  noticed.    We  perfectly  agree  with  him  respecting  the  inefii- 
cacy  of  the  act  to  accomplish  its  avowed  purpose,  though  we  are 
equally  clear  that  it  has  indirectly  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  the  country.     On  the  estate  where  wc  reside,  thirlage 
has  been  voluntarily  commuted  into  a  money  payment,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement  betwixt  the  whole  tenants  and  the  mill- 
master  ;  and  we  have  cause  to  know  that  the  like  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  numberless  other  instances.     Thirlage  is  a  remnant  of 
feudal  servitude,  which,  like  tythes,  ought  to  be  universally  abo- 
lished.    In  the  rude  stages  of  society,  both  were  probably  expe- 
dient and  necessary,  because  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium 
rendered  payments  in  kind  absolutely  indispensable ;  but  under 
existing  circumstances,  where  society  is   enlightened,   and  the 
principles  of  trade  understood,  these  ancient  practices  should  be 
abfOgated  entirely,  and  the  very  words,  which  conveyed  ideas  of 
their  meaning  and  import,  buried  in  oblivion,  as  useless  to  man- 
kind, and  disrespectful  to  our  ancestors. 

To  shew  our  worthy  correspondent  what  may  be  the  sentiments 

of  others  on  this  important  subject,  we  present  two  papers  which 

\tBit  tahained  a  considerable  time  with  us.    Were  the  opinion 

of  the' first  a^ted  upon,  there  would  be  no  doubt  concerning  tlie 

^te.  fill.  NO.  29.  B  inutility 
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inutility  of  the.  thirhge  act,  and  the  extent  of  the  benefit 
which  those  who  applied  for  relief  would  ultimately  gain ;  and 
as  to  the  other,  it  shows  the  abominable  grievance  of  thirlage  in 
the  abstriict,  seeing  that,  according  to  its  rules,  a  mill-master 
thought  himself  justified  in  claiming  dry  multures  on  a  grain 
which  he  could  not  manufacture.  We  think  the  public  at  large 
were  obliged  to  the  last  correspondent,  for  opposing  such  an  ar- 
bitraty  attempt  to  increase  a  grievance "  already  severe  enough ; 
and  cheerfully  insert  his  statement,  because  we  are  satisfied  it 
may  be  beneficial  to  farmers  in  other  counties,  where  liberty  and 
property  are  less  protected,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  mankind  are  less  understood  and  comprehended* 

N. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FIRMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Thirlagf  Act, 

I 

In  your  Supplement  of  21ft  December  1803,  a  corrcfpondcnt 
fcems  to  think,  that  a  Jury,  in  cftimating  the  value  of  thirlage, 
under  the  late  aft,  erred  in  giving  the  full  value  of  all  multures, 
fervices  and  dues,  without  making  the  lead  dedut^lion  whatever, 
in  confequence  of  the  mill  being  relieved  of  the  a6\ual  labour 
of  manufafturing  the  grain,  for  which  thefe  multures  and  dues 
were  claimed  ;  as,  by  doing  fo,  it  is  faid  they  gave  more  than  a 
jufl  equivalent. 

This  is  a  midake,  unlefs  the  whole  multures  thirled  had  been 
purchafed  up  at  that  time. 

The  millers,  or  other  mill-fervants,  are  paid  in  meal  from  the 
tenements  thirled.  Suppofe  the  half,  or  any  lefler  part  of  the  mul- 
tures are  purchafed  up,  the  confequence  is,  a  diminution  of  the 
wages  of  the  millers.  This  muft  be  made  up  to  them  by  the  mill- 
maiter;  of  courfe,  he  gained  nothing  by  the  tranfa£lion,  after 
being  paid  for  the  miller's  fees  of  manufafturing. 

Tnis  aft  is  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjefls  thirled ; 
and,  in  all  partial  purchafes,  the  owner  of  the  mill  muft  be  a  lofer : 
he  therefore  falls  in  juftice  to  be  fully  indemnified ;  and  in  this 
view  of  the  fubjeft  the  Jury  did  right.  A.  B. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Thirlage. 

Sir, 

The  following  cafe,  which  ended  in  my  favour,  may  per- 
haps be  of  fomc  ufe  to  agriculturifts  placed  under  the  like  circum- 

ftincess 
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fiances ;  therefore,  it  ^U  be  agreeable  to  fee  an  account  of  it 
inferted  in  your  Magazine. 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  threatened  with  a  profecution  by  the 
mtU-mafteir  of  our  barony,  for  abftra£led  multures,  on  account  of 
wheat  bread  confumed  in  the  family,  and  during  the  period,  of 
hajrveft,  by  (hearers  employed  to  cut  down  the  crop.  As  his 
claims  extended  to  the  confumption  of  many  years,  and  amounted 
to' a  large  fum,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  take  the  opinion  of  Counlel 
thereupon.    This  I  did  by  me  following  memorial. 

<^  The  memorialift  poflefles  the  farm  of ,  under  a  leafc^ 

nrhich  fubje^  him  to  carry  all  the  grindable  corns  ufed  by  him  and 
his  fenrants  to  ■  ■  ■  mill,  there  to  be  manufadiured,  and  to  pay 
thirlage  for  the  fame,  agreeable  to  the  eftablifhed  rules  and  cuu 
toms  of  the  barony.  The  mill  there  creAed  is  only  capable  of 
grinding  oats,  barley,  and  peas,  into  meal,  but  not,  in  the  moft 
diftant  degree,  calculated  for  grinding  wheat  into  flour.  Of  courfe, 
the  memorialift  has  only  carried  the  three  iirft  mentioned  grains 
there,  and  has  got  the  wheat  neceflary  for  the  ufe  of  his  family 
and  fervants,  manufactured  at  another  mill  fufliciently  qualified 
for  that  purpofe.  This  till  lately  has  not  been  queftioned ;  but  he 
has  now  received  intimation,  that  if  he  does  not  inftantly  account 
for  abftraAed  multures  on  the  wheat  manufactured  by  him,  and 
alfo  for  bread  purchafed,  that  a  procefs  will  be  raifed  before  the 
Judge  Ordinary  on  thefe  accounts.  The  learned  Counfel's  opi- 
nion is  therefore  requefted  on  the  following  points. 

1.  Is  the  memorialift  liable  for  abftra^ed  multures  on  wheat, 
feeing  that  the  mill  to  which  he  is  thirled  is  incapable  of  manu^ 
£a£luring  that  grain  into  flour  ? 

2.  Is  he  at  liberty  to  purchafe  wheat  bread  for  the  ordinary 
ufe  of  his  family,  and  the  fupport  of  his  (hearers  in  harveft,  the 
mill-mafter  having  threatened  him  with  a  procefs  on  account  of 
fuch  purchafes  ? 

3.  Has  a  mill-mafter  the  right  of  detaining  what  is  called 
iuft^  arifing  from  oats  manufa£\ured  at  his  mill  r 

ANSWER. 

The  preceding  queries  are  diftindly  ftated,  and  I  (hall  anfwer 
them  in  their  order. 

imo%  I  anfwer,  that  although  the  claufe  in  the  leafe  referred  to 
is  very  broad,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  memorialift  is  not  obliged 
to  grind  his  wheat  at  a  ccrn-fnil/y  nor  to  pay  dry  multures,  unlefs 
the  univerfal  praCiice  of  the  barony  on  which  he  refides  fanCiions 
inch  a  meafure.  PraCiioe  explains  and  regulates  every  queftion 
Jtfpefiting  the  import  of  a  claufe  of  thirlage.  ' 

:'i  adbj  -I  ^m  decidedly  of  opiAion,  that  the  memorialift  may  buf 
i',.\.^  B  2  wheat 
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tifheat  bread  for  his  family  and  fliearcrs,  without  being  liable  in 
dry  multure,  if  the  prafticc  of  the  barony  docs  not  lye  the  other 

way. 

.*  |/w,  The  queftion  refpcfting  rf//y?will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
JiVaftice  eftabliflied  at  the  mill.  If  the  miller  has  been  in  the  trfc 
brkWping  it,  he  will  continue  to  do  fo.  If  othcrwifc,  he  has  ho 
fuch  'tight.  " 

Fortified  with  the  above  opinion,  I  immediately  waited  on  the 
law  agent  of  the  mill-mafter,  and  having  told  him  the  fubftance 
thereof,  he  requcffed  me  to  call  on  a  ftiture  Aay.  Accordingly, 
when  I  called,  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  now  looked  at  hi« 
Iditf  hooh^  and  was  fatisfied  that  I  was  in  the  right.  To  which 
I  replied,  that  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  done  fo  at  an  earficr  period> 
as  tne  delay  had  occanoned  me  to  fay  out  a  couple  of  gitineas, 
which  would  have  been  as  well  in  my  pdctet  as  in  that  of  the 
hwyer  whom  I  had  confulted.  There  the  matter  ended,  and  I 
never  heard  more  of  it.     Yours,  &c.  A  Farmek. 

to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Str, 

Ef  the  following  inquiry,  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Pa- 
triotic President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  should  be  deemed 
deserving  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  you  may  insert  it  when 
convenient. 

The  thoughts  are  not  altogether  common ;  nor  do  they  seem 
in  unison  witfi  the  general  sentiments  of  the  times  ;  but  if  they 
lead  to  an  useful  discussion  of  the  subject  where  controvertible, 
it  may  perhaps  have  some  tendencv  to  promote  the  general  good 
of  your  readers.  They  were  originally  designed  to  be  addressed 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  a  separate  letter  ;  but,  by  means  of  a  hint 
from  himself,  they  arc  offered  as  an  Essay  for  the  Magazine. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

GORDIUS. 
Edinburgh^  1st  October  1806. 


Inquiry  into  tlu  Nature  and  Fluctuation  of  Corn'Mariets  ;  the  Causes 
of  that  Fluctuationy  and  the  probable  Consequences  thereof.     Re^ 
spectfiilly  addressed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair^  Baronet,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Of  all  the  various  commodities  which  have  become  articles  of 
nrade,  there  is  not  one  of  more  importance  to  society  tfaaft 
jraa.    Erery  iadiTidual  at  deeply  intereated  therein ;  hence  it 

becomes 
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hecomes  the  important  concern  of  all.  In  nearly  tlie  rudest 
and  most  barbarous  state  of  civilization,  the  production  of 
com  has  been  a  primary  objcctj  and  the  demand  has  constant-. 
ly  increased  with  society  itself:  bread  is  the  staff  of  life.  How 
much  soever  a  country  may  abound  in  every  other  article  of 
foodx,  the  want  of  bread  alone  is  considered  to  constitute  a  fa- 
mine. 

With  regard  to  corn  as  an  article  of  trade,  it  is  the  most  uni- 
versal) as  well  as  the  most  indispensable.  The  inhabitants  of 
every  clime^  whether  more  or  less  fertile,  find  occasion  for  it ; 
and  where  little  or  none  is  raised,  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and 
every  article  of  use  or  luxury  in  society,  are  most  readily  ex- 
changed for  it.  When  barter  was  the  only  mode  of  traffic,  no 
aj^st  could  so  readily  procure  the  articles  of  his  neighbour's  in- 
dustry as  the  propagator  of  com,  none  being  in  such  universal 
demand,  or  of  such  urgent  necessity.  In  the  progress  of  society, 
when  the  precious  metals  were  coined,  and  made  to  represent 
real  wealth,  no  article  either  of  utility  or  convenience,  could  more 
readily  command  them  than  com ;  and  hence  it  naturally  became 
an  important  branch  of  commerce. 

But  so  strangely  has  that  article  been,  in  all  aces,  subject  to 
fluctuation  and  uncertainty,  that  not  only  many  of  the  commer- 
cial dealers  in,  but  the  actual  propagators  of  it,  have  been  re- 
duced to  bankruptcy.  Certain  as  the  demand  for  it  must  always 
be,  it  is  equally  uncertain  if  tlie  returns  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
place the  capital  of  either  with  a  profit.  Adventurers  may  go 
too  far  upon  their  speculative  ideas  ^  and  if  the  latter  takes  land, 
and  the  former  purchases  the  produce  too  dear,  the  consequence 
must  be  loss.  It  would  seem  that  uncertainty  (or  fluctua- 
tion) belongs  peculiarly  to  the  com  trade ;  for,  though  all  hu- 
man affairs  are  subject  to  change,  there  is  one  feature  more 
particularly  belongs  to  it.  It  now  and  then  presents  what  the 
dealers  call  ft  opportunities  for  speculation.  When  these  op- 
portunities present  themselves,  they  are  embraced  with  avi- 
dity, in  proportion  to  the  chance  of  being  soon  over.  The  capi- 
tal employed  is  generally  great,  especially  when  the  fascinating 
prospect  of  uncommon  profit  allures  the  adventurer.  The  die  is 
cast ;  but  the  issue  is  often  upon  the  opposite  side  of  his  hopes  ; 
the  profit  or  loss  are  generally  very  conspicuous.  Plence  those 
immense  overgrown  fortunes,  whicn  are  extremely  rare  ;  hence 
alao  diose  ruinous  failures,  which  are  but  too  frequent.  Tliat 
the  prices  of  grain  must  still  be  subject  to  great  dianges,  no  one 
cap  possibly  doubt;  for  when  we  consider  the  fluctuation  to 
whi^  they  nave  hitherto  been  liable  in  time  past,  we  must  ccr- 
be  lorced  to  admit,  that  they  are  still  subject  to  such  va- 
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Tiations.  Similar  causes  will  uniformly  produce  similar  effects. 
Plenty  will  infallibly  bring  down  the  prices,  and  scarcity  raise 
them.  The  operation  of  these  causes  will  be  found  so  inflexible, 
as  to  manifest  themselves  under  every  circumstance,  and  yield  to 
no  kind  of  opposition.  If  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, could  influence  the  prices  of  grain,  then  certainly  markets 
would  never  be  low.  If  they  were  regulated  by  these  circum- 
stances, they  would  at  least  maintain  their  uniformity  with  little  va- 
riation. As  it  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  landholder  that  rents 
should  always  be  high,  and  of  the  labourer  that  the  price  of  la- 
bour should  never  be  low,  every  successful  attempt  to  keep  up 
these,  would  infallibly  keep  up  the  price  of  grain  \  but  that  no 
such  consequence  does  naturally  follow,  must  be  evident  to  every 
thinking  person.  If  the  axiom  is  admitted,  that  *  plenty  will 
reduce  the  price  of  corn,  and  scarcity  raise  it,  *  (and  it  is  a  maxim 
common  to  all  trades),  then  it  should  not  certainly  be  diiBcult  to 
conceive  very  important  changes  in  future  prices.  They  have  of 
late  been  much  higher  than  the  boldest  speculator  could  have 
ever  thought  of.  Is  it  impossible  to  conceive  a  series  of  crops 
as  much  above  a  medium  crop  as  crop  1799  and  1800  were  be- 
low it,  and  consequently  a  reduction  of  prices  ?  This  is  by  no 
means  a  fashionable  doctrine  \  for  when  wheat  was  in  these  years 
above  GOs.  per  boll,  or  above  II 4s.  per  quarter,  many  seemed  to 
act  as  if  they  had  a  security  for  its  continuance.  Some  respect- 
able men  declared  they  thought  it  would  seldom  or  never  be  un- 
der ()0s.  What  will  such  men  now  say,  when  they  consider  the 
eflect  of  only  three  crops,  1801,  2,  and  3,  immediately  after 
a  famine,  and  the  wheat  of  these  crops  avowedly  not  the 
most  plentiful  supply?  Crop  1803  having  been  more  proli- 
fic, occasioned  a  farther  reduction  of  prices.  The  prices  of 
crop  1804,  indeed,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  excessive, 
considering  the  plenty  it  brought  to  Scot/ami  in  particular  ;  but 
these  were  occasioned  by  a  famine  in  Spain,  and  a  consi- 
derable failure  of  the  crop  in  England.  These  affected  the  ge- 
neral supply,  and  acted  upon  the  general  market,  in  exact  con- 
formity to  our  leading  axiom.  The  fiars  of  East  Lothian  for 
that  crop  were.  Wheat,  4-Gs.  l^d.  5  Barley,  S3s.  34d. ;  Oats, 
21s.  8-id. ;  Peas,   Ws.  2 Id. 

Surely  were  peace  established  throughout  the  world,  on  a 
solid  and  lasting  basis  ;  were  the  coDunereial  intercourse  opened 
between  every  neiglibouriiig  kingdom  and  state  ;  were  *  the 
sword  turned  into  the  plough-share,  and  tlie  spear  into  the  prun- 
ing-hook, '  then  the  arts  of  peace  would  i.if.illibly  succeed.  Agri- 
culture ib  now  the  darling  object  of  every  wise  j.t.:te,  and  receives 
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the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  every  patriot,  and  of 
every  respectable  society.  The  excessive  desire  of  employing 
capita]  in  this  way^  has  mduced  many  to  witlidraw  it  from  other 
branches ;  the  countenance  it  has  received  from  the  higher  or- 
ders of  society,  has  rendered  it  respectable ;  and  great  capitals 
are  yearly  adding  for  the  support  of  its  interests.  The  scheme 
of  cultivating  immense  regions  of  waste  commons,  will  no  doubt 
generally  succeed  in  this  island  \  and  waste,  uncultivated  tracts 
on  the  Continent,  will  be  under  the  culture  of  the  plough,  which 
at  present  are  covered  with  hostile  armies.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, can  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  corn  will  not  become 
universally  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheap  ? 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  farmers  say,  that  the  Legislature 
being  so  much  interested  in  the  prices,  for  supporting  the  value 
of  Uieir  lands,  will  take  care  to  secure  such  in  close  connexion 
as  will  enable  their  tenants  to  pay  their  rents.  But  we  have  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  landed  interest  in  that  body,  who  will, 
no  doubt,  for  the  interest  of  trade  and  manufactures,  endeavour 
so  to  temper  and  qualify  the  com  laws,  that  no  injury  can  be 
thereby  sustained  from  them.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  the 
landed  should  prevail  over  the  mercantile  interest,  what  must  be 
the  result  ?  Certainly  destruction  :o  trade  and  manufactures, 
and)  finally,  ruin  to  the  country  !  Our  manufactures  could  not 
be  carried  on  where  provisions  are  dear,  to  the  same  advantage  as 
where  they  are  cheap.  In  our  competition  with  other  nations 
who  possess  such  advantages,  we  would  be  cut  out  of  every  fo- 
reign market. 

It  is  true,  many  of  our  weavers  might  continue  with  us,  per- 
haps even  the  best  and  youngest  among  them,  if  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  persists  in  that  policy,  as  to  the  admission  of  strangers 
to  the  rights  of  denizens,  which  was  one  law  made  during  the 
short  peace.  But,  alas  !  they  would  only  appear  as  ghastly  mo- 
numents of  our  former  prosperity..  Our  trade  might  1  nguish, 
nay,  totallv  decay,  while  these  men,  in  tlie  last  stage  of  poverty 
and  wretcnedness,  might  repeat  tlieir  tale  of  woe,  shivering  over 
the  embers  of  their  old  looms !  New  manufacturers,  and  new 
loomsj  would  start  into  existence  in  more  favoured  lands,  per- 
haps even  in  the  country  of  our  greatest  foe.  Bonaparte  would 
rehnquish  the  above  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  hands, 
and  would  likely  be  too  wise  not  to  take  every  advantage  of  our 
misconduct,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  point 
out  to  him.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  too  much  ground  of 
ccMifidence  m  our  British  Senate,  to  allow  one  moment's  appre*- 
liension. 

It  is  ssud,  as  another  argument  to  prevent  tlie  Scotch  farmer 
ftom  fearing  any  decline  ol  prices,  that  Scotland  docs  not  pro- 
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duce  as  much  grain  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  its  inhabitants. 
This  may  be  said  gravely^  because  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  ar- 
gumenty  as  long  as  Britain  can  support  itself.  Our  com  is  an 
article  of  conmierce  which  has  otten  kept  other  nations  from 
starving,  while  our  manufactures  are  celebrated  over  all  the 
world. 

Upon  this  head,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  more  com 
has  been  imported  from  1767  to  1801  inclusive,  a  period  of  35 
years,  than  exported,,  by  at  least  one  whole  year's  supply.  But 
the  causes  of  this  are  well  known.  The  many  unproductive 
crops  in  that  period  is  a  principal  cause.  We  had  no  less  than 
six  bad  crops,  nineteen  rather  deficient,  and  only  ten  good  one$« 
In  that  period,  too,  it  is  estimated  that  an  addition  or  one  fiftli 
part  of  the  population  took  place,  which  was  capable  of  consum-i 
mg  far  more  than  our  former  exportation.  The  mode  of  con- 
suming our  product ;  the  increased  luxury  of  the  nation,  must 
also  be  taken  into  the  account ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  trade  is 
now  turned  against  us.  But  these  need  not  be  causes  of  alarm 
to  the  Qation,  or  of  triumph  to  the  speculator  in  land,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  of  this  country  possessing  more  fertile  or  improveable 
land  than  would  supply  twice  her  present  population.  None 
who  know  the  state  of  agriculture  mrough  many  of  the  most 
fertile  and  improveable  counties  in  England,  will  deny  this. 
What  an  astonishing  addition  would  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
country  make,  when  all  the  productive  ground  is  brought  into 
action ! 

Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  tythes  should  ever  by 
any  means,  whether  bv  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  or  by 
the  mutu'^l  consent  ot  parties,  be  commuted  into  money,  that 
improvement  would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence ;  these, 
at  present,  being  an  effectual  bar  to  improvement. 

By  means  of  such  rapid  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  is  at 
present  going  on  in  Scotland,  and  will  in  that  case  take  place  also 
in  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  being  able  to  meet  the 
increasing  consumpt,  from  any  addition  which  can  be  suppossd 
to  take  place  in  the  population.  This  is  a  pleasing  contempla- 
tion ;  that  while  the  means  of  our  security  against  any  attempt 
of  our  restless  enemy  is  increasing,  the  means  of  supporting  the 
additional  inhabitants  is  also  increasing  ;  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  more  productive  seasons  will  be  sufficient 
means  of  keeping  the  prices  moderate  at  least.  Indeed  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  this  circumstance  being  sufficient  to  make 
-^hem  occasionally  very  low.  For  if  it  is  admitted,  that  the  coun- 
try is  able,  by  an  improved  agriculture,  to  maintain  double  its 
present  population,  tliat  must  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 

ft 
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{t  mmt  howeycT  be  observed,  that  by  means  of  our  very  exten-> 
give  commercej  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  such  great  inequali- 
ties in  the  prices  as  have  often  taken  place  formerly ;  though  it 
is  a  ^afe  maxima  that  plenty  will  reduce  the  price,  and  scarcity 
lause  It. 

"What  occasioned  the  uncommon  rise  of  grain  in  1799  and 
1800j  and  what  the  subsequent  decline  of  prices  in  1803  ?  The 
first  was  created  by  a  real  and  most  lamentable  scarcity  for  two 
successive  years,  and  the  last  by  two  good  crops.  These  causes 
operated  upon  the  com  market,  in  the  most  universal  sense. 
"Ae  whole  globe  has  experienced  it  more  or  less  in  both 
casei-  They  have  operated  according  to  our  axiom,  too,  which 
win  ;Uways  be  found  infallible  ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  a 
shoft  series  of  such  crops  would  astonish  speculators,  who  seemi 
food  of  deceiving  themselves,  and  being  lulled  into  an  useless  se- 
curity. Wheat  of  crop  1803  was  almost  the  only  grain  which 
iKuy  be  said  to  equal  the  high  rents,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  mat  it  did  so,  oecause  it  was  not  in  general  the  most  produc- 
tive crop ;  that  article  being  also  now  consumed  in  the  meanest 
cottage,  as  well  as  in  the  most  stately  palace. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  account  for  such  violent  iluctua* 
tions  in  the  price  or  corn,  as  has  been  said  above  to  afFect  so 
materially  the  condition  even  of  the  opulent  adventurer.  But  as 
every  effect  must  have  its  cause,  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  or  causes  of  such  fluctuations. 

When  the  ordinary  supply  of  the  country  in  general  is  at  any 
time  increased,  the  price  will  of  course  fall,  and  if  diminishea, 
the  contrary.  But  if  circumstances  occur  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  grain,  this  will  evidently  operate,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  short  supply  of  that  commodity  -,  and  if  to  diminish  that 
consumpt,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  an  increase  of  it. 

An  insular  situation,  like  Britain,  would  be  affected  by  emi- 
gration, though  emigration  cannot  affect  the  general  market  of 
3ie  globe.  I^se  speculation — ^ideal  plenty  or  scarcity,  will  for  a 
diue  operate  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  real ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  any  thing,  the  sudden  and  violent 
fluctuation  of  prices.  If  men  are  not  perfectly  just  in  their  ideas 
of  things,  it  is  impossible  their  actions  can  be  correct.  They 
must  act  according  to  their  opinions,  however  false  and  erroneous 
diey  may  be.  If  thev  purcha:>e  largely  of  a  crop  apprehended  to 
be  scarce,  while  in  fact  it  is  not,  they  are  using  the  ordinary 
means  of  providing  against  a  scarcity  toward  the  close  of  the 
Tfar»  while  no  such  scarcity  can  happen.  By  tliese  means,  their 
yvidity  to  purchase  will  naturally  raise  the  prices,  and  their  pro- 
Vi4ott  care  of  the  future  will  as  naturally  reduce  them,  by  aug- 
menting 
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meriting  the  quantity  toward  the  time  of  the  supposed  scE 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  idea  of  plenty  generally  j 
while  it  is  otherwise,  the  merchant  may  be  induced  to  o]^ 
stores,  though  markets  are  not  yet  able  to  replace  his  capita 
a  fair  profit — perhaps  may  subject  him  to  great  loss.  Thesk 
be  called  the  summer  speculations,  which  are  founded  on  th 
pearance  of  the  green  crop  in  the  straw.  But  though  this  ap 
ancc  is  often  extremely  fallacious,  the  speculator  is  not  be 
the  reach  of  deception,  even  when  it  is  ripe.  The  cropt 
often  yield  much  beyond  the  idea  of  the  most  experienced  \z\ 
Crop  1803  may  be  considered  of  this  sort,  which  is  the 
rare  \  though  at  other  times  a  crop  may  fall  as  much  short  c 
appearance,  without  being  any  way  affected  by  harvest  weat: 

We  have  not  for  many  years,  till  the  present,  f  1806)  bee 
ther  interrupted  or  alarmed  by  bad  Jiarvest  weatner,  whid 
always  an  effect  on  the  prices.  It  has,  however,  nearly  ti 
nated,  at  an  early  period,  with  little  interruption.  But  the  1 
ness  of  the  Scotch  crop,  and  the  general  bad  account  of  the 
lish  and  foreign  wheat  already  operate. 

Other  causes,  too,  affect  the  prices  of  grain.  If  the  sj 
of  agricultural  pursuits  is  enlarged,  a  greater  quantity  of  com 
thereby  be  thrown  into  the  market,  as  has  been  hinted.  Th 
crease  of  specie,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  augment 
of  its  value  will  tend  to  lowevy  and  the  increase  of  it  to  rati 
nominal  or  money  value  of  corn.  At  present,  money 
undoubtedly  suffered  a  considerable  diminution  in  its  V2 
whether  from  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals  by  mear 
a  more  productive  state  of  the  mines,  or  the  more  extei 
encouragement  of  paper  currency  is  not  material  to  inq 
This  must  operate  powerfully  in  keeping  up  the  nominal  vali 
corn  ;  but  it  can  only  be  in  proportion  to  that  alteration, 
if  at  present  any  certain  price  is  assumed  as  that  which  o 
sponds  to  20s.  during  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  say 
then  in  place  of  finding  the  wheat  falling  to  15s.,  as  it  di 
crop  1778,  it  would  only  fill  to  18s.  9d.,  and  in  place  of 
ling  to  1 8s.,  it  would  now  fall  to  22s.  6d.,  &c.  But  it  is  diffi 
perhaps  impossible,  for  any  kind  of  arithmetic  to  ascertain  ^ 
^s  the  real  alteration  of  the  value  of  money.  One  thing,  1 
ever,  16  certain  ;  if  the  annual  produce  of  the  country  is  by 
^leans  increased  beyond  its  usual  extent,  the  above  propoi 
.vill  not  hold,  but  fall  below  it.  With  regard  to  the  causes  w 
have  been  assigned  for  the  fluctuations  of  corn  markets,  it  is 
lent,  that  if  any  two  of  them  which  are  similar  in  their  e(l 
happen  to  combine,  their  operation  becomes  violent ;  of  thii 
lave  an  inc«^n/-^  in  -top'  1799  and  1800.     At  that  perfod, 
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Talue  of  money  was  understood  to  be  considerably  decreased)  and 
die  general  produce  of  the  globe  was  so  much  diminished,  that 
fittk  short  of  a  famine  ensued.  In  consequence  of  these  circum- 
8taik:eSj  wheat  rose  in  Haddington  at  the  highest  pitch,  to  76s. 
and  78s.  per  boll,  or  153s.  per  quarter.  In  me  London  market 
diey  were  still  higher,  even  as  high  as  160s.  per  quarter.  When 
two  causes  which  have  a  contrary  tendency  to  each  other  happen 
to  nnite,  for  example,  a  scanty  crop  at  a  period  when  money  is 
Ugh  in  value,  they  will  tend  to  counteract  each  other.  When 
equal  and  contrary  powers  oppose  each  other,  they  are  said  (in 
the  science  of  mechanics,  to  destroy  one  another's  effects,  and  that 
is  80  here  too  in  proportion  to  the  opposition.  Tlie  slow  degrees  by 
which  money  either  increases  or  diminishes  in  value,  can  never  keep 
pace  with  the  more  sudden  and  irregular  changes  of  corn  markets; 
but  when  the  scarcity  raises  the  price  of  grain,  the  opposing 
power,  viz.  the  high  value  of  money,  acts  in  a  certain  degree  as 
a  check  upon  it.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  crop  1 740.  That 
crop  had  almost  produced  a  famine  in  Britain  ;  and  had  not  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  corn  been  much  circumscribed,  in  com- 
parison of  the  present  times,  it  would  have  been  nominally  much 
higher  than  in  the  two  last  dear  years.  The  fiars  of  that  crop 
were.  Wheat  22s.  6d.;  Barley  18s.  ed.;  Oats  1 5s.;  and  Peas  228.; 
but  in  summer  1741,  much  higher — ^the  meal  2s.  6d.  per  peck 
of  eight  lib.  Dutch.  The  prices  of  our  late  dear  years  are  within 
die  memory  of  every  one.  Oat-mcal  was  as  high,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh market,  as  4s.I8d.  per  peck  retail !  Barley,  in  spring  1801, 
was  60s. ;  Oats  46s.,  and  Peas  42s. 

War  also  affects  the  prices  of  grain.     Perhaps  never  was  there 
a  more  evident  instance  of  this,  than  the  consequences  flowing 
from  the   recent  transactions  of  the  Prussian   monarch.      He 
adopted  a  system  of  the  most  cautious — ^perhaps  the  most  crimi- 
nal policy  which  can  be  imagined,  (of  which  he  seems  now  a- 
shamed).     When  an  alliance  was  formed  with  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  governments,  for  the  security  of  the  interests  of  Europe  ; 
when  the  wavering  balance  needed  but  his  influence  to  turn  the 
scale  to  either  side  ;  when  the  evidence  of  Bonaparte's  views  for 
his  own  aggrandizement  and  the  subjugation  of  every  other  state 
within  his  reach  was  so  extremely  apparent,  he  acted  the  part 
of  the  most  timid  neutrality,  and  then  formed  a  league  with 
the  usurper  to  interrupt  the  trade  of  Britain,  by  shutting  the 
Elbei  the  Weser,  the  Ems,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Germany  over 
which  he  had  any  controul,  and,  by  the  by,  as  the  first  fruits 
of  the  new  acquired  freedom  to  his  people,  he  also  shut  their 
mamihi  .•  so  that,  by  a  public  edict,  they  dare  not  talk  upon  poli- 
tical subjects.    The  impresssion  which  this  policy  made  upon  the 
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Scotch  market  was  instantaneous  and  violent.  Wheats  whic 
been  pretty  steady,  and  for  many  montlis  had  not  exceed^ 
32s.  to  35s.  6d.j  (which  last  was  the  top  price  in  Haddingtc 
week  before  the  news),  rose  suddenly  to  42s.  44s.  and  4€s. 
continued  to  rise  while  the  same  cause  continued  to  operat 
is  rather  out  of  my  province  to  take  notice  of  the  effect 
such  timid,  such  dishonourable,  such  wretched  policy  ma] 
upon  this  despicable  monarch  ;  but  it  may  not  pernaps  be  tl 
too  much  to  say,  that  this  late  act  was  forging  his  own  c 
and  that  his  independence  is  entirely  at  an  end. 

When  the  whole  civilized  world  is  engaged  in  the  busii  ^ 
agriculture,  their  exertions  must  naturally  tend  to  redu^ 
price  of  corn  ;  and  when  it  is  found  that  the  extra  quanti^ 
duced  by  the  superior  skill  and  art  of  the  farmer,  is  not  sufe 
indemnity  for  the  want  of  price,  the  only  alternative  left  i 
graze  such  proportion  of  his  land  as  will  again  turn  the  ba 
in  favour  of  corn,  or  maintain  a  just  equilibrium  between  t 
The  astonishing  increase  of  the  price  of  butcher  meat,  re: 
this  a  most  eligible  expedient ;  and  the  joint  effect  of  indiv 
•xertion  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in  correcting  a  tenc 
to  either  side. 

The  same  causes  which  affect  the  price  of  grain  opera 
every  commodity.     Plenty  or  scarcity  will  always  regulati 
price ;  the  value  of  money,  too,  will  affect  the  prices  of 
article  of  trade  ;  and,  in  general,  whatever  can  be  said  o 
corn-market,  may  be  applied  to  that  of  any  thing  else. 

Every  manufactured  commodity  must  fall  in  price,  in  sp 
the  value  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  w 
strong  competition  takes  place  among  manufacturers.  Evei 
value  of  labour  will  fall,  when  plenty  of  candidates  present  1 
selves  for  every  employment,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  pri 
provisions.  The  prices  of  grain,  as  already  said,  will  ri 
fall,  without  any  rcg-ard  to  the  rent  of  land.  This  last 
be  a  serious  remark  to  the  occupier  of  land  ;  but  it  is  cer 
founded  in  truth. 

We  have  authentic  tables  of  our  East  Lothian  and  Mid-L( 
fiars  *,  from  16'27  to  1779,  in  which  much  is  to  be  learned 
the  mutability  of  corn  markets.  One,  not  accustomed  to 
investigation,  would  be  surprised  to  find,  that  in  East  IiO 
cheats,  during  crops  1628,  1629,  and  1630,  were  not  undei 
-^nd  in  1631,  25s.;  in  1634,  lis.  8d.  \  next  year,  25s.}  ^ 


*  Fiars  fignify  the  medium  price  of  the  crop  meutioQcd|t  f 
generally  determined  early  in  M^rchp  '  .  Jj 
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8i.  4<I.  ;  in  1667,  8s.  7A^«  >  >"  the  four  last  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  21s.  8d.,  20s.,  2Gs.  8d.,  258.,  (these  were  deno- 
minated the  dear  years) ;  in  1706,  8s.  4-d.  \  and,  after  a  series  of 
low  prices  in  1743,  9s.  8d. ;  and  finally,  in  177S,  17s.  9Jd., 
and  in  1779,  15s.  0-Jd.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  too,  that  the 
highest  average  of  any  period  of  twenty-one  years,  from  1G27' 
to  1776,  150  years,  docs  not  exceed  ISs.  9r7d.,  which  average 
falls  in  the  last  period ;  but  the  average  of  the  first  period,  viz. 
from  1628  to  1650,  is  18s.  O^^^d. ;  the  rest  are  very  low,  gcnc- 
fally  under  14s.,  excepting  one  period,  (the  middle  one),  which 
is  158.  8d. 

Snch  great  and  often  sudden  alterations  of  prices,  would  seem 
raffirient  to  damp  the  ardour  of  speculation,  and  produco  a  spi- 
rit of  caution  bat  ill  suited  to  an  adventurous  age.  Sorry  indeed 
would  I  be  to  employ  my  pen,  in  encouraging  such  apprehcn- 
nons,  as  might  in  some  measure  paralyze  the  strong  arm  of  trade 
and  agriculture  j  but  when  one  observes  a  kind  of  matiia  prevail- 
ing among  speculators  of  every  kind,  it  forces  a  few  reflections 
and  observations,  which  seem  obviously  deducible  from  sound 
experience.  That  plenty  will  at  this  day  operate  a  reduction  of 
price,  as  well  as  it  did  many  hundred  years  ago,  is  assumed  as 
an  axiom  ;  and  similar  causes  will  always  produce  similar  effects. 
Thegnun  of  crop  1794,  especially  the  wheat,  had  been  too  hasti- 
ly consumed  for  the  general  scarcity  ;  and  on  account  of  the  si- 
tuation of  most,  if  not  all  the  surrounding  nations,  by  means  of 
the  French  revolution^wary  the  quantity  in  this  island  fell  short  of 
tlie  demand.  In  the  summer  1795,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
wheat  rose  rapidly  from  33s.  to  63s.,  even  to  70's.  at  Leith  (the 
Bars  of  that  crop  only  25s.  6d.)  Towards  the  approaching  har- 
vest, it  suffered  several  sudden  and  very  material  changes,  falling 
and  rising  alternately,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  ideas  and  con- 
sequent operations  of  speculators.  The  fiars  of  wheat,  crop 
1795,  were  46s.  9d. ;  of  crop  1796,  27s.  24d.,  and  fell  as  low 
as  21s.  the  ensuing  summer.  Oats  of  crop  1796  fell  as  low- 
as  IDs.  6dL  through  winter  i  and  the  average  till  March  1797^ 
(or  die  fiars),  was  only  16s.  l^d.  The  crops  1802  and  1803,  in 
general,  were  abundant  \  and,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  scar- 
city, during  the  consumption  of  the  two  preceding  crops,  which 
occasioned  a  very  uncommon  demand  upon  the  first  cut  grain  of 
crops  1801  and  1802,  prices  gradually  declined  to  such  rates  as 

a  be  considered  were  hardly  able  to  support  the  high  rents  of 
.    Crop  1804,  from  extraneous  causes,  rose  very  high. 
TbuSj  atter  the  highest  prices  ever  witnessed,  or  ever  record- 
sdy  tfaej  have  fallen,  recovered,  and  comparatively  fallen  again. 

Speculation 
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Speculation  was  much  blunted ;  and  a  spirit  of  caution  seems 
have  prevailed,  among  the  corn  mercliants  at  least,  in  1803. 

It  was  long  the  common  language  of  farmers^  that  land  is  at 
height.  However,  that  phrase  was  dropt,  and  succeeded  by  o 
much  more  cautious  before  the  end  of  last  (eighteenth)  centu: 
•  Things  must  certainly  come  to  a  crisis. '  This  phrase^  croaki 
may  use  with  safety ;  for  all  human  affairs  have  their  crisis.  Kii 
doms  and  states,  trade,  manufactures,  arts  and  sciences,  all  ha 
their  zenith,  all  have  their  fall !  And  have  we  not  some  rests 
to  apprehend  that  such  a  crisis  may  happen,  under  such  circu 
stances  as  we  have  seen  markets  liable  to  ?  We  must  allow  tb 
keeping  the  population  of  the  country  out  of  sight,  there  can 
no  doubt  the  inci^ased  agricultural  produce  would  soon  exec 
the  consumpt,  and  overstock  the  present  inhabitants  \  and^ 
doubt,  population  having  at  least  hej)t  pace  with  the  means  of  si 
plying  their  d.iily  wants,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  prosper 
both  of  trade  and  agriculture. 

It  lies  rather  out  of  my  province  to  advert  to  the  effect  of  \ 
upon  our  population,  either  within  this  island,  or  on  the  gU 
sit  largo.     But  it  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  the  war  w 
France  and  Spain,  which  terminated  with  the  peace  of  Paris 
1 763,  employed  annually  no  less  than  200,000  English,  besi 
Scotch  and  Irish,  by  sea  and  land,  and  in  its  progress  car 
oiF  nearly  that  number.     Such  a  depopulation  must  always 
severely  telt.     But,  in  ordinary  wars,  a  breathing  time  has  ^ 
expected.     A  peace  has  succeeded  ;  and  time,  the  great  h 
of  the  most  irksome  wounds,  has  furnished  balm  to  heal  th 
fiicted  nations,  and  opportunity  of  recruiting  tlieir  wasted  po 
tion.     Should  the  present  hostile  attitude,  however,  of  o» 
placable  enemy — the  scourge  of  the  human  race — ^be,  in  tl 
vidence  of  Almighty  God,  permitted  to  continue  so  long 
ny  apprehend ;  and  should  actual  invasion  take  place,  or  e 
frequently  attempted,   it  seems  to  baflle  argument  to  d 
what  mny  be  the  final  result.     Wliether  it  might  most  afFf 
culture  or  population,  is  difficult  to  determine.     But  on^ 
cert  lin  :  the  extensive  scene  of  agricultural  pursuits  v 
above  contomplated  from  the  idea  of  peace,  must  vj 
smoke  ;  and  that  general  plenty,  which  the  spirit  of  fa 
a  principal  art  of  peace,  was  to  introduce,  for  the  time 
up.   Should  the  war  become  general  and  bloody,  populat 
suffer  ill  like  proportion,  and  thereby  perhaps  the  preF 
of  food  and  population  be  maintained.     Tlie  late  u' 
astrous  events  upon  the  Continent ;  the  death  of  oi 
cessful  admiral.  Nelson,  the  terror  of  our  foes  ;•  ti 
that  of  our  able  and  patriotic  st^esman,  Mr  Pitt,  a* 
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exalted  character  Lord  Comwallis  :  had  these  not  been  counterba-* 
lanced  by  our  extraordinary  superiority  at  sea^  evinced  in  that  most 
brilliant  action  off  Trafalgar  under  Lords  Nelson  and  Colling  wood, 
that  under  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  and  the  more  recent  one  under 
Sir  John  Duckworth  in  the  West  Indies  ;  we  would  have  been 
forced  to  dread  that  tliey  portended  no  less  than  the  downfal  of 
Great  Britainj  and  that  Bonaparte  was  destined  to  be  our  scourge, 
and  the  executioner  of  Divine  vengeance.  How  long  this  ven- 
geance may  be  delayed,  or  how  soon  it  may  be  executed,  and 
who  may  be  the  Nehuchadnezzar  of  our  times,  belongs  not  to 
die  present  inquiry,  and  must  remain  a  secret  till  its  very  r.ccom- 
plishment.  But  had  these  successes  not  taken  place,  perhaps  we 
should  have  soon  witnessed  the  peaceful  shores  of  Britain  stained 
with  hostile  blood,  in  place  of  a  warfare  merely  of  menace. 

As  to  the  nature  of  population,  and  the  means  of  supporting 
it,  Dr  Paley  quotes  from  some  treatise  on  that  subject  (sec  his 
Natural  Theology,  10th  edition,  1805,  p.  548.)  thus.  «  The 
order  of  generation  proceeds  by  something  like  a  geomctrial  pro- 
gression ;  the  increase  of  provisions,  even  under  circumstances 
the  most  advantageous,  can  only  assume  the  form  of  an  arith- 
medc  series.  Whence  it  follows,  that  tlie  population  will  always 
overtake  the  provision  ;  pass  beyond  the  line  of  plenty  -,  and  will 
continue  to  increase,  till  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
subsistence.  *  He  adds,  *  Such  difficulty,  therefore,  along  with 
its  attendant  circumstances  (poverty)  must  be  found  in  every  old 
country.  * 

Were  this  definition  correct,  it  would  most  effectually  subvert 
tke  preceding  doctrine,  and  leave  no  chance  of  any  thing,  but 
the  most  rapid  advance  of  prices,  and  the  most  gloomy  prospect 
of  penury  beyond  all  remedy  !  A  penury  which  would  soon  af- 
fect the  opulent  themselves.  It  may  not  therefore  appear  an  un-. 
reasonable  digression,  to  endeavour  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this 
assertion. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  different  pro- 
gressbns  of  numbers,  will  soon  perceive  that  the  comparison  is 
eironeous.  The  former  is  a  set  of  numbers,  increasing  or  de- 
cnasing  by  multiplication  or  division  ;  and  the  latter,  one  which 
is  increased  or  diminished  by  the  slower  operation  of  addition  or 
tnbtraction.  And  that  number  by  which  such  operation  is  per- 
farmedt  is  called  the  common  ratio  of  the  series. 

If  we  suppose  two  people  (one  pair,  the  least  we  can  suppose) 
die  first  term  of  a  geometrical  series,  to  increase  yearly  by  2  (for 
ime  lower  is  effective)  in  a  geometrical  progression,  the  series 
viU  stand  thus : 

2'  :  4»  :  8'  :  16*  :  32^  :  64«  :  —  262144 '' 

—  SS6870912*«  :  1073741824 "^ 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were,  in  l7^8,  estimated,  from  tEhe 
best  authority,  about  953000000 ;  but  the  above  series  mzies 
an  increase  much  above  that  in  27  years.  What  provision  can. 
be  sufficient  to  keep  pace  witli  such  an  amazing,  such  a  rapid, 
increase  ! 

Let  us  suppose  tliis  pair  to  possess  very  ample  means  of  pro«» 
curing  subsistence,  and  of  providing,  by  common  industry,  for 
their  posterity.  Let  them  have  5001.,  which  is  surely  great  al- 
lowance. Tnis  5001.  is  the  first  term  in  an  arithmetic  series^ 
which  suppose  to  increase  by  the  very  great  common  ratio  of 
1 0001.  yearly.     The  series  would  stand  thus  : 

L.  500'  :  1500*  :  ^500^  :  —  L-  26500  *\ 
But  compare  them. 

Population,  2*  :  4.*  :  8'  :  16*  1073741824  •^ 

Provision,  500*  :  1500*  :  2500^ 26500  *». 

Thus  it  appears,  that  however  /ike  the  population  and  provision 
may  seem  to  be  to  such  progressions  of  numbers,  it  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  ideal  in  the  author  who  makes  the  comparison  ; 
and  Dr  Paley,  who  is  a  great  author  and  good  character^  has 
been  misled  by  his  specious  reasoning.  For  by  this  theory  the 
population  in  27  years  is  ten  hundred  seventy-three  mil- 
lions  SEVEN   HUNDRED   FORTY-ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED 

AND  TWENTY-FOUR  inhabitants.     And  their  provision  twentt- 

SIX  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  !  ! 

In  the  tliirteenth  year,  the  population  has  fairly  *  passed  be- 
yond the  line'  of  plenty  *, '  for  the  inhabitants  at  that  period  hare 
not  twenty  shillings  a  piece.  And  from  that  they  pass  into  ex- 
treme penury,  with  a  swiftness  accelerated  beyond  all  concep- 
tion. 

But  perhaps  the  writer  of  this  Essay  adheres  to  his  opinion^ 
and  conceives,  that,  in  some  division  ot  unity,  a  first  term  may 
be  found,  and  also  a  common  ratio,  which  might  prevent  the 
population  from  overtaking  the  provision  for  many  a  century. 
But,  alas  !  besides  the  absurdity  of  assuming  any  decimal  part  of 
.7  fnan  and  a  nuoman  as  the  first  term  of  the  series,  if  the  common 
'•atio  is  any  thing  under  two,  it  can  never  increase ;  because,  to 
nultiply  by  one  is  doing  nothing,  and  to  multiply  by  a  fraction 
s  diminishing  tlie  sum  we  intend  to  increase. 

However  specious  the  idea  may  be,  it  is  certainly  inadmissible. 
?or,  how  vastly  must  we  exceed  all  the  bounds  of  common  sense 
"  portioning  the  first  pair,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  fatal  ap-- 
.^oach  of  poverty  for  any  considerable  lengtli  of  time  !  But  tp^ 
-endeavour  to  conform  to  his  ideas,  let  us  assume  a  first  term,  80~ 
ow  in  the  scale  of  fractions  as  .00001,  to  represent  tlie populatum. 
y0  looct.  pff'^rtivr  --orxunon  ratio  we  can  admit  is  2,  wnichj  in 
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17  operations  in  a  geometrical  series,  will  be  found  to  produce 
1.31062.  This  sum,  just  emerging  above  unity,  will  increase 
so  rapidly  as  soon  to  overtake  any  arithmetical  series,  however 
great  its  first  term  may  be.  Thus  a  geometrical  series,  whose 
£rst  term  is  l.Sl,  will,  in  17  years,  amount  to  191704 ; 

l.Sl  :  2.62'  :  5.24*  :  10.483  :  —  95852  ^^  :  191704  '^ 
Here  we  have,  upon  this  idea,  a  population  increasing  for  34 
▼ears,  one  half  on  the  scale  of  fractions,  the  other  upon  that  of 
integers,  which  in  that  time  amount  to  one  hundred  ninety-^ 

ONE  THOUSAND  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  FOUR  ;    and   if  We   SUppOSe 

the  portion  of  the  first  term  two  pounds  (a  great  sum  for  the 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  human  being),  and  that  it  is  to  accu- 
mulate at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  a  year,  then  we  have,  in  the 
S4th  year  of  the  series,  to  set  off  against  the  above  population, 
only  one  thousand  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  which  is  little 
more  than  five  farthings  a  piece  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  example  of  any  country  or  district, 
U  to  its  population  and  the  means  of  supporting  it,  in  order  to 
tty  the  assertion  by  the  actual  circumstances  of  that  country. 
Tne  many  adventitious  instances  of  foreign  population  ;  those  of 
emigration ;  and  perhaps  a  variety  of  local  circumstances,  must 
trliolly  prevent  this.  But  it  may  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the 
business^  if  we  take  in  the  whole  field  of  population,  since  the 
creation  of  mother  Eve.  If  we  call  the  first  pair  the  first  term 
of  a  geometrical  series,  the  last  term  will  be  our  present  popu- 
lation, which,  in  round  numbers,  call  ten  hundred  millions. 
Thus,   2'"-: 1000000000  :  ***°    during   5810   years, 

,   1000000000  .    .  ,      ,  ^ 

and =r   500000000  * » ®  «> ;    and    the   exponent    of 

500000000  is  5809,  or  equal  to  the  number  of  terms  minus 
unity.  So  that  the  root  of  this  power,  or  of  500000000,  the 
5809th  root,  is  the  common  ratio.     Thus,  log.  of  500000000 

—  -^rrj:- —  =  .0015,  which  is  the  locaritlim  of  the  ratio,  or 
5809  '  ^ 

the  fifteen  thousandth  part  of  unity !  But  this  cannot  increase 
the  series  by  multiplication,  and  shows  that  the  idea  is  un- 
founded. 

The  chain,  no  doubt,  (or  the  series),  was  broken  at  the  de- 
luge, both  as  to  population  and  provision  ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
in  die  present  situation  of  the  world,  at  large,  the  provision  has 
ntfifnr  passed  beyond  the  line  of  poverty,  and  seems  in  a  fair'way 
of  going  on  still,  until  perhaps  checked  by  those  violent  revolu- 
tions  which  threaten  universal  destruction,  as  well  as  anarchy. 

Srom  this  investigation,  we  must  certainly  be  compelled  to 
acfaiowledge,  that  the  method  by  which  Providence  preserves 
\.  tOi.*  Txu.  no.  29.  C  ilie 
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the  balance  between  population  and  provision,  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  arithmetic.  The  preservation  of  the  balance  between 
the  sexes,  too,  is  another  mystery ;  but,  indeed,  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  mysteries,  and  are  puzzled  at  all  hands.  We 
ought  therefore  to  be  satisfied  that  all  things  are  well  ordered  and 
proportioned,  although  we  cannot  effectually  explore  them. 

Dr  Paley,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  natural  evils  per- 
mitted by  a  beneficent  Being,  quotes  the  author  already  alluded  to, 
and  from  that  draws  the  conclusion,  that  labour,  servitude  and 
restraint,  are  the  natural  and  unavoidable  sequences  which  must 
always  result  from  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we 
are  plaeed  in  the  world  ;  but  he  is  far  from  regarding  them  a« 
real  evilsy  and  beautifully  moralizes  upon  that  inexhaustible  fund 
of  felicity  which  can  be  appropriated  by  every  member  of  the 
community. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  and  fluctuations  of  corn- 
markets,  and  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  most  apparent  causes  of 
such  fluctuation,  it  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  oxs  the 
probable  consequences. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  causes  of  the  fluctuation  of 
corn-markets,  and  the  evidence  adduced  of  their  various  and 
sudden  changes,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  discover,  what 
may  be  the  probable  consequences  of  such  changes  in  future. 

The  consequences  must  assuredly  be,  that  some  merchants 
will  make  fortunes,  as  they  have  done  in  all  time  past;  but 
the  chances  will  be  similar  to  those  in  the  lottery,  where  there 
are  a  great  number  of  blanks  to  a  prize.  Many  will  be  bank- 
rupt, and  readily  acknowledge  the  fascinating  influence  of  the 
corn  trade.  Some  farmers,  too,  who  are  able  to  suffer  a  {^^ years 
perhaps  of  low  prices,  both  of  com  and  cattle,  will  continue  X» 
figure  in  their  line;  but  those  who  adventure  on  new  leased  witk 
little  stock,  will  fall  victims  to  their  own  temerity. 

"  No  venture,  no  gain,  ^ 
'S  an  old  maxim ;  and  those  merchants  who  have  an  insatiable 
ambition  for  gain,  will  drive  this  to  the  utmost.  The  danger 
of  getting  beyond  their  depth,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  those, 
vho  have  only  a  moderate  competency,  to  their  ruih,  is  to  them 
i  matter  of  mere  indifference.  And,  alas  !  many  are  the  inno« 
:ent  dupes  of  such  avaricious  adventurers.  Often  do  tliese  dash^ 
ng  speculators  wring  witli  anguish  the  heart  of  a  father  \  extract 
he  glistening  tear  from  the  eyes  of  the  mother,  and  force  from 
he  innocent  throats  of  a  young  family,  the  unavailing  cry  of 
lunger  !  But  ambition  must  have  its  course,  though  virtue  and 
"nocence  sliould  both  suffer.  Farmers,  indeed,  are  the  least 
^    '  *c  uihT..   from  «n**rulators,  because  they  may  sell  all  their 
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grain  for  ready  money,  though  the  prices  in  that  case  should  be 
soiiieiK^t  less  than  tnose  can  obtain  who  give  credit  upon  bills. 
This  indulgence  to  a  merchant,  will  no  doubt  procure  him  a  rea<^ 
dier  market,  than  otherwise  he  could  find ;  which,  when  grain 
is  plenty,  is  a  great  temptation.  But,  in  this  way,  are  many 
brought  to  sufier  by  wild  speculators,  or  people  without  capital. 

If  these  observations  can  have  arty  influence  upon  immoderate 
ambition^  and  consequently  wild  and  extravagant  speculation,  it 
will  fiilly  reward  the  writer's  trouble,  and  perhaps  render  some 
degree  of  service  not  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  public. 

GORDIUS. 
NOTE    BY    THE    CONDUCTOR. 

With  fubmiflion  to  our  refpeftable  correfpondent,  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  remark,  that  mod  of  the  dodrines  inculcated  in  the  above 
paper  arc  pretty  much  in  unifon  with  the  general  fcntiments  of 
mankind.  Corn,  undoubtedly,  is  an  article  of  trade  the  moii  ne- 
ceflary  and  indifpenfable  ;  though,  from  the  Uncertainty  of  fea- 
fons,  fubje£l  to  greater  fluctuation  of  price  than  other  commodi- 
ties. This  fluctuation  furnifhes  room  for  fpeculation,  in  the  ex« 
ercife  of  which,  great  lofs  may  be  fuftained,  or  great  profit  may 
be  gained  by  thofe  concerned.  The  truth  of  thefe  leading  pofi- 
cions,  togetner  with  that  of  another,  namely,  that  plenty  will  in- 
fallibly bring  down  prices,  and  fcarcity  raife  them,  is  lufficient- 
ly  afcertained.  But  there  are  other  points  touched  upon  in  the 
communication  before  us,  which  feem  to  beat  a  more  quedion- 
able  character.     Thefe  fhall  be  briefly  noticed. 

In  i^xtjirji  place,  the  chief  objeft  of  this  interefting  paper  may 
be  confidered  as  an  attempt  to  convince  the  public,  that  corn  will 
become  univerfally  plentiful,  confequcntly  cheap,  when  peace  is 
rcftored  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  arguments  ufed  by  the 
author  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  may,  in  lome  degree,  be  efli- 
matcd  as  well  founded  ;  though,  according  to  our  views  of  the 
fubjed,  corn  cannot  pofBbly  tall  fo  low  as  we  have  feen  it,  be- 
came the  increafed  and  increafmg  ^value  of  labour  mull  prevent 
fuch  a  reduction  ;  and  even  were  it  to  happen,  cultivation  would 
in  a  great  meafure  be  renounced,  till  prices  return  ?d  to  an  appro- 
priate ftandard.  Allowing  prices  were  to  fall  15I.  per  cent,  be- 
low thofe  of  the  prefent  moment,  Britifh  agriculturlfls  would  not 
fuflferj  providing  the  war  taxes  were  aboliihed  -,  and  a  fall  of  this 
e>ctent  would  only  bring  the  market  value  of  corn  to  the  rates  at 
^hidl  it  can  be  imported,  duty  free.  We  arc  cle-ar  that  he  who 
cakolated  higher  than  the  importation  rates,  when  framing  pro- 
pbfill  for  land,  leaned  to  a  rod,  which,  like  chat  of  Egypt,  may 
itait  d|Ar  or  other  pierce  his  own  fide  \  whereas,  thofe  who  aflum- 
<itf  ttcfe  rates  as  the  bads  on  which  their  ofitis  wete  formed,  may 
'•'-•  C  2  '      "  be 
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be  confidered  as  having  no  caufe  for  ahrm,  were  peace  iettlrc)  to- 
morrow. Were  our  author  correal  in  his  chain  of  reafoningy 
peace  (hould  be  dreaded  as  the  greateil  evil  that  could  befal  us» 
and  cverlafting  war  regarded  as  the  necefl'ary  fafeguard  of  Britifh 
hufbandry.  We  adnr.it  in  the  fulleft  manner  that  war  caufcs  tlie 
price  of  produce  to  advance,  efpecially  in.  a  nation  that  depends, 
in  fome  meafure,  on  foreign  fupplies  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  war  is  neccflarily  accompanied  with  heavy  burthens  ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  during  the  prefent  one,  thefe  have  been 
laid  on  hufbandmen  with  more  feverity  than  on  other  claffes, 
though  not  noticed  in  the  paper  before  us. 

In  zht  fecond  place,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  primary  principle,  that 
the  market  value  of  corn  will  always  be  regulated,  not  by  the 
tjaantity  of  produce  prefented  in  the  market,  or  the  fum  of  money 
which  the  dealer  may  have  in  his  pocket,  but  by  the  affinity  which 
that  quantity  bears  to  the  market  demand.     Now  were  Britain, 
nay  the  whole  world,  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  were  produce 
increafcd  in  a  tenfold  degree,  dill  there  can  be  no  moral  impoffi- 
billty  againft  a  demand  appearing  for  all  this  vaft  increafe  of 
agricultural  produce  \  becaufe,  that  ftrong  phyfical  obftruftion, 
y/ant   of   food,    being   removed,    population    might   increafe   in 
the  like  ratio  with  improved  agriculture.     No  farmer,  poflcfled  of 
the  lead  confidcration,  increafes  the  number  of  his  live  (lock  be- 
fore additional  food  is  provided  for  their  fupport ;  and  fomethxng 
of  the  like  nature  mull  be  done  for  the  human  .race,  before  their 
nymbtrs  can  be  materially  incrcnfed.     We  do  not  fpeak  of  a  pa- 
rifh,  of  a  county,  or  even  of  a  kingdom  ;  becaufe,  in  that  limit- 
ed view,  the  neceflaries  of  life,  when  wanted,  can  be  obtained 
from  other  places  where  a  fuperplus  may  remain  ;  but  our  obfer- 
vatipns  apply  to  population  on  the  great  fcale,  the  pofllble  extent 
to  which  fuch  may  be  augmented  being  incalculable.     This  might 
be  exemplified  by  the  adlual  ftate  of  China,  and  by  the  rapid  in- 
creafe which  occurs  in  every  new  fettled  country  where  provifions 
tie  plentiful.     In  fhort,  were  the  nations  or  families,  into  which 
ijankind  arc  divided,  to  lay  afide  their  fwords  and  their  guns,  and 
onfine  thcmfelves  to  ploughfhares  and  pruning  hooks,  there  is 
ijj  faying  how  rnpidly  the  earth  mi);ht  be  improved,  or  what  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  might  be  fupported  by  its  produce.     So  long  as 
bod  was  obtained,  fo  long  might  an  increafe  go  forward,  while 
employment  would  not  be  more  wanting  than  at  the  prefent  time. 
Man  works  for  man  ;  and,  increafe  his  numbers  to  the  greatefl 
^offible  extent,  the   field  of  employment  will  furnifli  bufinefs  to 
l>e  ^C!;reater  as  it  did  to  the  fmallcr  nnmbcr. 

In  the  third  place,  though  the  price  of  corn  in  *difFerent  fea- 
•.ns  varies  very  much,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  profit 
^^  '-tiifiv-'-ir  alters  and  varies  in  the  fame  ratio.     Unfavour- 
ably 
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able  fcafofis  occafion  fcanty  crops,  and  their  concomitant  high 
prices ;  but,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  farmer's  fales  are  fo 
greatly  curtailed,  (his  home  confumption  being  the  fame  in  the 
word  as  in  the  beft  year),  that  often  he  is  not  benefited  fo  much 
as  when  prices  arc  more  moderate.  Crop  1805  rrtay  perhaps  be 
<)uoted  in  fupport  of  what  we  are  now  maintaining.  Taking  it  all 
and  all,  its  produce  was  above  a  medium ;  and  though  prices  were 
confiderably  below  thofe  of  the  current  crop,  yet  it  is  not  fuppof- 
cd  that  the  rife  of  prices  this  year  will  compenfate  the  afliial  de- 
ficiency of  produce.  In  1799,  many  farmers  could  do  little  more 
than  pay  their  rents,  notwithflanding  the  amazing  prices  given 
for  grain.  They  had  it  not  to  fell,  therefore  could  not  be  benefit- 
ed. From  theic  flud)  nations  of  crops  und  prices,  no  evidence 
however  is  furnilhed  that  corn,  when  the  value  of  money  is  con- 
fidered,  will  fall  fo  low  as  it  was  in  former  times.  When  wheat 
was  at  20s.  per  boll,  farmers  of  that  time  had  as  much  caufc  t6 
dread,  and  really  did  dread,  that  it  would  fall  to  14s.  or  15s.  as 
\rc  now  have  to  apprehend  that  it  will  return  to  the  prices  cur- 
rent only  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  ago.  Indeed,  when  at  14s.  Or 
158.  the  fame  fears  operated  on  the  minds  of  many  people  which 
fecm  to  afieft  our  author  at  this  moment. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  always  sceptical,  v.  ith  rcp^ard  to  the 
influence  which  an  increase  or  reduction  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium may  have  upon  the  market  value  of  grain,  unless  it  be  in 
dear  years,  when  an  increase  of  mod  in  m,  no  doubt,  enables  the 
purchaser  to  pay  a  high  price,  wYvqw  he  cannot  obliiin  the  article 
on  lower  terms.  If  a  man  hr.s  live  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  wants 
to  purchase  a  bvll  of  wheat,  lie  will  not  give  more  than  market 
value  for  it,  merely  because  he  has  the  means  with  him.  No — 
he  burs  it,  if  in  his  power,  for  thirty  or  forty  shillings,  though, 
having  five  pounds,  he  was  certainly  able  to  give  that  sum  to  the 
seller,  providing  that  was  its  market  value.  It  is  exactly  in  this 
way)  tliat  an  increase  or  rtHluction  (^f  the  circulating  medium  o- 
perates  upon  markets.  Th'j  Largest  supply  of  money  will  not 
raise  prices,  if  the  supply  of  grain  presented  exceeds  the  demand, 
though,  vice  vfrsa,  this  supply  of  money  enables  the  purchaser  to 
procure  the  quantity  wanted,  if  such  is  within  his  reach. 

Lajtfyj  with  regard  to  what  is  said  concerning  Dr  Paley's 
thoughts  on  population,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  our  re- 
spectable correspondent  has  fallen  into  a  radical  error,  by  substi- 
tating  years  ior  generaticnsy  when  making  his  geometrical  calcula- 
tions on  the  increase  of  mankind.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
diat  the  progeny  of  the  original  pair  would  exceed  the  number  of 
tin  in  the  27th  year,  whereas  they  are  rated  at  as  many  hundred 
miDions.  Again,  as  to  the  increase  of  their  capital,  we  are  led 
|a  fapposc  tliat,  if  500/.  gained  1000/.  in  the  first  year,  1500/. 
^mddy-  on  the  like  principles,  gain  15000/.  in  the  second,  and  $• 
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on  as  the  stock  increased,  in  all  time  coming,  which  vmould 
nish  a  result  very  different  from  the  one  given.     Dr  Paley'g  j 
on  population  seem  tolerably  correct ;  and  we  are  clear  tjia 
increase  of  mankind  would  take  place  in  something  like  a 
metrical  progression,  were  not  that  increase  retarded  both  by 
ral  and  physical  causes.     "We  see  in  every  new  settled  cou 
where  provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  marriage  earlj 
tered  into,  that  population  increases  much  faster  than  it  dq 
old  settled  countries,  where  richer  are  accumulated,  and  In 
has  diffused  its  baneful  influence.     In  such  countries  popul 
becomes  in  a  manner  stationary  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  resti 
to  the  number  who  can  find  employment  and  sustenance*     i 
like  mankind,  would  also  increase  geometrically,  were  the  -% 
that  is  produced  to  be  always  sown  again ;  but,  as  nearly  tb 
quantity  is  only  annually  sown,  the  increase  must  be  com] 
on  principles  very  different ;  of  course,  the  number  of  ir 
tants  of  every  country,  already  fully  cultivated,  can  only  \ 
creased,  when  improved  husbandry  is  practised,  whereby  a 
spot  of  ground  is  made  to  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  prcniuc 
by  importing  supplies  from  other  places.     Britain,  for  s^ 
years  past,  has  been  placed  in  the  last  mentioned  situation 
obliged  to  make  purchases  of  food  from  other  nations,  in  1 
which  she  has  exchanged  the  produce  of  her  other  manufact 
though  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  many  sources  of  s 
remain  at  home,  whence  the  present  population  might  dra' 
support,  did  not  legal  restraints  prevent  them  from  being  o 
or  touched. 

As  discouraging  conclusions  might  have  been  drawn  from 
part  of  what  is  stated  by  our  respectable  correspondent,  w< 
used  the  freedom  to  offer  these  passing  remarks  ;  and  shot 
n\eaning  have  been  mistaken  in  a  single  instance,  we  look  f 
cuse,  seeing  that,  if  an  erroneous  view  has  been  taken,  xhi 
is  wholly  unintentional. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Kelp^ 

Sir,  Balmacara^  SOtk  October  II 

As  I  have  not  the  opportunity  of  perufing  your  valuable 

.rifion  fo  regularly  as  I  could  wifh,  I   am  uncertain  wheth^ 

cultivation  of  kelp  {hores  falls  within  the  plan  of  your  ^ 

'.  have  of  late  paid  fonie  attention  to  that  fubjeci  ;  and  if  y^ 

leem    the  following  fafts  and  obfervations  worthy  of  a  . 

.lerein,  they  are  very  much  at   your  fervice.     I  am,  with  n 

L-fpcft,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

Thomas  Dudgbq 

Ti 
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There  h^s  been  kelp  manufadured  this  feafon  on  t!ie  eftate  of 
Lochaldi  in  Rofsfliire,  the  property  of  Hugh  Iniies,  Efquire,  at 
A,  which  is  (ituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lochs  Duich  and 
Long,  and  at  D,  on  the  fhore  of  Lochcarron.  The  quantity  of 
(bore  A,  from  which  the  ware  was  cut,  amounted  to  4  acres  3 
rpods  I  fall  Scots,  and  produced  of  kelp  Tons  7:10  cwt. 

^f  2 1  cwt.  to  tJie  ton,  which  is  the  felling  weight 

in  this  country. 
The  (hore  D  meafured  8   acres    1    rood    1   fall,    . 

and  produced  of  kelp  only  -  -  5  :  20 

,  Tons  13:9  cwt. 

From  thefe  difproportions,  it  is  evident  there  have  been  fonae 
very  confiderable  difFeronces  between  tliefe  crops,  or  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  them.  The  crop  of  kelp- ware  on  A  was  cut  at  the 
age  of  three  years  5  that  on  D  was  cut  at  five  years  old  j  which 
tends  to  confirm  a  generally  acknowledged  opinion  among  kelp 
manufaAurers,  that  fea-ware  is  at  its  prime  at  three  years  old 
for  producing  kelp  j  and  that  every  year  thereafter  it  lofes  fub- 
ftance.  And,  in  one  refpe£l,  ^his  is  evident  to  the  eye,  as  it  gets 
much  thinner  in  the  (terns  and  leaves.  Perhaps  chemiUs  may  be 
able  to  aflign  other  reafons,  which  may  gratify  curiofity.  How- 
ever, in  this  particular  cafe,  there  were  other  evidont  circumftan- 
ces  which  accounted  for  the  fmail  produce  of  kelp  from  the  larger 
quantity  of  furface.  Tliough  the  weather  was  pretty  favourable 
for  manufacVuring  iliore  D  \  yet  there  was  one  acre  of  it  which 
was  not  fo  clofe  a  crop,  owing  to  the  (tones  upon  it  being  too  thin 
on  the  furface  ;  and,  upon  examining  (bore  D,  it  apparently  was 
Bot  fo  clofe  cut  as  it  (hould  have  been,  which  the  kelper  accgunt- 
ed  for  by  faying,  that  the  tides  were  not  perfe£tly  favourable  \  and, 
moreover,  nearly  the  one  half  of  xhe  ware,  after  being  cut,  re- 
quired to  be  floated  a  vepy  confiderable  diitance  tp  tlie  hjirning 
kilns ;  in  which  operation  fome  of  it  might  have  been  lolt :  where- 
as, on  (hore  A,  the  crop  was,  and  mult  always  be,  good,  from 
t<he  favourable  fituatipn  of  the  fliore,  and  the  (tones  upon  It ; 
and  the  diitance  of  floating  it  was  very  (hort.  Notwithltand- 
ir.g,  even  the  produce  from  A  was  not  fo  much  as  there  w.^s 
reafon  to  expedt.  During  the  time  of  manufacturing  it,  the 
weatlier  was  very  unfavourable,  being  exceflively  wet^  It  is  true, 
the  Icelper  inlilted,  that  he  had  manufachired  all  the  quan- 
tity cut ;  but  fome  doubts  might  be  entertained  of  his  verafcity ; 
becaufe  a  very  adlive  kelper  from  the  ifland  of  Skye  purchafed  as 
much  growing  ware  on  the  fame  (hore,  and  at  the  fame  time,  as 
would  produce  a  ton  of  kelp ;  and  there  is  credible  information 
that  he  lolt  the  one  half  of  it  by  the  unfavourablenefs  of  the  fea- 
btu     In  (hon,  thefe  and  other  circumftances  render  any  data  on 

C  4  this 
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this  fubje61  very  vap;ue.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  different  1 
of  ware  produce  a  leffer  and  greater  quantity  of  kelp ;  and  1 
different  kinds  muft  frequently  grow  promifcuouflj",  in  un« 
quantities. 

The  kinds  of  ware  mod  frequently  manufaftured  into  kel 
this  di(lri£l,  are  the  bell  or  knotted  ware,  and  the  fea-oak  5 
former  of  which  is  efteemed  the  mod  produftive  of  kelp, 
may  be  another  caufe  why  the  ware  on  (hore  A  produced  a  g 
cr  proportion  than  D  \  it  having  a  greater  mixture  of  the 
ware  than  (hore  D. 

The  expenfe  of  manufafturing  kelp  has,  like  every  other 
ration,  increafed  confiderably  of  late  years.  Lord  Seaforth's 
tor  in  the  parifh  of  Ktntail,  employed  a  kelper  from  the  Ifl 
Skye,  to  manufaSure  the  kelp  on  that  eftate  laft  fummer. 
engaged  to  give  him  what  he  calls  the  extravagant  hire  of  4I 
ton,  befides  fumifhing  him  with  the  ufe  of  a  boat,  (perhaps  of 
or  three  tons  burthen),  hooks  or  fickles  for  cutting  the  ware,  1 
ing  irons  or  clads^  and  creels  -and  hand-barrows,  with  lod] 
pots  and  diihes  for  preparing  viftuals  for  the  kelpers,  who  n 
amount  to  about  fi xteen  perfons.  It  was  propofed  to  have  fei 
Innes's  kelp  fhores,  for  laft  feafon,  at  a  rent  certain ;  but  a 
appointment  prevented  that  fcheme.  It  was  therefore  nece 
to  employ  people  on  the  eftate  to  manufaGure  it  on  Mr  In 
perfonal  account.  Though  it  may  appear  a  little  ftrange,  the 
habitants  of  the  Mainland,  in  this  diftrift,  do  not  employ  tl 
felves  fo  much  in  this  manufafture  as  the  iflanders.  It  beinj 
cuftom  for  the  Mainland  proprietors  to  hire  kelpers  annually  a 
Ifle  of  Skye  markets ;  of  courfe,  our  owti  people  are  lefs  e: 
at  the  operation,  and,  conl'equently,  more  expenfive  ferv 
Notwithftandin^,  it  is  very  evident,  that  it  would  be  the  tru 
tereft  of  the  Mainland  proprietors  to  employ  the  poor  pcopl 
their  own  eftates  in  this  manufa£ture.  Moreover,  it  became 
ceffary  to  engage  the  individual  labourers  at  higher  rates 
what  an  experienced  and  economic'dl  ifl^nder  would  have  c! 
The  particulars  of  manuf.i£turing  and  l!ii['ping  the  above  qu 
^•v  of  kelp  are  as  follow. 

The  manufafturer  or  kelper  had  30s.  per  ton,  which,  on    13 
9  cwt.,  amounted  to  -  -  -         L.  jp  k 

\  foreman  or  grieve,  58  days,  at  2s.  -  5   i< 

I  men  labourers,  46  days,  nearly  at  is.  ad.         -         29   l< 
;  women  ditto,  46  ditto,  at  6d.  -  -  ^   i 

■^  ditto      ditto,  2i  ditto,  at  6d.  -  -  o     i 

^elides  this  money  wage,  each  fixed  labourer,  of  whom 
rhpre  w^^^e  x  7,  had  1  ftone  of  oat-meal  per  week. — 

n 

Carry  over     L.  61 
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Brought  over  L.  6i     o     i 

17  bolls  I  firlot  2  pecks  was  given  them,  which,  at 

22$.  per  boll,  is            -             -            -           -  '9     2     3 

Allowance  to  each  of  thefe  1 7  for  (hoes,  3s.          -  2   1 1     o 

Hire  of  a  boat  during  the  work             -              -  100 

Incidental  expences  for  hooks,  fmiths'  work  on  irons, 

whiiky  to  labourers,  iron,  &c.             -             -  3     7     4 

Expence  of  (hipping  kelp,  boat  hire,  &c.            -  196 

Total  expence         L.  88   10     2 
The  kelp  manufaflured,  13  tons  9  cwt.,  was  fold  at 
^    81.  per  ton  -^  .  -  107     8     7 

Net  profit  only  L.  1 8  1 8  ^ 
—which  is  about  11.  8s.  Id.  per  ton;  whereas,  had  the  sam^ 
quantity  of  kelp  been  manufactured  by  the  Skye  kelper  employed 
by  Lord  Seaforth's  factor,  extravagant  as  his  wages  above  stated 
were  esteemed,  there  would  have  been  an  additional  pro(it  to  the 
proprietor  of  no  less  than  about  21.  10s.  per  ton.  At  same  time, 
It  18  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  such  a  saving  would  always  ac* 
cnie.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  Skye  kelper 
most  have  suflfered  considerably  by  his  contract,  and  that  owing 
entirely  to  the  unfavourable  season. 

The  share  of  the  above  expense,  which  was  incurred  on  shore 
D,  amounted  to  -         -  -  -         L.  34?     6     74 

That  against  A,  was  of  course     -        -  -  54     3     6| 

L.  88  10  2 
On  calculation,  it  will  be  found,  if  the  weather  had  been  e- 
qaally  favourable  at  the  time  of  manufacturing  shere  A  as  shor6 
D,  there  would  have  been  a  saving  on  shore  A  of  about  41.  18s; 
Also  the  shore  A,  as  above  noticed,  is  situated  more  convenient- 
ly for  burning  than  shore  D  ;  tlierefore,  in  a  comparison  between 
A  and  D,  the  saving  on  this  account  must  also  be  placed  to  the 
debit  of  shore  A. 

On  the  foregoing  statement  of  expense,  it  may  be  remarked,  irt 
genera],  that  the  wages  given  to  the  kclpers  and  mere  labourers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  too  high,  and  also  that  too  great  a  proportion  of 
men  were  employed,  as  the  opinion  was,  that  every  woman  did 
as  much  work  as  any  man  ;  of  course,  more  circumspection  must 
be  iwed  next  season.  At  same  time,  it  is  acknowledged  as  per- 
fectly fair,  that  kelpers  should  be  allowed  more  wages  than  any 
odMHT  bboirrers,  they  being  frequently  exposed  during  night  to 
•wet  from  above  and  below,  and  generally  to  bad  accommodation. 
Aday4alK  "er's  wage  here  is  Is.  6d.  \  and  the  peck  of  oatmeal 
1^  4HI  an  average,  be  always  obtained  under  this  sum. 
;v-  From 
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From  die  above  statement,  it  appears,  that  the  average  quan- 
tity of  kelp  manufactured  from  the  above  shores,  was  about  one 
ton  and  two  thirds  of  a  hundred  weight,  per  Scots  acre ;  and  it  is 
huipbly  thought  that,  in  general,  this  produce  may  be  reckoned 
on  with  safety.  Indeed,  it  is  presumed  to  be  rather  below  the 
average  produce  of  kelp  from  the  shores  of  the  Western  High- 
land^i  and  Islands  of  ScolJ'aml. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  average  rent  paid  to  proprietors  of  kelp 
shores,  for  several  years  past,  may  amount  to  about  *d\,  per  ton ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  this  sum  may  be  counted  on  with  certainty, 
so  long  as  Government  preserves  the  duty  on  barilla,  which  it  is 
certainly  sound  policy  to  do.  There  are  immense  tracts  of  shore 
on  the  Mainland  ;ind  Islands,  which  may  be  easily  cultivated  for 
the  production  of  kelp,  from  which,  at  present,  not  one  penny  is 
derived.  All  the  cultivation  requisite,  is  to  place  whin  or  other 
kard  stones,  not  under  the  size  of  the  crown  of  a  hat,  upon  such 
vacant  spaces.  Several  people  with  boats  on  Mr  Innes's  property, 
have  been  contracted  with  to  plant  four  acres  of  shore  with  such 
stones,  at  the  rate  of  201.  per  Scots  acre.  Such  stones  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  at  high  water  mark,  on  all  the  shores  of  the 
lochs  of  the  Highlands.  They  are  put  into  the  boat  at  high- 
water,  and  then  carried  to  the  ground  to  be  planted,  and  thrown 
overboard  ;  and  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide  they  are  distributed  regu- 
larly over  the  shore,  preserving  a  clear  space  round  every  stone 
of  one  foot  •,  which  distance,  after  very  minute  examination,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  eligible  for  producing  the  greatest  crop  of 
ware.  It  is  evident  these  stones  should  be  of  a  round  shape  ;  the 
more  surface  being  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  the  air  and 
water,  so  much  more  kelp-ware  will  be  produced  from  a  given 
space  of  ground.  In  four  years  the  first  crop  may  be  cut ;  Moiicl^y 
on  the  above  data^  will  yield  about  4  per  cent,  on  the  original  ex- 
pense. But  the  crop  may  be  manufactured  into  kelp  in  every 
third  year  thereafter  ;  which,  on  the  same  dateLy  is  equal  to  about 
5  per  cent.  In  tliis  improvement,  there  is  no  hazard  of  bad 
crops  )  and  if  the  manufacture  is  begun  early  enough  in  the  sear 
jOn,  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  bad  weather ; 
it  being  understood,  that  the  operation  of  kelp-making  can  be 
<:r.rried  on,  should  there  be  no  more  than  tM'^o  dry  days  in  eight. 
This  cultivation  is  therefore  humbly  recommended  to  the  seri- 
ous and  immediate  attention  of  all  proprietors  of  sea-shores. 
Fractional  accuracy  has  not  been  attempted  in  the  above  state* 
nients,  such  being  esteemed,  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  mere  affec-» 
ration.  But  it  is  thought,  if  there  be  any  errors,  they  arp  on  the 
.de  of  moderation. 

Some  kelpers  fay  that   lojo,  others  fiy  that  poo  credfuls  o£ 

yy    'be  'Uwre  iP'^  ^''^a-o.ik)  will  make  a  ton  of  keip.     The  ayer-? 

age 
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jfe  of  thefe  quantities  is  975.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  extent 
of  ihore  neceflary  for  the  growth  of  this  quantity  of  ware,  there 
was  meafured,  with  all  poflible  accuracy,  a  fall  of  ground  on  Af 
two  on  D,  and  another  at  K ;  the  lad  (ituated  on  the  ihore  of 
liOchaUh.  And  an  average  crop  on  each  of  thefe  places  was 
chofen,  as  near  as  could  be  gueiled  by  the  eye.  And  all  thefe 
crops  were  of  three  years  growtli,  except  that  on  D,  which,  at 
dated  above,  was  of  five  years. 

JFelgit 
Creeifuls.   Cwt.  qrs.  lihn 
The  fall  on  A  being  compofed  of  nearly 

equal  quantities  of  bell-ware  and  fea- 

oak,  produced        •  -        -        -         X2  5       2     26 

Cwt,  qrtm 
On  one  of  the  falls  of  D  grew  the 

bell-ware,  which  meafured  11 

creelfuls,  and  weighed       -70 
Ob  the  other  fall  of  D  was  fea-oak, 

meafuring  9  creelfuls        *        3       2 

The  averages  of  which  are  -  9  5       ^       • 

.The  fall  K  grew  fea-oak,  with  a  fmall 

mixture  of  bell-ware  ^  it  produced     -         10  5       3       ^ 


The  average  of  thefe  numbers  are, 
I  of  creelfuls,  and  5  cwt.  2  qrs. 

8i  lib.         -         -  -  -  31  16226 

Of  courfe,  a  Scots  acre  (hould  produce  about  1653  creelfuls, 
weighing  about  44  tons  1 2  cwt.,  which,  according  to  the  above 
opinion  of  kelpers,  would  produce  about  1  ton  and  14  cwt.  of  kelp 
of  2 1  cwt.  per  ton,  which  is  about  1 3  cwt.  more  p.  acre  than  the 
refult  of  the  above  manufacture. 

The  fize  of  the  creels  here  alluded  to,  are  (imilar  to  thofe  ufed 
by  the  Edinburgh  porters.  One  of  the  largeft,  on  meafuremeut, 
'was  found  to  contain  6oco  cubic  inches ;  one  of  the  fmalleft 
sneafured  about  3840  inches  cubic  :  So  the  average  fize  of  thefe 
creels  may  be  edimated  at  about  2.8  cubic  feet.  The  people,  at 
filling  them  with  ware,  cram  and  heap  them. 

Therefore,  ihould  there  be  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
cultivating  kelp  (hores,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  kelp,  (of  which 
there  certainly  fhould  be  none),  it  appears  clear,  by  the  lafl  ex- 
periment, that,  as  a  manure,  it  is  ilill  more  worthy  of  attention, 
Cfcry  ton  being  furely  worth  38.,  which,  at  the  above  expenfe 
cf  caltivation,  would  pay  more  than  10  per  cent. 
u.^JKlie  mode  of  cutting  and  manufacturing  kelp  on  the  weft  coaft 
landj  appears  flovenly.    No  attempt  feems  hitherto  to  have 

been 
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been  mnde  to  cut  the  tangle  {Fucus  digitaius  hinnTei),  wWch 
is  almofr  never  uncovered  by  the  lowed  ebbs,  and  is  a  mod  vai» 
luable  V  are.     A  (chonie  for  doing  fo  is  in  contemplation. 

It  appears  :\  r.\wh  nior''  rational  plan  for  proprietors  to  im- 
prove the  property  tiiey  profolitly  poflefs,  than  to  make  new 
purchafes,  and  leave  the  viiiole'to  their  heirs  in  a  date  of  nature. 
The  improvn^nts  which  may  be  made  in  the  Highlands  at 
a  fmall  e.xperio,  by  draining,  watering,  and  trenching,  are  im^ 
menfe.  Tl:e  inh.iHtants  ought  therefore  to  feel  the  mod  lively 
gratitude  for  the  ir.tered  and  exertions  which  Government  are 
taking  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  by  roads,  bridges, 
and  canals.  At  fame  lime,  it  appears  a  matter  of  great  furprife, 
that  Government  feems,  in  a  great  degree,  to  overlook  the  incal- 
culable advantage  it  would  be  to  the  nation  at  large,  were 
the  deep  fea,  or  Dutch  mode  of  fidiing  herrings  introduced  on 
our  own  coads.  It  certainly  would  be  no  difficult  or  expenfive 
undertaking,  to  liberate  fome  of  our  Dutch  prilbners,  and  equip 
a  ft' w  vefl'els  for  this  purpofe,  under  the  immediate  fuperintendance 
and  direftion  of  a  perfon  of  acknowledged  (kill  and  perfeverance. 
The  iuccefs  of  the  fchemc  it  is  humbly,  but  confidently  thought. 
Would  be  of  more  real  and  immediate  advantage,  than  all  the 
roads,  bridges,  and  canals  in  the  Highlands.  It  appears  no  dif*- 
ficult  matter  to  prove,  that  the  herring  fiOiery,  as  it  is  prefently 
conduAed^  does,  on  an  average  of  years,  as  much  real  evil  as 
good  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Iflands  of  Scotland. 

D. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Some  particulars  respecting  the  Husbandry  cf  East  Kenty  and  the 

Mcde  of  Cropping  adopted  there. 

Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  handing  you  a  few  particulars  of  the 
round  tilth  si/stern,  as  pursued  on  our  good  lands  in  East  Kent, 
;vhich  may  be  inserted  in  your  Magazine,  should  you  judge  them 
^f  sufficient  importance. 

Rotation. — 1st,  Barley — 2d,  Beans — 3d,  Wheat. 

The  wheat  gratten  is  ploughed  rlirectly  after  the  wheat-seed  is 
inished,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  cross-ploughed  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  spring  ;  again  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  ac- 
:ording  to  the  cleanness  of  the  land.  And,  in  April,  barley  is 
'-•lied  in  rows,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  r.t  the  rate  of  2\ 
j^  3  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  i:>  hand-hoed  and  hand- weeded.. 
Vs  early  as  possible  next  winter,  manure  is  carted  out,  (40  or  50 
^irr  bo'-c-  -Mr     f-'^f^?  pc    •cr'*),  spread  upon  the  barley  stubble, 
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and  the  land  ploughed.     Beans  are  drilled  eighteen  or  twenty  in^ 
cbes  apart,  3^  and  4  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
up,  the  land  is  harrowed  across  the  rows,  and  horse  and  hand- 
hoed,  (generally  three  times  each),  and  kept  completely  clean. 
At  the  last  horse-hoeinje,  the  beans  are  earthed  up  with  a  plate ; 
^d  when  harvested  (oiten  before  the  beans  are  carried),  the  land 
is  broad-shared  or  spuddled^  and  the  rubbish  (if  any)  either  burn- 
ed or  carried  off,  till  perfectly  clean.     It  is  then  ploughed,  and 
either  drilled  with  wheat,  3  bushels  per  acre,  or  sown  broadcast, 
from  34  to  4  bushels :  the  wheat,  if  drilled,  is  hand-hoed  and 
hand-weeded ;    if  sown,   hand-weeded  only.     This   is   the   old 
Kentish  round  tilth  j  and  on  good  land  is  very  productive.     Whatt 
breadth  of  clover  is  wanted  for  soiling  (universally  practised)  is 
sown,  of  course,  on  the  barley,  and  is  again  broken  up  with  the 
bean  gratten  for  wheat.     Our  land  is  ploughed  with  a  turn-wrest 
plough,  perfectly  flat  (as  if  dug  with  a  spade),  from  five  to  seven 
inches  deep  for  corn  crops  ;  and  in  wet  soils,  ploughed  also  with 
a  turn-wrest,  in  fiat  ridges,  half  a  rod  or  a  rod  in  width ;  and  the 
furrows  are  opened,  after  the  corn  is  harrowed  in,  with  an  old 
plough  with  a  double  \\Trest,  which  lets  off  the  water,  so  that  the 
marks  of  the  furrows  are  scarcely  visible.     In  this  way,  when 
the  com  is  in  ear,  the  fields  alv/ays  have  a  very  neat  and  husband- 
manlike appearance,  far  superior  to  the  high  round  ridges  of  ma- 
ny other  counties,  where  the  tops  carry  the  only  good  crop,  and 
the  lower  parts  generally  a  mass  of  rubbish.     It  also  is  very  fa- 
vourable for  mowing  the  corn,  and  when  the  land  is  required  to 
be  laid  down  in  pasture.     No  where  are  seen  sush  good  crops  on 
poor  land,  nor  crops,  in  general,  so  clean  and  free  from  weeds 
as  in  Kent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  description  of  what  is  called  the  round 
tilth  of  Kent i  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
larmmg  pursued  by  myself.  According  to  it,  the  land  is  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  amelioration  ;  and  few  (very  few)  acres  ever 
require  summer  fallow,  whilst  the  crops  are  large  and  the  value 
considerable,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  under  mentioned  averages. 
If  the  land,  in  the  course  adopted,  tires  of  broad  clover,  a  crop 
of  sprinjT  tares  can  be  taken  :  if  potatoes  are  thought  to  recur  too 
often,  Mazagan  beans  may  be  drilled  in  furrows,  eighteen  inches 
apart ;  and,  at  their  last  earthing,  turnips  may  be  sown,  in  which 
way  they  often  succeed  as  well  as  if  cultivated  on  a  fallow. 

Eighty  acres  of  good  loamy  soil,  worth  from  20s.  to  30s.  j!7,  acre^ 
and  managed  in  the  following  course — 1st,  Potatoes  ;  2d,  Barley; 
Sd»  Clover ;  4th,  Wheat.  Mode  of  operation — After  wheat  sea- 
ioilji  the  nvheat  gratten  is  ploughed  \  and,  in  the  spring,  the  dung 
(long)  80  loads  per  acre,  is  carted  out,  and  spread  on  the  land. 
Jin.'  April  or  May,  potatoes  are  planted  {Q  sacks  per  acre),  by 
^4  opening 
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opening  balks  with  a  plough,  at  eight  to  the  rod  ;  and  the  seed  \i 
covered  by  splitting  the  balks.  It  may  perhaps  be  more  eligible, 
not  to  carry  out  the  dung  till  after  the  balks  are  opeped,  when  it 
may  be  put  into  them  by  men  from  the  cart,  before  or  after  the  seed. 
When  the  potatoes  appear,  the  land  is  dressed  down  fine  j  hand- 
hoeing  and  skimming  are  given  through  the  summer  j  and,  in  Au- 
!;ust,  they  are  earthed  up  with  a  double  mould-board  plough, 
n  November,  the  crop  is  ploughed  up  by  the  same  plough,  o- 
pening  every  other  furrow,  and  gathered  by  women.  Then  the 
other  furrows  are  opened  and  picked  ;  the  ground  wrought  with 
heavy  harrows  well  loaded,  and  again  picked.  The  land  is  then 
left  till  spring ;  and,  in  March,  ploughed,  and  immediately  drill- 
ed with  barley,  (3  bushels  per  acrej,  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
apart.  The  barley,  when  up,  is  hand-hoed,  and  sown  with  clo- 
ver, which  may  the  next  spring  be  either  coal-ashed  or  gypsumed* 
The  clover  (if  near  a  town  where  there  is  a  demand  for  green  food, 
may  be  sold  standing ;  the  purchasers  being  at  all  expenses  of  re- 
moving it,  &c.)  is  either  fed  with  sheep,  in  which  case  some  tre- 
foil seed  should  be  mixed,  till  June,  and  then  seeded ;  or  the  first 
crop,  or  both,  are  mown  for  hay.  In  November,  the  lea  is 
ploughed  and  drilled  with  wheat,  S  bushels  per  acre,  from  seven 
to' nine  inches  asunder ;  and  well  hand-hoed  and  hand-weeded 
during  the  summer. 
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POTATOES— Expenfes  iRYcar 
per  acre. 

Ploughing  the    wheat 

gratten  -  L.  o  lo 

Harrowing  -  o     i 

30  Lds.  long  dung  and 

carriage 
Spreading 
Furrowing  and  covering 

the  feed 
Seed  and  planting 
Harrowing    when    the 

potatoes  appear 
Hand-hoeing 
•Skimming  and  earthing 

up         - 
^^•'^king  up  I  to  facks, 

».  3d. 
Ploughing  up,  harrow- 

'ng  and  (lortng,  &c. 
lent  and  rates,  40s.— 

*ythe,  Ss- 
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Produce  per  acre, 

120  Sacks,  at  48.      L.  24 
Expenfes  -  16 


o 
8 


o 
6 


Profit  per  acre     L.  7   1 1     6 


Profit  on  20  acres  L.  151    10 


X  15    o 


14 
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.  2d  Year,  BARLEY.  Produce. 

One  ploughing            L.  o  1 2     o  6  Q^s*  barley,  308.     L.  9     o    q 

Harrow  and  ruU         -0462  Loads  draw         •  400 

DrOHog  and  haod-hoeing  050  — 'i  ■ 

Mowing         --026  L,i3oa 

Binding,  28. — carrying,  Expcnfcs         -          S     S     ^ 

.  68»        •            •         080  ■    ■ 

Thrafhin^            -             o  12     o  Profit  per  acre     L.  7   15     o 

Bioding  ftraw         -  040  

Seed          -             -          o  II     o  Profit  on  20  acres    l^oi^^     o    9 
Reoi,  rates  and  tythe       260 

!.  ... 

L.5    5    o 

3d  Year,  CLOVER.  Froducr. 

Seed  and  fowing     -     L.  o     8     o  4  Tons  hay         -      L.  1 2     o     o 

Stone-picking         -          020  Expenfes              -             510 

Coal-a(h  or  gypfum     -     i    1  o     o  

Mowing  and  harveiUng     o  15     o  Profit  per  acre     L.  6  19     o 

Kcnt^  rates  and  tithe        260  ■■ 

Profit  on  20  acres   L.  1 39     o    €> 

L.  5     10 

I  have  fold  clover  ftanding  to  cow-keepers,  &c.  as  high  as  17  guineai 
per  ftatute  acre. 

4ih  Year,  WHEAT.  Produce. 

PloBghing       -       -     L.  o  12     o  4  Qrs.  Wheat,  3].      L.12     o    o 

Harrowing  &  Drilling      050  Straw  48s.,  Stubble  6s.      2   14     a 

Handhoeing         -       -     o     3     o  — 

Harveftiog,  &c.        -        o  18     o  Produce          L.  14  14     o 

Thralhing,  &c.         -         i      i-    o  Expenfes               676 

Seed         -         -         -      I     2     6  

iCcDK,  Rates  and  Tythe    260  Profit  per  acre  L.  8     6     6 


L.6     7     6        Profit  on  20  acres  L.I 66  10  o 

RECAPITULATION, 

Expenset.  Produce.      Profit^. Acre.   Profit omo Acres. 

FotatoctL.  16     8    6    L.  24    o    o    L.  7  11     6      L.  151  10  o 

Barley      '     5     S     o         13     o    o         7  15     o            ^SS  o  o^ 

Clover      •510         12     00         6190           139  o  o 

What      -676         14140         866           166  10  o 


* 


Total  Profit  per  Annum     L.  6i  2     o     o 

Trufting 


96  Queries  Relative  to  the  Smut.  Feb. 

Trading  the  above  may  be  of  fervicc  to  your  readers,  and  ferve 
as  an  inftance  of  my  defire  to  fupport  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  I 
%m  yours,  &c. 

A  Man  of  Kent. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

Though  the  rotation,  mentioned  by  our  refpeftable  corrc- 
fpondent  in  the  above  letter,  abftraftedly  confidcred,  is  far  froqi 
gaining  our  approbation,  yet,  as  it  appears  to  be  executed  with 
much  advantage  to  the  occupier,  we  mud  prefume  that  it  is 
well  calculated  for  the  foil  and  climate  of  the  didrifl  in  which 
it  is  pradifed.  Judging,  however,  by  the  expenfe  of  labour 
in  our  own  country,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  charges 
of  management  are  confiderably  underrated,  or  that  the  full  par- 
ticulars are  not  expreffed. — As,  for  inftance,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  culture  of  a  potatoe  crop,  which  had  got  no  more  than  one 
clean  ploughing ;  or  of  a  courfe  of  crops,  where  no  more  than 
three  ploughings  are  given  in  four  years  ?  Such  a  mode  of  culture 
may,  for  all  we  know,  anfwer  well  in  the  fertile  diftrift  of  Kent  j 
but  in  almoft  every  other  part  of  the  ifland,  where  hufbandmen 
muft  earn  their  bread  by  the  fweat  of  their  brows,  would  run  out 
^c  land,  and  greatly  deteriorate  the  fame  in  a  few  feafons. 

With  regard  to  the  annual  profit,  all  we  can  fay  is,  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  a  farmer  in  Kent.  If  eighty  acres  of  laqd,  which 
will  leave  a  gain  of  612I.  to  the  tenant,  can  be  rented  at  lOol.,  or 
even  1 2fol.,  then,  to  be  fure,  the  criterion  adopted  by  the  Minifter, 
in  afcertiaining  the  property  tax  upon  tenants,  is  a  falfe  one.  The 
Minifter  was  pleafed  to  confider  the  income  of  fuch,  as  not  exceed- 
ing one  half  of  the  rental  \  whereas,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
above  ftatement,  that  the  rental  does  not,  at  the  moft^  amount  to 
one  fifth  part  of  the  income.  N. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

^eries  relative  to  the  Smut, 

I  HAVE  obferved,  fprung  from  the  fame  feed  of  oats,  three 
^alks,  one  of  which  bore  a  head  entirely  fmutted  or  blacked ;  an- 
ther had  a  healthy  head,  entirely  free  from  that  difeafc  5  and  the 
lead  of  the  third  contained  grains,  partly  fmutted,  and  partly  free 
*rom  fmut.  Thefe  ftems  were  all  vigorous,  and  the  fmutted  head 
>5id  not  opened  to  the  day. 

Vf^ny  h-nds  o^  wheat,  alfo,  I  have  feen  containing  grains,  fomc 
inr       \fr-    '»>     >«fi    m  fhf  ^ame  head. 

Now, 


■«' 
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^  Now,  I  beg  to  t(k  the  following  queftbn,  with  thefe  hOts  in 
view  :  Upon  what  principle  does  pickling  or  fteeping  feed  wheat 
l£t  in  its  fuppofed  operation  of  preventing  fmut  ? 

Further,  Did  ever  any  one  (ee  a  field  of  wheat  entirely  free 
from  fmut,  whether  the  feed  had  been  pickled  or  not  ?  If  the 
infwer  is  negative,  as  I  believe  it  will  be.  Does  this  denote,  that 
pickling  the  feed,  is  not  infallible  in  preventing  fmut,  or  what  elfe  ? 
And  if^infallible.  Why  are  not  feed-barley  and  oat3  alfo  pickled> 
to  prevent  the  fmut  ?  A.  S. 
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TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Ntno  Edition  of  Language  to  Horfes  recommended. 
Sir, 

Although  I  have  poflefled  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  long 
time,  yet  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  farmer.  One  thing,  in  prac-» 
ticey  Arikes  me  as  requiring  amendment,  namely,  the  language 
ilfed  to  horfes,  which  varies  in  every  diftri£l.  I  obferve,  with 
grief,  that  every  one  who  works  horfes  adopts  a  difierent  language 
or  mode  of  fpeaking  to  the  animal.  Hence,  every  new  fervant 
that  a  hxmti  gets  has  a  different  mode  of  fpeaking  to  his  horfes, 
#luch  it  is  impoffible  they  can  underftand  ;  and  becaufe  they  don't 
underftand  it,  the  poor  creatures  muft  undergo  many  a  fore 
thraflling,  till  they  comprehend  what  is  meant.  This  comes  to 
mfi  fo  mquently,  that  a  remedy  (hould  be  provided.  When  a 
AorTc  is  fold,  he  is  fubje£led  to  the  fame  treatment  \  and  by  fuch 
nfiige,  the  poor  animal  is,  in  many  cafes,  rendered  altogether 
ftujnd ;  but,  befides  the  whipping  tlie  poor  beaft  gets,  the  work  is 
frequently  not  fo  well  executed,  whilft  the  harnefs  and  implements 
tn  broken  or  injured. 

Now,  what  I  would  propofe  is — ^That  fome  of  your  gentlemen 
Eumers^  or  fociety  of  farmers,  (hould  meet  and  choofe  a  few  (hort 
Wohb  that  may  ferve  to  dire£t  horfes  in  all  cafes,  and  explain 
wtoi  axid  how  they  are  to  be  ufed,  which  may  be  done  in  very 
little  hMMn.  Alfo,  every  farAntr  ought  to  be  enjoined  to  get  a 
copy  diereof ;  and  evei^  lad  that  pretends  to  work  with  horfei,  to 
hate  it  by^  heart  \  aAd  whoever  deviates  from  it,  let  him  be  ca- 
fliMtd  ;  fbr^  if  thiere  was  one  mode  of  fpeaking  to  horfes  S  work 
tlirofig|h  xht  whole  nation,  it  certainly  would  be  of  great  utility. 
'  If  yw  think  the  above  deferves  a  plac6  in  your  Magazine,  it  may 
fttMJat^  fodie  qualified  farmers  to  do  the  heedful,  and  will  oblige 
rftttf^c^f  yolir  tia^ers,  and  tiotle  more  than,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Friehp  TO  Agriculture. 
MpiafHf^kf  Ti.  OS^  1^05. 

'"^te-Vui.  NO.  29.  D  TO 


53  On  the  high  Rati  of  Renti 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMBtl's  MAGAZIN^. 

Remarks  on  tfie  High  Rate  of  Retit^  and  Prices  of  Provisions  i 

JLabour, 

[Vide  two  Essays  on  these  Sttbjects^  No.  27.) 

Sir, 

'      Permit  me  to  send  rou  a  few  remarks  which  occurrec 
me.on  reading  two  papers  in  the  27th  Number  of  your  Maeazi 
the  one  entitled,  '  Considerations  on  the  Present  High  Rati 
Rents ;  *  and  the  other,  *  On  the  Prices  of  Provisions  and 
hour.  * 

The  rapid  progress  of  agricuhural  improvement  during  the 
twenty  years,  must  afford  much  pleasure  to  every  lover  of 
couTTtry.  I  was  in  hopes  that  this  improvement  was  founded 
a  solid  basis ;  and  so  very  agreeable  was  this  belief,  that  I 
dulged  myself  in  the  prospect  of  its  continuance.  Tour  cor 
spondent,  however,  *  on  tlie  present  high  rate  of  rents, '  seem 
entertain  tt  different  opinion  \  and,  fancying  that  he  sees  farther  i 
futurity  than  other  people,  has  prophesied,  most  authoritativ 
the  ruin  of  all  agricultural  speculators.  In  every  kind  of  b 
mess,  there  will  be  adventurers  without  the  necessary  knowle 
and  capital,  and  in  that  of  agriculture,  among  others.  Th^  fat 
these  people,  it  is  very  evident,  must  be  bankruptcy  sooner  or  k 
I  cannot  however,  bring  myself  to  think  that  this  misfortune 
happen  to  die  whole,  or  even  to  a  considerable  number  o£ 
farmers,  who  have  of  late  years  commenced  their  career.  I  8 
take  the  liberty  of  examining  the  arguments  upon  which  j 
correspondent  has  founded  so  gloomy  a  presage  ;  and  I  hop 
satisfy  your  readers,  before  I  close  my  remarks^  that  there  u 
ground  for  any  alarm  of  the  kind. 

It  is  said  by  your  correspondent,  that  <  the  landlord  fine 
his  interest  advanced  in  receiving  a  higher  rent,  and  his  eSi 
ipiproved,  at  same  time,  by  preferring  such  tenants,  has  ado{i 
the  svstem  of  throwing  a  number  of  his  smaller  farms  into  q 
and  nrom  the  number  of  competitors  this  mode  of  policy  bri] 
forward,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  exact  the  highest  rent  that 
lands  will  yield.     How  far  such  policy  will  ultimately  prove  • 
r*essful,  time  only  will  determine. '    This  gentleman,  in  the  | 
^ge  which  I  have  just  now  quoted,  would  teem  to  condemn 
policy  of  landed  proprietors  throwing  several  farms  into  a  large^ 
Although  I  am  most  clearly  of  opinion  that  large  farms  are.i 
beneficial  to  the  country,  to  the  landlord^  and  to  the  tenan^. 
mmai"  WPS,  I  ^hai»  lot  now  enter  into  the  question.    I 
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present  do  no  more  than  point  out  a  mistake  into  which  your 
correspondent  has  unwarily  fallen.  It  is  very  evident,  that  the 
price  of  any  commodity  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand  and 
quantity  combined,  and  tliat  demand  must  be  rej^ated  by  the 
power  or  ability  of  purchasers*  Let  a  distrist  of  country  be  di^ 
vided  into  a  thousand  farms  of  1001.  a  year  each,  and  another  of 
the  same  extent,  into  one  hundred  farms  of  lOOOl.  per  annum 
each.  Let  it  be  supposed,  also,  that  the  agricultural  capital  in 
both  of  these  districts  is  the  same.  Now,  let  me  ask  your  cor- 
respondent, in  which  of  these  two  districts  will  there  be  the 
greatest  demand  for  farms  ?  Surely  in  the  former ;  for  the  abili- 
ty of  the  individuals  to  take  farms,  is  as  a  thousand  to  a  hundred^ 
or  ten  to  one.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  above  reason, 
that  there  will  be  more  bidders  for  small  than  for  large  farms, 
the  rent  of  the  former  ought  to  be  higher  than  that  of  die  latter, 
from  the  competition  being  greater  in  th^  one  case  than  in  the  o- 
ther.  The  number  of  competitors,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  large 
farms,  cannot,  according  to  the  foregoing  reasoning,  enable  tne 
hndlord  to  exact  the  highest  rent  his  lands  will  yield,  as  alleged 
by  your  correspondent.  If  large  farms  do  afibrd  a  higher  rent  to 
oe  landlord  than  smaller,  it  must  be  for  other  reasons  than  the 
number  of  competitors.  The  principal  cause  is,  that  by  a  more 
enlichtetted  and  economical  mode  of  arrangement,  and  oy  fewer 
handf  upon  large  than  upon  small  farms,  there  must  necessarily 
remain  a  greater  quantity  of  superfluous  producie  for  market  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  At  settling  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
part  of  this  overplus  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  landlord,  and  part 
to  the  tenint;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  a  landlord  gets  a  highr 
er  rent  for  the  fai'm,  the  tenant  makes  a  greater  profit.  I  could 
give  .various  other  reasons,  perhaps  of  equal  effect,  to  account 
for  the  fact }  but  that  would  be  taking  \xp  the  room  of  your  Ma*' 
^azine  ^th  a  discussion  foreign  to  me  po^nt  at  issue.  It  is'  e- 
DOii^  if  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  exaction  of  higher  rents 
for  uffge  farms,  as  your  Correspondent  terms  it,  is  not  owing  to 
a  competition  amoi^f  agricultural  bidders. 

Tour  correfpondent  is  of  opinion,  that  '  if  the  fyftem  conti- 
nne  to  gain  mund,  a  number  of  perfohs  eneaged  in  the  cultiva* 
toon  of  the  loii  inuft  emigrate,  as  has  been  the  cafe  in  the  High- 
hndt;'  This  fentencs  contains  the  enunciation  of  what  has  been 
termed  a  tnufm,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  difpofed  to  deny  the 
albrdon.  It  is  more  likely  that  I  0iall  differ  with  him  in  rtgatitd 
to  tht  nature,  of  the  effe£ks,  good  or  ill,  to  be  produced  by  tint 
cnife.  Ta  me  it  appears  as  clear  as  noon'-day,  that  aKricnlture  it 
SO  Ik  fUGire  impvovad  tty  the  oUtivators  of  large  than  unaU  farms, 
m^.  ttoeiar^  ihb  .fymm  muft  hk  adopted,  whatever  tri)igi»< 
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tion  may  be  the  confeqiierrce.  Good  feldom  comes  nttattend 
with  in,  and  in  mod  cafes  it  is  but  a  choice  of  two  evils.  In  ll 
prefem,  a  great  and  efTenrial  good  is  pron(!)ated,  with  a  little  ps 
tiarl  eril.  I  do  admit  thnft,  at  the  date  of  the  change  of  the  f| 
tem  JFrom  fmalt  to  large  farms,  and  for  a  iktte  time  thereafc< 
the  competition  for  farms  ^^ill  be  upon  the  decreitfe ;  bttt  I  i 
prehend  thaf  the  demand,  and  the  article  for^hich  there  is  a  <l 
mand,  will  foon  find  their  lereK  If  this  (haH  be  the  refult,  tb 
the  number  of  adtual  farmers  wiH  bear  the  fimie  propof  tion  to  t 
farms  in  the  market ;  and  the  cbmpethion  wiH  be  the  famre  i 
large,  as  when  fmaH  farms  were  the  order  of  the  day-  It  t 
fows,  therefore,  that  landlords  need  be  ilnder  no  apfptehenfion 
being  under  the  necedity,  on  this  account  itt  lead,  of  chan^ 
their  fyftem,  and  of  agarn  returning  to  that  of  fm^U  farnM* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  quantity  of  grain^  railed  itk  On 
Britahr  is  nrtequal  to  the  tonfum^ion  d  the  inhabitants ;  but  f 
there  is  nothing  prepofterons  in  abftra3ihg  from  agric6lture 
number  of  hands  employed  m  it.    I  have  already  faid,  and  it  a 
not  he  denied  by  any  perfan  in  the  fmalteft  degree  acquanh 
with  the  fubje^,  that  the  fuperfiuous  prodoce  of  a  large  fa 
for  market  ufe,  is  much  greater  than  froiii  a  number  of  fmal 
farms  embracing  an  equal  quamity  of  ground.     If  this  be  i 
cafe,  then,  it  follows,  that  there  is  not  only  nothing  abfurd 
telfening  the  number  of  cultivators,  but  a  clear  ^n  made, 
proportion  tc  the  number  of  ufekfs  mouths  that  are  thus 
adrifl.    If  there  be  as  much  raifed,  and  lefs  confumed,  then 
nation  gains  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  quam 
grown  and  the  confumption,  and  this  ftiperSuous  produce^  t 
was  in  ufe  to  be  confumed  by  an  unpKxluAive  clafs  of  peoj>lef  i 
fp  to  the  fopport  of  many  other  enters  of  fociety,  wlx)  will  c< 
on  the  fyftem  of  reproduction  for  ever.  ) 

Tour  correfpondent,  ^  on  the  prices  of  provifions  and*  labcfi 
ftates,  <  that  die  numerous  petitions  of  our  manufacturers  aga 
the  fai^  com  biD,  appear  to  have  proceeded  upon  this  prbici 
that  a  low  price  of  grain  would  be  accompanied  by  a  oorrefpo 
ihg  low  price  of  labour ; '  a  pofition  which  he  denies,  and  aifli 
bis  reafons  for  the  refufal  of  his  aflent  to  it.    That  fuch  was  V 
idiea  of  the  manufacturers,  in  the  oppofition  they  gave  to  ^ 
com   bin^   there  can  be  no  doubt  of ;   and,  inftead  of   bein 
Aeoretically  aiid  pra£bically  erroneous,  it  is  moft  found  and  ji^ 
Common  fenfe,  I  fhould  imagine,  might  teach  the  ineanefitii 
ierftandin^,  that,  as  labour  muft  be  paid  for  by  provifions^  d 
oioney  which  repreiients  tiiefe  provifions,  muft  be  in  a  greater  M 
iinaller  quantity,  according  to  the  price.    If  provifions  be  t^jjt 
GMted  by  6^  and  klK)ttr  paid  1^  iMH  nimibtr^  thto^  if  prswil 
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be  reprefented  by  ii,  labour  will  be  compenfated  by  that  number 
alfo.  In  (hort,  if  pjovinon^  be  denr,  labour  muft  be  dear  alfo, 
odierwife  the  proportion  which  necefTarily  ex  ids  between  thefe 
two,  if  left  to  themfelveSy  has  been  fomehow  or  other  deran^edi 
and  the  people^  who  are  the  cuftomers,  muft  be  more  or  lefs  in 
I  ftate  of  want.  Indeed »  it  is  upon  this  proportion  which  labour 
in  its  payment  bears  to  the  price  of  provifions,  that  the  happinefs 
of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  all  over  the  world  muft  necefiarily 
depend.  If  the  price  of  labour  be  high,  or  bear  a  juft  proportion 
to  that  of  prorifionsy  then  the  bellies  of  the  people  will  be  filled ; 
btttf  if  labour  be  low  and  provifions  high,  then  they  muft  be  in  a 
miferaUe  ftate  of  exiftence.  I  am  perfe£l]y  aware  that  the  price 
of  laibour,  like  that  of  any  other  commodity,  depends  upon  the 
proportiooi  between  the  demand  and  the  quantity  of  labour  in  the 
market.  If  we  were  to  fuppofe  that  the  quantity  of  labour  in 
the  mari^et  was  great,  and  the  demand  limited,  then  the  value  of 
that  labour  would  be  comparatively  low,  whatever  the  price  of 

f^TovifioD«  might  be.  This  depreciation,  however,  in  the  value  of 
abour,  depends  upon  a  principle  altogether  different  from  the 
relative  proportion  between  it  and  provifions.  The  quantity  of 
labour  and  demand  for  it  in  the  market,  was  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  after  the  petitions  of  the  manufacturers  as  before ; 
thereforci  upon  the  fuppofition  of  there  being  no  variation  in 
thefe  particulars,  they  conceived,  and  rightly,  that  a  low  price  of 
provifions  would  be  accompanied  by  a  low  price  of  labour.  Does 
not  every  perfon  know,  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  in  this  coun* 
tryi  is  in  a  great  meafure  (I  (hall  not  fay  altogether)  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  grain  and  other  provifions.  Cateris  paribus^  the  one 
muft  neceflarily  fall  or  rife  with  the  other.  Tour  correfpondent's 
leafon  for  denying  a  pofition  fo  very  clear  isy  that,  in  all  countries 
Ueiled  with  a  fine  climate  and  plenty  of  provifions,  the  people 
are  poor,  and  that,  in  climes  lefs  fortunate,  they  are  comfortable 
and  happy.  Although  your  correfpondent  has  the  authority  of 
Humey  in  regard  to  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  he  would  hndy 
were  he  to  take  the  trouble  of  feeking,  that  the  caufe  lies  deeper 
dian  what  he' thinks.  Was  the  genialnefs  of  the  climate  the 
caufe  of  th^  poverty  of  the  people,  it  would  zQt  univerfally, 
and  without  exception.  But,  did  not  the  people  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  fucceilively  the  mafters  of  the  world,  inhabit 
the  fame  countries  that  their  degenerate  children  now  do  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  plenty  has  not  neceflarily  any  influence  over  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  a  country,  though  fome  rich  countries  in 
modem  times  prefent  a  pi£lure  of  indigence.  The  true  caufe  of 
die£e  fine  countries  bemg  in  a  ftate  of  poverty,  is  the  want  of  the 
UdBngs  of  freedom  \  and  it  is  to  the  pofleiTion  of  thefe,  that 
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(Countries  natuiially  barren  have  become  rich  and  profperous. 
yrzs  this  invaluable  gift  that  nerved  the  arm  of  the  ancient  S 
xnani  under  the  heat  of  a  burning  fun  $  and,  to  the  want  of  \ 
is  owing  the  fupine  degeneracy  of  the  prefent  race..  At  both  p 
riodsy  the  climate  was  the  (ame,  but  their  political  liberty  w 
different ;  and,  fince  there  did  nor  exift  a  difference  in  their  moi 
ilate,  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  caufe  that  was  different  at  dif 
two  periods,  namely,  the  want  of  political  liberty.  The  rekC 
of  the  low  price  of  grain  not  being  accompanied  by  a  low  pri 
of  labour  in  North  America,  is  owing  to  there  not  being  a  d 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  labpur  in  the  market  and  t 
demand  for  it.  The  quantity  of  the  former  is  fmall,  and  the  1 
iter  great  beyond  all  former  example:  for  that  reafon,  there 
low  grain  and  high  wages  in  that  extenfive  continent.  EftabU 
however,  that  proportion,  and  a  low  price  of  provifions  will : 
ilantly  follow  low  wages. 

The  effeO,  of  tpo  gteat  a  facility  of  obtaining  food  in  reprefli 
indu(lry«  is  fufficiently  apparent,  according  to  your  correfponde 
in  this  counfryj  and  particularly  in  royal  burghs.     I  never  kn 
till  this  moment,  that  royal  burghs  ^ere  at  all  remarkable  for  i 
facility  with  which  the  burgefles  provided  food  for  their  bodi 
0n  the  contrary,  1  imagined  that  the  inhabitants,  fo  far  from 
^quirinjg  their  daily  bread  with  eafe,  pafied  a  poor,  pitiful  ex 
ence.    I  fliould  think  that  royal  burgns  was  but  an  unhappy 
mmple  of  the*  etium  cum  dignitate.     Their  indolence,  I  rat 
think,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  baneful  influence  of  politics  2& 
upon  a  fmall  funace.     I  ^^gree  with  your  correfpondent,  that, 
Uris  paribus^  the  price  oT  labour,  like  the  price  of  any  other  ci 
modity,  depends  entirely  upon  the  proportion  between  the 
mand'  and  the  quantity  in  the  market,  and  that,  whatever  lef 
the  demand,  niuft  lower  the  price  of  labour.     I  do  by  no  m< 
ccuncide  with  Mm,  howeve^i  in  the  aflertion,  that  a  low  pric^ 
jprovifions,  by  incfeafing  the  facility  of  living,  will  decreafe  |^ 
<}uantity  of  labour  in  ufe  to  be  brought  to  market.    It  often  ha 
pens,  that  high  wages  occafion  a  partial  diflipation  among  t 
lower  clafles,  and  aifords  their  mafters  a  handle  for  exclaimi 
againft  their  bad  effeds.     But  to  fuppofe  that  a  liberal  rewi 
will  have  the  effeO  of  making  people  work  lefs,  and  that  th 
irill  labour  the  more  the  poorer  they  are  paid,  is  downright  no 
fenfe.     It  is  upon  the  principle  of  labour  being  always  in  pi 
tion  to  the  payment  it'  receives,  that  what  is  called  piece- w< 
now  fo  much  pta£lifed  in  this  country.     Any  man  of  the  fnn 
"•zperience,  knows  very  well  the  difference  between  the  dsul] 
^ur  of  the  man  who  earns  two  (hillings,  and  that  of  the  Is ' 
^y  the  p«^^   who  makes  ^"c  (hillings  in  the  fame  period. 
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^  few  exceptions,  which  do  not  afFeft  the  general  nile,  the  work 
is  in  proportion  to  the  reward,  the  ei^efk  to  the  caufe.  *  Man,  * 
iajs  your  correfpondent  mod  triumphantly,  *  is  lllll  the  fame  in 
all  countries,  and  a  free  importation  would  occ.ifion  fuch  an  in- 
flux of  com,  and  fuch  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  all  the  necef- 
fanes  of  life,  as  would  afTimilate  us  to  the  nations  of  more  genial 
and  proda£Hve  climes,  and  plunge  the  nation  into  a  gulf  of  floth- 
ful  indigence  and  mifery. '  Man  is  not  the  fame  in  all  countries 
\3j  any  means,  xmiefs  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is  pliced  be 
exadly  the  fame.  The  caufe  which  is  fuppofed  to  produce  this 
tmifonnity  muft  be  univerfal,  and  acl  with  the  fame  energy 
diTOoghont,  otherwife  the  monotony  cannot  hold.  Now,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  are  not  in  pari  cnfu^  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances, with  the  modem  Spaniard ;  therefore  he  is  not  the 
fame  animal,  as  we  all  know.  Thank  God,  he  reaps  the  fruity 
of  his  labour,  which  the  other  does  not ;  and  therefore,  though 
wallowing  in  plonty,  he  does  not  ceafe  to  be  induftrious.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.  M. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARME&'s   MAGAZINE. 

Sntt 

Whbk  examining  some  old  papers  lately,  I  fell  in  with  the 
following  copy  of  a  letter,  wrote  in  1783,  to  the  late  Andrew 
Wight,  Esquire,  at  Ormiston,  author  of  the  *  Present  State  of 
Huskmdry  in  Scotland^  *  then  in  the  course  of  publication.  Mr 
Wight  was  the  first  of  our  Scotch  surveyors  who  took  the  field 
to  describe  the  rural  practices  of  this  country  ;  was  die  intimate 
friend  of  Utizt  singular  genius  Lord  Kames,  and  recommended  by 
him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Management  of  Imprdver 
ments,  &c.  in  Scotland,  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  executing 
the  business  which  the  tmstees  had  in  contemplation.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr  Wight  had  requested  some  information  from  the 
author  of  the  letter,  on  points  connected  \(ith  the  work  which 
he  then  had  in  hand,  and  that  an  opportunity  was  thereby  fur- 
nished, of  stating  some  grievances  which  were  thought  to  bear 
hard  upon  a  particular  class  of  cultivators,  namely,  those  whp 
cultiTated  flax  for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  the  seed.  A 
few  years  before  the  period  in  question,  owing  to  a  war  with 
Holland,  the  demand  tor  flax  seed  had  increased  so  much,  as  to 
cause  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  be  directed  to  the  growth 
cf  that  article  \  and  the  trade  was  not  a  bad  one,  owing,  in  a 
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freat  measure,  to  the  premium  of  one  shilling  per  peck  allq 
y  the  trustees  on  all  seed  properly  saved  and  fit  for  aov 
This  new  branch  of  farm  culture,  therefore^  increased  rapi 
and  seed,  which  excelled  that  of  the  Dutch  and  Baltic  impi 
tions,  was  produced  in  such  quantities,  as  almost  to  prec 
the  necessity  of  further  importation,  unless  in  such  a  degn 
might  be  required  to  prevent  a  degeneracy  of  home  prdc 
In  this  stage  of  the  business,  some  regulations  adopted  Iq 
trustees,  threw  cold  water  on  the  erowth  of  seed,  and  occ2(S» 
almost  every  farmer  to  renounce  the  culture  of  an  article  the 
rendered  unprofitable.  Had  the  trustees  pursued  their  ori| 
system  a  few  years  longer,  there  was  every  chance  that  the  1 
would  have  soon  been  put  on  a  solid  footing,  and  that  t(ie 
would  have  established  its  character,  which  every  persoa  b 
to  be  difficult  with  a  new  article.  To  bring  them  back  tc 
ground  formerly  occupied,  seems  to  have  been  the  intenti( 
me  person  who  addressed  Mr  Wight  in  the  following  letter, 
I  am  yours,  &c. 

Aratc 
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I  AM  favoured  with  yours  of  the  5th  current,  and  wx>u 
exceedingly  happy  to  give  you  any  information  upon  the  sn 
which  presently  employs  your  attention,  were  not  my  ma: 
ment  almost  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  commcu;^  pJ5^0a 
the  country  ;  but  I  embrace  the  opportunity  now  o^ered,  gi 
ing  a  few  words  on  a  new  branch  of  husbandry  lately  a^opti 
many  farmers,  and  trust  that  exertions  ou  our  behalf  yr'Jl  be 
so  as  the  grievances  complained  of  may  be  remedied- 

I  have  sown  flax  these  four  years  past,  chiefly  with  a  y'n 
save  the  seed,  and,  in  general,  have  been  well  paid  for  my  ' 
blc.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  my  farm  very  fit  for  the  cuUui 
this  article,  especially  if  seed  is  the  alone  object ;  ajnd  ha^ 
trustees  continued  their  premiums  upon  the  .oW  plan,  I  mt^ 
persevere ;  but  now  that  they  are  put  on  a  now  footing,  k  ifl 
necessary  for  me  to  sow  with  any  prospect  of  reaping  a  halfpi 
of  aid  from  the  public  fund  under  their  management. 

My  opinion  upon  flax  and  flax-seed  I  shall  give  you  in  J^ 
words.  I  think,  in  this  county  (East-Lothian),  we  snould  cl 
have  seed  in  view.  The  crop  of  flax  will  often,  very  oi^lfaBi 
pay  workmanship.  It  is  so  hardened  by  bringing  the 
.naturity,  that  it  is  absolutely  hurt  in  quality,  aad  decu 
quantity;  and  as  the  seed  is  the  ^ost  profitable  of  thej, 
deserves  the  n^ost  attention,    I  suppose  you  cpuld  be  ^f !, 
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4ax  fai6er6|  by  proper  representation  to  the  trustees  upon  the 
subject  of  their  premiums.  If  flax  husbandry  was  worthy  of 
their  fatherly  care  in  its  infancy,  it  consequently  deserves  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  regard  till  it  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tioHy  as  to  be  able  to  stand  upon  its  own  feet.  I  will  venture  to 
OTi  that  if  premiums  are  civen  in  last  year's  mode,  the  sowing 
Qt  flax  for  seed  \vUl  be  annihilated  in  a  couple  of  years. 

Tqu  well  know,  that  the  present  plan  for  distributing  premi- 
ums for  seed,  is  where  the  competitor  raises  thirty  pecks  upon 
an  acre,  and  even  then  he  is  confined  to  six  acres,  and  can  have 
BO  claim  for  more.  Now,  in  general,  the  average  of  crops  is 
much  belov  thirty  pecks  per  acre  ;  consequently,  very  few  can 
hope  to  participate  of  this  laudable  fund. 

The  county  of  East-Lothian  has,  within  these  few  years,  raised 
a  very  great  quantity  of  seed  ;  and,  as  it  has  already  been  observ- 
ed, seems  much  more  adapted  for  raising  seed  than  flax.  As  a 
corroborating  proof  of  this  opinion,  I  refer  you  to  the  a<lvcrtisc- 
mcnt  upon  the  distribution  of  premiums  for  last  season,  where 
you  will  find  not  ene  farthing  for  flax  \  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
3001.  for  seed  within  this  single  county. 

The  ground  upon  which  flax  is  generally  sown,  is  a  light 
moorish  soil,  or  soft  soils. free  of  annual  seeds  ;  sometimes  atter 
a  fallow,  and  sometimes  after  oats.  Very  few  people  sow  it  up- 
on good  land ;  and  unless  it  be  sown  upon  rich  land,  I  appre- 
hend weighty  strong  flax  is  not  to  be  obtained,  though  this  does 
not  hold  witn  regard  to  seed.  Better  crops  of  seed,  in  propor- 
tion, are  got  upon  the  kinds  of  land  above  mentioned,  than  on 
rich  soils  when  flax  is  taken  for  a  crop  ;  and  certainly  this  plan 
deserves  approbation,  as,  according  to  it,  flax  is  only  sown  where 
com  is  not  expected  to  be  good,  and  the  better  land  reserved  for 
grain. 

Another  observ;^tion  may  be  made.  The  climate  of  this  coun- 
ty is  better  calculated  for  bringing  seed  to  full  perfection  than  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland :  we  nave  in  general  warmer  weather, 
much  drier,  and  earlier  harvests,  tlian  upon  the  west  coasts,  and 
without  these  the  seed  is  not  properly  nurtured  and  ripened.     A- 

Ein,  the  raw  climate  and  moist  soil  of  other  parts  of  the  king- 
m,  point  out  where  flax  will  thrive  more  abundantly. 
Upon  these  principles,  I  venture  to  assert  tliat  East-Lothian 
would  not  only  be  benefited  by  the  premiums  being  distributed 
as  formerly,  but  that  the  kmgaom  itself  would  receive  a  lasting 
advantage.  Wc  were  just  approaching  the  period,  when  fiax 
growers  in  general  might  have  been  supplied  with  seed  at  home 
without  importation  ;  but  if  assistance  is  withdrawn,  the  farmer 
wilt  find  it  inconsistent  with  his  mterest  to  raise  this  commodity  $ 

and, 
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and,  18  it  must  be  obtained,  the  country  will  be  drained  of 
sums  to  procure  it  from  abroad. 

The  old  premium  was  one  shilling  per  peck  upon  any  qu 
cf  good  seed  raised,  and  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of 
upon  the  acre.  If  the  Trustees*  funds  cannot  admit  a  coi 
ance  of  this  rate  per  peck,  let  it  be  reduced  to  9d.,  8d.,  oi 
6d.,  as  circumstances  allow.  A  plan  of  this  nature  gives 
chance  to  all.  According  to  it,  a  stimulus,  a  temptation 
forded  to  Sax  raisers  for  persevering  in  their  trade,  notwitKi 
ing  of  the  public  assistance  being  somewhat  lessened.  I  rt 
mend  this  subject  to  your  attention,  and  certainly  it  is  of  i 
derable  importance  to  the  present  state  of  husbandry  in  Sa 
I  am,  &C.  &c. 


TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OP  THB  FARMBR's  MAGAZINB. 

Recipe  for  Salting  Butter,  fs^c. 

SiR>  Dovernside,  Banffshire,  June  25.  18 

I  HAVB  just  been  reading  your  receipt  for  makmg  D 
cheese,  in  your  Magazine  of  November  1803.  Tou  there  r< 
any  of  your  correspondents  to  give  you  information  of  th 
method  of  making  and  curing  butter.  I  can  only  send  y 
account  of  what  is  practised  in  my  dairy.  If  you  think  it 
inserting,  it  is  much  at  your  service.     I  am,  your  humble  se 

Betty  Butt 

The  cows  are  fed  upon  fine  old  grass  by  the  river  side, 
milk  is  kept  in  tin  plates,  and  the  cream  taken  off,  after  sts 
twenty-four  hours.    When  the  weather  is  cool,   the  but 
made  twice  a  week ;  in  summer,  three  times.    The  chun 
large  barrel.    One  end,  to  which  ail  the  inside  work  is 
:omes  off,  which  makes  it  very  easily  cleaned. 

When  the  butter  is  made,  if  you  wish  to  keep  it  fresh 
.(  well  from  the  milk ;  then  beat  it  through  pickle,  and  nc 
up  ;  put  it  in  a  deep  stone  dish,  with  spring  water  over  ii 
put  on  a  ewer  to  keep  out  the  air. 

Receipt  for  Salting  Butter. 

'Vi.^ih  yuar  butter  very  clean  in  a  wide  deep  vessel ;  beat 
•tt>ps  of  saltpetre  for  each  pound ;  and  to  half  a  stone  of ' 
iUow  half  a  pound,  and  half  an  ounce  of  common  salt  i  c 
-our  »^i«^-^-»  firat.  vid  ^)^^n  the  salt  •,  put  them  all  on  ^ 
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you  begin  to  mix  the  butter,  and  then,  with  the  clapper,  mix  it- 
throttgh  as  well  as  possible,  and  pick  out  every  lump  you  can  find* 
Let  it  stand  in  a  stone  dish  till  the  next  time  you  chum ;  do  a^ 
above,  and  mix  it  with  the  butter  in  the  stone  dish ;  put  it  all 
into  your  kit,  and  put  no  pickle  on  it  till  the  kit  if  fulL  Observe 
always  to  salt  the  second  churning,  and  mix  it  widi  the  first,  be- 
fore It  is  put  into  the  kit.  When  full,  put  strong  pickle  on  it, 
and  a  bit  of  linen  to  keep  out  the  air. 

N.  B. — ^When  your  salt  butter  is  done,  do  not  clean  the  kit, 
but  let  it  stand  with  any  bits  of  butter  that  may  remain  on 
the  sides,  and  the  pickle  that  is  in  it,  till  a  few  days  before  you 
are  soing  to  fill  it ;  then  clean  it  well,  and  rub  all  the  inside  of 
it  with  ^t.  If  it  has  stood  very  long,  and  the  butter  been  ran-. 
dd,  after  cleaning  it  'as  above,  put  in  two  spadefuls  of  garden 
eardi  \  put  a  cover  on  it,  and  let  it  stand  a  night ;  then  turn  it 
out,  and  clean  your  kit  thoroughly  before  you  use  it.        B.  B. 

TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZIMB. 

On  the  Husbandry  of  Wigtonshire. 

Pater  ipfe  colenJi 
MaudfacUem  ejfe  vlam  voluit;  primufque  per  artem 
Movit  agroSf  curie  acuene  mortoRa  corda. 

Virgil. 

Father  Jove  himfelF  willed  the  ways  of  tillage  not  to  be  cafy,  and 
firft  conomanded  to  cultivate  the  fields  by  art,  whetting  the  minds 
of  nnorbds  with  cares. 

Sir, 

Amongst  the  many  valuable  essays  which  have  appeared  in 
your  Maeazine,  few  have  chanced  to  attract  more  of  my  at« 
tention  than  those  of  your  excellent  correspondent  Agrico- 
la.  The  distinct  account  of  Ayrshire  husbandry  (vol.  V.  p.  73.) 
furnished  by  that  gentleman,  I  have  repeat^Uy  read  with  plea«» 
sure  and  approbation ;  but,  in  attemptmg  a  similar  account  of 
West  Galloway  or  Wigtonshire,  I  am  afraid,  if  known,  that  I 
would  be  accused  of  presumption ;  for  my  experience  and  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  to  say  nothing  of  my  defective  composi- 
tion, are  undoubtedly  much  inferior  to  those  of  Agricola.  It  is, 
dien,  with  difiBdence  that  I  proceed  to  describe  the  husbandry  of 
this  county ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  my  intentions,  at  least,  will 
not  be  bhmed  or  accused. 

West  Galloway  or  Wigtonshire,  though  the  most  southerly 
district  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  thoes  places  considered  as  remota 
fton  tiie  centre  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  Surrounded  on 
dute  sides  by  the  sea}  its  situation  is  mocb  JngulatoJ^  and  placed 

sit 
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:|t  a  distance  from  examples  of  improvement.  It  Jong  remained 
neglected,  after  considerable  advances  had  been  made  in  other- 
districts  of  this  ancient  kingdom.  The  feudal  spirit  long  contif 
nucd  to  influence  the  proprietors ;  and  perhaps  it  has  not  yet. 
wholly  ceased  attempting  to  display  its  symptoms  amongst  some 
of  their  heirs  and  descendants. 

This  shire  is  said  to  contain  a  surface  of  469  square  mile^^  or 
238,721  Scotish  acres.  It  abounds  with  little  hills,  but  has  no. 
ipountains  j  and  though  it  may  be  certainly  called  a  low  lying 
country,  yet  the  surface  is  greatly  broken,  and  very  irregular.  J 
cannot  pretend  to  say  what  proportion  of  this  surface  is  ar^l^le  : 
it  ici  perhaps  not  two  tliirds  of  the  whole  ;  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion might  be  rendered  arable,  which  does  not  at  present  po^ie 
under  tliat  description. 

It  is  a  well  know;i  fact,  that  the  southern  and  western  (:9ast6 
of  Scotland  have  a  climate  more  moist  than  the  eastern  coasts* 
The  vapours  wafted  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  here  descend  in  fre- 
quent damps  and  rains,  and  may  be  considered  as  expending 
themselves  before  they  arrive  upon  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
Wigtonshire  is  perhaps  less  liable  to  this  excess  of  moisture  than 
the  tracts  of  country  extending  to  the  north,  which  are  in  many 
places  mountainous,  attracting  and  arresting  the  vapours  and 
clouds  which  accumulate  amongst  those  more  elevated  regions  ; 
yet  an 'idea  prevails,  that  the  climate  of  this  district  is  unfriendly 
to  the  growth  of  barley  and  wheat,  especially  the  latter.  How 
far  this  is  well  founded,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  I 
suspect  the  belief  does  not  wholly  rest  upon  fair^  and  in>partial 
obser%'^ation  and  experiment.  Indeed,  upon  heavy  clay  soils,  and 
low  tracts  liable  to  be  injured  by  excess  of  humidity,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  husbandman  are  greatly  interrupted  in  the  winter 
season,  by  frequent  falls  of  rain,  whilst  the  soil  seldoiiii  receiyei 
much  amelioration  from  the  influence  of  frost,  as  frost  of  many 
days  successive  continuance  in  Wigtonshire,  is  what  rarely  oc- 
curs. Here,  it  freezes  and  thaws,  thaws  and  freezes  vfi  rapir' 
siuccession. 

The  vspring  is  much  retarded  by  cold  easterly  winds^  wfaic! 

•iien  prevail  in  this  season  -,  and,  at  this  time,  stock  are  apt  ' 
.•uffer  most  severely ;  for  it  is  not  here,  as  in  some  other  distri 
where  the  chief  object  is,  to  fall  upon  means  of  converting 
-Maw   into  manure.     In  Wigtonshire,  both  straw  and  hay 

»ften  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  farmer's  black  cattle 
iiorses ;  and  spring  is  the  critical  period  when  fodder  r 
scarce,   before  the  pastures  become  useful.     These  serir 

^nvcnicnces  are  no  doubt  mvch  alleviated,  by  adopting 

,,^worl  qyci-zim^  wb<^reby  a  succession  of  grepn  or  succu' 
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mar  he  provideil  throughout  the  whole  year  ;  and  it  is  matter  of 
serious  regret,  that  this  has  not  hitherto  been  more  universal. 

TliCTe  is,  however,  one  fortunate  property  in  our  climate,  pe- 
culiarly observable  in  autumn  ;  that  is,  rain  is  generally  followed 
by  iHykI,  which,  though  it  may  occasionally  shake  the  standing 
corn,  yet  prevents  any  serious  damage  from  befalling  that  part 
which  is  cut  down.  Thus,  nicety  of  stacking  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary, and  as  little  practised  ;  for  corn  can  be  often  safely  stack- 
ed or  housed  the  second  day  after  a  heavy  f-ill  of  rain. 

TTie  soil  throughout  this  cour.ty  is  a  good  deal  diversified ;  bu^ 
by  mtich  the  greater  part  is  a  shallow,  brown,  hazel  earth,  in- 
cmnbent  on  difFerent  kinds  of  subsoil,  though  much  of  the  sub- 
soil co)isists  of  gravel.  Inhere  are  considerable  tracts  of  reclaimed 
moors,  the  greater  part  of  w  hich  arc  Incumbent  upon  subsoils  re- 
tentive of  moisture  5  consetjucntly  less  genial  to  the  growth  of 
tarnips,  and  other  ameliorating  crops. 

No  coal  or  limestone  liaving  been  hitlierto  found  within  thiij 
county,  these  essential  articles  are  imported  ;  and  though  there 
are  large  tracts  of  moss,  yet,  in  several  situations,  fuel  of  this 
kind  is  both"  scarce  and  distant,  so  that  coal  must  be  had  recoursrf 
to.  Matrl  has  been  found  in  several  part';,  but  is  now  much  ex- 
kuisted. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  marling  of  land  came  into  practice 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  liming  commenced  several  years  after- 
wards ;  so  that  it  is  only  from  this  period  we  cmu  date  any  thing 
reiembtitt^  improvement  in  Wigtonshire  farming.  But  the  si- 
\  irtwis  of  war  wore  wanting,  for  there  was  almost  no  capital  irt 
te  couAtry. 

The  landlords  themselves  were  blinded  by  dissipation  and  pre- 
jiMfi^  ;  and  \*^hat  could  be  expected  from  a  poor  and  unassisted. 
inidMi*y  ?  The  great  eflocts  of  lime  and  marl,  however,  when 
apj^li^  to  the  soil,  excited  many  individuals  to  unusual  tflbrt^  ; 
ttid  th*y  found  their  industry  amply  rewarded.  But  the  lan^!- 
lord^i  who  seem  to  have  studied  any  tiling  but  their  own  ii:rc- 
rtSl,  shut  their  eyes  to  all  consequences,  and  in  many  instanc^^'s 
attoWcd  the  tenants  to  persevere  in  scourging  the  land  with  white 
crops  iti  succession,  until  the  soil  v^»:s  nearly  reduced  to  a  capiti 
mrtuum.  The  tenants,  solicitous  to  acquire  wealth  by  what  they 
tbought  the  Spe6dii?st  and  siirest  means,  reflected  not  upon  the 
fii}iir|  fhey  were  occasioning  ;  but,  with  a  stupid,  uncontroulcd 
ttartce,  tney  hastenetl  to  rob  the  soil. 

fi  believe  sometliing  similar  to  this  has  happened  in  many  other 
falkis ;  therefore  the  opprobrium  of  such  injudicious  manage- 
teft  is  not  peculiar  to  Wigtonshire  j  yet,  seeing  the  ruinous  cf- 
kits  such  proceedings  have  produced,  we  now  contemplate  these 

effects 
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effects  with  feelings  of  warm  disapprobation ;  and  are  endea 
ingy  in  many  instancesj  to  repair  the  evil>  a  work  not  easij 
complished. 

About  30  years  ago,  smuggling  established  itself  with  a 
ness  in  this  quarter,  that  one  can  now  scarcely  imagine  cot 
possible  in  a  country  under  a  settled  state  of  government, 
business  was  carried  on  long  before,  upon  a  more  limited 
with  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  proximity  of  which,  together  ^ 
separate  laws  and  government  it  was  under,  held  forth  a  s 
temptation  to  a  people  who  were  not  accustomed  to  any  n 
habits  of  industry  and  useful  employment  \  and,  indeed,  the] 
ttill  some  respectable  individuals  amongst  us,  who  laid  the 
dadon  of  their  fortunes  in  their  little  adventures  to  and  froj 
Isle  of  Man. 

The  trade,  however,  at  length  assumed  a  more  general 
racter,  and  became  so  extensive  in  its  operation,  that  goven 
felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  strong  measures  to  suppress  it,  ^ 
they  certainly  accomplished,  and  many  of  the  adventurers 
involved  in  ruin.  Both  in  the  moral  and  natural  world,  ho^ 
we  see  good  frequently  proceeding  from  evil ;  and  this  w; 
some  measure,  the  case  with  smuggling  5  for  it  not  only  t 
the  people  to  exert  themselves,  but  introduced  a  temporary 
tal  into  the  country,  with  which  several  useful  improvei 
were  effected,  decent  houses  built,  good  horses  purchased 
the  general  system  of  the  district,  m  many  instances,  con 
ably  amended.  It  promoted  an  intercourse  with  other  parts 
taught  the  Gallovideans,  that  if  illicit  trade  should  fail,  nen 
revive,  they  might,  nevertheless,  find  employment  in  th< 
more  profitable,  and  much  less  subject  to  risk  and  danger. 
The  Wild  Scot  of  Galloway  was  formerly  proverbial*  . 
biting  a  country  supposed  by  people  at  a  distance  to  be  I 
and  inaccessible,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  secluded  frot 
world  ;  but  the  case  is  now  changed,  and  a  free  intercourse 
the  kingdom  at  large,  is  fast  abolishing  provincial  distinctio: 
Much,  however,  remainc  to  be  effected  before  this  cout 
tain  those  beneficial  alterations  which  it  still  requires,  and  ai 
that  value  and  importance  which  it  might  claim  on  account 
natural  and  local  advantages. 

As  Port-Patrick  is  situated  in  this  county,  from  and  tOs. 

packets  and  other  vessels  regularly  pass  to  and  from  Donai 

in  Ireland,  Irish  people  are  arriving  amongst  us  continually,  J 

means  we  are  never  scarce  of  labourers,  though  the  dissolU 

mmoral  manners  of  these  people  are  apt  to  render  its  jesdiM 

distrustful  of  srangers.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  pMJ 
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tke  best  description  come  over  to  us,  though  still  we  occasionally 
Jiscorer  honesty  in  Irishmen.  These  obsenrations  only  apply  to 
the  lower  ranks ;  for  the  better  informed  people  of  Ireland  are 
well  disposed  and  amiable. 

He  Irish  labourers,  however,  are  by  no  means  proficients  in 
every  kind  of  farm-work ;  for,  at  home,  the  pick,  spade,  and 
fthovelf  are  the  implements  they  chiefly  employ.  Their  crofts, 
which  are  there  called  farms,  occupy  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
country,  that  examples  of  decent  well  managed  farms  are  rather 
rare  to  be  met  witn.  Some  of  the  young  men,  however,  who 
come  over  to  us,  when  they  happen  to  enter  into  the  employment 
«f  judicious  husbandmen,  become,  with  perseverance,  expert  and 
useful,  even  in  managing  horses,  and  supply  the  place  of  our 
own  natives,  who,  from  a  spirit  of  independence  and  adventurCf 
betake  themselves  to  employments  and  professions  which  they 
esteem  superior  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  i. 

In  obtaining  the  favour  of  our  young  women,  too,  the  Irish 
ve  particularly  successful  ^  and  though  that  favour  is  sometimes 
too  hastily  conferred,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  these  connexions  are 
useful  to  the  country,  seeing,  but  for  Irishmen,  many  of  our  wo- 
men would,  of  necessity,  live  and  die  unmarried,  which  could 
be  reckoned  nothing  less  than  a  serious  national  evil.  Thus  our 
lower  ranks  are  a  mixed  race ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  do 
not  yet  exhibit  that  correctness  of  morals,  persevering  industry, 
and  proficiency  of  duty,  which  eminently  distinguish  the  same 
knportamt  class  of  society  in  some  other  more  improved  districts. 

From  farm-servants  I  might  naturally  proceed  to  describe  their 
masters,  a  class  of  people  too  long  neglected  by  their  superiors, 
and  by  your  pretended  men  of  the  world  ;  though  at  same  time 
a  class  which  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  essential  link  in  that 
diain  which  connects  the  various  orders  of  society  in  a  prosperous 
and  well  regulated  state.     Here  allow  me  to  make  a  digression. 

la  your  second  volume,  page  12,  a  correspondent  in  Ayrshire, 
makes  the  following  observation.  **  The  writer  of  this  paper  has 
often  discovered,  from  observation  and  experience,  that  the  com- 
mon farmeis  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  are  generally  unacquainted 
vith  theoretical  knowledge  of  farming;  and  from  hard  labour, 
Rraitened  circumstances,  and  contracted  prejudices,  they  only 
move  and  perform  as  diey  are  impelled,  like  a  machine  or  impl^ 
aent  of  husbandrv.  '^ 

How  far  this  degrading  picture  of  the  west  country  farmers 
maj  be  applicable  to  those  of  Ayrshire,  I  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
tennine.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  remark  harsh,  and  the  de^ 
id^don  overstrained  $  but  I  shall  go  backward  to  the  287th 
Jpge  off  jour  first  volume,  aad  quote  a  very  opposite  description 

of 
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(if  the  farmers  of  Fifeshire,  taken  from  the  agricultural  survey  of 
that  county. 

"  From  the  progressive  improvements  in  the  science  and  prac 
lice  of  agriculture,  which  have  been  going  forward  during  thcf 
last  20  or  80  years,  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  farmers 
have  experienced  gradual  alteration  for  the  better.  And  their 
gtowiAg  afflueiKre,  cooperating  with  the  general  progress  of 
luxury  and  refinement  through  the  nation,  have  had  a  very  vi- 
sible eft'ect  upon  their  manners  and  habits  of  life.  Formerly,  it 
was  customary  for  the  farmers  to  subject  themselves  to  every  kind 
of  drudgery  and  hard  labour,  undergoing  the  same  toil,  and  often 
eating  at  the  same  table  with  their  servants.  And  in  some  in- 
stances this  may  be  the  case  still,  especially  where  their  farms  ZTt 
»fn>all,  their  circumstances  narrow,  their  rents  high,  and,  conse- 
i](06ntly,  caflnot  afford  to  exempt  tlie  master  from  personal  labour. 
But  many  of  the  farmers  now  occupy  a  more  respectable  and  im- 
j^brtant  station.  Their  chief  business  is  to  superintend.  The 
operative  and  servile  part  is  committed  to  others;  but  the  master's^' 
presence  and  direction  are  every  where  to  conduct  and  forward 
the  various  necessary  operations,  in  every  department,  and  in  their 
proper  seasoii.  These  requisite  attentions,  together  with  the  bu- 
siness of  the  counting-room,  and  his  attendance  on  markets,  for 
iSn^  disposal  of  his  grain  and  cattle,  a  province  which  he  usually 
reserves  to  liimself,  will  afford  little  time  for  relaxation  or  idle- 
liess,  and  are  surely  much  more  conducive  to  his  interest  than 
holding  the  plough,  thrashing  the  grain,  or  filling  and  driving  hit 
own  dtmg  cart. 

"  The  alteration  in  their  style  and  manner  of  liring  is  equally  re- 
markable. Their  houses,  in  general,  are  decently  and  substantially 
fumifilied,  and  the  apartments  so  arranged,  and  the  general  econo*' 
my  of  the  house  so  regulated,  as  to  produce  a  more  marked  dis-" 
tinction  between  master  and  servants,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that 
iiidiscriminate  intercourse,  in  respect  of  sitting  and  eating,  which 
was  common  in  former  times.  Though  many,  of  them  continui!^ 
TO  be  supplied  with  necessary  maintenance  from  the  produce  of 
Their  farms,  and  to  be  clothe/d  with  their  own  manufactures, 
here  are  few  who  do  not  indulge  more  or  less  in  the  luxuries  of 
rfe.  Butcher  meat  is  much  commoner  now  than  formerly ;  axid- 
'^)'»ir  Sunday's  dress  at  least  is  furnished. from  tlie  shop.  ^ 

11  a  general  sense,  neither  of  these  descriptions  will  strictly  ap-* 
iiy  to  the  farmers  of  Wigtonhhirc.     They  may  be  said  to  hold 
sort  of  intermediate  station,  though  tlie  above  sketches  are  do*' 
v.r»ptive  of  several  individual  instances. 

From  what  has  been  said>  it  may  be  safely  inferfed-  tftdt,  €St 
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lately*  the  tenantry  of  this  dbtrict  were  poor  and  oppressed ;  ati^ 
it  b  not  long  since  the  whole  tenantry  of  Scotland  were  in  a  si* 
niiiar  condition :  but  kere  our  progress  did  not  commence  so 
800ii>  nor  has  it  been  equally  rapid  as  that  of  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts. At  this  very  time,  hpwever,  a  race  of  farmers  are  mak« 
■ii^  their  appearance  in  the  country,  who  have  refused  to  be 
shackled  by  the  trammels  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  which  en- 
slaved their  fathers,  and  display  an  anxiety  to  adopt  a  system 
better  calculated  for  their  own  comfort  and  advantage.  To  sup- 
port and  encourage  these,  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  proprie- 
tors )  and  some  of  them  have  shewn  that  they  are  sensible  of  the 
expediency  of  doing  so ;  but  the  great  error  generally  com- 
mitted, is  that  of  adopting  the  plan  which  gives  the  greatest 
immediate  rent,  without  subjecting  them  to  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense they  can  possibly  avoid  of  substantial  and  costly  improve- 
ments. The  reluctance  exhibited  on  this  head  is  at  present  the 
mat  cause  of  the  improvement  of  the  country  being  retarded  ; 
for  without  commodious  farm-buildings,  and  sufficient  fences  and 
enclosures,  it  is  absurdity  to  expect  a  decent  and  thriving  tenant- 
ry ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  that  judicious  husbandry  will  be  exe- 
cuted. 

In  districts  where  capital  is  by  no  means  abundant,  and  where 
an  active  skilful  tenant  can  seldom  be  procured  with  a  capital  e- 
qnal  to  a  considerable  undertaking,  it  is  exceedingly  obvious, 
mat  unless  the  proprietor  lend  a  helping  hand,  improvements 
must  either  go  on  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all.  When  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  help  feeling  anxious  that  proprietors,  who  are  so 
very  sparing  of  their  encouragement,  would  be  prevailed  on  at- 
tentively to  peruse  the  prize  essays  in  your  26th  Number,  upon 
the  introduction  of  improvements  into  the  Highlands }  for  many 
of  the  solid  arguments  therein  adduced  apply  forcibly  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  very  county.  Were  the  country  occupied  by 
enterprising  tenants,  who  possessed  sufficient  capital,  there  would 
be  less  necessity  for  advances  upon  th^  part  of  proprietors  \  for 
tenants  could  then  accomplish  the  desireable  work  with  less  o^ 
their  landlord's  assistance.  If  the  speculation  aSbtd  a  proper  in- 
terest for  capital  employed,  and  at  same  time  defray  the  expense 
.of  management,  including  a  premiurh  for  the  risk,  it  may  be  as 
good  for  the  tenant  to  employ  it  as  not  \  and  he  makes  his  calcu- 
utions  accordingly. 

This  parsimony  on  the  part  of  proprietors,  like  avarice  iri  go* 

mralf  frustrates  its  own  pufposes^v  for  the  improvement  of  theii* 

estates^  in  place  of  going  briskly  forward,  languishes  undet  the 

,  puny  efforts  of  men  who  are  destitute  of  the  means  and  quaiifi- 

iMOeOB  of  pushing  forward  with  vigour  and  judgment.     Their 
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time  is  often  occupied,  more  or  less,  for  years,  in  die  erectidi 
•temporary  hovels,  in  place  of  substantial  and  commodious  ^ 
tuiidings,  which  ought  either  solely  to  be  erected  at  the  k 
lord's  expense,  or  such  allowances  made  by  him  as  would  ei 
•tually  enable  the  tenant  to  accomplish  this  most  necessary  uin 
taking  at  his  very  outset.  Thus,  his  means  would  not  be  di 
pated  and  his  time  sacrificed  in  constructing  half  useless  hutt 
the  disgrace  of  the  country,  and  the  ruin  of  his  own  interests 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  paper  that  has  yet  appeared  in  j 
Magazine,  is  that  which  opens  your  20th  Number,  viz.  voh 
Fifth,  entituled,  *  Comparative  view  of  Farmers  fifty  years  i 
and  at  the  present  day,  *  &c. 

Here,  in  treating  of  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian,  a  disi 
where  capital  is  abundant,  and  good  management  almost  uni 
sal,  page  399,  the  shrewd  and  humorous  writer  observes,—-* ' 
farm-houses  are  neat  and  clean  ;  some  of  them  handsome  bo 
elegantly  furnished.  Unquestionably,  the  best  farm-house 
the  county  have  been  built  by  tenants  at  their  own  expense,  -^ 
the  spirit  of  proprietors,  though,  perhaps,  indeed,  with  t 
taste  than  prudence. 

*  The  hinds'  houses  and  cottages  have  shared  in  the  gei 
improvement.  Instead  of  abominable,  stinking,  nasty  ho 
which  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  my  time,  without  a  chim 
and  a  bit  of  sieve  and  yolk  of  glass,  to  admit  the  fresh  air, 
the  light  by  day,  and  an  old  bonnet  stuffed  with  straw  to 
them  out,  they  are  now  pleasant  cheerful  habitations,  with  » 
ment  windows  of  a  proper  size. 

*  The  stables,  Good  G — !  how  often  have  I  been  alai 
and  frightened  out  of  my  sleep  by  the  fighting  and  screamii 
a  dofcen  of  horses  standing  loose  in  the  same  undivided  st 
and  the  responses  of  the  courser  thundering  in  his  travise  h 
byre  beyond  the  partition  !  I  sicken  at  the  recollection  oi 
byre,  and  turn  from  it  with  disgust, 

*  The  economy  of  their  families  and  their  modes  of  livin 
changed  greatly  for  the  better.  Farmers  here  have  been 
on  this  side  of  that  sorry  mess  on  which  the  poor  husbani 
subsists  in  many  other  counties,  and  that  ham  and  egg  di 
''nd  rarely  a  fowl,  on  which  he  regales  a  friend.  Their  la 
>ro  regularly  and  well  supplied.  ' 

The  intelligent  communication  from  which  this  quotal 
•*^ade,  appears  more  adapted  for  amusement  than  utility,  an^ 
.  eives  an  admirable  answer  in  the  following  Number,  viz.  v4i" 
Sixth,  p.  57.     Amongst  the  concluding  inferences  of  the  f| 
-»aper,  farmers  are  stated  as  •  the  most  thriving  class  of  %i 
and  t^Sr»co  ^f  J7,cf  T^flii-^n  ♦he  most  thriving  of  that  class ; * 
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which  It  18  judiciously  observed  by  the  respondent,  that  if  this  is 
really  the  case,  another  *  legitimate  inference  is,  that  tod,  not- 
withstanding the  high  value  of  labour,  and  increased  and  increas-^ 
ingamount  of  public  burdens,  is  still  under-rented.  ' 

The  respondent  goes  on  to  state,  that  such  representations 
may  be  used  by  many  in  a  mischievous  way.  *  Landed  proprie- 
tors may  view  the  ground  as  under-rented,  therefore  attempt  to 
screw  up  their  demands  to  a  pitch  that  may  ruin  cultivators,  altc?- 
gether,  whilst  the  purchasers  of  farm-produce  may  be  led  to  in- 
ter that  its  articles  are  too  high,  and  that  prices  ought  to  be  dimi^* 
minished.  ' 

I  am  aware  that  frequent  quotations  are  apt  to  tire  the  reader^ 
but  as  all  knowledge  is  founded  on  comparison,  and  as  a  little 
industry  may  now  find  out  many  appropriate  passages  among 

Jour  former  publications,  I  choose  not  to  become  a  plagiarist, 
ut  avowedly  and  honestly  to  produce  the  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions of  others,  who  appear  so  well  qualified  to  elucidate  the  ru<* 
ral  economy  of  the  times. 

That  large  farms  are  most  beneficial,  both  to  the  individuals 
directly  interested,  and  to  the  public,  is  now  a  fact,  proved  be- 
vond  a  single  remaining  doubt.  Upon  this  point,  your  past 
Numbers  contain  many  forcible  statements,  and  unanswerable  ar- 
cuments.  Besides,  in  the  districts  best  cultivated,  experience 
has  fairly  and  undeniably  determined  the  question-  Yet  the  size 
of  farms  ought  still  to  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  capital  to  be 
employed  by  the  farmer,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  proprietor.  In  Wigtonshire,  whcte  capital  is 
scarce,  farmers  perhaps  ought  not  to  venture  upon  so  extensive  a 
farm  as  would  be  most  advantageous  under  diiibrent  circum<« 
stances ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  proprietors  who  ai*e  in  ear- , 
nest  in  wishing  to  improve  their  estates,  ought  to  assist  the  exer- 
tions of  the  farmer,  and  endeavour  to  render  his  situation  com- 
fortable. 

Tliat  mutual  jealousy  of  patties  which  M'e  have  too  frequently 
witnessed,  should  be  forgot  for  ever,  and  succeeded  by  the  liberal 
motives  of  mutual  ad\'antagc.  I  again  resort  to  another  quotas 
tion,  illustrative  of  these  important  considerations.  In  the  an- 
swer to  the  Comparative  View  above  mentioned,  tlie  following  ex- 
cellent remarks  are  made. 

*  In  former  times,  say  40  or  50  years  ago,  farming  in  East* 
Lothian  was  generally  carried  on  upon  a  small  scale*  The  size  of 
farms  rarely  exceeded  200  acres,  and  these  were  generally  labour- 
€il  by  eight  or  twelve  horses,  yoked  in  two  or  three  ploughs^ 
The  implements  of  liusbandry  then  used,  were  not  numerous, 
md  of  a  plain  and  simple  construction,  cheaply  purchased  in  tbtf 
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first  instance,  and  easily  repaired  afterwards.  As  the  profits  £ 
farming  ought  to  be,  and  generally  are,  proportionable  to  thtf 
tent  of  cap'til  stock  employed,  the  cultivators  of  former  ti 
neither  received,  nor  did  they  expect,  a  great  return  from  t 
respective  undertakings.  They  lived  in  a  confined  and  contrai 
sphere,  joined  little  in  society,  and  seldom  stepped  beyond  th 
mits  of  their  several  possessions.  Their  outlays  were  not  gl 
but  their  incomes  were  proportionally  small. 

*  Some  of  the  causes  why  farmers,  at  the  present  day,  are 
titled  to  greater  profits  than  their  predecessors,  are  the  foil 

*  The  capital  stock  necessary  for  carrying  on  improved  husb: 
ry,  as  already  said,  is  tripled  in  some  cases,  and  quadruple 
others,  which  is  of  itself  a  good  cause;  but  a  better  one  may 
be  found  in  the  increased  size  of  farms,  a  practice  which  ha 
late  extensively  taken  place  in  this  district.  This  increased 
has  occasioned  capital  stocks  to  be  put  into  action,  the  very  i 
rest  of  which  would  have  enabled  the  owners  to  live  comforta 
even  hud  they  bound  up  their  talents  in  a  napkin.  Are  not  s 
people  entitled  to  every  comfort  that  life  can  afibrd  ?  And  1 
they  hot  a  valid  claim  to  the  possession  of  good  houses,  ' 
stored  hrders,  and,  in  short,  to  every  thing  enjoyed  by  the  r 
chant  and  manufacturer  ?  Surely  they  have  j  and  those  ^ 
would,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  attempt  to  limit  their  c 
forts,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  stock,  are  neither  friend: 
private  right,  nor  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  If  fa 
ing,  whatever  circumstances  occasion  such  a  revolution,  is 
duced  to  a  condition  which  deprives  the  owner  of  a  suitable 
compense,  capital  stock  will  run  into  other  channels ;  and 
provements,  from  the  inability  of  the  occupiers,  will  cease  t( 
imdertnken,  far  less  to  be  successfully  executed. 

*  If  we  turn  our  eyes  over  the  district,  and  contemplate  v 
has  been  done  of  late  years  towards  its  improvement,  few  doi 
will  remain  as  to  the  advantages  derived  from  Cc^pitalists  emb 
ing  in  rural  undert^ikings.  Such  may  be  considered  as  havinc 
ceived  a  liberal  education — as  free  from  prejudice,  the  bane  ot 
provement — as  disposed  to  introduce  new  practices,  and  enjo' 
-^'^  fullest  opportunites  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  every  branc 

.«ral  art.  Possessed  of  sufficient  stock,  thev  are  able  to  go  thrfl 
ivith  every  practicable  plan  ;  and  even  should  such  not  altogB 
succeed,  material  injury  will  not  be  sustained  by  them  firom  i ' 
lul  failure.  When  persons  of  this  description  embark  wA 
mdertakinffs,  proprietors  of  land  have  cause  to  rejoice, 
louses  are  built— enclosures  reared — waste  land  cultivate< 
'?«se8  dr?'r'*'',  and  meliorati()n8  of  every  kind  executed^)^ 
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to  the  benefit  of  the  property  in  all  time  coming,  but  especially 
when  the  lease,  under  which  they  are  executed,  arrives  at  a  con- 
clusion. '  Respecting  what  is  said  of  the  improvement  of  farni 
houses,  it  is  further  observed.  *  How  can  small  or  poor  tenants 
ornament  and  improve  extensively,  when  such  things  are  incon- 
sistent with  their  state  and  circumstances?  According  to  the  rate 
of  modem  rents,  a  small  tenant  can  do  little  more  than  procure 
subsistence  for  himself  and  family,  therefore  is  entirely  incapable 
of  executing  substantial  improvements.  To  expect  that  he  would  ' 
build  an  elegant  house,  would  be  highly  unreasonable  ;  and  yet 
instances  are  not  unfrequent  of  tenants  of  a  different  description, 
upon  leases  not  exceeding  21  years,  having  expended  4001.  or 
6001.  in  erecting  a  house,  which  is  neither  more  nor  le§s  than 
paying  a  rent  of  forty  pounds,  or  upwards,  for  family  accommo- 
flation. ' 

As  these  passages  are  so  very  appropriate,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
blamed  by  any  candid  reader  for  copying  them  so  much  at  length. 
I  know  they  are  the  observations  of  men  who  are  well  qualified 
to  elucidate  such  subjects  j  and,  by  perusing  them,  the  good 
people  of  Wigtonshire  may  form  some  judgement  how  far  their 
district  is  behind  in.  opulence  and  improved  husbandry,  when- 
compared  with  one  of  our  pattern  counties.  It  may  be  naturally 
inquired,  whence  arose  this  great  superiority  of  capital  amongst 
the  cultivators  of  East-Lothian  ? 

An  East-Lothian  man  wiil  best  answer  the  question;  but  I  pre^x 
sume,  generally,  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  inore  early  i'ltroduc- 
tion  of  improvements — ^the  more  liberal  system  of  connexio?i  be- 
twixt landlord  and  tenant-r-the  prosperity  of  the  times,  and  the 
great  and  various  kcil  advantages  which  East -Loth:  in  possesses. 

If  in  Wigtonshire  we  are  nearly  half  a  century  bfhfud,  we  must 
account  for  it  in  the  more  recent  introduction  of  improvements— r 
the  comparative  remotenets  of  our  si^u.itionT-rthe  want  of  sjarit 
amongst  our  landlords,  and  the  barbarous  remains  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  which  are  not  wholly  obliteiated,  ev(M  in  the  pre^tent 
day. 

The  size  of  farms  in  Wigtonshire*  is  various.  It  may  be  stated 
from  400  acres  of  arable  land,  down  to  ,50.  With  me,  it  is  a 
favourite  maxim,  that  a  smidl  farm,  well  man.i^-^d,  is  more  beuc- 
6cial,  both  for  the  parties  and  the  public,  than  a  largo  lariii  ill 
managed.  Nevertheless,  my  sentimtriits  are,  what  I  have  already 
expressed  upon  this  subject  in  general.  Here  we  frequently  ob- 
serve, that  the  extens!ve  farmer  is  the  most  indolent,  even 
when  possessed  of  capital  sufficient  for  what  ought  to  answer  his 
yiurpbse.     But  this  seems  to  arise  from  his  early  habits  of  life, 
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which   have  misled  his  judgement,   and  confirmed  his*  | 
dices. 

It  is  therefore  hoped  that  such  perversity  and  slothfulnesi 
descend  to  the  grave  with  the  persons  who  possess  tliese  inju 
qualities,  an^  that  they  will  not  again  rise  to  interrupt  the  sal 
progress  of  improvement. 

Where  industry  and  capital  are  to  be  found  united  in  the 
individual,  proprietors  are  to  blame  in  not  making  him  an  G 
of  selection.  His  premises  should  be  in  proportion  to  his  ji 
ment,  capital  and  activity,  and  should  increase  as  these  inci 
Thus  a  respectable  tenantry  would  in  time  be  obtained,  am 
smaller  farms  would  gradually  be  incorporated  with  the  la 
People  destitute  of  capital  and  agricultural  knowledge,  si 
gradually  be  removed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  more  usef 
of  men,  not  by  any  oppressive  or  severe  means,  but  by  g 
and  progressive  steps. 

This  subject  is  entitled  to  the  most  serious  considerati 
proprietors  *,  for  a  proper  selection  of  tenants,  and  a  due  pr 
tion  of  encouragement  given  to  them,  would  more  effect 
promote  the  interests  of  landlords,  than  all  the  silly  shifts  a 
varicious  plans,  which  they  too  frequently  and  too  succesj 
put  in  practice  to  increase  tlieir  rents.  * 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  rents  have  increased  far  beyon 
most  sanguine  calculations  ;  and  when  they  are  to  arrive  at 
ultimate  stretch,  or  highest  pitch,  is  at  present  wholly  prob 
tical. 

Avarice  is  one  of  those  depraved  qualities  of  the  human  i 
which  knows  no  limits  ;  and  whilst  there  is  a  shadow  of  po 
lity  that  land  may  pay,  tenants,  if  they  have  any  capital  rema! 
will  be  ready  to  embark  in  new  speculations •,  but  there  is  ce 
ly  a  danger  more  than  imaginary,  to  be  apprehended,  that  if 
continue  to  advance,  whilst  the  price  of  labour,  public  bui 
and  the  value  of  wood  and  iron,  &c.  continue  to  advano 
similar  proportion,  farmers  will  be  deprived  of  whatever  c 
they  may  have  accumulated,  and  fall  back  into  their  formci 
dition  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

Something  similar  to  this  is  already  said  to  have  happer 
Scotland,  upon  the  accession  of  James  the  Vlth  to  the  thro 
England,  *  which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  inci 
luxury  of  the  landed  interest  requiring  an  augmentation  oiF 

Similar  causes  will  generally  produce  similar  eflects, 
'S  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  these  causes] 
qain  operate. 

In  the  highly  instructive  compilation  made  by  the  R< 
^^'/^l-snn     ipnn  tViG  apri'^nlture  cf  the  ancients,  a  forced 
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of  rents  \%  stated  to  have  been  actively  instrumental  in  occasioning 
die  decline  of  agriculture  amongst  the  Romans. 

It  is  there  said,  that  *  the  proprfetors  of  land  had  crept  within 
the  vralls  of  the  city,  and  having  abandoned  the  heck  and  the 
plough,  choosed  rather  to  employ  themselves  in  the  theatre  and 
circus,  than  in  the  cornfields  and  vineyards.     Or,  perhaps,  in 
want  of  money  to  answer  the  demands  of  luxury,  raised  all  they 
could  by  oppression,  witliout  regard  to  futurity. '     Again,  the 
same  respectable  author  tlius  expresses  himself.    *  While  farmers 
are  in  an  independent  and  flourishing  condition,  it  may  be  expect- 
ed that  real  improvements  will  be  further  extended ;  but  when 
rents  arc  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to  distress  and  discourage  the 
fumer ;  when  landholders,  in  consequence  of  this,  farm  large 
tracts  of  land  themselves,  then  Britain  will  teach  posterity,  as  the 
Roman  state  teaches  the  present  age,  this  important  lesson.  That 
agriculture  declines   as  ivell  as  other  artSy  and  that  this  mi/st  hiij)j;en 
Vfhcfuver  it  falls  into  tlie  hands  of  persons  who,  either  f rem  their  edu- 
I        cation,  cannot  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  it,  or  from  their  station, 
I        cannot  give  proper  attention   to  it,     TJiat,   inconsequence  of  this,  the 
'        price  of  provisions  must  rise,  and  continue  high,  till  such  time  as  the 
decline  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  decrease  of  rit  hcs,  reduce 
the  demand  so  low,  as  to  be  fully  auswered  bjj  the  sccuiiij  croj^s  pru^ 
duced. ' 

To  let  a  farm  to  a  poor  and  ignorant  m?.n,  is  to  bring  him  ir.to 
a  situation  of.  complete  slavery  during  the  currency  of  his  lo;:se. 
It  were  better  for  him  and  the  public,  that  he  should  at  once  be- 
come a  labourer  in  the  cinploymont  of  other  people  -,  he  would 
then  enjoy  more  real  comfort  and  iiulo})endence. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  mibfortuncs  of  this  county,  that  fsrmers 
have  not,  till  of  late,  received  what  may  be  called  a  decont  edu- 
cation. Another  evil  has  also  been  prevalent,  and  landlords 
Uiould  use  their  influence  to  prevent  it.  This  is,  that  farmers 
of  very  limited  knowledge  -.i'd  capital,  have  frccjucntly  commit- 
ted the  error  of  bringirig  up  several  of  their  sons  to  their  own 
profession.  ' 

An  abusive  idea  has  prevailed,  tlnit  it  was  beneficial  for  a 
farmer  to  have  a  family  able  and  willing  to  work  his  farm  -,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  he  thereby  saved,  in  a  great  measure,  tlie 
wages  paid  by  others  to  labourers  and  farm  servants. 

Such  doctrine  is  very  well  adapted  for  America,  or  any  new 
settled  country,  where  the  wages  of  labour  is  intolerably  high, 
population  extremely  thin,  and  circulating  capital  exceedingly 
small.  It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  a  man's 
.wealth  essentially  consists  in  the  number  of  his  family.  But  in 
a  country  fully  peopled,  where  young  men  have  the  choice  of  so 
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ly  professions,  if  their  parents  intend  that  they  should  en 
:  to  any  thing  like  independence  and  respectability  in  tl 

rid,  they  cannot  more  effectually  prevent  the  accomplishmei 
their  wishes,  than  by  keeping  their  sons  drudging  by  thret 

id  fours  at  home. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?     The  labour  they  perform  is  ofte 

either  SQ. regular  nor  so  productive  as  that  of  well  trained  servant 

.Tiey  possess  a  false  spirit  of  independence,  and  are  destitute  c 

he  means  to  support  it.     Little  progress  is  made  in  knowledg 

and  refinement ;  and  the  plan  is  productive  of  family  dissension! 

They  lead  the  insipid  lives  of  expectants,  'until  the  best  of  the! 

days  are  past ;  and,  besides  all  other  ill  consequences,  the  stat 

is  deprived  of  the  more  useful  services  they  might  perform  i 

other  professions. 

The  capital  required  to  settle  a  farmer  comfortably,  is  no^ 
become  so  considerable,  that  many  farmers  in  this  quarter  shoul 
not  think  of  bringing  up  more  than  one  son  to  tne  professior 
and  but  a  small  proportion  should  think  of  more  than  two. 

The  young  farmer  should  always  receive  a  decent,  and,  eve 
if  practicable,  a  liberal  education.  To  be  a  drudge,  is  not  t 
be  a  farmer — I  hate  all  such  narrow  sentiments.  He  should  b 
made  acquainted  more  or  less  with  science  and  the  world  ;— 
tepeat,  that  ^  farmer  should  not  be  a  slave. 

We  now  see  young  men  intended  for  trade  and  manufactur 
finish   their  education  in  the  capital  5    and  to  give  the  farn 
^he  same  advantageSj,  would  be  to  confer  additional  respectabi 
upon  the  profession,  placing  him  more  upon  a  level  with 
better  infprmed  orders  of  society,  to  which  he  certainly  h? 
valid  claim  ;  but  in  times  past,  the  boy  of  spirit  and  educ? 
has  gone  away  into  another  profession  ;  and  agriculture,  ? 
^he  first  of  all  arts,  has  been  too  frequently  left  in  the  han 
the  vulgar. 

The  idea,  then,  so  long  and  sd  unhappily  entertained, 
tenant  working  his  farm  with  his  own  family,  cannot 
much  or  too  quickly  exploded.     It  is  productive  of  real 
tune  to  families,  arid  loss  to  the  state. 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  farms  are  let 
county,  are  often  prejudicial  to  good  husbandry.     Thf 
was,  I  believe,  pretty  general  throughout  Scotland,  vis 
outfield  land   should  give  three  crops,  and  then  rest 
This  useless  system  is  now  failing  fast  into  desuetude 
(her  system  is  coming  into  practice,  more  consistent  vr 
of  good  husbandry. 

Oats  are  still  the  general  crop  ;  but  wheat,  bear, 
-  -^Uo  raised  in  considerable  perfection.    Drilled 
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be  found  in  several  farms,  and  the  growth  of  turnips  is  extended, 
bot  by  no  means  so  universal  as  could  be  wished. .  Summer-fal- 
low is  also  pretty  common,  and  fields  are  sown  out  in  clean  and 
good  condition.  Ryegrass,  clover,  and  improved  pastures,  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  directions  ;  but  still,  though  we  are  not  with- 
out many  instances,  individually,  of  good  management,  our  ge- 
neral practices  are  defective. 

Proprietors  sometimes  show  themselves  over  anxious  in  en- 
forcing the  observance  of  restrictions  ;  which  injure  the  tenant, 
without  benefiting  themselves. 

In  the  paper  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  outset,  the  follow- 
is£  remark  is  to  be  found,  and  I  confess  tnat  I  am  disposed  to 
subscribe  to  the  sense  and  meaning .  it  conveys.  *  Though  re- 
strictive clauses  in  leases,  which  fetter  the  hands  of  tenants,  and 
prevent  them  from  cultivating  the  ground  to  the  best  advantage, 
cannot  be  too  much  reprobated  in  an  advanced  and  enlightened 
state  of  agriculture,  yet  when  tenants  are  ignorant,  and  compa- 
ratively poor,  it  is  problematical,  if  it  is  not  wise  and  prudent, 
both  for  proprietors  and  tenants,  to  bind  them  down  for  a  time 
to  follow  a  certain  plan. ' 

When  a  farmer,  however,  understands  his  own  interest,  such 
restrictions  are  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary,  and  sometimes 
prove  injurious.  This  point  has  been  amply  and  unanswerably 
discussed  in  various  Numbers  of  your  Magazine,  from  one  of 
which.  Vol.  II.  p.  200,  I  shall  copy  a  single  passage. 

*  Perhaps  a  few  protecting  clauses  are  necessary, .  during  the 
last  four  years,  so  as  the  farm  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  shape  : 
for  a  longer  time  tliey  are  altogether  unnecessary, — serving  only  to 
fetter  the  tenant,  without  benefiting  the  proprietor ;  the  truth  of 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  the  condition  of  every 
district  where  discretionary  management  is  permitted.  * 

Much  of  the  soil  of  Wigtonshire  being  of  a  light  quality,  re- 
quires to  be  frequently  laid  out  into  grass.  Upon  farms,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  arable,  the  proportion  has  usually  been  one  third  un- 
der white  crop,  and  two  thirds  in  pasture,  hay,  green  crop  and 
fallow.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  are  good  proportions  ; 
but  as  proprietors  and  their  advisers  are  apt  sometimes  to  over- 
rate their  own  sagacity,  some  of  them  have  been  pretending  that 
the  proportion  under  white  crop  should  be  limited  to  a  fourth 
in&tead  of  a  third,  which  I  am  disposed  to  believe  can  answer  no 
good  purpose  as  a  general  regulation  on  any  soil. 

Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  in  this  district  than  the  continu- 
ance of  baillie'-work^  as  it  is  called,  or  predial  services.  These 
are  Still  taken  in  kind  by  several  proprietors,  who  ar^^  otherwise 
■i^fcfable  landlords.     What  can  be  more  applicable  to  tliis,  than 
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the  observation  of  the  truly  worthy  and  respectable  Mir  ] 
ster  of  Dunnichen,  recorded  in  his  own  words.  Vol.  IV.  | 
^  There  never  was  a  less  successful  apostle  than  I  have 
In  a  mission  of  forty  years,  I  cannot  boast  of  one  conv< 
still  find  the  tenantss  of  my  nearest  neighbours,  and  m 
friends,  cutting  down  the  laird's  com,  while  their  own  crc 
imperiously  calling  for  their  sickles. ' 

A  few  kane  hens,  chickens  and  eggs  may  be  imposed.  • 
is  something  more  ridiculous  than  oppressive  in  the  exa 
but  ploughing  and  harrowing,  cutting  and  leading  of  peati 
above  all,  shearing,  are  nothing  but  the  remains  of  barbarisi 
would  be  exacted  by  few  good  men,  whose  minds  were  not  1 
by  the  feudal  notions  of  their  ancestors. 

A  Mr  Webster  of  Perthshire,  was  employed  under  tlie 
of  Agriculture,  to  survey  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbrig] 
shire  of  Wigton.  His  report  was  published  in  1794-,  ar 
tainly  conveys  a  low  idea  of  Galloway  husbandry.  Sin 
time,  however,  many  beneficial  alterations  have  been  ef 
and  individual  instances  of  judicious  farming  are  much  mo 
quent. 

Mr  Webster  seems  to  have  wrote  hastily,  and  without  ^ 
obtained  cofrect  information  upon  all  tlie  points  he  men 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  his  Report  does  not  appear  to  me  t< 
deserved  the  unqualified  censure  and  dislike  which  I  recoU 
have  heard  expressed  against  it.  This  acknowledgement  i 
from  a  Gallovidean,  who  endeavours  to  divest  himself  of 
dice,  and  whose  mind  has  been  early  impressed  with  a  sacr 
gard  for  truth. 

This  county  is  usually  understood  to  consist  of  three 
sions ;  these  are  called  the  Rinns  (or  Rhins),  the  Moors 
the  Machers.  In  the  latter  division  improvements  first 
menced ;  and  there  the  soil  seems  to  have  been  first  divea 
its  fertility  by  excessive  cropping.  Similar  blunders  have 
committed  in  the  Rinns,  but  perhaps  not  to  the  same  con 
tive  extent. 

The  moors  seem,  for  tlie  most  part,  to  be  condemned  1 
turc  to  perpetual  sterility,  and  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
^hicfly  stocked  with  the  small  bhck-faccd  sheep,  common 
♦her  wild  and  unfertile  tracts.  These  animals  arc  well  ad 
for  the  situation  ;  but  it  is  supposed,  tliat,  upon  several  j| 
the  wool,  at  least,  might  be  considerably  improved. 

In  the  Rinns,  an  Agricultural  or  Farmer  Society  was  esl 
jhicfly  by  the  tenantry,  in  the  year  1798  ;  and  in  the 
mother  was  established,  about  two  years  afterwards. 
rieD'^s  r'^^   <e^^PT)  come  ui  to  the  expectations  of  their 
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"^P"  I  jet  diey  are  frequently  productive  of  good,  particularly  in  ex- 
^^^  I  ddng  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  emulation  among  the  tenantry.  In 
^°*  I  dus  respect)  the  societies  mentioned  have  been  actively  instru- 
'  ^  I  mentaL  They  have  also  instituted  ploughing  matches,  which 
^^  I  lunrc  been  found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  district.  They  have 
^^^  I  at  present  a  market  in  contemplation  at  tlie  town  of  Newton- 
I  Stewart,  for  sheep  and  wool ;  and  they  have  already  established 
^^*  I  maricets  for  black  cattle  and  horses.  Upon  the  whole,  they 
^^}  I  have  perhaps  done,  and  are  doing,  all  that  is  practicable,  consi- 
^^  I  dering  the  partial  support  obtained  from  proprietors. 
"^  I  Mr  Webster  mentions,  that  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution 
'^  I  of  the  Agricultural  Society  once  established  at  Dumfries,  and 
comprehending  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Galloway  and 
'^  Dumfries-shire,  together  with  the  causes  which  produced  that 

*^  dissolution,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  declined,  and  there 

was  afterwards  a  visible  falling  ofF  in  the  breed  of  cattle. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity,  enabling  me  cither  to  acquiesce  in, 
or  contradict  this  statement ;  but  I  am  now  happy  to  observe, 
that  agriculture  lYi  this  county  has  of  late  made  considerable  ad- 
vances, notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  with  which  it  has 
had  to  contend  j  and,  that  the  breed  of  cattle  is  improving,  is  be- 
yond all  doubt. 

The  Galloway  cattle  have  been  long  famous.  They  are  well 
proporrioned  and  handsome,  and  excellently  adapted  for  the  keep- 
ing and  the  climate.  They  are  always  in  great  demand  at  the 
English  market,  and  thither  they  are  mostly  sent.  Indeed,  breed- 
ing and  grazing  of  cattle  may  be  called  the  chief  object  of  Wig- 
tonshire  farming,  and  tillage  reckoned  as  subservient  to  that  ob- 
ject. 

Though  cattle  do  not  pay  by  any  means  equal  to  the  returns 
made  by  sheep  in  Northumberland,  Berwickshire,  &c. ;  yet  it  is 
highly  questionable  how  far  it  would  answer  a  good  purpose  to 
introduce  an  improved  breed  of  sheep  extensively  in  this  district. 
The  great  distance  from  market  would  render  their  disposal  pre- 
carious and  critical.  Besides,  from  various  trials  made  of  tlie 
New  Leicester  breed,  upon  a  small  scale,  the  lambs  seem  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  stand  our  climate  in  the  spring.  Cheviots  have 
been  some  time  introduced,  and  seem  to  succeed  upon  any  thing 
ef  decent  sheep  walks.  How  far  tlicy  might  answer  to  supplant 
the  native  breed  of  the  moors,  is  rather  uncertain.  A  few  Spa- 
nish have  also  been  trictl  some  time  ago  5  but  with  their  suc- 
cess I  am  unacquainted. 

Turnips  are  above  all  things  useful  to  young  cattle ;  but  a^ 
4ey  must  be  drawn  off  the  land,  tlie  ground  does  not  receive 
^%  rich   improvement   obtained    by  feeding   olF  witli  sheep. 
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Indeed^  the  succeeding  crop  after  turnips  is  often  very  precarte 
with  us  ;  and  this  has  cooled  several  farmers  from  an  extexiiijl 
cultivation  of  this  valuable  root.  Errors  I  have  seen  in  maiia|f 
ment,  which  no  doubt  led  to  this  failure;  such  as  sowing  tO! 
nips  on  improper  soils,  poaching  in  winter,  and  ill-timed  or  di 
fective  preparation  in  spring ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  our  crq| 
are  generally  superior,  after  potatoes,  to  what  they  are  after  tu 
nips,  thougn  some  few  individuals  obstinately  contend,  that  pi 
tatoes  are  more  injurious  to  the  soil ;  and  even  a  proprietor  c 
two  have  gone  the  length  of  prescribing  limits  to  the  cultivatio 
of  potatoes  upon  their  estates  \  a  restriction  which  I  conceive  A 
aurdly  unnecessary. 

Various  crosses  have  been  attempted,  by  different  individual 
with  the  Galloway  cattle  and  other  breeds.  It  is  now  difficult  t 
say  how  far  these  crosses  have  proved  advantageous,  the  progen 
being  so  much  blended  with  the  native  and  original  breed  or  th 
country ;  but  the  best  judges  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  furthc 
crossing  would  be  no  improvement.  A  very  considerable  propoi 
tion  of  the  cattle  of  this  county,  at  present,  is  abused,  in  place  c 
being  improved,  by  crossing,  particularly  with  the  Irish  and  Ayi 
shire,  or  Kylo  breeds. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway,  whose  exertions  in  practical  farmin 
arc  very  extensive  and  highly  meritorious,  has  for  some  time  pas 
kept  a  stock  of  seventy  Galloway  cows,  of  the  most  approve 
description  ;  and  though  he  formerly  practised  crossing,  I  undei 
stand  it  is  now  avoided  ;  the  most  judicious  dealers  giving  a  de 
cidcd  preference  to  the  genuine  Gallowpy  stock. 

Dairies  have  been  lately  introduced  amongst  us,  chiefly  by  som 
farmers  from  Ayrshire ;  and,  from  what  is  told  of  their  profits 
they  must  exceed  what  can  be  made  by  breeding.     The  cows  use 
for  the  dairy  are  brought  mostly  from  Ayrshire,  and  few  of  th 
calves  are  reared.     In  every  situation,  however,  dairies  will  nc 
succeed  ;  and  the  people  of  Galloway  ?.re  not  only  unacquainta 
with  this  species  of  management,  but  also  extremely  averse  .t 
the  idea  of  giving  up  their  favourite  native  stock.     The  Gallowa 
cows  have  never  been  reckoned  great  milkers ;  but,  in  this  re 
spect,  proper  attention  has  not  yet  been  used  in  selecting  the  breed 
ers  and  keeping  cows  ;  a  good  looking  animal  having  been  inn 
riably  preferred  to  a  good  milker,  if  the  latter  was  otherwise  il 
ferior  j  but,  I  apprehend,  the  different  qualities  might,  with  pe 
severance,  be  found  united  in  the  same  individual  animal ;  i9 
indeed,  by  some,  it  has  been  nearly  effected.     One  instance  I  f 
give  directly  in  point  \  and  this  is,  that  the  handsomest  cor 
mong  Lord  Galloway's  seventy  is,  if  not  the  very  best,  at  W 
mong  the  best,  milkers  of  the  whole  number. 
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Tlic  next  requisite  improvement  is,  to  teach  the  calves  to  drink, 
«tobe  hand-fed,  in  place  of  the  slovenly  and  prejudicial  mod« 
•f  suckling  them.  When  I  mention  this,  I  know  that  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  is  against  me ;  but  I 
tbo  know  that  their  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  founded  on  habit 
tnd  prejudice.  They  strenuously  argue,  that  the  young  cattle 
ire  not  equally  good  when  fed  as  when  suckled  ;  and,  with  slo- 
▼cnly  management  and  stinted  keeping,  I  readily  believe  they  are 
right ;  but,  when  plentiful  keeping  and  regular  attention  is  be- 
stowed, I  can  speak  from  the  conviction  arising  both  from  expe- 
rience and  observation,  that  as  good  cattle  may  be  reared  the  one 
way  as  the  other. 

Besides,  the  advantages  of  feeding  are  great  and  various.  The 
«owi  are  at  their  ease,  and  continue  longer  in  milk.  The  calves 
are  turned  off  at  pleasure ;  and,  by  these  means,  a  combination 
may  be  formed  of  the  breeding  and  dairy  systems.  Upon  this 
subject,  I  am  disposed  to  use  more  arguments ;  but  I  have  al- 
ready run  to  a  greater  length  than  I  intended  at  my  outset. 

Before  concluding,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  proprietors. 
Much  of  what  I  have  already  said  is  applicable  to  many  districts 
besides  Wigtonshire,  and  partly  applicable  to  agriculture  in  ge- 
neral ;  for  your  miscellany  is  favourable  to  latitude  of  observa- 
tion \  so,  what  I  shall  now  say  is  applicable  to  proprietors  of  land 
in  general,  and  not  to  be  understood  as  confined  to  those  of  a 
tingle  district. 

The  independent  proprietor  occupies  a  most  enviable  situation. 
Bom,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  possession  of  honour  and  fortune, 
he  receives  a  liberal  and  elegant  education,  entitling  him  to  the 
respect  of  the  highest  talents  and  learning  of  his  country,  and 
the  best  enjoyments  of  a  gentleman.  The  value  of  his  fortune 
is  rapidly  ennanced  by  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  state  \  and 
the  money  he  chooses  to  expend  upon  ornamenting  and  improv- 
ing his  property,  is  not  laid  out  with  the  uncertainty  of  spccula- 
ti(m  in  commerce,  but  makes  sure  and  ample  returns.  He  is 
Ac  natural  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  protec- 
tor of  the  injured  and  the  helpless. 

If  we  see  these  high  advantages  so  frequently  abused,  we  can- 
not avoid  severely  blaming  the  man  who  disregards  and  abuses 
them.  When  we  see  him  actuated  by  jealousy,  and  a  spirit  of 
oppression  to  his  unoffending  inferiors  and  dependants,  we  regard 
him  as  a  fool  or  a  tyrant,  who  is  utterly  undeserving  of  the  dig- 
I  nlfied  station  he  holds.  But  I  am  never  disposed  to  reprobate, 
^  ^  general  language,  any  particular  class  of  men  j  for,  in  every 
d«i«i  good  and  bad  are  to  be  found.  I  endeavour  to  account  for 
4e  depravity  of  individuals  by  the  common  corruption  of  human 
■■  .  *  nature^ 
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nature,  to  which  some  appear  as  rising  superior ;  so^  ^m 
proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  amongst  other  classes,  the-j 
able  character  of  the  individual  is  distinguished  by  the 
tion  of  the  good  and  the  wise.  *  One  will  smile  upon  th.i 
and  lead  rural  industry  by  the  handx;  whilst  another  casts  9  a 
upon  the  honest  heart  by  oppression,  and  clips  the  wings  of 
ing  cenius.  *  :. 

These  remarks  hare  been  collected  and  arranged  with  litd 
no  regard  to  the  late  important  roup  of  fialdoon  estate,  and  0 
farms  belonging  to  the  £arl  of  Galloway.  I  understand  that 
dilef  particulars  respecting  that  roup  have  been  already  trans 
ted  to  you. 

We  may  speedily  expect  to  see  improvements  going  on  i 
these  lands  with  a  greater  degree  of  celerity,  and  to  a  greatei 
tent  than  we  have  ever  yet  witnessed  within  this  county, 
conditions  of  management,  and  the  allowances  to  be  made 
houses  and  fences,  are,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  liberal  $  but 
leases  should  have  been  at  least  two  years  longer  than  ninel 
considering  the  very  disordered  state  of  the  farms  at  entry, 
the  magnitude  of  the  improvements  required. 

Were  it  not  that  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  usuall 
lowed  for  a  single  paper,  I  might  proceed  to  particularize  i 
instances  of  judicious  management  practised  by  our  most  spi 
proprietors  and  tenants ;  but  upon  this  I  cannot  think  myse 
liberty  to  enter  at  present.  Were  I  to  perceive  that  this  cone 
nication  is  well  received,  and  obtains  approbation,  I  might  a 
wards  presume  upon  another,  still  further  illustrative  of  the  1 
economy  and  agricultural  interests  of  Wigtonshire,  for  whi< 
apprehend,  materials  sufficient  might  be  found.  But,  in 
mean  time,  I  shall  remain  diffident  of  my  success ;  and,  wi 
continuance  of  respect,  am  yours,  &c. 

Wigtonslurey  Sept,  1806.  Agricola  Junio 


TO  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

« 

0//    f/:c   Management   of  Thin    Soils   incumbent   upon   a    Rc^ 

Bottom. 
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It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that  though  your  periodicj 
contains  many   excellent  hints    and  obscrv^ations  rcsped 
"nanagement  of  arable  land,  yet,  the  general  bias  and  inc 

'  such  being  disposed  for  good  soils,  or  those  calculated 
i  ying  wheat,  that  ?'^»T»'»thing  w-**  r«>quired  wherein  the 
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dee  on  thin  clay  soils,  and  those  mixed  with  peat  earthy  mi^it 
be  satisfactorily  elucidated.  I  do  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say, 
that  what  I  am  now  going  to  state  will  expressly  answer  that 
purpose ;  but,  being  founded  upon  practice  gathered  during  a 
period  of  no  shorter  duration  than  twenty-five  years,  cannot  be 
fldtDgether  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  tliose  who  are  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  need  information  witli  regard  to  the  most  proper 
and  profitable  management  which  ought  to  be  exercised. 

Tiie  soils  under  consideration,  namely,  thin  clay  and  peat 
earth,  have  a  great  stomach  for  dung,  wliilc,  unhappily,  they 
yield  but  a  small  quantity  of  materials  from  which  that  article 
can  be  manufactured.  It  is  therefore  indispensably  necessary, 
that  such  soils  should  be  tenderly  cropped,  and  never  exhausted  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  aid  of  pasture  grass,  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  fresh  and  recruiting  state,  so  as  they  may  be  enabled 
to  carry  corn  crops  when  broke  up,  and  to  go  on  with  less  dung 
thin  would  be  called  for  were  they  more  deteriorated  and  run 
out.  I  will  not  assert  tliat  these  soils,  when  in  grass,  will  make 
much  compensation  to  tlie  occupier,  after  the  first  year's  crop  is 
consumed ;  but  from  repeated  experience  I  maintain,  that  they 
cannot  be  successfully  cropped,  without  the  assistance  of  that 
powerful  auxiliary. 

Supposing  that  a  farm  contains  OOO  acres  of  such  land  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  first  inquiry  is,  how  a  farm  of  that  description  is 
to  be  managed  with  advantage  to  the  occupier.  Laying  it  down 
as  a  primary  principle,  that  grass  is  tlic  basis  on  which  good  ma- 
nagement is  to  be  erected,  I  venture  to  point  out  the  following 
rotation,  as  best  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  tlie 
soil,  consequently  the  interest  of  the  occupier. 

1st  Year— Summer  fallow,  on  which  dung  is  to  be  laid,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  procured. 

2d  Year — Wheat,  where  the  fallow  was  dunged  ;  and,  where 
it  was  not  dunged,  either  rye  or  oats  to  be  sown,  according  to 
.the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  the  surface  is  soft,  rye  will  be  found 
the  most  beneficial  crop ;  -where  otherwise,  oats  deserve  to  be 
preferred.  Grass  seeds  to  be  sown  with  the  crop  after  fallow, 
whatever  grain  is  put  upon  it. 

3d  Year — Grass,  a  small  part  thereof  to  be  cut,  and  the  re- 
mainder pastured, 

4th  Year — ^Pasture  grass, 

5th  Year — ^Pasture  grass. 

6tfa  Year — Broke  up  for  oats,  and  the  land  to  be  fallowed  in 
tlie  seventh  year  ;  with  which  the  second  rotation  commences. 
'  In  this  way,  a  farm  of  300  acres  would  be  cropped  with  50 
seres  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats  aft<??  summ,.*r  fallow,  a:id  50  acrei 
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of  oats  after  three  year  old  grass,  while  150  acres  would  remaia 
in  grass,  and  50  be  devoted  annually  to  summer  fallow.  The 
portion  of  summer  fallow  which  remained  without  dung  in  the 
first  rotation,  to  receive  manure  when  the  second  course  came 
round. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  notice  what  number  of  men  and  horses 
would  be  required  to  execute  the  labour  of  a  farm  so  circum* 
stanced.  in  my  humble  opinion,  three  men  and  six  horses  are 
sufficient  for  plough  work.  Though  at  first  sight  this  small  num- 
ber may  surprise  some  people,  yet,  upon  a  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  farm  of  this  nature  is  placed,  such 
surprise  will  vanish.  The  winter  work  may  easily  be  undertakes 
with  the  strength  mentioned,  seeing  that  there  are  only  100  acres 
to  get  one  furrow ;  and  as  for  the  summer  fallow,  as  there  is  no 
seed-work  after  the  oats  are  deposited  in  the  ground,  the  whole 
may  be  cross-ploughed  before  the  term  of  Whitsunday  arrives. 
Such  soils  are  generally  easily  fallowed,  seldom  requiring  more 
than  five  furrows,  and  never  above  six  -,  besides,  as  fallow  comes 
often  round)  the  longer  that  the  rotation  is  practised,  the  easier 
will  it  be  executed. 

By  a  rotation  of  this  nature,  feven  hundred  bolls  of  grain,  or 
thereby,  may  be  raifcd  each  year  upon  an  average,  while  the 
yearly  confumption  at  home  would  be  about  three  hundred, 
leaving  a  difpofeable  produce  of  four  hundred  bolls.  It  is  evi^ 
dent  that  a  farm  of  this  foil,  though  conHfling  of  300  acres,  is 
unable  to  pay  a  high  rent,  becaufe  the  large  portion  in  grafs  nei- 
ther can  carry  forward  much  (lock,  nor  is  it  capable  of  feeding 
fuch  to  perfe£kion.  Perhaps  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  lambs 
on  fuch  foils  is  the  mod  advantageous  mode  of  (locking  them, 
becaufe  it  is  only  in  the  firft  part  of  the  feafon,  fay  June  and  Ju- 
ly, that  grafs  is  to  be  obtained  from  them,  at  the  latter  end  of 
which  period  the  lambs  are  fold,  leaving  maintenance  for  their 
mothers  ;  but  in  this  way,  it  is  only  the  lamb  and  the  fleece  of 
the  ewe,  that  can  be  calculated  as  profit ;  the  carcafe  of  the  lat-x 
ter  being  feldom  worth  more  than  the  price  at  which  ihe  was  pur- 
chafed.  Two  ewes  per  acre  are  a  rufBcieut  (lock  in  general  cafes, 
upon  the  foils  alluded  to.     Often  that  number  is  too  many. 

I  have  thus  fubmitted  to  the  confidcration  of  your  readers  my 
opinion  on  the.  bed  way  of  cultivating  and  managing  thin  clay 
and  peat  earth  foils  incumbent  on  a  rtrtentive  bottom ;  which  yoil 
may  trud  is  the  refult  of  long  and  attentive  experience.  When  I 
mention  peat  earth  foils,  I  meaji,  where  peat  earth  forms  only  a  part 
jf  the  furface,  which  is  the  cafe  with  a  vad  number  of  upland  fields 
over  all  Scotland.  But  where  the  furface  is  entirely  compofed  of 
peat  car^-h,  tH-  ma"iijemen«-  pointed  out  is  not  applicable.     Iiv» 

^ced^  ' 
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dkedy  fields  of  that  defcription  are  fcarcely  worth  cropping  with 
grain  under  the  prefent  expenfive  rate  of  labour,  unlefs  in  par* 
ficular  Gtuations  where  alluvial  earth  is  at  hand  for  making  com- 
pbftS)  or  when  clay  can  be  obtained  to  give  them  a  body  or  fub* 
nance*  But  in  each  of  thefe  cafes,  improvement  is  executed  at 
fadi  an  expenfe,  that  none  but  expert  cultivators  (hould  attempt 
it.  The  outlay  is  great  in  the  firft  inltance,  while  the  return  is 
uncertain  and  precarious ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  rent  to  be  paid 
by  the  cultivator  ought  to  be  very  fmall,  other  wife  the  benefit  to 
be  reaped,  after  every  exertion,  may  be  undefcrving  of  regard. 
'  It  was  omitted  to  mention,  that  an  application  of  calcareous 
matter  may  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  foils  fird  mentioned,  either 
in  the  firft  or  fecond  courfc  of  fummer  fallow,  provided  fuch  has 
not  been  already  liberally  adminiftered  and  fuccefsfuUy  cropped 
tat*  Forty  barley  bolls  (240  bnfliels)  of  lime  (hells  to  everv  acre 
of  fuch  foils,  will  make  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  dung  capable  of 
impregnating  them,  than  if  this  aid  were  withheld.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  grafs  that  fucceeds  will  be  of  a  more  feeding  quality^ 
and  the  ground  capable  of  yielding  richer  crops  when  again  broke 
np.  Though  thefe  benefits  will  be  felt  where  the  foil  has  not  been 
previoufly  wrought  by  lime,  yet  the  contrary  will  generally  follow 
where  it  has  been  drubbed  and  exhauited  by  the  application  of 
diat  article.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  expenfe  of  purchafing  lime  is 
HI  reality  fo  much  money  loft  to  the  owner  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  ic 
has  been  found  adverfe  to  his  intereft,  in  dire£t  proportion  to  tha 
quantity  applied.  I  am  yours,  &c. 
.  •  RusTicus. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
StR, 

•  A  SERIES  of  letters  from  a  young  farmer  to  his  father  lately  fell 
itato  my  hand,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  fumi(hing  you  with  a  co- 
py of  Uiem,  trufting  they  may  in  fome  refpctls  be  amufing,  and 
perhaps  interefting  to  your  readers.  It  appears  that  the  young 
man  had  been  fent  to  learn  the  art  of  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  under  an  extenfive  farmer  who  refided  in  a  neighbour- 
itag  diftrid  \  and  was  employed  in  the  charafl^er  of  a  head  fer- 
fant,  or  as  one  to  whom  a  particular  department  of  work  was  en- 
tmftcd.  From  a  young  perfon  io  fituated,  you  are  not  to  expe£fc 
atf  great  portion  of  information,  or  many  important  remarks, 
dHNnh  I  entertain  few  doubts  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  in- 
ttreft  which  may  be  taken  in  the  details  given  of  the  feveral  arti- 
tElte  of  farm  bufinefs  which  came  under  his  view.  For  the  fake  cf 
TUi.  MO.  29.  F  connexion. 
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connexion,  I  hav«  arranged  the  numerous  letters  before  ae  into 
four  dafies,  each  of  which  is  applicable  to  the  bufmefs  execvted  at 
the  different  feaibns  of  the  year ;  and  I  eagerly  hope  that  fuch  'an 
arrangement  may  be  ufeful  and  advantageous.  I  hare  only  to  addy 
that  the  letters  were  wrote  (everal  years  ago,  and  am  yours^  &c« 

Philo-Georgicom* 


Letters  from  a  Toung  Farmer  to  fus  Fatlier.^^Class  1st* 

Dear  Father, 

Agreeably  to  your  desire  when  we  parted,  I  sit  down  to 
give  you  some  account  of  my  reception  at  Barnhill,  where  I  ar- 
rived on  the  second  day  of  my  journey.  I  found  Mr  Jamieson  at 
home,  and  was  received  in  a  kind  and  friendly  way.  He  first 
introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  shewed  me  the 
apartment  which  he  said  was  to  be  mine  during  my  residence 
with  him.  You  may  believe  I  vt^ls  a  little  discomposed  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  new  faces ;  therefore,  Mr  Jamieson  kindly  pro^* 
posed  a  walk  for  an  hour  or  two  through  the  farm  for  my  reli^« 
The  farm  appears  to  be  very  extensive ;  but  on  this  point  I  wiU 
afterwards  speak  with  more  precision.  After  work  hours,  I  wa» 
introduced  to  each  of  the  principal  servants,  who  were  informed 
as  to  the  object  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  and  desired  to  give 
mc  every  manner  of  countenance  and  assistance  in  their  power. 
Mr  Jamieson  says  I  am  to  have  a  charge  also,  but  has  not  oom- 
municatcd  the  nature  of  it.  I  shall  write  down  my  observatiooa 
carefully,  and  send  them  as  opportunity  occurs. — Bell  rings  for 
supper. — I  find  every  thing  here  is  conducted  in  a  regular  way  ; 
and  that  though  all  seem  to  be  in  a  hastey  yet  none  are  in  a  hurry. 
I  have  often  heard  you  illustrate  the  difference  betwixt  these  two 
terms,  and  now  believe  that  I  will  see  it  practically  exemplified. 

Februanj  5. — Mr  Jamieson  has  this  day  sown  a  large  field  vMr 
wlieat,  which  field  carried  turnips  last  year,  and  had  been  regr 
larly  ploughed  as  the  turnips  were  consumed  or  carried  off.     I 
ilesired  me  to  attend  the  pickling  process,  which  was  carried  < 
early  in  ^e  morning  by  the  different  sowers,  under  the  inspecti< 
of  the  head  plouglunan,  and  executed  in  the  following  mancu 
A  quantity  of  stale  urine  being  provided  the  preceding  even? 
and  several  bushels  of  hot  lime  shells  laid  in  the  house  wherr 
process  was  to  be  gone  about,  the  wheat  was  thrawn  on  the 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  sprinkled*  with  the  urine  c 
a  garden  watering  pan.     When  something  like  twenty  b» 
were  wetted,  the  heap  was  turned  over,  and  carefully 
after  which  hot  lime  was  riddled  upon  it  \  and  tlie  like 
commenced  with  another  heap,  till  the  whole  was  finished, 
were  then  brought  to  the  door,  and  the  grain  taken  to  t) 
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nrheve  it  was  soon  deposited  in  the  earth.  Five  sowers  and  tHirtjr 
Jnrrows  were  employed.  The  whole  work  was  completdy  ovet 
before  the  evening,  and  grass  seeds  were  sown  upon  Ae  field  previ- 
•ous  to  the  harrows  going  over  it  the  last  time.  Three  double  times 
«f  the  harrows  were  given  5  the  first  in  length  or  for  breaking  in; 
the  second  across,  which  pulverised  the  ground  sufficiently ;  and 
the  last  in  length,  as  a  covering  to  the  grass  seeds.  It  was  chiefly 
white  clover  and  a  sprinkling  of  rye  grass,  that  were  used.  The 
field  was,  lastly,  neatly  water  furrowed,  and  presents  a  most 
husbandman-like  appearance.  I  have  been  more  particular  in  this 
description,  because  wheat,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  a  rarity 
with  you  ;  and  I  don't  remember  of  having  s^n  you  sow  grass 
seeds  so  early.  I  hinted  to  Mr  Jamieson,  that  tnere  might  .he 
some  danger  to  the  seed,  from  the  frosts  in  March  and  April ; 
1mt  be  answered,  that  repeated  trials  had  satisfied  him  that  no 
hurt  was  to  be  apprehended.  Indeed,  experience  must  be  the 
best  guide  in  this  and  every  practice. 

February  10. — Mr  Jamieson  is  very  throng  at  present,  being  just 
beginning  his  pea  and  bean  seed.  He  lays  down,  as  a  positive 
rule,  always  to  rise  from  bed  at  least  an  hour  before  dav-light^ 
I  mean,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  By  which  means,  ne  gets 
sufficient  time  to  deliver  his  orders  to  the  several  head  servants 
before  work  hours  commence ;  but  his  method  of  doing  those 
things  shall  be  described  hereafter. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr  Jamieson  shewed  me  his  farm,  which^ 
I  believe,  contains  about  two  thousand  acres,  apparently  of  excel- 
lent s<m1  5  though,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  stranger,  espe- 
cially a  novice  like  me,  may  fall  into  great  mistakes.  It  took  us 
four  hours  on  horseback  to  survey  the  whole,  so  you  may  figure 
the  difference  betwixt  the  extent  of  business  executed  here  and 
with  you,  whose  farm  may  at  any  time  be  perambulated  before 
1>reakfa9t.  He  told  me,  in  the  course  of  our  ride,  that  he  would, 
at  some  leisure  hour,  give  me  a  sketch  of  his  management.  In 
the  mean  time  he  has  entered  me  to  business ;  and  you  will  no 
doubt  wonder  that  I  am  capable  of  a  charge  so  early.  Why,  then, 
my  business  is  to  oversee  the  odd  men  or  labourers,  that  is,  the 
servants  not  employed  at  plough  or  barn-work,  or  about  the  live- 
^ock.  Mr  Jamieson  says  he  will  give  me  some  help  till  better 
acquainted  witli  the  men,  and  the  nature  of  their  work  ;  but  that, 
afterwards,  I  must  look  sharp  about  me,  and  see  his  orders 
fntfafuRy  executed.  I  intend  to  use  my  best  endeavours,  both 
on  account  of  honour  and  interest,  because,  were  I  to  be  negli- 
^gent,  I  foresee  that  my  removal  would  be  the  immediate  dolise- 
'taebte,  which  would  not  only  be  diilgraceful  to  my  character,  in 
W  fir^  instance,  but  eventually  detrimental  to  my  future  pro- 
IMti.  In  a  word,  I  Iiavc  got  ten  men  to  superintend,  which, 
'.  F  2  to 
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to  be  sure,  is  something  like  a  sergeant's  command  ;  and,  tb  keep' 
them  tight  and  tractable,  will  require  all  my  small  stock  of  pru- 
dence  and  exertion. 

The  implements  belonging  to  my  men  have  been  formally  de*- 
livered  to  me  with  a  catalogue  of  the  whole.  When  tear  and  Hvear 
occurs,  I  am  directed  to  mark  it  down,  and  produce  the  brokeit 
or  disabled  implement  at  the  end  of  each  month,  when  the  cata- 
logue will  be  examined,  and  deficiencies  supplied.  These  I  con- 
sider to  be  excellent  measures ;  and  believe  that  heavy  losses, 
both  from  pilfering  and  negligence,  are  sustained  by  most  of 
farmers  from  the  want  of  them. 

I  shall  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  my  catalogue,  which,  art 
least,  may  amuse  you. 

10  spades.  10  small  do.  for  spreading  dung.. 

10  broad  shovels.  10  forks. 

10  narrow  do.  10  scythes.                                 n' 

1 0.  picks  or  mattocks.  1 0  scythe  stones. 

A  complete  set  of  quarry  Jm-     30  hay  rakes. 

.  piemen ts.  10  wneel-barrows. 

10  pair  wQol  scissars.  10  hand-barrows. 

10  hedge  hooks.  •                6  bean  drills. 

6  pair  hedge  scissars.  6  turnip  do.  of  diiFerent  kinds.. 
10  strong  grapes. 

Taking  care  of  these  articles,  and  keeping  mj  corps  of  10  men  at 
work,  I  am  vain  enough  to  consider  as  sufficient  for  me ;  at  leasts 
I  am  almost  certain  that  one  half  of  the  farmers  in  the  island  have 
not  so  much  to  look  after. 

We  must  now  enter  to  work.  The  day  after  I  got  my  coin» 
mission,  I  went  to  the  office  with  the  other  head  servants.  There 
each  got  his  orders,  which  Mr  Jamieson,-  to  prevent  mistakes, 
delivers  always  in  writing.  Mine  were  as  follows,  and  I  send  it 
to  you  as  a  sample. 

Orders  for  George  Camphelly  FcL  10. — John  Jackson,  Peter 
Simpson,  and  James  Hay,  go  to  the  quarry ;  William  Hay,  and 
Thomas  Kemp,  to  plash  hedge  in  Brickfield  park ;  Donald  Mac- 
Lean,  Alexander  Martin,  and  John  Fraser,  to  turn  compost  mid- 
dens ;  Archibald  Kinnear,  and  James  Dods,  to  scour  ditch  af 
the  under  end  of  the  Cross-gate  park. 

This  order,  with  a  memorandum  concerning  the  work  execi 
ed,  Mr  Jamieson  directed  me  to  deliver  to  the  clerk  at  nig! 
who  then  enters  it  in  the  books.     This  you  wiH  say  is  going  v 
regularly  to  work ;  but  where  so  much  is  to  be  done,  the^ 
a  necessity  for  method,  otherwise  confusion  would  be  the 
sequence. 

Our  head  plouglunan  tells  me,  they  have  sown  20  acre' 
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peas  this  day,  which  are  all  done  off  and  water-furrowed.  He, 
My«  the  ground  harrowed  tolerably  M-^ell,  and  left  a  round  clod 
upon  the  surface.  I  understand  that  beans  are  to  he  drilled  to- 
morrow, six  of  my  men  being  directed  to  wheel  the  drill-barrows. 

February  16. — Mr  Jamieson's  business  now  begins  to  open  up- 
on me.  He  really  manages  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  does  every 
thing  without  noise  or  confusion.  He  is  indefatigable  himself, 
and  takes  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  ;  but  keeping  little  company,  and 
that  only  of  sober  people,  he  is  almost  constantly  employed  one 
way  or  other  upon  his  farm  •,  and  when  he  has  visitors,  his  way 
is  so  well  known,  they  never  trouble  him  with  bad  hours.  He  is 
an  early  riser,  laying  down  for  a  rule,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
have  all  his  orders  delivered  before  the  working  people  attend. 
His  house  is  well  furnished,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
victuals  of  all  kinds.  There  is  one  table  kept  for  himself  and 
family,  another  for  the  head  servants,  and  a  third  in  the  kitchen  j 
and  a  full  supply  is  regularly  presented  at  each. 

He  sent  for  me  last  night  into  the  parlour. — ^Well,  George, 
•aid  he,  how  do  you  like  your  office  ?  Pretty  well,  I  replied.  Sir, 
providing  I  fill  it  to  your  pleasure.  Why,  not  worse  than  might 
l>e  expected  from  a  beginner.  Time  and  attention,  I  hope,  will 
produce  improvement.  But  sit  down.  I  promised  to  explain, 
some  day  or  other,  my  mode  of  management,  and,  havjng  a  lei-r 
lure  hour,  shall  be  as  good  as  my  word. 

This  farm  contain,s  altogether  about  two  thousand  acres ;  and, 
when  it  came  into  my  possession,  was  divided  into  eight  separate 
farms ;  but,  as  I  had  long  entertained  an  inclination  to  try  farm- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  I  ventured  to  take  the  whole,  though  at  the 
^roe  in  miserable  order.  Indeed,  it  has  always  appeared  absurd 
to  me,  diat  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  should,  by  custom,  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  bounds,  while  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
is  encouraged  to  extend  his  trade  oj:  business  proportionally  to  the 
extent  of  his  capital  stock.  With  these  views  in  my  head,  and 
^  decent  sum  of  money  in  my  pocket,  I  settled  here,  and  proceed- 
f^  to  realize  my  former  opinions.  1'his  house,  and  all  the  ad- 
joining offices,  were  erected  by  me,  the  old  houses  and  steadings 
l>eing  widely  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  of  little  use,  except 
*^^h  as  were  preserved  for  cottages.  You  see  I  am  tolerably 
Well  provided  with  accommodation  of  every  kind,  both  for  a  great 
number  of  ser^'ants,  and  a  large  stock  of  besti.il,  which  thiuirs  are 
*osolutely  necessary,  if  farming  is  meant  to  be  carried  on  with 
^niifort  and  profit.  My  landlord  aided  me  in  the  buildings,  by 
furnishing  one  thousand  pounds  •,  but  the  sums  I  have  expended, 
*^  difierent  times,  are  three  times  above  the  amount  of  the  assist? 
•■oe  thus  obtained  \  though  I  don't  grudge  such  expenditure,  bcr 
I  consider  every  lialfpenny  of  it  to  be  well  applied. 

F  3  It 
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It  required  a  considerable  time  before  I  got  the  farm  arranged 
to  my  mind,  much  of  it  being  formerly  run-rig,  and  intersected 
by  balks.  However,  by  summer-fallowing  to  a  great  extent^ 
and  throwing  in  plenty  of  clover  and  rye-grass,  I,  at  last,  got 
the  whole  into  regular  breaks  of  one  hundred  acres  each.  Part 
is  enclosed,  and  a  considerable  proportion  remains  open  fi^Id; 
but  this  I  don't  view  as  attended  with  nmch  detriment,  where 
com  is  the  chief  object.  The  enclosures  that  I  have  are  good  ; 
and  this  I  consider  as  of  more  importance  than  having  many  of. 
them. 

My  method  of  cropping  is  very  simple,  and  regulated  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  earth  delights  in  variety ;  therefore,  I 
chiefly  follow  what  is  called  the  alternate  husbandry.  As  for  a 
regular  rotation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  I  never  followed 
any  thing  of  that  kind,  but  limited,  my  mode  of  cropping  to  a  se- 
quence of  white  and  green  crops,  without  studying  particularly 
what  variety  of  each  was  to  be  cultivated;  and,  abstractedly 
speaking,  to  take  culmifcrous  and  leguminous  crops  alternately, 
I  hold  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  good  farming.  No  doubt  this 
plan  at  times  has  been  broke  through,  because  seasons  and  other 
circumstances  have  rendered  a  departure  from  it  necessary  5  but 
where  it  can  be  adhered  to  without  material  inconvenience,  I  am 
clear  that  a  departure  therefrom  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

My  last  year's  crop  consisted  of  250  acres  of  wheat,  whereof 
100  acres  were  after  summer  fallow,  50  acres  after  turnips,  and 
100  acres  after  bejins  and  peas  ;  of  150  acres  of  barley,  whereof 
50  acres  were  after  turnips,  and  1 00  acres  after  beans  and  peas  ; 
of  300  acres  of  oats,  whereof  100  acres  were  after  clover,  cut 
and  used  in  the  stables  and  straw-yard,  and  200  acres  after  pas- 
ture grass  J  of  200  acres  of  beans  and  peas,  most  of  them  drilled  \ 
100  acres  of  clover  and  ryegrass  sown  amongst  fallow  wheat  j 
and  800  acres  of  pasture  grass.  These,  with  200  acres  in  sum- 
mar  fallow,  turnips  and  potatoes,  comprehended  the  whole  of 
my  farm,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  made  the  system  so  com- 
plete as  almost  to  ensure  a  succession  of  good  crops. 

You  will  attend,  that  as  I  sow  grass  seeds  along  with  the  grain 
that  succeeds  summer-fallow  and  turnips,  and  also  with  100  a* 
cres  of  barley,  which  followed  drilled  beans,  I  am  enabled  to 
retain  the  like  number  of  acres  each  season  in  grass  ;  becauM 
three  breaks  of  grass,  one  after  cut  clover,  and  two  after  old  pj 
ture,  are  ploughed  in  each  year.  This  gives  a  regularity  to  laboi 
always  desireable  5  and  serves,  under  a  parity  of  circumstances, 
keep  the  whole  of  my  farm  in  equal  and  uniform  good  order, 
no  means,  however,  adhere  to  the  number  of  acres  in  each 
condescended  upon  as  forming  the  crop  of  last  year,  becai 
Vv^  sometimes  taken  \^'he'at  on  the  clover  break,  and  at 
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times  hare  substituted  barley  for  wheat  on  the  breaks  which  had 
carried  beans  and  peas.  Mjr  aim  is  to  have  culmiferous  and  le- 
gununous  crops  alternately ;  and  this  being  attained,  I  am  not  ri- 
gi(tty  studious  to  preserve  the  quantities  of  each  already  mention- 
ed. If  I  have  700  acres  in  white  crops,  1200  acres  under  legu- 
minous crops,  and  100  acres  in  naked  summer  fallow,  1  am  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

I  hope  that  a  kind  of  rough  view  is  given  of  my  farming  sys- 
tem \  and,  at  a  future  time,  shall  be  ready  to  afibrd  any  explana- 
tion which  you  may  suppose  to  be  necessary.  I  never  thought 
farming  a  mystery,  nor  do  I  think  that  good  can  arise  from  keep- 
ing any  branch  of  it  secret  and  concealed,  as  attempted  by  many 
of  our  brethren.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  more  generally  a  know- 
ledge of  husbandry  is  diffused,  so  much  more  will  the  public  be 
benefited  ;  and  that  the  man  who  has  gained  wisdom  in  the  school 
of  practical  experience,  and  refuses  to  impart  a  share  of  it  to  o- 
thers,  acts  a  part  not  less  inimical  to  the  public  good,  than  lie 
who,  having  discovered  a  remedy  {6t  a  pestilential  disease,  obsti- 
nately keeps  the  secret  to  himself,  without  benefiting  society  by 
the  discovery. 

TTie  above  is  the  substance  of  Mr  Jamieson's  conversation.  I 
really  thmk  him  a  sensible  man,  and,  although  remarkably  quiet, 
yet,  by  an  active  turn  and  disposition,  eminently  qualified  for  the 
Knc  of  life  he  has  chosen.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  stu- 
dy to  cultivate  his  good  will,  being  certain  that/  the  possession 
thereof  will  tend  much  to  my  advantage,  though  equally  sure 
that  it  is  not  to  be  gained  unless  attention  to  business  is  punctu- 
ally bestowed. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  first  day  I  entered  to  business, 
Mr  Jamieson  accompanied  me  through  my  several  stations,  and 
gave  me  particular  directions  how  each  branch  of  work  was  to  be 
executed.  He  also  instructed  the  men  to  give  absolute  obedience 
to  my  orders,  and  to  act  under  me  with  the  like  promptitude  and 
discretion  as  if  he  were  upon  the  spot  himself.  I  am  authorised 
to  dismiss  immediately  any  one  who  acts  unfaithfully,  or  neglects 
his  duty  ;  but  this  authority  shall  be  administered  with  prudence, 
though  with  justice  to  the  interest  of  my  worthy  employer. 

FArttary  28. — I  am  sending  letters  very  frequently  ;  but  were 
I  to  do  otherwise,  one  third  of  what  I  learn  every  day  couid  not 
be  communicated.  The  obligation  conferred  in  sending  me  here 
is  great  indeed ;  and  assuredly,  if  I  am  not  taught  farming  in  all 
its  Dftnches  sufficiently,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  opportunities. 

ft  WIS  sta       in  a  former  letter,  that  Mr  Jamieson  had  several 
%  %dA  Servani      to  whom  his  orders  were  entrusted.     I  am  now 
acquainted  with  there  ail,  and  shall  attempt  i  description 
*i,  and  their  respective  duties. 

F  4  Tl 
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The  first  is  the  head  ploughman.  His  name  is  James  Elliot. 
He  is  a  middle-aged  man,  is  a  complete  ploughman,  perfectly 
capable  of  teaching  an  ignorant  fellow  to  manage  the  plough  in 
the  best  style,  and  in  short  qualified  to  execute  every  branch  of 
field  work.  He  has  eighteen  ploughs  under  his  inspection  \  sel- 
dom works  himself,  but  accompanies  the  ploughs  to  the  field> 
and  sees  every  thing  properly  executed.  He  feeds  the  horses,  ha# 
the  charge  of  all  work  done  by  them,  and  of  all  the  implements 
which  appertain  to  that  department. 

The  second  head  servant  is  Ralph  Howard,  who  is  a  thorougk 
judge  of  live  stock.  H^  has  the  charge  of  the  whole  sheep  and 
cattle  kept  on  the  farm,  and  attends  markets  either  for  buying  or 
selling.     He  has  six  herds  and  feeders  below  him. 

The  third  head  servant  is  John  Fairbairn,  who  superintends 
the  stacking,  thrashing,  and  dighting  of  the  corn  ;  also  the  ston- 
ing of  grass  land,  weeding  the  corn  fields,  gathering  quickens, 
&c.  from  the  fallows,  &c.  5cc.  He  has  four  men  and  five  wo- 
men constantly  under  his  charge,  and  occasionally  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  latter  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  work  to  be  executed. 
Draughts  are  often  made  from  my  corps  to  assist  him,  especially 
vrhen  the  thrashing  machine  is  employed. 

The  fourth  head  servant  is  the  clerk,  whose  work  is  easiest  in 
one  sense,  but  most  fatiguing  in  another.  He  writes  out  the  or- 
ders,— posts  the  books, — ^rides  upon  business, — receives  money,— 
and  pays  it  away  as  ordered.  Every  night  he  gets  reports  from 
the  other  head  servants ;  and  upon  Saturday  settles  accounts  for 
the  past  week  with  Mr  Janiieson. 

The  fifth  head  servant  is  your  humble  servant,  and  the  Mature 
of  his  office  is  already  explained. 

You  would  be  surprised,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  peo- 
ple employed,  and  the  multiplicity  of  business  executed,  to  Sf 
in   what  order  and  method  every  thing  goes  forward.     In  fa 
every  headsman  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  farmer ;  w 
this  beneficial  difference,  that  his  attention  is  in  a  great  measi 
directed  only  to  one  object ;  whereas,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
tcntion  of  a  farmer  must  be  displayed  upon  multifarious  ar 
of  business,  some  of  which,  of  course,  stand  a  chance  of 
neglected.     Mr  Jamieson  insists,  in  the  most  pointed  way. 
none  of  us  shall  interfere  with  the  business  of  his  neighbc 
even  go  near  each  other  during  work  hours,  unless  when 
3y  him.     He  maintains  that  these  rules  are  not  only  nec( 
^support  good  government,  but  even  to  preserve  unanimity 
jurselves.     I  believe  he  is  in  the  right,  and  shall  walk  ace 

Elliot  is  always  first  up  in  the  morning,  having  his 
teed  y  and  rings  a  bell  placed  on  the  top  of  the  grar 
ji4Tn»^9P<4  his  nien  to  the  stables  to  feed  and  dress 
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ifter  which  breakfast  is  taken.  In  the  mean  tiniie,  he  goes  to  the 
office,  and  receives  orders  for  the  day,  with  which  he  instantly 
returns,  and  distributes  among  his  ploughmen.  In  good  weather 
this  ia  an  easy  task,  because  the  whole  are  usually  kept  together ; 
but,  in  bad  weather,  the  scene  is  changed,  and  a  greater  division 
of  orders  becomes  necessary.  Howard,  after  receiving  his  orders, 
goes  to  his  herds  and  turnip-feeders  in  the  byres;  Fairbairn  to 
his  bams  ;  and  me  to  my  old  fellows,  who  assemble  in  a  shad^^ 
adjoining  to  the  house,  where  their  implements  are  deposited. 
Mr  Jamieson  eoes  where  he  pleases,  and  superintends  the  whole. 
At  night,  after  work  is  over,  we  go  to  the  clerk's  office,  and 
give  in  our  reports,  which  are  entered  in  the  journal  for  Mr  Ja- 
mieson's  inspection,  who,  from  these  vouchers,  and  observations 
made  by  himself,  determines  upon  the  orders  for  next  day.  When 
money  is  wanted, — as  every  headsman  pays  tlie  people  employed 
in  his  department,  we  make  out  an  account,  which  is  shown  to 
Mr  Jamieson.  If  he  is  pleased  to  order  payment,  the  pencil  mark 
of  *  Pay  *  is  affixed,  and  we  go  to  the  clerk,  who  takes  our  re- 
ceipt at  the  foot  of  the  account,  and  delivers  the  sum  wanted. 
These  accounts  are  kept  by  the  clerk  till  Saturday  evening,  when 
Mr  Jamieson  takes  them  off  his  hand.  By  attending  to  these  me- 
thods of  carrying  on  business,  I  am  bold  enough  to  say,  that  the 
aflPairs  of  this  farm  are  regularl v  conducted, ,  and  with  much  less 
bustle  and  confusion  than  on  farms  not  a  sixth  part  so  large, 
where  order  and  precision  are  neglected.  You  will  be  well 
pleased  with  these  particulars,  being  a  lover  of  regularity,  and  a 
keen  friend  to  systematic  arrangement  in  executing  every  kind  of 
business. 

March  4.  Mr  Jamieson  desired  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him 
this  forenoon,  which  I  did  with  much  pleasure.  We  went  to  a 
field  where  Elliot  was  drilling  beans,  his  whole  eighteen  ploughs 
and  six  drill  barrows  being  employed  ;  and  a  noble  sight  they 
made.  *  Elliot, '  says  Mr  Jamieson,  *  have  we  a  prospect  of  ob- 
taining a  good  crop  here  ?  '  *  In  my  opinion, '  replied  Elliot, 
•  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  it  \  the  land  is  rich  and  clean  5  and  if 
the  season  is  not  against  us,  eight  or  ten  bolls  per  acre  may  be 
expected. '  *  Pray,  Mr  Jamieson, '  I  said,  '  how  many  beans 
will  you  sow  here  r '  for  I  could  hardly  see  to  the  end  of  tne  field. 
To  which  he  replied,  *  There  were  just  one  hundred  acres  in  the 
break,  which  may  require  from  130  to  140  bolls  of  seed. '  *  And 
what  time  may  it  take  to  plough  and  sow  the  whole  of  that  quan- 
tity ?  '  *  Elliot, '  says.Mr  Jamieson,  *  how  long  have  you  been 
Jioe  I '  *  Why,  Sir,  two  days  before  this  one  5  and  I  am  tole- 
flUy  certain  that,  in  three  days  more,  if  you  allow  the  whole 
4l|icngth  to  continue,  we  shall  have  the  field  finished. '  As  this 
.  PM  ci'^surly  ^  a^re  per  plough  per  day,  I  expressed  some  amazer 
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teent  at  the  quantity  of  work  executed  ;  but  Elliot  satdf : 
pair  of  good  horses  going  with  a  light  furrow^  such  as  she 
giyen  to  covering  beans^  were  unprofitably  employed,  if  tl 
not  turn  over  an  acre  per  day,  at  two  journeys  of  four  hov 
a  half  each.  So  much  for  the  despatch  given  to  business 
place. 

We  went  from  the  bean  field  to  the  land  intended  fei 
which  Mr  Jamieson  thought  to  be  in  good  condition  for  Te< 
the  harrow  \  and  added,  that  the  moment  his  bean  seed  ' 
ver,  he  would  strain  every  nerve  to  get  his  oats  deposited 
^ound  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  informed  me  that  his  € 
oats,  though  often  of  least  bulk,  were  always  more  proHii 
those  later  sown,  and  that  a  day  at  this  season  was  of  in( 
aMe  value.  Here  ended  our  walk ;  and  I  went  to  a  detac 
of  my  old  fellows,  employed  at  turning  a  compost  midde 
remainder  being  with  Elliot  wheeling  his  bean  drills. 

Howard  tells  me,  that  he  has  got  a  few  lamb§,  and  e 
ten  or  twelve  score  more,  before  eight  days  are  over.  The 
I  notice,  have  got  a  supply  of  turnips  lately  on  their  pai 
which  Mr  Jamieson  assures  me,  is  absolutely  necessary 
season,  if  good  lambs,  are  to  be  reared.  It  is  the  New  Le 
or  Bake  well  sort  of  sheep  that  are  chiefly  kept  h6re,  and  th 
quiet  and  docile  in  disposition,  beyond  any  sheep  that  hithert 
come  under  my  observation. 

March  20.— Our  oat-seed  is  finished  this  day  ;  and  whei 

you  that  three  hundred  acres  have  been  sown,  you  will  alio 

no  idle  bread  has  been  consumed,  either  by  men  or  hon 

noticed  that  thirty-six  harrows  were  employed,  and  learn 

Elliot,  that  above  thirty  acres  were,  on  an  average,,  finis! 

each  day,  a  good  part  of  it  having  to  get  four  double  tii 

the  harrows.    He  added,  that  when  grass  land  is  not  vei 

der,  he  makes  it  a  rule  to  go  over  it  two  times  in  length, 

he  drives  the  harrows  across }  and  this  is  done  so  as  the  fi 

may  not  be  pulled  back,  and  the  sward  brought  into  its  o 

position,  which  hurts  the  crop  exceedingly.     I  understaii 

about  one  half  of  the  early  varieties  are  sown,  and  the  oth 

of  the  kinds  called  Angus  and  Blainslies.     I  ventured  to  i 

at  Mr  Jamieson  which  o{  the  sorts  were  most  profitable ;  i 

was  so  good  as  to  inform  me,  that  both  had  their  prop 

:hough  as  the  early  ones  generally  yielded  the  greatest  quan 

^rain,  he  was  partial  to  them;  but  tnat  as  the  others  product 

''odder,  which  was  an  important  object  with  him,  he  wr*^ 

,ow  them  in  equal  proportions  ;  and  that,  in  this  way, 

rest  work  was  divided,  and  much  hurry  and  hazard  avoids 

period.     This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  matter  of  importance, 

)?-^o-^<ily  viewed  in  that  light  by  so  celebrated  a  husbatl/' 
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Our  turnip  fed  sheep  are  all  gone  off ;  and  the  field  which 
eanried  turnips  is  fordiwith  to  be  cleared,  and  the  remainder  of 
Ae  crop  brought  home,  so  as  the  plough  may  be  entered  pre- 
paratory  to  the  sowing  of  barley.  It  seems  that  the  charge  of 
Moping}  tailing,  and  building  of  the  turnips,  is  to  be  entrusted 
to  ne,  and  of  course  that  my  squad  is  to  be  employed  in  these 
operations.  Howard  informs  me,  that  about  thirty  of  the  tur- 
lup  cattle  are  still  on  hand,  and  that  these,  and  the  stock  of  ewes^ 
will  consume  all  the  turnips  that  remain  ;  though,  he  adds,  that 
they 'are  losing  their  nutritive  quality  very  fast.  Mr  Jamieson 
eontinues  to  favour  me  with  his  approbation  ;  and  my  fellow  ser- 
vants, particularly  Elliot,  have  shown  a  steady  desire  to  give  me 
every  manner  of  assistance.  In  a  word,  my  time  here  is  not  only 
vsefuUy  but  agreeably  spent,  and  I  thank  you  once  more  for  plac- 
ing me  at  such  a  school. 

Aprii  8. — ^The  barley  after  turnips  is  at  last  sown,  though  the 
work  gave  Elliot  more  trouble  than  he  expected.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  drought,  the  ground  turned  up  with  a  heel^  as  he  called 
k;  so  a  cross-ploughing  was  first  given  ;  then,  after  harrowing  it, 
rollers  were  applied;  and  finally  an  ebb  seed  furrow;  when  it  was 
sown  with  early  barley  and  grass  seeds.  The  field  looks  well  to 
the  eye,  being  finished  in  a  most  husbandman-like  style ;  but 
upon  talking  to  Elliot  concerning  it,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
he  seldom  saw  good  barley  after  turnips,  when  the  land  required 
10  he  forced ;  and  that  he  will  pawn  his  word  that  we  have  better 
barley  upon  the  break  that  carried  beans  last  year,  which  he  is 
forthwith  to  seed-furrow.  He  says  that  he  means  to  sow  this  field 
greeny  or  after  the  plough,  and  not  allow  it  to  spire  and  lose  braird- 
ing sap.  The  field  to  be  sure  is  clean,  and  perfectly  free  of  quick- 
ens ;  so  I  dare  say  the  method  meant  to  be  taken  is  a  good  one. 
Fairbairn  and  his  women,  for  several  days,  have  been  gathering 
stones  on  the  break  of  clover  intended  for  cutting  ;  and  my  corps 
have  digged  a  number  of  drains  in  the  adjoining  field  intended  for 
sunmier-fallow,  into  which  the  stones  are  deposited.  Three  carts 
are"  employed  to  drive  the  stones,  which  are  instantly  put  into  the 
drains ;  and  while  Fairbairn  superintends  the  gathering  process, 
the  task  of  filling  in  and  covering  up,  is  committed  to  your 
humble  servant.  We  work  five  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  go  merrily  forward.     I  am,  &c.  &c. 

TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Smearing  of  Sheep — Aiiotlur  Reply  to  A*  S.  on  that  Subject, 

Six, 

Impressed  with  a  desire  of  correcting  mistake,  and  refut- 
by  enor^  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  the  followi 
"■  pbservatioM- 
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obs'^rvntioni  on  an  essay  on  smearing,  by  A.  S.,  which  a 
in  Number  26th  of  your  Magazine.  His  remarks,  whid 
suh'jry,  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  in  their  order,  the 
\veh  .idapted  for  a  clear  and  connected  state  of  the  matter 
in  the  Northern  counties,  smearing  should  not  be  extend' 
lowed,  may  be  owing,  I  presume,  to  that  improveme 
many  otliers  at  present  pr.ictised  in  the  Low  countries,  no 
yet  found  its  way  thither ;  or  the  breed  of  sheep,  whi< 
the  long-wooled  sort,  being  not  so  much  benefited  by  t 
cess,  as  the  Cheviot  or  short-wooled  sheep.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  wool  of  the  Leicester  breed  is  much  deteriorated 
ing,  as  it  injures  materially  the  manufacture  of  it.  I 
parts  too,  of  the  north,  it  is  a  custom  to  drive  their  s 
winter,  from  the  high  to  the  low  grounds  ;  and  such  1 
many  pi  ices  covered  with  brushwood,  a  great  proportioi 
wool  is  lost,  and  they  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  be  at 
pense  of  salving,  which  in  this  case  would  only  augment  i 
Ticks  and  cades  are  different  animals.  Ticks  are  bred 
ground;  and,during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summe 
the  sheep  by  getting  into  the  skin,  and  are  more  commo: 
the  disease  called  in  this,  country  the  huping  illy  is  pi 
Cadfs  chiefly  harbour  in  the  wool. 

Salving  completely  destroys  the  latter,  and  it  is  not 
new  wool  is  springing  that  they  again  make  their  appi 
The  itweterate  habit  that  A.  S.  ascribes  to  the  stock-far 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  to  which  they  hnve  been  long  y 
will  not  be  given  up  while  it  is  founded  on  undeniable  pi 
of  advantage  and  interest ;  when  it  can  be  proved  others 
will  find  no  set  of  men  more  willing  to  renounce  theii 
The  virtues  of  salving  are  many  and  great.  It  is  not,  h 
considered  in  this  country  as  a  preventive  for  the  bra 
cept  for  a  few  days  after  the  operation ;  but  that  it  is 
ciiic  for  the  scab,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  wh 
disease  makes  its  appearance  in  any  flock,  smearing  the  i 
sheep  completely  prevents  it  from  spreading.  That  sa 
also  of  great  benefit  in  keeping  sheep  dry,  may  be  easily  i; 
^'"om  the  small  impression  rain  makes  on  any  body  coi 
^il  in  its  composition  :  and,  that  an  addition  to  the  nat 
"oring  of  an  animal  should  assist  in   keeping  it  warm,  c 

quire  much  proof :  it  also  greatly  promotes  the  grow 

'fines  the  pile  of  the  wool.     If  the  only  use  of  smearing^ 

orrespondent  hints,  was  the  killing  of  cades,  no  farmett 

^liplitoned   period,  could  think  of  being  at  so  muchl 

aen  the  eil'cct  might  be  produced  by  a  much  cheaper  pil 

A.  S.  next  insinuates,  that,  when  a  medicine  i»  allegi/ 
.,o  mot^y  rnpiwrUec  may  it  not  be  shrewdly  suspected 
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ficient  in  none  ?  A'  conclusion  by  no  means  admissible  in  this 
case,  where  the  only  diseases  which  he  mentions  as  alleged  to 
be  cured,  are  the  scab,  and  braxy,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken* 
Are  there  not  many  medicines  equally  and  more  efficacious  in 
the  human  frame  ? 

Tobacco  liquor  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  scab,  and  is 
used  for  long-wooled  sheep  at  all  times,  and  for  the  short-wooled 
in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  when  salving  would  be  botli 
prejudicial  and  unnecessary,  for  reasons  too  plain  to  be  over- 
looked. I  have  heard  that  shepherds  formerly  did  tar  their 
clothes  to  defend  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
•but  cannot  vouch  for  its  authenticity.  Soon  after  smearing,  the 
wool  growing  luxuriantly,  pushes  up  the  tar  from  the  skin,  and 
.there  is  of  course  a  coating  of  clear  wool  next  the  animal,  which, 
according  to  A.  S.'s  notice  of  Mr  Leslie's  theory,  may  keep  the  ani- 
mal warm,  while  the  exterior  tarred  covering  will  defend  it  from 
the  weather.  I  do  not  however  wish  to  enter  the  lists  with  such 
s  powerfcl  adversary  as  the  celebrated  autlior  of  the  essay  on 
Jieat ;  but  must  content  myself  with  observing,  that,  while  the 
practice  of  salving  is  .  found  by  experience  to  have  the  beneficial 
effects  ahready  and  hereafter  to  be  enumerated,  it  \vi\\  not  be 
abandoned  for  any  theory,  however  specious.  Smearing  was 
certainly  given  up,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
this  county,  at, one  time;  but,  after  several  years  trial,  they 
have  all  (with  one  exception  or  two)  returned  to  their  old  inve- 
terate habit ; — a  strong  proof  of  its  good  effects.  To  the  ques- 
rion.  Is  the  effect  of  tarring  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
it  ?  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  following  statement  as  an  an- 
swer. Six  fleeces,  properly  laid,  will  in  general,  throughout  a 
flock,  make  one  stone,  while  it  requires  eight  unlaid  ;  and  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  tlie  two  will  amount  at  most  to  2s.  per 
stone.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  laui  wool  sold  at  tiGs.,  and 
the  unlaid  at  38s.,  the  price,  consequently,  of  one  fleece  of  the 
laid  is  6s.,  of  the  unlaid  4s.  9d.  The  addition  of  6d.  per  fleece, 
for  salving,  reduces  the  price  of  the  laid  to  58.  6d. ;  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  profit  of  9d.  more  than  the  unlaid,  besides  the  many  ad- 
vantages formerly  mentioned. 

The  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  consists  only  in 
the  dark  hue  which  salving  gives  it ;  as,  for  the  purposes  to  which 
short  wool  is  applied,  I  find,  in  general,  that  the  wool-staplers 
like  it  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  unlaid.  I  never  heard  of 
any  loss  by  death,  or  the  health  of  sheep  being  injured  by  smearing, 
eicept  a  few  days  sickness  at  first  5  which  inconvenience  is,  how- 
cv^j  now  avoided  by  using  the  tobacco  liquor,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  the  spirit  of  tar  (which  ingredient  ought  never  to 

be 
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be  omitted),  the  expense  of  which  recipe  wiH  amount,  I  find,  tl 
nearly  Id.  per  head.  Cold,  wet,  and  exposed  situations,  injodl 
the  condition  of  the  sheep  ;  and  the  poorer  they  are,  I  presoaii 
they  will  be  more  liable  to  vermin.  The  reason  for  laying  smealV 
ing  aside  in  the  Low  country,  has  been  mentioned  above,  vizt 
the  breed  being  chiefly  of  the  long-wooied  sort.  No  houses  are 
(or  can  be,  I  may  say  Avith  .trum)  erected  to  shelter  die  tei 
thousandth  part  of  the  stock  bred  on  the  Border  hills. 

During  the  foregoing  remadcs,  I  have  carefully  avoided  takint 
notice  of  any  of  A.  S.'s  attempts  at  wit,  which  he  introduces  witi 
a  view  to  render  ridiculous  a  practice  which  he  docs  not  seem  ta 
understand.  I  would  however  advise  him,  as  he  a{^>ears  to  havt 
the  public  weal  so  much  at  heart,  that  if  at  any  time,  from  toe 
liberal  potations,  he  should  think  himself  in  danger  of  the  braxy^ 
to  use  the  precaution  he  wonders  has  not  before  been  thought  ci\ 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  he  has  a  bald  pate,  or  is  annoyed  witk 
either  of  the  diseases  which,  in  his  own  words,  are  quite  faml^ 
liar  to  a  Scotchman,  to  get  himself  salved,  and  favour  Ae  public 
with  the  result  of  his  expcrinkents,  which  perhaps,  in  tiie  end 
might  benefit  both  his  head  and  his  pocket.  The  addition  of  dM 
feathers  would  vastly  become  him  ;  and  if  set  up  on  one  of  oui 
bleak  hills  in  a  wintry  day,  would  soon  make  him  acknowledgf 
the  benefit  of  his  covering,  over  and  above  the  felicity  arising 
from  the  operation. 

These  observations  submitted  to  you,  are  the  result  of  my  own  ex. 
perience,  with  what  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  firon 
more  exj)erienced  hands,  and  I  trust  you  will  find  them  correct 
Facts,  Sir,  are  stubborn  things  j  and  it  will  requirie  mUch  mon 
strength  than  possessed  by  one  of  A.  S.'s  powers  \o  pull  down  i 
fabric  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  for  ages.  Farm, 
crs  are,  in  general,  open  to  conviction  where  their  interest  ii 
concerned  5  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  every  oiii 
of  my  brethren  around  me,  would  willingly  abandon  a  pmc 
tice  which  is  attended  with  much  trouble  and  expense,  ynft 
it  proved  to  be  prejudicial  to  our  flocks  or  interest ;  till  theii 
we  must  just  jog  on,  and  not  be  put  out  of  our  way  by  ever; 
pufl^  that  blows.  We  have  buffetted  many  a  cold  hard  storm;  ani 
would  be  sorry  to  see  the  poor  animals  shivering  with  cold,  whil 
we  could  add  to  their  comfort  by  a  sixpenny  coat,  and  at  tfi 
tame  time  put  nincpence  additional  into  our  own  pockets.  Shoui 
the  above  remarks  merit  a  place  in  your  useful  Work,  you  Hii 
oblige  me  by  inserting  them.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  '  "^ 
tut  servant, 

A  Border  Farmi 
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TO  THE  CONDHCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   UACAZINB. 

On  the  Censtrvcthn  of  Common  Cart  Whttii. 
So, 

I  BBC  leave  to  sabmit  to  your  observation,  a  few  remarks  oa 
the  deCects  of  die  cmnmon  cart  wheel,  and  also  an  attempt  to  re- 
medy these  defects  ;  which,  if  you  think  of  sufficient  import^ce, 
I  would  be  glad  tp  see  in  your  Magazine. 

Tie  common  cart  wheel  is  part  of  a  cone,  with  the  small  end 
towards  the  outside  -,  the  axle  ako  is  bent  down  at  dw  ends,  that 
die  wheel  may  fit  the  convexity  of  the  road,  and  the  spokes  a^vf 
itand  perpendicular. 

This  bending  of  the  axle  makes  t}ie  inside  end  cf  the  nave  of 
the  wheel  (at  B,  fig.  £,)  to  press  hnrd  against  the  pan  of  the 
axle  opposite  to  it  (at  A),  whereby  the  friction  is  much  increased. 
He  wheel  is  also,  by  this  bending  of  the  axle,  thrown  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  which  makes  also  the  friction  greater)  as  the  wheel 
nnutbeheld  up,  as  well  as  drawn  forwards.  The  wheels  are  also 
bcon^t  nearer  to  each  other  at  the  bottom,  which,  by  narrowing 
,the  use,  makes  the  cart  more  liable  to  be  t>v«set ;  and  also, 
iAm-4m  ibafts  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  wheels,  tliey  are 

bronght 
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brought  nearer  to  each  other  before  than  behind,  as  may  be  easily 
seen  Dy  observing  a  loaded  cart  set  upon  end.  Though  this  is  the 
case  only  in  a  very  small  degree,  yet  if  it  can  be  avoided,  so  much 
the  better. 

The  narrowness  of  the  rim  is  also  a  great  defect ;  as,  on  a  hard 
road,  a  broad  wheel  is  as  easily  drawn  as  a  narrow  one,  of  the 
same  weight ;  and  on  a  soft  road,  much  easier. 

The  proposed  improvement,  is,  to  make  the  axle  perfectly 
straight,  and  not  in  the  least  tapered  at  the  ends. 

But  i*s  thf  spokes  of  a  wheel,  dished  in  the  common  way, 
would  not  stand  perpendicular,  when  used  with  the  straight  axle, 
th?y  should  be  dished  alternately,  from  towards  the  outside  and 
inside  of  the  nave.  Thus  every  three  spokes  will  form  an  arch, 
as  the  wheel  goes  round.     (See  fig.  1.) 

The  iron  rim  put  on  from  the  inside,  so  as  to  turn  the  narrow* 
est  circumference  of  the  wheel  towards  the  cart,  will  fit  the  con* 
vexity  of  the  road,  without  bending  the  axle,  (see  fig.  1.  at  D); 
the  wheel  will  thus  stand  perpendicular,  and  nothing  will  be  re- 
quired but  to  draw  it  forward.  If  the  rims  of  wheels  were  double 
the  common  breadth,  the  expense  of  maintaining  roads  would  be 

freatly  diminished,  as  a  cart  with  wheels  double  the  common 
readth,  would  press  no  harder  on  a  given  part  of  the  road,  load- 
ed with  ^0  cwt.,  than  one  with  die  common  wheels  would  do 
with  10  cwt. 

Even  if  they  were  not  generally  adopted,  so  as  to  produce  an 
advantage  to  the  roads,  they  would  be  advantageous  to  the  indivi- 
duals who  used  them  on  a  soft  road,  especially  to  farmers  ;  as  a 
cart  with  broad  wheels  might  be  used  on  land  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  draw  a  common  cart ;  even  on  land  not  so  soft, 
they  would  be  an  advantage  in  not  cutting  the  turf,  or  poaching 
the  surface. 

Wheels  of  the  proposed  breadth  may  be  made  so  thin  as  to  be 
very  little  heavier  than  common :  as  the  rim  of  the  narrow  wheel 
generally  gives  way  where  the  spokes  are  let  into  it,  less  wood  is 
cut  out  in  the  broad  than  in  the  narrow  wheel  for  tliis  purpose. 
Fig.  1st,  The  proposed  improvement. 
Fig.  2d,  The  common  wheel. 

C  C,  Section  of  half  tlie  breadtli  of  the  convex  road. 

I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Glasgow^  21th  June  1806. 
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The  winter  quarter  has  been  unfavourable  to  almost  every 
branch  of  arable  husbandry,  and  in  several  districts  furnished  fev^ 
opportunities  of  executing  ploughing  and  other  operations  in  a 
successful  way.  At  the  date  of  our  last  publication,  the  sowing 
of  wheat  was  much  behind,  particularly  in  those  counties  where 
that  valuable  grain  is  extensively  cultivated  ;  and  the  ground,  in 
munerous  instances,  had  become  so  wet,  that  hardly  either  plough 
or  harrow  could  be  employed  on  clay  soils  with  advantage.  Not-i 
withstanding  of  these  adverse  circumstances,  a  good  deal  of 
wheat  was  deposited  in  the  ground  during  November ;  but  to- 
ward the  end  of  that  month,  the  wetness  increased  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  stop  further  procedure,  and  even  in  many  places  to 
interdict  the  plough  as  completely  as  if  the  ground  had  been 
bound  up  with  frost.  December  furnished  variable  weather^ 
few  days  passing  without  less  or  more  rain ;  but  as  fierce  and 
oflcommon  high  winds  generally  followed,  the  earth  got  dry  to 
a  degree  that  permitted  ploughmg  to  be  executed,  though  iti 
many  places  very  imperfectly.  Indeed,  as  the  year  drew  to  a 
dose,  people  were  under  a  necessity  of  taking  the  work  in  that 
way  rather  than  none  at  all^  though,  without  a  considerable 
quantity  of  frost,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  harrowing 
process  is  to  be  performed.  Should  a  severe  drought  occur  ih 
March,  such  as  happened  in  spring  1790  after  a  similar  whiter, 
the  consequences  may  be  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  In  the 
above  year,  the  ground  became  so  hard  as  to  render  the  effect  of 
the  heaviest  harrows  and  rollers  of  little  avail  in  reducing  it ;  and 
more  than  double  time  was  required  to  finish  a  field,  badly  as  it 
was  done,  than  customarily  happens.  Some  passing  frosts  oc- 
curred in  January,  but  of  too  short;^^  duration  to  be  of  material 
benefit.  The  winter,  taking  it  all  In  all,  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  mildest  with  which  this  country  has  be^n  visited  for 
mtny  years ;  vegetation  has  been  but  partially  retarded  j  the 
growth  of  late  sown  turnips  has  not  been  impeded ;  the  early 
whesits  present  a  thriving  and  healthy  aspect  j  and  grasses  show 
.  it  tefdore  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  usually  displayed  in  the 
'|^l^|)lttllkg  of  May.  However,  should  the  portion  of  cold,  ge- 
'"-'  TOlf  YUi.  NO.  29.  Q  nerally 
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ncrallr  received  .Jt  one  x'vmc^  or  other  of  the  year,  be  dispensed  in 
.the  spviMg  month  .,  the  wheats  on  all  thhi  soils  must  be  exposed 
to  immii:cnt  ilat^-cT. 

As  inanv  Ir^Mn  iiitondcd  for  wheat  remain  to  be  sown   in  the 
spring,  a  ic\A'  words  may  not  be  unseasonable  as  to  the  modus  ope* 
randi  of  the  occd  process  at  that  period.     In  the  first  place,  the 
earliest  opportunity,  after \he  ground  is  dry,  should  be  seized  up- 
on \  tliough,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  chmate  early,  sowing 
may  be  risked  so  late  as  the  end  of  March.     This,  however,  may 
-    be  viewed    only  as   a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice  ;    and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  late  crops  are  usually  inferior,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  to  the  earlier  ones,  while  they  are  exposed 
to  greater  danger  from  tlic  equinoctial  gales  in   autumn.     2dtu^ 
The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  much  thicker  in   tlie  spring  than  m 
autumn,  or  even  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  so  as  die  ground 
may  be  filled  witli  plants  at  once,  without  stopping  to  gather 
tliem  by  tillering.     Thi(fk  sowing  also  lessens  the  quantity  of  an- 
nual weeds,  a  danger  to  which  spring-sown  wheat,  even  on  the 
cleanest  soils,  is  more  or  less  exposed.     In  other   words,  the 
growth  of  these  foes  is  impeded,  by  giving  the  ground  a  speedy 
covering  of  artificial   plants.     In  tlie  iJiird  place,  an  excess  of 
harrowing  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  no  more  given  than  sufficient 
for  covering  the  seed  and  levelling  the  surface.     On  this  pointy 
however,  every  person  will  judge  for  himself;  because  the  quan- 
tity required  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  soil,  situation,  and 
otner  circumstances.     It  is  enough  to  state,  that,  if  annuals  are 
in  the  soil,  the  finer  it  is  reduced  so  much  more  will  their  growth 
be  accelerated.     Much  damage  is  often  sustained  from  plough- 
ing land  too  deep,  which  had  carried  turnips,  and  is  afterwards 
seeded  with  wheat.     In  fact,  such  land  ought  not  to  be  stirred 
deeper  than  the  horse  and  hand-hoes  went  in  the  preceding  sea- 
son, otherwise  a  fresh  flight  of  the  enemy  is  brought  into  action^ 
which,  under  different  management^  would  have  ren^ained  dor- 
mant and  inactive. 

Markets,  on  the  whole,  have  not  varied  greatly  since  our  last;  any 
rise  that  has  taken  place  being  more  attributable  to  the  superior  con- 
dition of  the  grain  than  to  other  causes.  The  estimate  then  giv- 
^n  of  the  different  crops  seems  to  have  been  completely  realized- j 
indeed,  it  was  formed  from  authorities  that  might  safely  be  relied 
upon.  Wheat  has  kept  tolerably  steady  in  price,  though,  as  quai^ 
lities  are  vastly  dissimilar,  the  averages  of  markets  have  fiuctua^t*^ 
?d  much,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  supplies  present 
The  price  of  flour  is  therefore  a  surer  test  of  the  real  value 
4^'heatj  than  the  market  prices  of  tb«  raw  article ;  and  from 
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test  it  appears,  that  the  general  quality  of  the  English  wheat 
most  be  of  an  inferior  description.  Indeed,  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  effects  of  that  dreadful  malady,  mildew, 
whidi  raged  so  extensively  through  England  in  1804,  are  not  yet 
orercome ;  and  this  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  large  stock  of 
inferior  wheats  which  have  this  season  appeared  at  Marklane. 
Perhaps  the  want  of  thrashing  machines  may  be  another  cause,  in 
diis  humid  season,  why  wheats  are  so  variable  and  unequal,  at 
least  in  condition  and  value.  Every  person  in  the  least  versant 
with  the  qualities  of  grain,  is  able  to  appreciate  the  difference 
ill  the  value  of  wheat  thrashed  by  a  machine,  with  that  thrashed 
by  the  flail.  In  a  year  like  the  present,  it  may  perhaps  amount 
to  five^  and  in  some  cases  even  to  ten  per  cent.  \  and  this  material 
difference  is  accompained  with  one  of  another  kind,  severely  felt 
in  a  dull  market,  namely,  that  few  will  purchase  wheat  thrashed 
I  by  the  flail,  while  they  Can  obtain  that  thrashed  by  a  machine. 
I  The  reason  is  obvious,  and  would  npt  have  been  mentioned,  were 
>  we  not  aware  that  many  of  our  read«KS  are  unacquainted  with 
I  the  benefits  arising  from  thrashing  machines.  Instead  of  lying 
in  a  chaflF  heap  for  days  and  weeks,  as  must  be  the  case  where 
the  flail  is  used,  thereoy  becoming  soft  and  toueh,  the  grain,  wheni 
thrashed  by  a  machine,  is  instantly  separated  from  the  chaflF,  and 
prepared  for  market,  without  the  smallest  delay.  Any  further 
illustration  is  unnecessary. 

Cattle  and  sheep  markets  have  not  advanced  in  the  course 
of  this  quarter,  full  supplies  having  appeared  in  every  part 
of  the  island.  The  quantity  of  keep^  from  the  humidity  of  au- 
tumn and  mildness  of  winter,  has  been  great,  and  occasioned 
a  larger  portion  of  live  stock  to  b^  sooner  ready  for  the  butcher 
than  could  have  been  reckoned  upon.  Perhaps  this  circumstance 
may  have  an  opposite  effect  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of  sum* 
mer  %  though,  on  this  point,  it  would  be  rash  to  offer  a  positive 
(pinion,  oo  far  as  sales  have  hitherto  been  made,  sheep  may  be 
newed  as  tlie  ipost  profitable  article,  especially  those  of  the  true 
black-£iced  breed..  This  kind  would  seem  to  be  rather  scarce  ^ 
in  other  words,  the  demand  for  them  is  fully  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity marketed. 

The  Property-tax  will  now  be  severely  felt  by  the  farming  in- 
terest of  Scotland,  as  the  ten  per  cent,  bill  of  last  session,  by  the 
addition  of  two  words  {in  England)  takes  away  the  right  which  Scots 
I  Emners  formerly  possessed,  of  having  one  eighth  deducted  from  their 
natty  before  the  tax  was  ascertained.  The  withdrawing  of  this 
dedactiony  together  with  the  allovv^nce  for  children,  of  course 
vnipri  the  farmer's  tax^  when  he  is  rateable,  ont^  shilling  in  the 
V    .  G  9  f  ounj 
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pound  of  the  ronf  which  he  has  agreed  to  pay  to  his"^  land- 
lord. It  Is  a  duhlous  point,  whether  many  of  the  recently  set 
farms  v/lll  a'Uorcl  ,i  profit  to  the  holder,  nt  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, ad'jquato  to  tho  extent  of  the  tax,  which,  at  all  events^ 
he  must  p.iy,  evjn  sliould  he  fall  back  with  his  landlord  ;  but, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  act  goes  upon  the  assumption,  that 
his  pr.ifjts  arv?  ten  times  t:ie  amount  of  tne  tax,  then  thfe  absur- 
diry  of  tiic  criterion  adopted  to  ascertain  them  must  be  discerni- 
ble to  the  shallowest  Ciipacity.  The  complaints  of  indiTiduals 
are  not  to  be  listened  to  in  a  business  of  this  kind.  But  why  do 
not  farmers  associate,  in  imitation  of  the  manufacturers  of  pig- 
iron,  and  carry  their  joint  complaints  to  the  table  of  Parliament, 
who,  it  must  be  presumed,  have  subjected  them  to  a  burthen, 
without  knowing  their  inability  to  sustain  it  ?  And,  why  do 
not  the  Highland  Societt,  the  only  public  body  in  Scotland  to 
whom  farmers  can  look  for  assistance,  take  the  matter  under 
their  serious  consideration,  and  use  their  endeavours  to  get  that 
relief  which  every  one,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
situation  of  farmers,  must  know  to  be  merited  ?  Were  that  re- 
spectable body  to  take  up  the  question,  we  do  not  entertain  a 
doubt  but  that  relief  would  be  obtained.  There  is  not  a  fanner 
within  our  knowledge  unwilling  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  of  his  income 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  seeing  that  such  a  sacrifice  is  call- 
ed for.  But  then  this  income  is  not  to  be  a  nominal  and  fictitious 
one,  only  to  be  found  in  the  clauses  of  the  bill  which  imposed  it. 
Or  in  the  books  of  the  commissioners  under  whom  it  is  assessed 
and  collected.  No  !  No  !  No  !  The  farmer,  to  be  satisfied, 
must  be  assessed  on  the  samfe  principle  with  his  brothers  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer;  and  he  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  (as  he 
will  be,  if  the  spirit  of  man  is  in  him)  so  long  as  he  is  not  con- 
sidered upon  the  same  footing  with  other  classes.  That  he  is 
not,  .at  the  present  moment,  considered  in  that  light,  needs  no 
illustration.  In  fact,  the  less  he  is  able  to  pay,  so  much  higher 
is  he  made  to  pay ;  and  the  worse  that  his  bargain  is  with  the  find 
lord,  so  much  greater  is  his  share  of  the  Property-tax.  "We  find 
no  fault  with  the  tax  itself.  On  the  contrary,  we  esteenn  the  real 
principle  to  be  a  good  one,  namely,  tliat  every  man  ought  to  bear 
lis  share  of  the  national  expenses  in  direct  proportion  with  hit 
means  and  abilities.  It  is  the  assumed  principle,  operating  upon 
Jie  farming  interest,  which  we  object  to  ;  whereby  individuals  of 
hat  interest  are  unequally  taxed,  while  the -whole  body  are  plac* 
•d  upon  a  footing  which  at  any  rate  renders  their  share  of^  * ' 
tax  infinitely  heavier  than  the  share  of  the  burthen  sustained 
3ie  trading  and  manufacturing  interests.  This  is  the  sum 
iubstap'-'*  <^^  ""*•  oWorfi^Tia  tc  the  Property-tax  bill  j   and^ 
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ihey  removed — ^were  farmers  placed  on  the  like  footing  witli  land- 
bolders^  placemen^  stipendiaries,  annuitants,  merchants,  and  ma- 
nufacturers—were  their  taxes  assessed  upon  gains  and  profits,  af- 
XlSf  rept  and  expenses  of  culture  are  deductedr — then  the  Property- 
tax  bill  would  meet  with  our  unqualified  approbation. 

« 

We  are  requested,  by  that  active  and  intelligent  gentleman  Mr 
SrrWELL,  to  intimate,  that  the  &li€ep  Shew  at  Barmoor,  North- 
umberland, for  1807,  will  be  on  the  second  Monday  in  July, 
when  the  following  premiums  are  to  be  given. 

•  I.  For  the  beft  pen  of  five  wedder  nogs,  the  property  of  the 
bleeder,  to  be  (hown  in  their  wool,  clipped,  and  killed  for  the  infpeo* 
lioo  of  the  company — a  Silver  Cup,  value  Five  Guineas. 

*  N.  B.  The  killing  may  be  difpenfed  with,  if  the  parties  wi(h  It. 
•  *  2.  For  the  beft  two-year  old  cart  colt,'  or  filly,  the  property  of 
the  breeder — a  Silver  Cup,  value  Five  Guinea!^. 

•  3-  For  the  beft  two-year  old  heifer,  of  any  breed,  the  property 
0f  the  breeder — a  Silver  Cup,  value  Five  Guineas. 

•  4*  To  the  inventor  of  any  new  implement  of  hufbandry  that  fliall 
b|^. deemed  by  the  judges  to  have  fufficient  merit  to  be  recommended  by 
this  meeting  to  public  ufe — a  Silver  Cup,  valup  Five  Guineas  ;  or  Five 
Gmoeas  in  money,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

•  5.  To  the  beft  ploughman — Three  Guineas.  To  the  fecond  beft— 
Two  Guineas. 

•  6.  To  the  fhcpherd  who  (hall,  wlthdut  any  affiflance,  fave  and 
fear  the  greateft  number  of  lambs  from  any  flock  not  exceeding  200 
ewes — Three  Guineas. 

•  7.  To  the  (hepherd  who  (hall,  with  afTiflance,  fave  and  rear  the 
greateft  number  of  lambs  from  any  flock  exceeding  200  ewes — Three 
Giaoeas. 

*  The  candidates,  in  both  cafes,  to  ftate  the  age  of  the  ewes  ;  and 

the  certificates  to  be  figned  by  the  matters. 

•  It  18  Mr  Sitwell's  intention,  in  future  years,  to  give  fmall  premiums, 
or  medals,  for  the  beft  feeds  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  grafs  ; 
tod  to  make  the  meeting  two  days  ;  as,  from  the  multiplicity  of  bufi- 
neft,  it  cannot  be  gone  through  in  one  day. 

'  Mr  Sitwell  hopes,  that  any  gentleman  having  prime  ftock  to  fhow, 
wi&  honour  him  by  fending  them  to  this  meeting  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding, when  every  attention  will  be  paid  them. 

•  Several  lots  of  thorough-bred  Leicefter  ewes  and  gimmers,  bred  by 
Mr  Sitwell,  will  be  fold  by  au6Uon  in  the  afternoon, ' 


SCOTLAND. 

Upper  Annandale  ^arterly  Report, 

TjiB  onco  n  mildnefs  of  this  winter  has  maintained  an  uninter- 
u  iMcd  vcfdti:  e  on  the  paflures;  and  fiekl  turnips  are  fctting  for  bloflbm 
fw**^^  G  3  ftalkt, 
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Aalks.  The  fcarcity  of  provender  for  cattle  has  been  mu^ ' 
by  the  unufual  quantity  of  winter  pafture  ;  and  in  this  coaidj 
there  is  little  clay  foil,  the  plougrh  has  executed  a  very  confi9 
'tent  of  work,  although  fome  of  the  ploughed  lauds  are  begi 
grow. 

It  has  not  been  neceffary  to  (lore  the  turnips  this  winter  ;  i 
they  have  kept  in  that  way.  Wheat  after  potatoes,  the  ufi 
iKrhich  it  is  fown  here,  looks  well ;  the  quantity  on  the  increa 
meal,  2s.  8d.  per  ftone  Amderdani ;  Barley,  4s.  per  Wincheft 
|)early  24 f>.  per  boll ;  Sown  hay,  is.  to  js.  2d.  per  ftone  of  24 
dupDis  ;  Straw  for  litter,  8d.  per  ftone  ;  Whtat,  Ss.  gd.  jfc 
The  pricen  of  (heep  and  cattle  are  difcouraging  to  the  farmer  ; 

of  fat  and  hides  alfo  low. yan.  16. 

Selk'trkfbire  ^arterly  Report. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  quarter,  the  weather  hath  bcci 
ally  varying  between  foul  and  fair ;  fooietimes  heavy  rains,  aoc 
with  high  winds,  have  fallen,  and  now  and  then  a  few  good 
intervened  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  lefs  froft  and  fnow  have 
than  ever  remembered.  The  ground  has  not  yet  been  cov< 
fnow,  and  not  above  four  or  five  frofty  nights  have  happened  ; 
p1nu);hing  has  got  pretty  forward.  Turnips  aqd  pafture  grais 
tinued  frefh  and  eatable,  the  latter  furniftiing  more  food  than  ii 
the  cafe  at  this  period  of  the  year, — a  favourable  circumftance 
who  felt  the  effeds  of  the  fummer  drought  on  their  meadowi 
iields,  and  who  wcte  fcarce  of  fodder  for  their  beftial. 

Laft  crop  turns  out  but  a  middh'ng  one.    Much  of  the  feafor 

jtherefore,    it   could  not  be  expcfted  that  a  given  quantity  of  c 

yield  fo  much  meal  »s  in  better  feafons.     Prices  keep  nearly  ft 

though,  from  the  wafte  oi  corns  amidft  the  fall  of  kingdoms. 

expedcd  to  look  upwards.     More  ground  Ceems  allotted  for  % 

year  than  ufual ;  therefore,  barley  and  bear  are   lofing  groui 

fame  ratio.     Store  ftieep  are   in   prime  condition  ;  but  a  gl 

market,  at  the  end  of   the  year,  left  the  grazier  fcarcely  a  fi 

Improvements  in  this  county  fecm  to  keep  pace  with  the  grow 

perity  of  Britain.     For   the  encouragement  of  which,  the   i 

requifite,  after  putting  the  adive  farmer  in  poflTcffi^n    of  a  cc 

length  of  leafe,  is  the  opening  of  a  dtr^S  communication  nuith 

jood  roads,     A  great   pa»t   of  this  diftrid  have  long  felt,  am 

ially  feel,  the  bad  efftdls  of  fuch  improvident  policy  ;  but  ih 

iay  end  generation  feem  anxious  to  atone  for  former  negleds. 

')er  cf  perfons  have  been  employed  for  two  or  three  years  pafl 

ng  roads  up  Yarrow  and  Erterick,  a   good   part   of  which  I 

jiiftied  ;  and  alfo  in  cutting  a  n?w  line  acrofs   the  county,  ti 

/^eeblesfhire,  thereby  opening  up  a    more  diredl   communi 

Mid-Lothian,  whence  all  our  H'ne,  coal,  tar,  Sec.  are  proc! 

•*»ich  the  furplus  of  the  county  produce,  is   ufually  fcnt. 
oad  is  ^"ifbH.    -t  wil^  lower  confidcrably  the  expcnfc  of 
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twlf,  in  many  parts,  ftanding  the  improvinjr  farmer   not   Ieff»  than  ija. 
Or  i^Srper  cart  load  of  two  bolla,  or  twelve  Winchefter  bufhcl«.     None 
rf  yonr  reporters  have,  a«  yet,  fafd  any  thing  about   the  dojr-tax.     In 
tlitt  county,  It  IS  enforced  with  all  the  enrrgy  fhii  an  aft  of  the  Legif-, 
htnre  deferves ;  and  ^\x  (hilllnes  are  levied  from  every  fhepherd  for  one, 
Iftd  double  that  fum  if  he  keeps  two  dogrg  •  even  cow.h»rd«j  do  nor,  in 
etery  indance,  cfcape.     Whether  the  fh-pherd's  dogr  was  originally  in- 
tended by  the  Legiflature  to  be  taxed,  feerns  diiSioiifj;  the  aft  in  different 
Coontien  being  varioufly  interpreted  ;  and  in  fome  no  colle6lion   of  this 
kind  have  been  made  at  all.     Every  man  \x\  his  Majcdy's  do  ninions,  to 
be  fore,  ought  to  bear  his  (hare  of  public  burden** ;  but  where  is  the 
joiKce  in  fnbjefttng  one  part   of  the  community  to  a  tax,  from  whicb 
another  is  entirely  exempted  ? Jan.  i6. 

ArgyUJhire  ^arterly  Report, 

High  winds  and  heavy  rains,  is  the  fhort  account  of  our  winter  here. 

We  had  an  abundant  crop,  and  now  have  plenty  of  time  to  thrafti  it  out, 

at  little  can  be  done  without  doors.     The  rents  of  our  land  are  rffing, 

thoagh  their  produce  and  the  price  of  cattle  are  on   the  decline ;  front 

which  it  may  be  inferred,  that   the  fpirit  for  farming  and  grazing  it 

inoch  alive  among  us.     Butcher  meat  is  about  5d.,   meal  nearly  2d.  the 

Englifh  lib. :  butter  from  is.  to  I4d.,  and  cheefe  yd.,  the  Tron  lib.  ; 

lor  our  weights  and  meafures  are  as  various  as  in   other  parts  of  the 

kingdom  ;  and  by  a  ilrange  whim,  different,   in  diffcrtrnt  commodities. 

OatF,    being   of    various    qualities,    fell,    as    ufual,    according    to    the 

taloe  of  the  meal  which  they  arc  eftimated  as  likely  to  produce.      Bear, 

in  the  diftrift  in  which  it  forms  the  principal  article  for  fale  (Kintyre), 

ii  become  of  little  value.     Thofe  who  take  it  in,  will  make  no  pi  ice  till 

they  fee  whether,  or  how,  they  can  difpofe  of  it.      Thup,  the  merchant 

is  fecare,  and  the  farmer  muft  take  hi«  chance.      If  any  of  our  p^itriotic 

kgiflators  look  at  the  Farmer's  Magazii<e,  one  might  humbly  remon- 

ftnitc  on  the  impropnety  of  clafling  this  did? id  (in  the  Di'lillery  A(H) 

with  the  low  counties  of  Scotland^  when  all  its  grain  could  hardly  fuffice 

fer  one  large  ftill,  nor  all  the  capital  it  cuuld  afford  for  fuch  a  burinefo, 

fnffice  to  pay  the  duty,  or  fet  it  agoing.     It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that 

the  farmers  may  export  their  grain.     But  in  a  flripe  of  a  county  forty 

miles  10  length,  with  only  one  (hipping  port,  poor  farmers,  with   poor 

korfety  will  rather  take  any  thing  at  their  door,  than  drag  fo  heavy  a 

eommodity  to  the  diftance  of  perhaps  twenty  miles.     The  coofequence 

ii»  that  hundreds  of  poor  creatures,  who  have  nothing  to  lofe,  will  at« 

tempt  to  fmuggle  it  into  whifky,  and  help  to  ruin  the  health  and  morals 

of  themfelves  and  others.     Where,  then,  it  may  be  afked,  is  the  jutiice 

or  wifdom  of  denying  this  diftridt  fmall  legal   ilills,  as  allowed  in   the 

•thcr  parts  of  the  Highlands?  or  where  is  the  policy  of  loiing  from 

lO^OOoL  to  15,0001.  a  year,  that  might  thereby  be  added  to  the  public 

icVemie,  and  that  without  incurring  one  penny  of  additional  expenfe  t9 

fiowmnent  ? Jan,  17. 

Banffshire  ^uarUrly  Report, 
'^^fit^  weather  was  more  than  ordinarily  propitioua  &r  every  kind  of 
..  .•"  G4  wo* 
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'work  dariogf  thit  quarter ;  confequcntly  labour  is  well  advanced)  and 
feafonably  performed.  From  the  uncommon  mildnefs  of  the  two  pre* 
ceding  months,  wheat  lately  prefented  a  more  vigorons  appearance  than 
iifual ;  but  feme  bare  frofts,  a  few  days  ago,  gave  it  a  fevere  dieck. 
This  grain  is  now  more  extenfively  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  fiertilc  di£- 
trids  near  thecoaft,  than  barley,  but  has  not  been  much  tried  in  the 
interior  of  the  county.  The  crop  is  turning  out  aa  to  quantity  nearl|; 
about  an  average ;  but,  as  was  apprehended  at  the  date  of  hft  report 
the  oats  are,  in  many  inftances,  (hort  in  meal  two  pecks  per  bolL  A* 
tout  two  months  ago  a  brifk  demand  took  place  for  grain,  and  confii» 
derablc  fales  were  made  ;  a  fortunate  circumftance,  as  money  was  muck 
wanted  at  term  time.  Wheat  moilly  all  fold  at  h^h,  and  35s.  per  boU  ; 
a  great  quantity  of  old  oats  at  i8s.  and  20s.  |  and  barley  from  z^s.  tQ 
25  \  But  prices  have  declined  very  much  for  fome  weeks  paft.  Barley 
is  now  little  more  than  i8s.  and  19s.  ;  and  common  oats  15s.  and  i^s* 
Little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  live  ftock.  A  full  fupplf 
of  beef  and  mutton  in  the  market,  at  $d.  per  lib.  Dutch.  Since  the  in* 
trodu^ion  of  turnips  by  the  late  Earl  of  Findlater,  a  fifreat  fupply  of 
well  fed  cattle  went  regularly  to  Aberdeen  from  Batiffshire ;  but  the 
turnip  husbandry  extending  fo  much  in  that  oounty«  and  there  being 
little  confumpt  at  home,  obliged  the  farmers  to  relinquifh  ftall  fecdine$ 
and  give  their  turnip  tp  young  cattle ;  and  as  confiderable  attention  la 
paid  to  this  branch,  a  fee  of  choice  three  year  old  tlots  will  generally  be 
found  in  high  condition,  however  foon  the  dealers  may  be  able  to  com* 
xnence  bufinefs  in  the  fpring.  On  the  35th  ultimo^  the  mod  tremendoQf 
gale  of  wind  came  .on  that  has  happened  for  20  years,  which  occaiioned 
confiderable  damage ;  houfcs  were  (Iripped  of  thatch  ;  ricks  of  coma 
and  ftacks  of  hay,  turned  over  ;  and  a  great  number  of  trees  torn  up  bf 
the  roots.     The  gale  fubfided  towards  night,  and  fortunately  did  not 

occadon  more  ferious  damage. ^<««-  >  7- 

Aber.decnjinre  ^arierly  Report. 
During  the  bygone  quarter,  the  weather  has  been  uncommonly  fre 
and  open  for  the  fcafon,  with  frequent  falls  of  rain,  and  fome  very  heai 
gales  of  wind.     Of  this  lad,  the  25th   December  furnifhed  a  fanp 
which  will  not  be  foon  forgotten,  unroofing  houfes,  overturning  ^ 
of  corn  and  hay,  breaking  trees,  and  tearing  them  up  by  the  roots 
&c.     Little  interruption  has  been  given  to  Held  work  this  winter, 
the  taking  up  of  turnip  regularly  for  cattle.     Of  courfe,  the  labe 
is  far  advanced,  and  the  cattle  have  thriven   exceedingly  h2i ;  ^ 
turnip  in  general  is  pretty  far  confumed,  and   with   many  will 
till  the  cattle  go  to  grafs.     Both  bear  and  oats  turn  out  well  u 
flail,  and  are  generaUy  of  good  quality ;  the  market  for  both  I 
pretty  Heady;  Bear,  20s.   to   245.  per  boll;  Oats,   lys.  to  2 
Oat*meal,  at  1 8:^.  and  20R. ;  at  which  pricen,  a  very  confider 
tity  has  been  bought  and  (hipped  off.     Fat  catile  have  fold  n 
88.  to  9s.  per  (lone,  fink  ;  and  Itan  ftock  have  had  plenty  of 
at  a  fair  value.     Very  little  alteration  in  the  price  of  labou' 
year's  latei  in  any  department*    The  malt  tax,  which  has 
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tH  frith  ngoor,  comet  to  be  a  very  ferious  afleiTcneDt.  It  fecms  to  ^  ^ 
ftetcnnincd  poiat,  that  the  Scotch  big,  though  far  inferior  tn  value, 
flaU  be  equal  in  point  of  duty  to  the  En^rlifh  barley  !  This,  with  the 
fmcommoD  feverity  againft  fmugglert,  whilft  oo  fmall  licenfed  dills  are 

Kaitted  to  work  in  the  county,  forms  matter  of  contemplation,  at 
,  to  many  of  your  numerous  readers. Jan.  22. 

TtvPiddaU  ^arterly  Rfport* 
JEIarvist  id  this  county  being  generally  begun  on  the  fccond  weel; 
gf  September,  and  finiOied  about  the  firfl  week  of  Odobcr,  the  wea- 
ther was  more  favourable  than  in  lower  diftrids;  confequently,  th« 
grain  crops  of  every  kind  were  brought  to  the  (lack-yard  in  the  com« 
pleccft  order  and  condition.  The  crop  being  much  deficient  in  bulk,  a 
fetrcity  of  fodder  was  feared  ;  and  notwithilanding  the  uncommonly 
frefli  winter,  that  fear  will  in  many  cafes  be  realized.  Live  ftock  of  all 
kinds,  depending  on  the  paftures,  have  perhaps  never  been  better  fnp« 
pKed,  vegetation  through  the  whole  winter  never  having  got  a  check  % 
pad  at  this  time  the  paftures  are  more  verdant  than,  in  the  two  lafl  years, 
at  the  end  of  April.  The  winter,  however,  having  been  uncommonly 
windy  and  wet,  the  feeding  (lock  have  not  come  on  well,  efpecially 
where  (hcep  were  flaked  on  the  turnip  fields,  and  had  not  liberty  to 
retire  to  adjacent  grafa  lands,  which,  in  wet  feafpns  or  foils,  is  of 
great  inportance.  No  animal  takes  worfe  with  lying  in  puddle  than 
flieep.  To  fupply  cattle  at  the  ftall  with  turnips  was  often  an  arduous 
Caflc,  it  being  extremely  difficult  to  cart  the  turnips  from  the  land, 
without  poaching  it  fo  much,  as  to  injure  it  feverely  for  the  fucceeding 

Caio  and  grafs  crops.  Turnips  have,  however,  been  prelerved  in  the 
ft  condition  by  the  frefhncfs  of  the  ieafon,  except  that  in  many  in- 
ftaaoes  they  have  run  to  feed.  Owing  to  the  opennefs  of  the  winter^ 
fidd  labour  for  fpring  crops  is  in  many  places  almoft  finifhed,  but 
nmch  of  it  in  a  very  imperfe^  manner.  As  we  had  feldom  two  dry 
days  together,  nothing  but  lea  could  be  laboured  to  purpofe. 

From  the  preference  given  by  difiillers  and  brewers  to  £ngli(h  barley, 
the  fowiflg  of  that  grain  has  been  much  .difcouraged,  many  of  the 
frrmers  in  thin  county  having  laft  year,,  and  efpecially  this  year,  fowa 
eosfiderable  quantities  of  wheat,  which,  fo  far  as  the  experiments  have 
gope,  turned  to  good  account  ;  and  at  this  time  of  the  feafon,  what 
was  fown  is  looking  well,  aiid,  (hould  the  fpring  months  prove  favour^ 
able,  promifes  every  manner  of  fuecefs.  Wheat  here  is  fown  either  oa 
clover  lea*  with  one  furrow  ;  or,  after  turm'p,  eat  o£F  with  (heep,  or 
carted  ffom  the  field,  knd  (toicd  for  flail  feeding ;  which  pradice  was 
laft  year  carried  on  with  great  advantage  almoft  tlirough  the  whole  of 
sriotery  the  wheat  being  fown  a4  the  field  was  cleared. 

The  young  graffes  are  looking  well,  and  may  be  expedled  to  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  laft  year's  hay  crop,  which  was  little  more  than  half 
cf  an  average  one.  Where  Tales  have  been  made  of  the  feeding  flock, 
Acfvofit  ohtaioed  has  not  been  great ;  little  more  than  tis.  per  done, 
IJbhiag  ofil,  having  been  got.  Though  they  pay  a  little  better  than  laft 
-  year. 


*..' 
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year,  bfinp  bought  in  at  lower  prices,  yet  this  is  not  fnffictcnt  Ik 
nify  for  the  prefent  hiph  rent  of  land  and  expcnfe  of  farmini;.  T 
crops  are  turning  out  in  the  barn  enough  for  the  bulk,  but  net 
quart Ity  of  ground  fown.  The  oats  will  not  come  near  an  a 
the  barlev  not  much  bflow  an  average  ;  but  the  pras  are  not  half 
Our  markets  have  continued  through  winter  without  much  flu6l 
for  foroc  weeks  pad  they  h^ve  rather  looked  up.  The  prefco' 
are,  for  Common  or  Blai'^iiie  Oats,  19s.  to  208.  per  Lothian  be 
tatoe  ditto,  from  2cs.  to  2  is.  6d.  per  ditto  ;  Barley,  from  261. 
per  ditto  ;  Bear  or  Big,  from  24fi.  to  25s.  per  ditto  ;  Peas,  a  fc 
tide,  from  20?.  to  218.  per  ditto  ;  Wheat,  408.  per  ditto.  Tl 
18  moftly  fold  at  9s.  and  los.  per  ftone,  of  23  En^lifh  pounds, 
Edinburgh  market,  our  diftance  from  that  place  being  from  i 
miles,  which  accounts  for  the  price  being  much  inferior  to  th< 
polis,  as  the  purchafer  drives  it  at  his  own  charger. 

The  farming  interell  in  this  county,  and   I   believe   every  wh 
IS  univerfally  dlfrati«^fied  with  the  principle  by  which  the  Proper! 
afleifed.     It  requires  little  penetration  to  difcover  that  x\ic datum 
ciple  on  which  that  tax  it  affrlTed  on   the  occupiers  of  land  is  fa 
in  the  extreme,  as  it  plainly  fuppofes  that  the  half  of  the   free 
of  all  the  landed  eflates  in    Scotland   goes   into  the   farmer's 
That  the  tack-duty,  or  land  rent,  however  high  it  is  ftretche 
into  the  proprietor's  pocket,  nobody  doubts  ;  and  the  per  cenit 
thereon,  as  their  (hare  of  the  tax,  is  fair.     But  that  the  half 
tack-duty  or  rent  goes  into  the  farmer's  pocket,  is  in  a  fhoufai 
to  one,  fo  abfurd  and  fallacious,  as  not   to  require  a  (ingle  argu 
refutation.     In  all  cafes  where  the  tax  is  impofed  pofterior  to  the 
of  farms,  it  mud  operate  as  an  en  po/t  faQo  tax,  on  which  the 
could  make  no  calculation  when  taking  his  farm  ;  and  even  in  r 
cent  cafes,  where  the  farms  have  been  taken  fince  the  tax  was  : 
pofed,  the  jtfFee  could  not  know  what  he  had  to  pay,  addition 
tnade  almoft  every  felfion  of  Parliament,  which  could  not  be  i 
till  they  were  impofed.     That  no  application  has  been  made  to 
nent  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  againft  the  principle  of  the  bi 
applies  to  their  ^afe,  is  wonderful  indeed,  and  cannot  fail  to 
the  financier  of  the  juftnefs  and  equability  of  the  tax  ;  though, 
cafe  applied  to  the  manufa6^urers  of  cotton  or  pig-iron,  the  deal 
in  Parliament  would  have  been   dunned  with  their  complaints, 
refpe^able  body  of  men,  who  have  in  their  podVflion,  and  und 
management,    almod   the  whole  edates  in    Great    Britain,    fl|< 
marked  out  from  the  red  of  the  community,  and  made  to  bean 
d)are  of  public  burthens  than  others,  is  a  circumdance  to  mM 
plicable  and  myderious,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  ai 
or  fatisfadlory  principle.— 22^  ^^inw/iry. 

Mid' Lothian  ^arterly  Report, 

In  former  reports,  the  verfatility  of  the  weather  hat  beeo^ 
noticed ;  but  that  portion  of  the  current  quarter  preceding 
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■diy  may  be  better  chara6^erizcd  by  its  conftant  and  inceflant  wetneft  2 
'perhaps  not  one  fingle  day  and  night  clapfed  without  a  torrent  of  rain, 
lometiTneA  accompanied  with  uncommon  high  winds,  which  has  done 
coofiderable  damage  io  different  rerpe«5^8. 

The  ground  was  fo  very  wet,  as  to  put  ploufirhinjr  as  completely  at  a 
ftand  as  '\^  it  had  been  ftopt  by  fcvere  frofl.  Indeed,  the  ground  was 
fo  drenched,  that  an  honed  neighbour  undertook  to  demonftrate  that 
the  earth  was  wetter  than  it  poflibly  conld  have  been  after  the  univerfal 
deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  the  plough  is  bufy  in  turning  over  grafs  grounds  for  the  enfuin^ 
crop* 

The -markets  are  kept  well  fupplied,  both  with  corn  and  cattle.  The 
country  feems  full  of  the  latter  ;  and  it  has  required  fo  much  ftraw  to 
keep\bem  dry,  that  it  is  doubted  whether  fuch  large  fupplies  of  grata 
can  be  furnifhed  to  the  market  for  any  length  of  time  as  has  lately  ap- 
peafed.  The  (lack-yards  were  not  la^ge  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  ; 
but  now  they  may  be  faid  to  have  affurr.ed  a  pigmy  appearance.  Oats, 
as  expe^ed,  are  found  dtficifnt,  and  yield  from  one  to  two  pecks  of 
lefs  meal  than  in  ordinary  ftafons. 

The  new  fample  market  at  Edinburgh  does  not  feem  to  take  -wcHt 
and.ferres  little  rife  than  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  the  grain  id  the 
bands  of  the  different  corn  merchants  who  attend  it.  This  the  mer« 
chants  do  not  repine  at,  as  they  afterwards  meet  with  purchiiTers  in 
private,  who  have  feen  what  may  fuit  them.  To  (late  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  new  cuiloms  as  a  reafon,  is  faying  but  little ;  but  the 
following,  amongd  other  caufes,  may  in  fome  degree  account  for  the 
backwardnefs  of  one  clafs  of  purchafers. 

For  years  pad,  the  price  of  bread  at  Edinburgh  has  been  exempted 
from  the  fetters  of  an  aflize  $  and  perhaps  the  community  has  fuffered 
nothing  by  the  exemption,  every  baker  being  at  liberty  to  fell  his  bread 
at  what  price  and  degree  of  (inenefs  he  choofes ;  of  courfe,  thole  who 
fell  the  bed  bread,  and  mod  reafonably  in  proportion  to  its  quaiityp 
have  the  greated  run  for  it. 

But  by  the  regulations  of  the  market,  a  certificate  of  every  boll  that 
is  fold,  and  at  what  price,  mud  be  left  with  the  clerk  of  the  markctt 
for  the  infpe^ion  of  the  Magiflrates.  By  thefe  prices  it  is  conje^ured 
the  Magidrates  may  in  time  affume  their  power  of  regulating  the  affise 
of  bread  :  hence,  the  bakers,  who  are  the  mealmen  in  this  country,  and 
purchafe  privately,  which  of  courfe  will  difappoint  fuch  a  meafure,  keep 

aloof.     Price  of  the  quartern  loaf,   is. Jan,  i^. 

Rofrjhire  ^arterly  Report, 

DuRiMG  the  preceding  quarter,  we  have  had  much  wet  weather,  bttt 
Uocommonly  little  frod  or  (now. 

Cattle  on  turnips,  have  not  been  obfcrved  to  make  much  improTe* 
ment,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  condant  humidity  and  chilly  date  of 
the  air,  which  muft  be  injurious  to  thofe  fed  loofe  in  open  courts  and 
Ittdcty  except  where  plenty  of  litter  can  be  furmfliedy  which  is  rarely 

the 
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tbbe  cafe  in  this  county.  There  having  hitherto  been  no  {bow  m 
basy  in  all  probability,  cnfured  a  plentiful  fupply  of  fodder  for  tk^g: 
Iter.  The  turnips  keep  free  of  rotting,  but  do  not  ftand  fo  much  e0i 
as  lad  year. 

Ahhough  the  corn  of  this  county  was  untifually  well  hanreftedf  i 
of  courfe  early  ready  for  (hipping,  yet  little  was  done  in  that  tradf 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  month.  The  (ituation  of  the  contip 
led  the  farmers  to  expert  higher  prices  than  markets  yet  warrant,  i 
it  will  appear  from  the  annexed  quotation,  at  which  confideraUe  i 
have  been  made,  how  far  they  have  fucceeded  io  bringing  the  biq 
over  to  their  opinion. 

Wheat /<fr  Linlithgow  boll         •  •  358.  to  378.  6d.  &  4 

Barley /^r  Rofg. (hire  boll         -  •  268.  —  27s. 

Potatoe  oats  per  do.  of  5  firlots         •         -     25s.  —  266. 
Common  do.  per  do.  of  do.         •  -         208. —  2  is.  &  1%% 

Oatmeal  ^r  boll  of  9  ilones  Dutch         •        328.  —  248. 
23.  Jan. 

Letter  from  Falkirk^  ^<^««  24* 

*  Wi  have  had  an  ample  (hare  of  the  wet  weather  that  appear 
have  prevailed  very  generally  during  a  great  part  of  laft  quarter ;  an 
confequence  of  our  clayey  foil,  low-lying  flat  land,  with  fcarcely  an]f 
clivity  for  carrying  off  furface  water,  (hall  feel  its  ill  effeds  proper! 
ally  long. 

*  Although  the  (late  of  the  weather  has  kept  the  plough  almoft 
with  us  for  fome  time,  yet  as  a  g^eat  part  of  the  land  ufually  plouj 
here  was  turned  over  immediately  after  harveft,  before  the  earth 
foaked  with  moifture,  ploughing  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  very  hi 
hind.     Little  rain  has  fallen  (ince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  moi 
but  the  froft  has  been  fo  inconfiderabie,  that   much  of  the  impoi 
bufmefa  of  carting  out  manure  yet  remains  to  be  done.     The  wea 
though  wet,  has  been  very  mild,  and  confequently  early  fown  aut 
wheats,  (the  general  and  neccffary  pradice  with  us)  are  unufuall 
advanced.     What  may  be  the  confequence  to  the  coming  crop,  of 
4incommon  forwardnefs,  at   fo  early  a  period,  muft  depend  on  aftei 
cumflances ;  at  prefent,  it  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  thick  on  the  grc 
The  idea  given  in  laft  report,  of  the  grain  crops,  turns  out  pretty 
4td.     Wheat  does  not  make  a  return  on  the  barn  floor  equal  t 
great  bulk   in  the   (lack-yard,  owing  to  an   unufual  quantity  of 
grain  ;  and  the  quality  is  greatly  inferior  to  laft  year.     Oats,  paWj 
^arly  the  potatoe  kind,  are  not  generally  confidered  as  mealing  weli|] 
y  cannot  fay  this  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  grown  on  n>y  own   farm,  w^ 
yield  fully  as  well  at  the  mill   as  thofe  of  laft  year.     In  our  a 
vheat,  owing  to  the  great  proportion  of  inferior  quality,  cam 

lUted  above  36s.  per  boll,  Lialithgow  ftandard  m^afure  ;  Barley 
3eans  238.   per  Stirlingfhire  meafure  ;  Oat-meal  1  yd.  per  peck,  .j 
•utcher  market  has  been  well  fupplied,  with   little  variation  of 
4  iuring  tn  ^he  op<^a  feafon,  or^i^overy  tcmptio^  pricesi  under ^t 
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ctiftinjr  circlimftaDces  of  the  times,  the  Hack-yards  are  fuller  than  ufual 
at  this  period  ;  indeed*  fuch  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  laft  year's  pro- 
doce  remained  when  the  prefent  crop  came  in  hand,  that  little  of  it* 
coEfiparatively,  was  thrafhed  out  before  December  ;  and  no  motiye,  be* 
y(nid  a  temporary  fupply  of  fodder  for  the  cattle,  urged  to  any  great  ex- 
ertion in  this  way.  The  general  opinion,  indeed,  fcems  to  be  in  favour 
of  higher  prices  ere  long,  probably  from  an  idea  that  the  only  foMrce 
of  fupply  to  which  we  can  at  If  aft  for  fome  time  reafonably  look,  is  our 
home  produce  ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  only  real  one  to  which  we  ought  to 
accuftom  ourfelves,  at  all  times,  to  look  with  confidence  for  our  daily  food.  - 
The  improved  ftate  of  agriculture  embracing  in  its  fcope  a  more  extend- 
ed cultivation  of  wheat,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public,  as  well  at 
the  individual,  in  fpite,  too,  of  injudicious  obftacles,  and  antiquated, 
notions  about  the  fcourging  effe^ls  of  that  crop,  warrants  us  in  placing 
dependence  on  our  home  produce  for  the  firft  article  of  neceflity.  The 
aldioft  incredible  rife  of  rent  that  is  daily  taking  place,  however  it  may 
ultimately  affedl  thofe  who  engage  to  pay  it,  muft  neceffarily  enfure  an 
increafed  fupply  of  the  mofl  valuable  bread  corn,  as  it  is  from  fuccefsful 
crops  of  wheat  that  fuch  are  to  be  paid,  if  paid  at  all.  When  on  the  - 
fubjefk  of  rife  in  rents,  I  beg  leave  to  ftate  an  inftance  that  has  re-- 
cently  occurred,  which  will  (how  the  fuperiority  of  an  advertifement 
in  a  newfpaper,  of  a  roup,  over  an  opinion  from  the  higheft  an- 
thority  in  agricultural  matters.  A  farm,  by  no  means  of  the  beft 
foil,  in  a  neighbouring  diftridl,  furvcyed  by  diftinguifhed  agriculturifts 
(one  of  them  the  learned  ProfefTor  of  that  fcience  at  Edinburgh)  who, 
as  I  am  informed,  confidered  4I.  per  acre  as  a  fmart  rent  for  the  pre- 
mifes,  (and  indeed  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent  farmers  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  long  and  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  form, 
thought  thefe  diftinguifhed  judges  had  eten  ftretchtd  the  point)  ;  never- 
thelefs,  and  as  if  every  rational  opinion  on  thefe  matters  were  now  to 
be  fet  at  defiance,  forward  fteps  a  tenant,  and  gives  4].  178.  6d.  per  acre. 
The  very  Property-tax  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  would,  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  have  been  thought  a  good  rent  for  the  farm,  but 
which  may,  perhaps,  now-a-days,  be  overlooked  as  an  item  too  trifling 
to  be  taken  into  the  eftimate.'^We  (hall  certainly  foon  ceafe  to  be  fur* 
prifed  at  any  thing  of  this  kind,  it  is  become  fo  much  the  order  of  the 
day.' 

Forfarjblre  ^arterly  Report, 

Throughout  the  preceding  quarter,  the  weather  has  been  uncom* 
flikonly  vauiable,  and  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  rain  has  £ftllen.  As  thi^ 
fiofta  have  not  been  fevere,  with  fcarcely  any  fnow,  field  labour  in  moft 
places  is  well  advanced  ;  and  the  early  fown  wheats,  on  well  prepared' 
ttody  have  a  frefh  and  growiag  appearance.  Thofe  later  fown  have  not* 
Iq  uxMsifing  an  afpe£^. 

jtlie  grain  markets  have  been  tolerably  fteady,  and  the  demand  good. 
Wbcitf  during  the  feafon,  may  be  quoted  at  from  358.  to  40s.  per  boll  | 
%Br  £ae  iamples  perhaps  highe?.     Barley  haa  rather  declined  of  late. 

Coixent 
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Current  prices  fmce  November  for  good  grain  25s.  to  28s.  ;  Oats 
to  I  ss.  per  boIL 

Turnips  are  beginninpr  to  fufFer  a  little  from  the  froft :  they 
turned  out  a  better  crop  than  once  fuppofed.     As  there  are  a  nu 
of  fpecies  of  turnips,  and  thofe  of  diiTcrent  qualities  and  weights p«^] 
acre,  it  would  be  obliging  if  any  of  your  correfpondeiits,   who  ba%F^ 
tried  by  expcnm^nt  the  different  varieties,  would   communicate  whicrj 
they  moft  approve  of,  and  the  re^ons  why  ;  as  it  mud  be  of  con(ideral>^ 
importance  to  thofe  who  raife  turnips  on  an  exteniive  fcale^  to  know  the 
moil  valuable  kind. 

Cattle  for  wintering  fold  pretty  high,  and  in  general  are  in  good  con« 
dition.     As  the  weather  has  been  open  and  favourabfe,  a  fcarcity  of 

jirovcnder  is  not  now  feared. January  z^b. 

Ber*wtckjhire  Quarterly  Report, 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  during  the  two  firft  months  of  this 
quarter,  attended  with  an  uncommon  mildnefs  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
ifrequent  high  gales  of  wefterly  wind.  Since  Chriftmas,  however,  the 
weather  has  been  comparatively  dry  ;  little  fnow  has  yet  fallen  ;  and  the 
few  frolls  that  have  taken  place,  have  been  very  tranfient  ^  fo  that  ve» 
gelation  has  hitlierto  experienced  x\o  material  check.  ^  ^ 

Winter  wheats  and  young  clovers  have  a  frefh  appearance,  and  plough* 
ing  is  in  a  forwardly  (late.  Failures  have  exhibited  a  continual  ver« 
dure  ;  but,  in  dtuations  any  way  liable  to  rot,  there  is  reafon  to  fear, 
that  the  long  continued  moifture  has  been  injurious  to  the  flocks.  Feed- 
ing dock  has  thriven  well ;  and  turnips,  upon  dry  foils,  have  improved 
much  iince  lad  quarter  :  the  letting  price  for  thofe  of  good  quality^  hat 
bcQii  from  fix  to  eight  guineas  an  Englifh  acre. 

Home  bred  cattle  for  wintering,  met  with  a  heavy  fale  at  all  the 
Martinmas  markets,  and  at  prices  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  lower, 
than  lad  year  ;  while  thofe  of  the  Highland  breed  fold  currently  at  « 
redu^ion  of  only  10  per  cent.  Indeed,  from  the  fuperior  edimatioa  in 
which  Kyloe  beef  is  held  in  our  butcher. markets,  tlie  number  of  cattle 
bought  in  from  the  Highlands,  to  be  wintered  and  fed  off  in  this  county^ 
15  now  very  coiifiderable,  having  been  annually  increafing  for  feveial 
feafons  pad  ;  a  circumdance  which  certainly  merits  attention  from  thofe 
concerned  in  the  breeding  line.  There  has  been  little  fliiAuation  in  the 
fat  market  fmce  lad  Report ;  cattle  have  fold  from  6b.  to  7  s.  per  ftonet 
fink  ;  and  flieep  from  6d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  do.  EngUHi  weight. 

With  refpcA  to  the  grain  crops,  thofe  of  wheat  and  barley,  when  com- 
pared with  the  produce  per  acre  lad  year,  fall  d>ort  no  lefs  than  from  20  to 
^5  perxcnt.     Oats  alfo  are  from  16  to  18  per  cent,  deficient,  and  from 
"^alf  a  done  to  a  done  per  boll  ftiort  in  meahng.     But  it  (hould  be  re* 
,«Hefted  that  crop  1805  was  confiderably  above  an  average  one. 

Zovt\  markets  have  rather  declined  a  little  fiuce  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, ar.d  barley  dill  continues  to  experience  a  dull  fale,  though  the* 
quantity  now  cultivated  is  hardly  a  fixth  part  6f  what  it  was  ten  yeai:t 
-^o.  Prices  at  Berwick  market,  January  34th,  were,  Wheat,  ft  '~ 
J'^   to 55s.  ;  Barley,  iro"'  ^'^tr  to  'J 28. ;  »nd  Oats  from  198.  tea 
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The  truftees  appointed  by  the  Road  a£^  of  1 802 >  with  a  laudabl 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  county,  have  it  at  prefent  in  con 
templation  to  eredl  two  wooden  bridges  acrofs  the  Tweed,  one  at  Nor 
ham,  and  the  other  at  New- water  ford  ;  which  will  greatly  facilitate^hi 
communication  with  Northumberland,  from  whence  we  are  chiefly  fup 
plied  with  the  articles  of  cgal  and  lime. 

Perfons  willing  to  contraft  for  thefe  bridges,  have  been  requedet 
to  lodge  plans  and  eftimates,  as  foon  as  poflible,  with  George  Logan 
Efq.  at  Fifhwick,  by  Berwick,  to  whom  application  may  be  made  fo 

further  particulars  ;  or  with  George  Peat  writer  in  Dunfe. ' jfan.  26 

Fife/hire  Quarterly  Report. 

In  this  county,  immediately  on  the  conclufion  of  harveft,  a  trad  o 
rainy  weather  enfued,  and  the  winter  has  continued  open,  without  eithe 
fix)ft  or  fnow,  to  this  date,  with  the  exception  once  or  twice  of  two  01 
three  days  hard  froft,  fucceeded  by  rain  and  high  gales  of  wind.  Th< 
confequence  has  been,  that  much  land,  prepared  for  wheat,  could  noi 
be  fown  ;  and,  upon  wet  farms,  autumnal  ploughing  could  not  be  car 
ricd  on  ;  and  all  field  "labour,  from  the  extreme  wetnefs  of  the  ground 
retarded,  which  muft  throw  a  weight  of  labour  upon  the  farmer,  ii 
fpring,  too  heavy  to  accomph(h  in  due  time.  This  remarkably  opei 
weather  has  been  favourable  to  the  turnip  crop,  as  there  has  been  m 
fix>ft  to  rot  them  ;  the  paflure  fieldit  continue  green,  and  the  young  floci 
have  paftured  during  winter  without  interruption.  By  this  means 
there  will  not  be  a  fcarcity  of  ftraw.  Prices  of  grain  have  continue( 
pretty  fteady,  but,  during  this  quarter,  have  rather  declined.  Barley 
258.;  Oat  Meal,  22s  ;  Wheat,  from  358.  to  38s.  per  boll.  Potatoe 
were  a  fine  crop';  indeed,  fo  abundant,  that  there  is  no  market  fo 
them^  even  at  5s.  per  boll :  the  farmer  muft  apply  thefe  to  feeding 
cattle.  Oats  have  turned  out  confiderably  inferior  to  laft  year  :  ther 
it  therefore  reafon  to  believe  that  oat  meal  will  rather  rife  than  fall,  fron 
the  deficiency  in  quantity.  The  wheat  fown  before  the  weather  broke 
hat  a  mod  favourable  appearance  ;  but  tlie  quantity  fown  is  much  in 
ferior  to  what  was  intended,  had  it  been  pradicable  to  go  on  with  tb 

feed  procefs. Jan.  26. 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  the  Diflrin  of  Car  rich  ^  ^^/r.  26. 

•  Thi  rains  have  been  more  conftant  of  late,  and  of  longer  dura 
tion,  than  has  been  known  in  the  memory,  I  believe,  of  any  perfoi 
living.  From  nearly  the  middle  of  Oiftober  to  this  time  (except  tw< 
•r  three  days  when  there  was  a  little  froft),  it  may  be  faid,  without  an; 
tsaggeration,  that  we  have  not  had  a  fmgle  twenty-four  hours  withou 
rain  in  fome  part  of  it,  accompanied  with  frequent  violent  ftorms,  an* 
no  fymptoms  at  prefent  of  any  alteration.  The  earth,  in  fa£i,  cai 
fcarce  well  be  fuppofed  more  completely  drenched  than  it  is  at  pre{ent 
And  this  ftate  of  the  weather,  fo  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  hu 
mm  body,  has  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  purpofcs  of  agriculture 
Scarce  any  more  than  half  the  ground  that  was  intended  for  wheat  ha 
been  got  fowed.  There  are  few  places  where  dung  could  be  led  out 
md  ta  attempt  to  plough  was  in  rain,  while  the  earth  nearly  xefemble 
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a  mortar  tub.  And,  befides  this  immediate  efFc6l,  one  might  be  apt  to 
dread  the  confequenccs  to  the  enfuing  crop,  on  account  of  the  ground 
being  in  danger  of  fouring  from  fuch  a  long  continued  rain.  The 
fame  weather,  however,  that  was  fo  injurious  to  tillage  ground,  hat 
been  favourable  for  pafture,  by  preferving  it  green,  and  in  like  fome- 
thing  of  a  growing  ftate.  And  the  turnips,  at  fame  time,  not  having 
been  injured  by  a  iucceffion  of  frofts  and  thaws,  has  allowed  the  cattle^ 
whether  in  the  houfe  or  the  field,  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  them. 

*  The  ardour  of  the  farmers,  fince  the  commencement  of  this  quarter, 
has  been  confiderahly  damped.  The  grain  market,  contrary  to  every 
expedlation,  has  rather  declined  than  advanced.  The  oatmeal  has  been 
long  ilationary  in  the  market  of  Ayr  at  2s.  8d.  the  (lone,  which  is  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  it  was  fome  time  ago.  Other  grains  have  declined  in 
proportion ;  fo  that  while  the  ftate  of  the  laft  crop,  and  the  general 
ftate  of  Europe,  led  them  to  expe^l  an  advance  before  this  time,  their 
immediate  views  have  not  been  realized,  though  there  is  great  reafon  x6 
fuppofe  that  their  wilhes  will  be  fully  gratified,  before  many  months  e- 
lap^e.  There  has  been  ftill  a  greater  fall  in  the  price  of  black  cattle 
than  of  grain.  Cattle  fit  for  the  Englifti  market  have  declined  from  308. 
to  5I.  a  head  ;  and  many  a  man,  fpeculating  upon  the  profperous  vtzXt 
of  the  country  towards  the  end  of  harveft,  has  been  much  hurt  by  this 
fudden  fall.  Sheep  did  not  altogether  fuffcr  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
for  this  good  reafon,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  fale  (heep  through 
the  moors  of  Carrick,  were  bought  up  before  the  fall  in  the  price  ot 
cattle  took  place.  The  price  of  butcher  meat  in  the  fliambles  has  kept 
pretty  fteady  through  the  fenfon  ;  fo  that  wliatever  lofFes  have  been  fui- 
tained,  they  have  moftly  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  grazier  and  the  feeder  ; 
for,  in  confequence  of  the  fall  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
(heep  and  lamb  fl<ins,  and  from  three-halfpence  to  twopence  per  pound 
in  the  price  of  hides,  the  butcher  could  not  afford  the  fame  price  as 
formerly.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  the  farmer  that  he  is  not  eafily  dif- 
couragcd,  otherwife  fuch  rubs  as  thefe  would  drive  him  to  defperation : 
the  fame  cheerful  and  animating  principle  invigorates  his  mind  that  gives 
life  and  fpirit  to  the  Chrillian,  '  and  becomes  as  an  anchor  to  his  fout» 
botli  fare  and  ftedfaft.  '  He  knows  that  feed-time  and  harveft  will  con- 
tinue while  the  world  lafts  ;  and  that  while  men  remain  upon  the  earth, 
they  muft  have  food  and  raiment :  and,  by  fteadily  afting  on  thefe  priiU 
ciples,  though  he  may  be  disappointed  in  his  expeftatioi.s  for  a  little 
while,  yet,  in  full  hope  of  better  fuccefs  in  his  next  attempt,  he  com- 
mences his  labour  with  as  much  vigour  as  if  no  accident  had  happened* 

\nd  what  heart  can  be  fo  cheerlefs  as  not  to  wifh  him  fuccefs !     Hit 
labours  are  for  the  good  of  mankind,  from  the  king  to  the  beggar. 

Farm-fervants,  day-labourers,  mechanics,  and  contradlors  for  dikeV 

oads,  &c.  being  in  as  great  demand  as  ever,  the  price  of  their  fcverftl 
labours  are  ftill  rather  advancing  than  otherwife  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  yott 

vill  be  difpofed  to  allow,  is  as  good  a  criterion  as  any  other  of  the  p: 
grefiively  improving  and  profperous  ftate  of  the  country.     No  dou 
*  ic '-  ^(Hi  rirxnA  \n  th'   '^v  of  impr'^v^mcjit>  but  much  yet  r6iiii 
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lodo  i  tnd,  while  that  is'the  cafe,  it  is  to  b<^  expe6ted  that  the  price 
both  of  land  and  labour  will  continue  to  advancey  till  fuch  time  at  im* 
piwrement  (hall  be  brought  nearer  to  its  acm^.  * 

Dumfriesjh\r€  ^arierly  Report, 

Tut  weather,  for  the  laft  three  months,  it  is  believed,  has  been  unu- 
faaOy  mfld  and  open  over  the  whole  kingdom.  In  this  county  it  has 
been  extremely  fo,  with  fells  of  rain  pretty  frequent,  but  not  exceffive. 
tn  dry  grounds,  the  operations  of  the  plough  have  been  carried  on  with 
little  or  no  interruption  ;  and  the  ftate  of  ordinary  labour  is  now  in  fuch 
fisrwardnefs,  that  fo  foon  as  the  grounds  become  dry,  the  fpring  feed 
may  generally  be  fown.  The  quantity  of  wheat  fown  appears  greater 
than  ufual ;  and  what  was  got  m  within  the  month  of  O^ber,  is  well 
rooted  and  healthy. 

Id  this  county,  where  the  keeping  of  young  cattle  is  an  eflential  ob* 
|e£tf  the  general  apprehenfion  of  a  fcarcity  of  fodder  made  the  farmers 
fo  backward  in  thrafhing  out  their  corns  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
that  an  unufual  proportion  ftill  remains  on  hand^  and  the  want  of  k&ep 
it  not  now  much  dreaded.  The  crop  of  barley  has  thrafhed  out  well, 
md  equal  to  expe6^ation,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  is  not  the 
cafe  with  the  crop  of  oats.  Farmers,  from  the  filling  feafon  having 
been  warm,  expected  abundant  returns ;  but  to  mike  unufual  fertility, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  warmth  without  drought  is  not  fufficient. 
Wheat  had  the  appearance  of  a  ^rcat  crop  ;  but  was  generally  afFe^ed 
both  with  fmut  and  mildew.  The  ground,  however,  appears  to  have 
yielded  largely  as  to  quantity. 

The  cattle  markets,  which  had  fallen  in  autumn,  quickened  again 
in  the  early  part  of  winter ;  and  dealers  to  the  South  have  come  off 
better  than  was  expedled.  They  have  now  begun  to  buy  ftrong  cat- 
tle, to  be  driven  early  in  the  next  month.  Turnips  have  been  got  the 
full  ufe  of  hitherto,  and  turned  out  a  larger  crop  than  expe6led  ;  but 
from  frequent  rains,  the  texture  of  the  root  mud  be  fo  loofe,  that 
if  (harp  frofts  were  to  take  place,  they  muft  fail  immediately.  The 
eailier  they  are  ufed  or  got  up,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  got 
from  them.  Of  late,  the  praftice  of  giving  turnip  to  the  ftrong 
cattle  intended  to  be  driven  fouth  in  the  fpnng,  has  become  general. 
The  turnips  are  given  in  the  field  at  mid-day,  and  the  cattle  driven  out 
of  the  ftraw-yard  for  that  purpofe  ;  a  pradice  found  particularly  advan- 
tageous, becaufe  it  fumifhes  the  cattle  with  more  ability  for  travelling 
than  when  kept  clofe  in  the  yard. 

Sheep  (locks  in  the  high  grrounds  have  fuflained  no  damage  this 
iedotu  They  are  yet  ftrong  and  healthy,  though,  from  the  wet  ieafon, 
it  it  feared  that  thofe  upon  wet  paftures  may  fuffer  in  (bme  degree  by 
the  rot«  From  the  South,  we  hear  already  of  commilfions  to  purchaie 
fteep  from  eftabliftied  found  farms. 

Pricet. —  Barley  in  the  autumn  began  at  5s.,  but  foon  came  down  to 
4S«  the  Winchefter  bufhel,  at  which  it  ftands.  Wheat  is  now  from  8s. 
19  loa«,  and  oats  from  28.  6d.  to  3s.     Potato  oats  3s.  4d.     Oatmeal 
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ts.  fid.  the  rtone.     Beef  dnd  mutton  from  4d.  to  6d.  the  pound  . 
dupois.     Pork  in  the  carcafe  58.  9d.  the  (lone  of  14  lib.—: — ^<j 

Letter  from  Glafgo<w^  fjth  January.  m 

«  Such  a  loncj  and  continued  tra6l  of  wet  weather  as  we  have  exp 
enced  during  the  winter,  has  fcldom  been  witnciTed  in  this  parf  of  * 
country.  Scarce  can  we  fay  we  have  had  a  dry  day  during  the  who| 
the  lad  three  months.  In  confequence  of  this,  very  little  wheat  hasib 
fown  on  the  potatoe  ground,  and  h'ttle  out-door  work  carried  on.  ^ 
fear  the  pround  will  not  be  in  a  proper  ftate  for  receiving  the  feed  Itl 
confiderable  time  to  come.  Si*  ce  Inft  letter  of  intelligence,  out  mav 
has  hfen,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  fteadv* 

*  Our  fupplies  of  grain,  of  every  fort,  have  been   abundant.     ' 
old  wheat  has  come  principally  fn*m  Amenca  via  Liverpool ;  oats  fi 
the  fouth  of  Scotland^  and  from  Ireland;  and  barley  from  Norfolk, 
the  north'caft  of  Srorland.     Annextd  you  have  a  flate  of  our  maHkc) 

State  of  GIafgo*w  Markets^  2'jtb  January^ 


Dantzic  Wheat 
Foreign  Red  do. 
Scotch  do.  (Old) 
Do.      do*  (New) 
Englifh  do. 
American  do. 
Irifh  do. 

In'fh  Mealing  Oats 
r)o.  Inferior  do. 
Scotch  Potato  do. 
Do.  Small  do. 
Englifh  Potato  do. 
Do.  Small  do. 
Englifh  Barley 
Scotch  do. 
Irifh  do. 
£ngli(h  Beans 
Scotch  do. 
£ngli(h  Grey  Peas 
Scotch  do.  • 

Scotch  Oat- Meal 
InHi  do. 
Fine  Flour 


448.  to  478,1 
388 — 44s.  I 
438. — 44<:.  ^pcr  boll  Lialithgowftiire  meafi 

38' 


8.— 44«5.  ^j 
?=. — 418.  I 
42s.^44!».  J 

4$8— 47".? 
3(5!i — 408.  5 
22s. — 238. 


none, 
do. 


I 

368.— 388.1 
28?. — 308.  J 
303. — 0O8. 

none.     1 
24f«— 278.  J 
none.      S 
♦». — 248.  J 
24s.  1 

f-     J 


do.  of  240  lib. 

do.  of  264  lib.  ^ 

do.  Renfrew  (hire  meafure 

do.  Stirlingfliire  ^o, 

do.  do.  do« 

do.  Renfrewfhire  do. 
do.  Stirlingfliire  do. 

do.  do.  do* 


do.  of  140  lib* 
Sack  of  280  lib. 


22« 

23d.- 

none. 
66p. — 688. 
Kincard'inejhire  ^artcrly^eport^ 
Tnb  heavy  rains  that  we  had  in  the  end  of  November  and  begtil 
of  December,  have  been  fucceedcd  by  a  traft  of  the  mildeft  open  if 
tber  ever  remembered,  but  accompanied  by  fome  of  the  fevereft 
*vind  experienced  in  this  country.     The  open  weather  has  allowi 
ing  operations  to  be  got  forward  in  ploughing,  carting  of  dung, 
up  dunghill?,  &c.  &c. 

Markets  for  grain  have  been  bri/k  in  demand,  and  of  late  pre 
prwi.      TfK^at,  -"OS.;  Barlcj,  278.;  Bear,  from  228.  to  Z{ 
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potato  Oitr^  238. ;  Common  Oats,  from  iSs.  to  198.  per  boll.     A  con* 
jfideimble  quantity  of  grain  has  been  (hipped  for  different  ports  in  Eng- 

hud  and  fouth  of  Scotland. 

•    • 

The  crop  has  tamed  out  better  than  was  expelled  %  but  by  no  meant 
equal  to  laft  crop ;  and  had  not  the  diftiUers  in  the  Frith  of  Forth 
taken  off  a  great  quantity  of  bear,  I  fufpe^i  much  of  it  muft  have  re« 
■Mined  on  hand,  as  it  was  of  a  very  inferior  qunilty. 

Cattle  markets  have  been  ftationary,  and,  unlcfs  for  fat  cattle*  there 
bas  been  no  demand.  SKcep  have  declined  in  price,  althouji^h  in  the 
butcher  market  thty  (lill  keep  up  the  price  of  meat.  H'lrfcs,  particu- 
larly good  ones  for  drau^rht,  are  fcarce,  and  high  priced. yan  27. 

Dumbarton/hire  ^arterly  Report. 

DuRinG  the  months  of  November  and  December,  a  mod  extraordt- 
Bary  quantity  of  rain  fell,  uninterrupted  by  almod  any  interval  of  fair 
.veather.  Since  January  commenced,  althouorh  there  has  been  rery 
L'ttle  frofl,  the  rain  has  been  in  moderate  quantities.  Such  a  long  traft 
of  fouth  and  weft  wind  has  not  occurred  in  the  memory  of  the  oldeil 
perfont  here?  it  having  blown  from  thefe  points,  with  little  variation* 
fince  the  thunder  ftorm  on  9th  July  laft,  till  now,  except  fourteen  days 
of  fine  dry  eaft  wind  in  O^ober.  This  long  continued  wetnefs  has  been 
very  puzzling  to  the  wheat  fowers.  Much  of  that  grain  has  been  fown 
in  an  unfatisfadory  ittanner ;  and  much  has  not  been  got  fown  at  ail. 
The  braird,  at  prefent,  does  not  feem  to  have  fuffered  much,  except  on 
Tome  wet  fpots  where  it  failed  from  the  rotting  of  the  feed.  Tiie  open 
winter  has  been  favourable  for  ploughing,  which*  in  feveral  places,  is  well 
advanced  ;  but  many  farmers  here  do  not  feem  to  .be  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages  refulcing  from  this  pra6^ioe.  It  mnft  however  be  confefted* 
that  our  fituation  is  unfavourable  for  early  ploughing  ;  the  wet,  high, 
and  hanging  lands  here,  being  ieldom  in  a  fit  ftate  to  receive  the  plough 
with  advantage  during  the  winter  months ;  and  it  is  proper  to  be  guided 
by  experience  in  afccrtaining  how  far  it  may  be  carried  witii  advantage. 

The  crop  now  in  hand  turn^out'aa  well  as  could  be  ezped^ed,  from 
the  ftate  of  the  weather  in  harVeft^  and  the  latter  part  of  fummer.  The 
quantity  will  come  up  to  an  average  ;  but  the  quality  is  inferior  to  the 
grain  of  laft  year«  Wheat  is  lighter,  by  fome  pounds',  in  the  firlot,  and 
thicker  in  the  (kin  ;  but  in  other  rcfpcds  generally  found,  and  free  of 
finut.  Oats  yield  only  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  pecks  of  meal  from  the 
boll.  The  cattle  markets  have  not  been  bnik  of  late,  either  for  fat  or 
lean  ftock.  During  the  laft  month  of  the  year,  vaft  fiock^  of  (heep  were 
driven  from  the  Highlands,  which  glut  the  markets ;  and  this  muft  not 
only  continue,  but  will  increafe.  Hitherto  the  demand  for  (heep  from 
the  fouth*  to  ftock  the  new  fheep  farms  in  the  Highlands*  hab  taken 
nany  from  the  matket  of  confomption  ;  but  when  thefe  demands  tor 
.ftock  Gcafe*  and  the  HighlandH  begin  to  pour  forth  their  increafed  an^ 
Mwi  ftores*  the  price  muft  be  redurtd.  This  icems>  to  point  out  that 
the  larmer's  incicafcd  attentiof)  ftiould  be  directed  to  the  raifiog  of  the 
soft  valuable  grain,  as  the  Left  means  of  difchaig-jig  his  rent  and  other 
JKBcnlcd  demands. 

H  2  Markets 
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Markets  for  prrtin  bavc  continued  pretty  fteady  dprinfr  laft  quii 
The  wheat  raifed  in  this  diftn^  is  fold  in  Glafjprow,  as  thete  ii^ 
flour-mills  nearer.  Notwithftandine  of  the  extenfivc  fale  and  conft 
tion  of  every  kind  of  grain  in  Glafprow,  it  is  a  faft  hardly  til 
credited,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thinjj  as  a  regular  market  eftabliflicc 
the  fale  of  grain  therfc,  either  in  bulk  or  by  fample.  This  ncf 
fhould  be  fpccdily  remedied  by  the  magiflrates,  as  unworthy  of  fti 
place ;  elfe  many  fmall  towns  in  Scotland  will  get  before  it,  in  a  \ 
obvious  and  neceflary  improvement.— ^^«.  27. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Langholm  j  yan,  fj. 

*  Thi  weather,  durinjj  the  laft  quarter,  has  been  remarkably 
and  open  ;  and  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the  pn 
winter,  than  I  have  ever  witneflTed.  Indeed,  there  have  been  very 
intervals  of  dry  weather  fince  Martinmas,  except  a  few  frofty  days  a 
the  beginning  and  mid'Jle  of  the  prefent  month.  The  foil  beic 
completely  faturated  with  water,  has  prevented  the  operation  of  plo 
ing  from  being  fo  for  advanced  as  might  have  been  cxpe^ed  in  foe 
open  feafon.  The  turnip  crop,  a  great  part  of  which  is  now  confa 
has  been  got  without  much  lofs  ;  but  the  fields  have  been  greatly  pcia 
where  the  crop  was  carted  off,  from  the  wet  flatc  of  the  furface.  1 
let  for  feeding  fhccp  have  fetched  high  prices  per  acre-  The  y^ 
clover  plants  had  a  rery  promifing  appearance  at  the  end  of  auti 
but  they  have  been  much  injured  of  late,  efpecially  on  wet  foils,  I 
thrown  up  to  the  furface,  owing  to  the  fudden  tranfition  of  the  wca 
from  heavy  rain  to  ftvcrc  froft,  in  which  fitoation  a  number  of 
muft  perifh. 

*  Our  grain  and  meal-market  has  remained  pretty  fteady  & 
winter,  the  fupply  havinp  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  The  cro 
general,  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  an  average,  thon^rh  it  has  not 
anfwered  our  expeftations  from  its  bulk  in  the  ftack-yard. 
which  was  generally  a  deficient  crop,  has,  however,  not  rifen  ma 
price,  o\xing  to  the  mildnef?  of  the  feafon  ;  though  a  greater  propc 
of  black  cattle  have  been  kept  as  winter  ftock  than  ufiial,  the  dc 
for  thcfe  having  been  very  low  at  Martinmas. 

V  Thouph  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  high  lying  grounds  are  at  pi 
covered  with  fnow,  yet   the   fheep  ftocks  have  at  no  time  during  v 
been  pinched  with   hunger  ;  but   from   the  heavy  rains  to  whichv 
have  almoft  daily  been  expofed,  they  are   not   generally  in  fuch  a  \\ 
ing   condition  as  they  have  frequently  been  at  this  period  of  the  5 
even  durl:>g  a  harder  winter,      if  the  fpring  (hould  not  turn  out  fil^ 
able,  fome  lofs  may  be  expeAed. 

*  The  wool  trade,  fincc  the   ufual  channel  of  conveying  our  a^ 
^aftures   into   the  Continent,  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  has  been 
^as  received  a  very  cotif'derable  deprefiion  ;  and  the  dealers  in  tl 
:le  fpeak  of  heavy  loflc**  they  are  h'kely  to  fuftain.     From  the 
mand  and  high  prices   given   for  wool  for  fome  years  back,  the 

heep,  particularly    Hiote  of  the  Cheviot  and  fine  wooled  kh 
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greatly  adyanced  of  late.  It  U  to  be  feared,  however,  that  (lock  of 
ihif  kind  may  experience  a  fimilar  depreilion  in  confequence.  But  the 
hodlordy  and  the  tenant  h'kewife,  it  would  appear,  proceed  on  a  difFer*> 
cot  fuppoiition,  namely,  that  thingg  Hiall  go  on  in  a  regular,  or  rather 
accelerated  pro^^refs  of  advance,  for  rents  continue  uniformly  to  rife  od 
ihe  expiry  of  every  leafe. ' 

Invemefj/hire  ^arferly  Rffort, 

Thi  winter  quarter,  now  nearly  at  a  clofe,  though  rather  wet,  ha« 
proved  uncommonly  mild ;  and,  except  two  days  of  flight  frott  and 
ibow,  which  even  did  not  interrupt  ploughing,  the  weather  anfwered  for 
executing  every  branch  of  field  work  fuccefsfuUy.  As  may  be  expected 
from  thefe  circumftances,  turnips  are  (hooting  rapidly ;  and  if  a  check 
18  not  afterwards  met  with,  it  will  be  nece(rary  to  take  them  out  of  the 
ground*  fo  as  green  fpring  food  may  be  obtained.  Farm  labour  feldom 
waa  in  fueh  a  forward  (late ;  and  provender  of  every  kind  is  plentiful. 
As  for  bay,  do  fales  can  be  made  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  demand  of 
conlequence  will  ari^e  during  the  enfuing  quarter,  the  mod  of  people 
being  fiiUy  fupplied. 

Wheat  and  barley  yield  tolerably  well,  and,  both  in  refpc61  of  quan- 
tity and  quality,  may  be  rated  as  equal  to  an  average  of  yeara. 
Cats,  however,  are  defediive,  and  yield  lefs  meal  than  ufual.  The  de- 
mand for  grain  has  been  fteady,  and  at  decent  pnces.  Wheat  ftart- 
ed  at  50B.,  then  to  358.,  and  fome  as  high  as  408.  per  boll,  which  is 
aboot  y  fir  cent,  more  than  four  Winchefter  bu(hels.  Barley  258.  to 
a8t.  per  boll  of  6  bu(hel8,  with  the  addition  of  the  above  per  centage.; 
and  Oats  208.  to  278.  per  boll  of  7^  bu(hel6,  and  a  proportional  per 
centage.  Oat-meal  24s.  per  boll  of  nine  (lone  Dutch  ;  and  Barley- 
neal  i88.  per  boll  of  ten  ftone*  The  butcher  market  is  well  fupplied 
with  Beef  and  Mutton,  at  jd.  and  6d.  per  lib.  Labourers  wages*  (ince 
the  commencement  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  have  got  out  of  all  bounds. 
Ordinary  bands  juft  now  are  getting  28.  per  day  ;^and  in  a  few  weeks 
II.  6d.  and  58.  will  be  given.  The  excavation  of  that  great  Rational 
work  goes  on  brifkly  ;  but,  as  ufual,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  nothing 
ia  done  at  ihc  locks.-^ — 27/A  J^an. 

Morayjhire  ^arterly  Report* 

Am  ynufually  open  and  mild  winter,  fo  far  as  is  pa(red,  has,  in  the 
dry  foils  of  this  county,  permitted  farm  labour  to  be  carried  forward 
with  very  little  interruption,  while  our  mai(h  and  clay  foils  are  much 
(baked,  and  would  have  reaped  more  benefit  from  froft  and  fnow  ;  but 
the  feafon  has  been  favourable  to  a  very  important  branch  of  our  agri- 
cultural fyftem, — wintering  of  (lots  for  the  grazier.  From  the  great  a- 
bundance  of  foggage,  plenty  of  firaw,  and  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  our 
.iaimera  are  enabled  to  do  ttiem  every  jullice  ;  and  as  this  part  of  their 
biifineis  ia  now  well  underiiood,  and  carefully  attended  to,  dealers,  in 
the- month  of  April,  will  find  a  greater  number  of  prime  cattle^  than 
ma  ever  before  (hewn  in  this  quarter. 

'Sht  price  of  wheat  fet  io^  about  the  10th  of  laft  month,  in  general, 
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at  35«.  ptr  boll;  and  thi»  article,  of  good  quality*  has  continued 
in  demand  at  that  ;  in  fome  inftance^,  at  hii^her  priced.  Barley  wtf 
readily  bought  fome  oreeks  ago  at  229.  6d.  to  238.  3d.  per  boll,  mo^ 
pey  ;  and  on  bargains  at  time,  for  258.  to  268.;  but  fince  the  report, 
of  diftilling  from  fugar  went  abroad,  few  fates  can  be  made  ;  and  if  this 
meafurc  ift  tolerated,  inferior  quality,  at  any  rate,  muft  remain  a  perfed 
drug  on  the  grower'i  hands.  Oats  fell  readily  at  218.  to  2  28.  66.  per 
iive  firlots,  money  ;  and  fome  parcels  have  given  248.,  Whitfanday 
payment,  deliverable  in  a  month  or  two  hence. 

We  are  going  on  in  rural  and  IocrI  improvements  with  confiderable 
fpirit  in  this  county  ;  befides  the  private  efforts  of  numerous  individuals 
in  this  way,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  drainage  of  the  Spy- 
nie  Lake,  faid  to  be  now  refolved  on  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
proprietors,  by  which  a  thoufand  acres  will  be  reclaimed,  wc  have  to 
announce  the  completion  of  one  ftage  of  the  intended  turnpike  road» 
twelve  miles  from  Elgin  to  Forres,  which  the  Truftces  propofe  to  optn 
for  public  accommodation  on  the20th  of  March  ;  and  they  will  afterwards 
no  doubt  proceed  with  the  other  parts  of  the  road,  fo  as  the  chain  of 
turnpike  may  be  continued  unbroken  from  London  to  Invernefs.  Our 
erofs  roads  are  alfo  daily  improving,  under  the  direfkion  of  commiffiori- 
crs  for  the  commutation  a6l  ;  fo  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  county  </ 
Moray  will  poffefs  what  it  has  ever  been  in  want  of,  the  comfort  at 
convenience  of  good  roads. 

Conned^ed  with  thefe,  and  of  infinite   importance  to  the  agricultui 
and  commercial  intercft  of  this  dittri6t,  is  the  rapid  progrefs  making 
the  new  harbour  of  Burghcad,  the  general  utility  of  which,  govemme 
are   fo    ftnfible   of,  that,  with  a  liberality  which  refle£^8  the  high< 
honour,  public  aid  to  a  confiderable  amount   has  been  granted  to  t 
proprietors.     Thus  patronized  and   encouraged,  they  will  probably, 
the  enfuing  fummt  r,  have  completed  the  bed   harbour  (Cromarty 
cepted)  iri  the   Mpray  Frith  ;  and  for  wind-bound  veffels,  in  mar 
fiances,  inferior  to   none.     The  facility   hereby  affoided  for  (hi 
grain  to  the  fouthern  markets  during  winter  and  fpring,  which  wi 
poflible  from  any  of  our  other  harbours,  is  an  advantage  of  hie 
portance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  county. 

The  d>image  done  by  the  hurricane  of  Chriftmas  day,  to  roofs,  f 
hay  and  corn  ricks,  was  confiderable ;  but,  compared  with  the  aw 
feds  it  produced  at  fea,  on  this  coail,  was  nothing. 

The  niiidnefs  and  calmncfs  of  the  morning  tempted  feveral  boats 
the  fifhing  ;  on  their  return  about  noon,  the  gale  had  increafed  tc 
a  futious  height,  that   in   fp«te  of  the   m«»ft   firenuous  exertions 
crews  of  three  boats  (twenty-one  men)  belonging  to   Stotfield, 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  within   one   mile  of  their  he 
pcrifhed  !     This  dreadful  calamity  has   fwcpl  ?iVizy  every  ferfc 
hid  the  poor  remaining  fufferers,  whofe  numbers  and  mifery  c 
pn  thcjiberality  of  the  opulent  and  humane,  in  every  quarter, 
ance  and  relief.     On  the   fame  tremendous  day,  perifhed  thr< 
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of  Borghead  in  a  boat,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  (hnre.  Thus,  are 
twenty  widows,  with  children,  and  a^ed  nrten,  amountinj;^  to  fixty  per- 
footf  by  this  difpenfation,  thrown  on  the  bounty  of  the  pubh'c.  Their 
pecaliar  habits  now  rendered  ufelefs  to  them,  alfo  undt  them  for  any 
other  branch  of  indudry,  by  which  they  mlj^ht  procure  the  necefTaries 
of  life,  it  is  hoped  that  a  cafe  of  fuch  extenfive  and  po^prnant  diflrefs 
wiQ  move  every  liberal  mind  to  contribute  to  the  fatherlefs,  and  thofe 
that  have  none  to  help.  Donations  for  this  benevolent  purpofe  will  be 
tfaankfoUy  received,  however  fmnll,  and  faithfully  applied,  if  paid  in  to 
the  hands  of  Meflrs  Conftable  &  Co.,  bookfellers,  Edmburgfh  ;  or  to 
the  Reverend  Mr  Lewis  Gordon,  minifter  of  Drainie,  near  Elgin.. 
%9ih  January. 

Eqfi-Lotbfon  ^arterly  Report. 

Thi  uncommon  wetnefs  fince  the  thunder  Horms  in  July  and  Au^uft, 
hat  been  remarkably  unfavourable  to  the  husbandry  of  this  diftrid,  a 
greater  part  of  which  is  kept  under  the  plough,  than  of  atiy  other  dif- 
Xn6i  in  Scotland.  It  was  dated  in  th(  November  report,  that  the  fum- 
mer  fallows  were  imperfedly  cleaned,  the  feed  proccfs  of  wheat  retard- 
ed, and  field  work  of  every  fort  behind  ;  and  it  may  now  be  added, 
that  the  ftate  of  the  weather  afterwards,  furnifhed  few  opportunities, 
either  of  correfking  former  defers,  or  executing  the  feveral  operations 
which,  in  a  particular  manner,  belong  to  that  feafon  of  the  year.  The 
fowing  of  wheat  went  on  fo  long  as  it  was  in  any  (hape  praflicable, 
though  many  fields  were  neccflarily  referved  till  the  fpring  months.  A 
larger  quantity  will  therefore  be  fown  in  February  and  March,  (hould 
the  weather  be  propitious,  than  has  been  attempted  fince  fpiing  i8oo« 
when  one  half,  at  lead,  of  the  wheat-feed  in  this  county  was  accom- 
pliOied. 

To  fpeculate  upon  the  probable  conffqucnces  of  fix  months  wet  wea- 
ther to  the  hufbandry  of  Eaft- Lothian,  might  furnifh  amufement  to 
feme,  were  this  the  proper  place.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  whatever  may 
belts  e£fe6^s  upon  the  next  crop,  undoubtedly  the  condition  of  the 
ground  will,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  be  thereby  c^nfiderably  deterio- 
rated. The  wheat  lands  muft  be  injured  feverely  by  the  ytcl  and  imper- 
fed  harrowing  too  often  given,  while  the  arable  land  of  every  kind 
which  received  a  furrow,  was  thereby  neceflfarily  more  or  lefs  damaged. 
The  extent  of  thefe  evils  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  regulated  by  the 
weather  afterwards;  for  a  good  and  genial  fpring  and  fummer  might  fave 
the  feveral  crops,  while  a  year  or  two  of  dry  weather  would  adaiit  fucb 
hufbindry  to  be  executed,  as  would  redore  the  ground  to  its  ufual  coji)- 
dition.  Be  thcfe  things  as  they  may,  the  genrrai  uetnefs  ha!<,  in  the 
nean  time,  occafioned  a  lufs  which  can  hardly  be  remedied.  It  fuhjefl- 
cd  the  arable  farmer  to  heavy  expenfes,  in  fupporting  hib  working  itock, 
while  little  benefit  was  derived  from  their  labour ;  and,  what  is  worfe, 
it  tiecafioned  double  fatigue  to  them  when  employed,  by  which  their 
Miiditfoa  waa  impaired,  and  their  value  confiderably  leffened.  In  (hort, 
iHt  weather  is  higlily  dellru^ve  to  the  arable  iarmcr,  and  brings  evils 
:       '  H  4  aloiikj 
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along  with  it>  not  to  be  averted  altogether  by  the  moft  dektipi 
tfy  ;  thouf^h,  undoubtedly,  by  a  fedulous  attention  to  ciaoi 
they  may  be  It flVned,  and  partially  obviated. 

The  grain  maTket  has  kept  pretty  fteady  in  point  of  dcil 
prices  have  advanced,  at  leaft  thofe  of  wheat,  from  ten  to  f 
C0nt,  Barley,  though  not  plentiful,  continues  a  heavy  articlei 
are  in  requefi  more  for  the  London  and  other  markets,  than 
confumption.  Srack-yards  are  tolerably  thinned,  being  mod 
than  laft  year  at  this  time.  From  this  circumftance,  it  may  bi 
that  markets  will  foon  look  up,  becaufe  importation  can  only  I 
cd  upon  a  contra^cd  fcale,  and  efpecially  becaufe  the  wafte  an 
tion  e'xerciffd  on  the  Continent,  muft,  whoever  prevails,  leffci 
from  the  ufual  parts,  ev«n  allowing  that  the  allies  are  comp 
ecfsful. 

Fat  cattle  have^  Hnce  laft  report,  rather  declined  in  prtc 
owin^  to  the  fall  upon  hides  and  tallow,  which  may  be  con 
fixpence  per  ftone  of  the  animal.  Sheep,  however,  have  fu 
tained  former  prices  ;  thofe  fed  on  turnips,  already  markete 
yielded  a  decent  profit.  ,  It  deferves  remark,  that  fheep,  for  tu 
were  cheaper  purchafed  than  cattle  ;  therefore  a  better  retoi 
feeder  was  a  nectifary  confequeuce,  efpecially  when  it  is  confii 
the  former  are  ufually  reckoned  the  moft  profitable  ftock.  The 
\tdi  of  cat  tie- feeding,  is  to  produce  dung,  an  article  juftly  re 
the  (hett- anchor  of  a  corn-farrptr  ;  and  though  the  profit  this 
be  lefs  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  gained  witli  ^^reater  trouble  an 
yet  ultimately  this  pradlice  may  turn  out  more  profitable  an< 
geous  than  the  other. 

Lard- rent,  as  appears  from  recent  fcts,  continues  on  the  inci 
vrhen  it  is  confidertd  that,  under  the  a6l  of  lad  Seffion,  tli 
part  of  this  diftri6i  will  be  rated  at  two  fhillings  and  dxpence, 
'at  five  {hillings  per  acre,  to  the  Property-tax,  the  general  fituat 
mers  will  x\ux  be  viewed  as  enviable.  In  fa^,  the  occupati 
exifting  circumftanccs,  may  be  chara6icrizcd  as  one  eminent] 
ous.  Should  the  nation  increafe  in  profperity^^-fhoiild  monc) 
to  fall  in  value,  and  the  prices  of  produce  nominally  advance, 
farmrr  may  maint:xin  his  place  in  the  fcale  of  fociety.  But  { 
tional  affairs  take  a  retrograde  courfc-^fhould  trade  decrtafe,  a 
advance  in  value,  circumftances  all  within  the  verge  of  pi 
«htn  the  value  of  produce  will  inftantly  be  depreciated,  and  I 
educed  to  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy,  ruin,  mifery  and  woe.- 


ENGLAND. 


Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Lincolnjhire^  lotb  Janu^ 
*  I  HAVE  little  intelligence  to  give  you  of  agricultural  m^tf 
San  that  our  fine  drainage  works  begin  now  to  fhew  themljfj 
ne  end  ^^*l   V  gr^at  rr^^'x  to  Mr  Rennie,  the  engineer^  in 
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«oft  complete  drainafie  that  ever  was  made  in  Lincolnfliire,  and  per- 
hpi  in  ErfigUind.  I  hate  been  a  conmiflioncr  in  many  drainages  ;  but 
the  proprietors  never  would  fuifer  us  to  raiiie  money  fufficieiit  to  dig 
dtep  enottiiirb  through  the  old  enclofures  into  the  fca»  before  ;  and,  not- 
vithftandiog  the  excellency  of  Mr  Rennie's  plan,  we  have  a  party  of 
nainformed  people,  headed  by  a  little  parfon  and  magiftrate,  who  keep 
pobliftling  in  the  newfpapers  to  ftop  the  work,  and  have  adually  peti- 
tiooed  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  againft  it ;  but  he  an* 
fwered  them  with  a  refufal,  in  a  moft  eacellent  letter,  a  copy  of  wbick 
will  probably  be  icnt  you  afterwards. 

*  Prices  of  corn  and  meat  may  be  confidered  as  good.  Wheat,  641. 
to  76s.  per  quarter  ;  Barley,  38s.  to  429.  ;  Oats,  2  is.  to  30s.  ;  Beans, 
32t.  to  428.  Beef,  ys.  per  ftone,  fink  ;  Mutton,  from  6d.  to  7d.  per 
lib.,  prtcea  rather  increafing ;  Pork,  about  from  6s.  6d.  to  yb.  per  ftooc 
of  14  lib. 

•  1  think  Mr  Rennie'a  great  work  will  promote  another  general  im« 
provement  here,  that  is,  to  deepen  and  enlarge  the  river  Witham  frona 
the  (ea»  through  Bofton  and  Lincoln,  to  the  Trent,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a 
eommoiiication  for  large  veflels,  as  well  as  laying  the  water  fu  much  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  land  as  to  do  away  the  rngines.  We  have  got  lo 
tftioiate,  and  £nd  the  coft  may  be  abt)ut  ioo,oool. ' 

LetitrfrQtn  a  Torkjbire  Farmer  > 
<  Thi  weather  was  fo  extremely  wet  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  that  little  bufinefs  could  be  done  in  the  fields,  ez- 
eq>t  (owing  fome  wheat  upon  dry  foils  after  turnips.  This  mode  of 
huAiandry  is  now  pradiifed  to  a  great  extent,  and,  by  onfuming  the  tur- 
Bips  early,  answers  very  well.  We  had  a  remarkably  fine  autumn,  and 
the  feed  wheats  were  feldom  got  into  the  ground  in  better  order  ;  the 
infon  continuing  fo  very  warm  and  moiit,  that  upon  good  dry  land, 
the  plants  have  got  too  luxuriant,  and  fpent  too  much  llrength  before 
winter.  Upoo  cold,  wet  land,  the  plants  are  very  weak  and  fickly.  But 
dry  weather  fet  in  with  the  New  Year,  and  lome  gentle  froft^  have  fea« 
fcmably  checked  both  wheat  and  turnipn,  the  latter  of  which  were  running 
iaio  the  feed  ftalk.  The  weather  has  been  fo  very  open,  that  great  part 
of  our  lean  cattle  continued  in  pafture  till  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
as  the  grafs  kept  growing  upon  rich  good  land.  Our  markets  are  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  both  beafts  and  (keep,  particularly  the  tatter.  Cat- 
tle fell  at  6s.  M,  to  ys.  per  ftone  of  14  lib.  fink ;  Sheep,  6^d.  to  74d. 
per  lib.  do.  Thi?  county  appears  to  be  full  of  fat  (beep.  The  high 
price  of  mutton  has  encouraged  the  ftock-tnaftcrs,  to  increafe  their  num- 
bers, and  the  laft  year's  profits  to  the  grazier,  induced  every  one  to  buy 
a  larger  ftock  than  ufual  for  turnip  feed ;  and,  notwithftauding  the 
favourable  winter,  moft  people  find  themfelves  overftocked,  and,  of 
ioorie,  the  markets  are  abundantly  fupplied,  which  caufes  a  heavy  fale, 
ind  gives  the  butchers  large  profits.  We  have  not  had  the  leaft  foow, 
A  nit  prefcnt  evening,      it  it  now   falling,  and  Hiai  covered  the( 
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ur  com  markets  continue  pretty  (leady.     I  believe  fine  whett 

•r  at  Wakefield  and  the  neighbouring  markets,  than  in  any  othi 

f  England,  the  bell  not  being  worth  more  than  98.  the  Winche 

ifliel.     This  article  is  expeAed  to  advance  by  fomt*  of  our  fa6lor 

count  of  the  j^reat  devailation  and  wade  committed  on  the  Cont 

by  the  contending  armies.     But  our  crop  is  great,  and  yields  we 

r  the  fiail,  which  will  prevent  the  neceflity  of  importati  >n  ;  anc 

lably,  the  fpeculators  may  be  difappointed.     Barlt^y,  oats  and  bear 

le  plentifully  to  market,  and  their  prices  are  upon  the  decline.     Ba] 

,  from  4s.  6d.  to  58.  3d.  per  Wincheilcr  buihel ;  Oats,  from  38.  t 

9d.  ;  Beans,  58.  3d.  to  58.  gd. 

EJpx  ^arter/y  Report. 
The  winter  quarter  has  hitherto  been  remarkable  for  the  great  ten 
•nture  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  for  the  $(reat  quantity  of  rain  whic 
as  fallen.     We  do  not  recolle6l  to  have  had  one  froft  in  the  month  c 
)ecember,  which  was  by  many  farmers  rather  wiftied  for,  as  the  flu; 
las  made  confiderable  depredatit>ns  upon  the  young  wheats,  althougl 
jpon  the  whole,  we  may  report  thofe  plants  to  be  in  a  flourifhing  coii 
dition.     At  the  commencement  of  the  New  Ye^r,  a  (harp  froft  fet  i 
for  a  few  days,  which  was  eagerly  embraced  by  every  agriculturift  fc 
carting  manure  upon   the  young  clovers,  which  had  not  been  accon 
plifhed  before  Michaelmas.     H^/nrows  alfo,  which  had  been   dug  up 
were  drawn  on  thofe  lar.ds  intended   for  fallows,   &c.  ;  and  in   a  fei 
weeks  we  (hall  be  bufily  employed  in  fowing  beans.     Our  wheat,  v 
hope,  is  not  lefs  deficient  than  lad  year.     Barley  rifes  well  upon  foo 
foils,  and  upon  others  as  bad.     We  know  an  inilance  of  two  farme 
who,  were  they  each  to  ^ive  an  account  of  the  produce  of  their  o' 
lands,  would  greatly  differ,  although  the  diftance  may  not  be  five  m' 
apart :  the  one  would  tell  you,  his  would  average  about  feven  quar 
per  acre,  the  other  about  three.     Peas  and  beans  were  not  more  t 
half  a  crop  ;  oats  yield  a  tolerable  quantity.     Our  markets  have  I 
much  lower  for  barley,  fince  the  queftion  refpefting  the  diftillation  / 
fugar  has  been  agitated.     At  Brain  tree  market,  lad  week,  this  ai 
fold  from  353.  to  39s.     Trefoil  and  clover  are  amazingly  dull.     S 
are  fcarce.     The  jobbers  a/k  as  high  as  368.  for  ordinary  ewes 
flock   of  all  kinds  are  dear.     There  is  a  great  demand  for  ftra 
litter ;  and,  in  fome  parts  of  this  county,  it    is   fold  as  high  a 
and   upwards    per  pound  weight,  after  being  manufadlured.     1 
the  cafe  where  the  manufa6lory  for  ilraw  bonnets  is  carried  on, 
in  fome  places,  is  an  extenfive  trade.     This  morning  the  gro' 
(ligl'itly  covered  with  fnow,  which  is  the  firft  we  have  feen  thii 

but  it  has  now  all  difappeared. ^an,  23. 

Norfolk  Quarterly  Report. 
The   harveft  having  been   finifhed  early,  and  the  fucceed'' 
proving  extremely  favourable  for  fowing  wheat,  that  crop  wr 
the  gcrouud  in  excellent  time,  and  in  fine  condition.     It  ha« 
proud  and  healthy  appearance  ;  and  no  fears  can  be  enterta 
except  fuch  as  may  arifc  from  a  fufpicion  of  too  thick  a  plar 
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vBtchetf  from  the  fame  cau&y  are  very  floun'fhing.  Tlie  turnip  alio 
begios  to  exhibit  fymptoms  of  a  rapid  increafe  of  top  ;  and  though  far 
finom  a  good  crop»  will  in  all  probability  be  found  fully  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ftock  of  the  county,  which  is  not  fio  numerous  aa- 
ufoaly  the  farmers,  from  the  well  ascertained  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
of  ftrawy  and  from  an  apprehenflon  that  the  turnips  will  not  prove  at 
beft  an  average  crop,  having  been  cautious  in  purchaiing  both  fheept 
and  bullocks.  But  fuch  has  been,  ever  fince  harvefl,  and  ftill  is,  the 
naufual  verdure  of  the  county  in  general,  that  the  turnip  was  not 
•ariy  refarted  to,  and  even  but  partially,  till  very  late  in  the  fea- 
fon. 

Wool  is  improving  in  value  ;  an  objefk  of  importance  to  many  of  the 

Norfolk  ^urmers  ;  the  buyers  and  fellers  differing  fo  materially  at  the 

Thetfbrd  wool  fair,  that  few  fales  were  eifetfVed.     The  wheat  crop  is 

fully  an  average  one  ;  a  plentiful  ftock  appears  to  remain  in  hand  ;  the 

price  has  been  fteady,  and,  by  reafonable  minds,  muft  be  deemed  good. 

Barley  will  prove  more  produ6live  than  was  expe^ed^  and  may  average 

three  quarters  per  acre.     This  article  has  lately  declined  in  price  ;  but 

owing  to  what  caufe  is  difficult  to  ftate.     Moft  of  the  few  ftacks  which 

adorned  the  fields   immediately   after  harveft    have  difappeared,    and 

the  quantity  in  hand  certainly  cannot  be  great ;  perhaps  the  idea  that 

fugar  will  be  ufed  by  the  diftillers  as  a  fubftitute  for  it,  may  have  had 

foBie  effefk.      The  pea  crop  is  miferably  defe6live,   particularly  the 

white,  and  more  particularly  ftill  the  pearl,  which  is  much  in  faftiion  in 

this  county,  from  its  proving  univerfally  a  good  breaker  ;  in  time  of 

war.  a  very  material  confideration.     It  will  not  average  more  than  twelve 

bufliels  per  acre.     The  grey  may  perhaps  reach   2\  quarters,  or  20 

buftiels.     The  farmer,  however,  notwithftanding  the  deficiency  in  the 

pea  and  barley  crop,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  find  the  balance  of  account 

againft  him. 23.  Jan^ 

Litter  from  a  Farmer  in  the  Eqfl  Riding  of  Torkfbircy  jfan,  24. 
'  From  the  date  of  my  laft  letter  till  the  i6th  or  17th  November, 
the  weather  continued  very  fine  and  dry ;  the  wheat  fowing  being 
finifhed  in  as  complete  order  as  ever  remembered  in  this  diftri^  ;  and 
every  operation  ufually  executed  at  that  feaibn  of  the  year,  was  got 
into  a  forward  ftate.  The  wheat  fields  look  more  luxuriant  than  I  ever 
faw  them  in  the  month  of  January,  not  having  received  a  check  by 
firoft  till  about  a  fortnight  paft,  and  that  but  (lightly.  The  rainy, 
warm  weather  we  bad  from  the  middle  of  November  till  the  firft  week 
in  January,  kept  up  vegetation  in  a  high  degree.  Snow,  we  have  had 
none  yet.  The  turnip  crop  having  failed  in  fo  many  inftancesy  as  to 
have  enhanced  the  value  of  that  root  more  than  was  expecled,  and  as  the 
fteep  graziers  cannot  be  f applied  with  a  fufficiency  for  their  flocks,  the)c 
aie  thereby  obliged  to  drive  them  to  market ;  and,  in  fome  inftances,  they 
fre  Ibid  For  an  advance  m  price  of  only  2s.  per  head  from  September  laft. 
Sis  guineas  per  acre  is  given  for  very  indifierent  crops  of  turnips  ;  and 
Pd»  per  week  is  aiked,  and  I  believe  given,  for  hoggets.  Our  grain  feems 
out  at  wai  anticipated :  wheat  good  in  quality  ;  oats  light ; 

barley 
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barley  thin ';  and  beans  fmall  and  Hirivdled.  Pricet  for  Wheat,  7ot*  tm 
74s. ;  Oat8,  209  to  268.  ;  Barley,  35s.  to  391. ;  Beans,  368.  to  3^' 
.-^all  per  quaiter.  Fat  cattle  are  now  worth  ys.  6d*  per  ftone,  fink*, 
which  will  not  do  for  thofe  fed  on  linfeed  cake :  it  cannot  be  bought 
for  lefs  tlian  thirteen  guineas  per  ton,  and  much  of  it  is  ufed  in  this  neigh* 
bourliOod  Sheep  6d.  to  yd.  per  lib.  {ink ;  Veal,  8d.  per  lib. ;  fat 
Pigs,  6s.  6d.  per  (lone. 

*  Flax  has  turned  out  a  bad  crop,  large  quantities  being  abnoft  un* 
workable.  It  is  ihort,  and  not  having  more  than  10  to  15  and  29 
iione  per  acre  ;  40  itone  per  acre  is  a  rarity.  There  are  many  inftaiioet 
of  8  guineas  per  acre  being  given  for  land  to  fow  with  this  crop  ;  9nd 
the  product  being  not  more  than  20  ftone  per  acre,  and  fold  at  13s*  to 
jjs.  6d.  per  ftone,  the  rcfult  is  high  prices.  Large  tra^s  of  buid  are 
to  be  fown  with  it  this  year. 

*  This  diilri<^  is  not  one  of  thofe  that  affords  many  inftanoes  of  m* 
ral  improvements  on  an  extenfive  fcale  ;  in  fa6t,  there  are  none  that 
you  are  not  previoufly  informed  of,  except  a  gradual  one  of  cultivatioa 
in  general. ' 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  County  of  Ktnt^   t^th  January . 

*  I  HAVE  received  the  Numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  perfe^y 
regular,  except  the  laft,  which  has  not  reached  me,  and  am  highly  in* 
debted  to  you  for  them.  From  the  mild  open  winter  we  have  expert* 
enced,  the  farmers  have  not  been  enabled  to  carry  out  their  manure  for 
beans  ;  and  the  fpring  feed  feafon  will  ncceffarily  be  very  backward^ 
The  wheats  on  the  ground  look  well,  in  general,  on  mod  foils  in  this  dif* 
tri^.  The  yifld  of  the  laft  crop  of  wheat,  confidering  its  bulk,  is  be^ 
tcr  than  was  at  hrft  expelled.     The  laft  markets  were  as  under. 

Ditto^  Jan,  17.        MaidJione^Jalu  15, 

80s.  to  86s.  1 

808.  —  92s.  3 

46s.  —  50s. 

38s.  —  448. 

308.  —  38s. 

40s.  —  42s.  7 
44s.  —  468.  J 
46s.  —  50s. 
70s.  —  80s. 
56s.  —  64s. 
928.  — •  948. 


{  nnierhuty^  January  10. 

Wlieat  (browf  )  80s.  to  86s. 

Do.        (white)   758.  —  908. 


468.  —  50s. 

38s.  -  45s. 

308.  —  388. 

42  s.  —  448. 

45s.  —  488. 

488.  —  508. 

758.  —  85s. 

56s.  -  66s. 

92  8.  —  94s. 
fiay,  per  ton,  4I.  to  4L  5s. 
^aiiifoin      •      4].  los.  to  5!. 

3I.  I  cs.  to  4I. 


Rye 
Bailey 
Oats    - 
Beans  - 
Ticks  - 
Hog  Peas 
Boilers 
1  ares    - 
^alt     . 


Wheat  788.  to  911. 

—  38s,  —  47s. 

—  28s.  —  411^ 

—  42s.  —  J2I. 

—  42s.  —  501. 

—  608.  —  781. 


SanrJwuh^  Jan,  21. 
Wheat  74s.  to  88«. 
Barley    38a.  —  408b 


Clover    - 
Oat  Straw 


•    2I.  5s. 

Citnterhury  Butcher  Market^  January  i8. 

Fine  Flour  7  » s.  per  fack. 

Roirgh  Meal,  4O8.  per  fack. 

lieef,   1 1 8.  6d.  to  1 38.  per  fcore. 

^i}t»-^    cs    /«d  *^o  Ts   M,  p«»-  ftooe. 


^/kforJk 
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*  Jtjhford^  yanuar^i  20. 

Beef,    1  2  s.  to  I  ^8.  4 d.  per  fcore. 
Mutton,  58*  4d.  to  58.  6cl.  per  (lone. 
Fat  Pork,  138.  6d.  per  fcore. 
Frefti  Butter,   is.  6 J.  per  lib. 

*  The  hop  duty  for  1806  is  253,558!.  2d.     The  old  duty,  therefore, 

tsahout  i45»795l.  * 

Letter  from  Lyvn,  25/^  yamiary, 

•  Oun  markets  are  now  well  fupplied  with  allforts  of  grain,  except  whitfe 
peas ;  and  we  have  a  pleafure  in  obferviiig,  that  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
has  turned  out  far  fuperior  to  any  expectation  of  ours.  Indeed,  wfe 
think  it  equal  to  that  of  mod  years,  and  have  no  doubt  but  the 
beft  runs  will  average  from  59  to  60  lib.  per  buihel.  The  prffent 
price  given  to  the  growers  is  from  709.  to  72s.  ;  and  fine  fampl's  74?, 
per  quarter.  Barley,  though  not  fo  heavy  as  laft  year,  is  of  good 
malting  quality,  the  price  now  very  low,  no  jnore  than  34s.  to  3(^8.  per 
quarter,  in  confequence  of  every  confumer  of  this  article  hohhng  off  buy* 
ing  till  it  is  kr.own  whether  fugar  and  molafles  will  be  fubflituted  in  lieu 
of  grain  by  the  diftillers  and  brewers.  We  think  this  fubflitution  never 
will  take  place,  as  government  would  be  fuch  (evrre  fufFerers  in  the  mflt* 
duty.  Sofoonas  the  Houfe  o!*- Commons  have  come  to  a  determination, 
we  have  no  doubt  barley  will  advance,  though  at  prefent  it  is  a  droopinjr 
article.  When  there  is  the  leaft  appearance  of  advance,  all  will  hold  off 
felling ;  though,  at  this  time,  the  growers  are  certainly  forward  in  thrafh* 
ing.  White  peas  cannot  be  bought  under  80s.  to  82s.  Grey  peas  408, 
to  42s*  per  quarter,  very  fine  quality.  Beans  do  not  yet  come  hard  to 
narket,  and  are  bought  at  368.  to  38s.  Oats  vary  very  much  ;  the 
great  fupply  is  fo  hght  as  30  and  ^2  lib.  per  bufhel,  which  are  bought  at 
20s.  to  2  I «.  per  quarter,  and  thofe  of  ^  3  to  34  lib.  per  bufhel  at  2  28.  to  238. 
per  quarter.  A  middling  fupply  of  35  lib.  per  bufhel  at  25s.  to  248., 
and  a  few  appear  fo  heavy  as  36  to  38  lib.,  which  an;  bought  at  26s.  to 
28s.  per  quarter.  The  meat  market  has  been  pretty  well  fupplied. 
Beef  fells  at  78.  6d.  per  flone  of  14  lib.  fink  ;  Mutton  at  8s.  9d.  per 
ftonc ;  Veal  9s.  4d.  per  flone ;  and  Pork  8s  9d.  per  flone.  * 

Torkjhlre  ^.irffrly  Rf/wrt. 

The  produce  in  the  barn  from  wheat  of  laft  year  turns  out  tolerably 
good,  though  the  fample  is  not  perfcdlly  free  from  dampnefs  in  the 
hand,  occafioned  by  the  very  fhowery  weather  prevalent  during  the 
greater  part  of  harvefl.  The  intervals  of  fair  days  were  not  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  dry  the  gram  completely  ;  yet  mofl  of  the  famples  are  mode« 
lately  faleable. 

Barley  yields  thinly  under  the  flail,  and  is  now  felling  at  a  price  hj 
no  means  adequate  to  the  deficiency.  This  probably  may  in  part  be 
ittributed  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  fugar  on  hand  with  the  mer- 
chants, which,  for  want  of  a  market,  mufl  be  converted  into  drink  or 
t^ffm  of  fome  fort  or  other.  Rye,  oats,  and  beans  and  peas,  turn  out 
ndwr  more  than  an  average  produce. 

The  prrfeiit  market  price  of  grain,  in  general,  is  too  low  for  the 
'•  '  '  grower. 
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grower,  all  circumflances  confiderrd  ;  and  if  we  may  prefame*  frad 
the  uncommon  fiiienefs  of  the  winter  hitherto,  that  any  fmaller  pf^ 
portion  of  grain  is  now  a£iually  thra(hed  out,  than  is  ufually  the  cafl 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  may  not  be  much  reafon  to  exped  ad 
improvement.  The  bfeft  wheat  is  about  9*.;  Rye  58. 6d. ;  Barley  58.  jd*! 
Oats  ^^8. ;  Beans  and  Peas  5s.  6d.  per  bufhel  of  Winchefter.  Potatoei 
are  abundant,  from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  bufhel,  upheaped.  - 

A  corfiderable  proportion  of  our  arable  land  is  now  covered  wiu 
wheat,  growing  with  the  greateft  luxuriance,  in  general,  on  all  forts  o| 
foils :  perhaps  fome  of  them  have  grrown  too  much,  from  the  continual 
rains  of  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  uncommon  roildnefs  of  tU 
weather  at  the  prefeiit  period. 

Some  flocks  of  fheep  have  fuffered  partially  from  the  rot^  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  apprehended  by  many,  the  rains  falling  late  in  the 
f;;afon.  The  wethers  fattening  on  turnips  are  now  thriving  fail;  dur- 
ing the  heavy  rains  before  Chriflmas  they  gained  but  little  flellb 
Though  without  any  cover  of  fnow,  the  turnip  crops  are  not  materially 
injured  by  froft  ;  but  in  the  forward  fandy  foils,  they  are  fad  running  to 
feed,  and,  confequently,  will  not  ferve  late  in  the  feafon. 

Fat  and  lean  cattle  are  as  moderate  in  price  as  for  fome  time  paft  % 
(heep  dearer.  Store  pigs  are  alfo  hip^h.'  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  7d*  \ 
▼eal  8d.  per  lib.     Horfes  are  nearly  the  fame  as  laft  reported* — Jan.  25. 

Northumberland  ^arterly  Report* 

For  the  laft  quarter,  the  weather  has  been  one  of  thofe  finguhntiet 
that  will  be  often  quoted  in  after  times,  as  probably  few  perfons  remem- 
ber fuch  another  feafon,  and  particularly  that  part  which  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  winter,  there  having  been  only  three  days  of  £roft» 
and  thofe  at  three  different  times  fince  the  beginning  of  December,  and 
without  the  leaft  fall  of  fnow.  I'he  month  of  December  was  remark^ 
ably  wet,  there  being  fcarcely  two  fair  days  together,  and  on  the  25th 
a  moft  violent  hurricane  of  wind,  that  did  much  mifchief ;  but,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period,  except  the  fmall  portion  of  froft  above  meni 
tioned,  the  air  was  fo  mild,  that  vegetation  proceeded  with  the  fame 
vigour  as  is  frequently  obferved  in  Oftober  ;  and  the  grafs  lands  conti* 
nued  to  fupport  a  greater  quantity  of  ftock  than  was  ever  experienced 
at  the  fame  feafon,  which  has  been  a  great  faving  of  fodder  of  every 
defcription. 

The  fame  mild  temperature  of  air  that  produced  fuch  vegetation  in 
the  grafs,  has  been  equally  friendly  to  the  autumn-fown  wheats,  whichi 
on  all  dcfcriptions  of  foil,  have  a  moft  favourable  appearance,  in  every 
'"'^rt  of  the  county ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  writer  of  this  <f» 
|,«>rt,  in  a  recent  journey  through  the  midland  and  fouthem  counties,  tnxj 
where  obferved  a  fimilar  appearance.  ^ 

The  turnips  that  were  fown  late  in  the  feafon,  after  the  firft 
jng  had  been  deftroyed,  and  which  were  expe6led  to  get  only  to  a 
ize,  have,  from  the  fame  caufes  which  produced  fuch   verdure  ia 
rrafs  and  wheats,  gotten  much  larger  than   was  expedled,  and  wiil^ 
jVmuc  n''»«»fi»ve  mak**  'ip  the  deficiencies  of  thofe  crops  that  came  up 
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ttally»  or  at  two  growths,  and  which  occupy  a  very  eonfiderable  pb^^ 
tion  of  the  turnip  foils  of  this  cpunty.  The  crops  upon  good  lands 
were  never  better ;  upon  moift  lands  and  flrong  loams,  the  ruta  baga 
was  (larved,  and  of  courfe  flunted  in  its  growth.  On  all  fuch  foils  the 
crop  is  very  deficient.     Potatoes  are  in  general  good* 

The  ploughing  for  the  next  fummer's  fallows,  as  well  as  for  fpnhg 
feeds,  is  in  great  forwardnefs  -,  and  the  lands  that  have  been  cleared  of 
turnips  are  now  fowing  with  wheat.     Markets  are  lAUch  the  fame  as  in 

the  laft  quarter. January  25M. 

Lett t:r  from  London,,  January  26. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  interruption  to  our  foreign  fupplies  of 
grain,  the  market  has  been  fo  well  filled  with  wheat  and  oats,  fince  our 
hft  report,  that  prices  have  been  on  the  decline.  This,  We  think,  is 
not  owing  to  the  crops  having  turned  out  better  than  had  been  calculate 
ed  upon,  but  from  the  increafing  quantity  of  land  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion. With  regard  to  wheat,  our  flock  is  plentifully  kept  up  by 
fupplies  from  the  coafl,  in  addition  to  the  ufual  neighbouring  chan- 
nels ;  and  the  condition  of  the  ffrain,  from  the  moiftnefs  of  the  feafon, 
is  fo  foft,  that  our  millers  are  difcouraged  from  laying  up  any  great  flores. 
The  (ales  arc  therefore  heavy  ;  and  we  can  only  look  to  a  rife  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  in  cafe  of  a  material  falling  off  in  our  fupplies.  The 
idea  which  has  been  prevailing,  that  fome  relief  would  be  given  to  the 
Weft  India  trade,  by  allowing  the  brewers  and  diflillers  to  ufe  fugar  and 
molaffes,  has  caufed  a  eonfiderable  dulnefs  in  the  fales  of  barley  and 
male,  which  they  have  only  in  a  fmall  degree  recovered  from,  now  that 
this  expectation  is  nearly  given  up  ;  the  lupplies  of  thefe  articles  being 
very  liberal.  Indeed,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  our  market  fo 
full  of  grain  in  general,  as  it  has  been  from  the  commencement  of  the 
New  Year  to  this  time.  Our  annexed  quotation  for  oats  is  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  two  or  three  fhillings  within  this  lail  month,  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed folely  to  large  quantities  from  the  coafl.  If  thefe  can  be  con- 
tinued, no  advance  in  price  need  be  looked  for;  but  as  our confumption 
wiD,  from  this  time  to  the  fummer,  be  on  a  large  fcale,  it  is  reafonable 
to  expert  the  deprivation  of  foreign  arrivals  will  be  felt. 

<  The  dock  of  clover- feed  on  hand  is  eonfiderable ;  but  as  the  la  (I 
crop  failed  materially,  a  greater  demand  may  be  expe^ed  upon  this  mar- 
ket, than  for  two  or  three  years  pall :  indeed,  prices  have  already  ad- 
vanced. Stilli  much  will  depend  upon  the  event  of  the  violent  fteps 
with  regard  to  the  commercial  intercourfe  of.  the  Continent  with  this 
country  being  departed  from  or  not.  The  fupply  of  grey  peas  has 
hctu  larger  than  was  generally  looked  for,  and  prices  have  declined  j 
byt  boiling  peas  are  ilill  looking  upwards,  the  demand  for  the  ihipping 
being  eonfiderable. 

<  State  of  London  Markets,  Jan.  95. 
Wheat  -  -         -  56s.  to  75s. 

White  Effex  and  Kent  84s.  86s.  —  888, 
.*.  Norfolk         -         -        68s.  768.  —  Sos. 

Scotch        -  -  68s.  —  72s.     Fine,  74s.  to  77s. 

Wheat, 


it*.* 
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Wheat,  Northumberland  -  8o«. 

—  -  Dantzic  and  Zealand      658.  808.  to  883. 
-  Riga  and  Petcrfburgh  568.  —  668. 

Archangrel           -  483,  568.  — •  638. 

Black  Wheat  -              63  s.  —  708. 

Rye             -             -  -          46s.  —  488. 

Barley         -         -         -  -          348.  —  378. 

—  —  Good  Malting  -            408.  —  4 is.  Fine,     428. 

Malt         ...  568.  668.  —  728.  Fine  Norfolk,  7 58. ySfi 

White  Pea8         .         -  -           688.  —  788.  Boilers,  868.  921. 

Grey  ditto         -         •  -             428.  —  468. 

Pigeon  Beans  (old)  -             468.  —  508.  New,  428.  448. 

Tick  ditto  (old)         -  »•           40s.  —  448.  New,  348.  37s. 

Oats,  Long  Feed         -  -          228.  —  263. 

—  Short  Smalls  or  Friezlands,     263.  —  293.  Fine,     3O8.  6d. 

—  T'olands         -         -  -        263.  —  29s. 

— — Fine        -        -         3C8.  —  338.  Extra,  34s. 

Potato         -         -         -  3 1 8.  —  338.  6d. 

Red  Clover  feed,  New  Englifh  658.  848.  —  928.  per  cwt. 

Ditto     ditto        Old  Foreign  448.  •^-  508.   French,  708.  *]%%. 

Ditto     ditto        New  ditto  668.  —  728.  Ditto  to  82$. 

White  Clover  feed  •  608.  953.  —  105s. 

Trefoil         -  -  -  1 08.  2  >  s.  —  308. 

Fine  Flour — delivered  to  the  bakers  70s.  —  75a.  per  fack. 

Flour  by  (hipping — no  fales  made. 

Hay,  from  4I.  to  4I.  153.  per  load. 

Straw,  566.  to  638.  per  load. 

Letter  f  10m  Wales^  7^th  jfanuary. 
•  Since  I  laft  wrote  you,  we  have   had  a  fucceiHon  of  heavy  rain8| 
•nd  great  floods  ;  of  courfe,  farm-work  lies  far  behind.     Thraffiing  it 
the  principal  buHneffl  that  hafi  been  attended  to  ;  and   I   believe  there  \% 
more  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  corn  gone  from  the  farmers.     Cattle 
have  been  dull  of  fale,  and  c<n-n  has  been  reforted  to,  to  make  good  our 
payments,  which  has  caufed  a  glut  in  our  markets;  confequently, pricev 
are  rather  on  the  decline.     Wheat,  of  the  beft  quality,  does  not  at  pre- 
fent  fetch  more   than  26s.  and  27s.  our  bufhel,  of  ]68  pounds  Weighty 
Barley,  at  tlie  6ril  of  the  feafon,  was  at  44B.,  but  will  not  at  prefent 
oring  more  than  40R.  the  quarter.     Oat8,  about  238.  to  24s.  ;   Potatoe 
lats  (which  prove  far  fuperior  to  the  oatmeal  makers)  go   to   289.  and 
199.  ;  Peas  have  been   about   508.   the  quarter.     I  have  not  heard   of 
•y  beans  being  fold.    We  have  had  no  frofts  to  check  the  growing  wheats* 
-  »»"^  every  where  look  well,  fo  that  fomc  farmers  begin  to  cry  out,  it  ti 
ivCL. ng   on   too   faft.     Whether  that  is  the  cafe  or   not,  time  mull  try*    - 
FurnipF,  in  many  places,  begin  to  run  to  feed  ;  and  many  of  my  neigh*'    '• 
--M»-r  :omplain,  that  the  (heep  on  them  get  no  better,  their  coats  beiftlf  J 
,M  vc^  itly  wet  and  dirty.      Butcher  meat   was   plentiful   at  market,  fof 
•"o  monr^sbttort  Chritimas,  and  at  a  reduced  price,  but  is  now  advane"  ' 
r    j^,-«i    r,  ^Ks.*  •'  v^as  fnr  the  two  or  three  lafl  ySars  ;  aiDd  both  oflS' 
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de  and  (heq>  tbat  are  fat,  go  off  readily.  Store  pigs  continae  to  fell 
very  dear ;  and  fat  pigs  for  bacoo*  weighed  whole^  viz.  head*  feet,  &c. 
fen  at  6d.  and  6^6.  per  pound.  Butter,  146.  and  15^.  per  pound  ; 
Cheefet  from  ^d.  to  pd.y  according  to  the  quah'ty.  Potatoes  are  in 
great  plenty,  and  will  hardly  pay  for  carrying  to  market.  Good  hay 
18  worth  five  pounds  the  ton  ;  but,  in  the  courfe  of  my  joumey  laft 
week*  about  thirty  miles  north  from  this,  on  finding  fault  with  the  hay, 
at  my  korfe  would  not  touch  it,  the  landlord  declared  it  coft  him  nine 
poanda  the  ton,  and  that  there  was  none  to  be  got  under  that  price^ 
and  that  ftraw  and  oats  were  in  proportion.  At  the  fame  time,  I  could 
not  obferve  any  fpirit  of  improvement  amongft  the  farmers  ;  but  1  have 
no  doubt  they  will  foon  open  their  eyes.  Their  employment  now  feems 
to  be  in  picking  up  iron  ore,  and  keeping  a  few  fmall  horfes  to  carry  it 
to  the  fides  of  the  roads,  which  they  fell  to  the  works  for  ready  money, 
by  which  they  jufl  make  a  living.  I  fpent  one  day  with  a  farmer  who 
holda  near  500  acres,  one  half  of  which  is  well  enclofed  with  good 
hedges,  bis  rent  next  to  nothing.  He  faid  they  never  mifs  good  wheat 
and  oats,  although  they  fow  but  very  h'ttle  of  either;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
he  fallowed  about  an  acre  bft  year  for  wheat,  which  was  all  he  meant 
to  have.  He  had  given  it  a  good  drefling  of  dung  and  lime,  but  could 
not  fpare  as  much  time  as  fpread  either  the  lime  or  the  dung ; — there  it 
refta,  ready,  as  he  fays,  for  next  year.  The  little  wheat  i  faw  is  looking 
well ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but,  fome  years  hence,  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  have  undergone  a  great  change.  They  are  now  getting  good 
rcNidfl.  Indeed,  the  making  of  iron-rail  roads,  and  building  new  works, 
(ieema  to  engrofs  the  whole  attention  of  the  monied  men  ;  when  that  is 
a  little  abated,  it  is  moft  likely  they  will  look  to  the  Itate  of  the  lands 
round  them,  and  raife  provender  for  men  and  horfes  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  at  prefent.  * 

OBITUARr. 

Died  lately,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  General 
John  Fletcher  Campbell  of  Salton. 

General  Fletcher  Campbell  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Andrew  Fletcher, 
£(q.  of  Milton,  Lord  Juftice-Clerk  of  Scotland,  who,  under  the 
lofpices  of  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  managed  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  that  country  for  many  years,  and,  in  1803,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  General  Henry  Fletcher,  fucceeded  to  the  patrimonial  eftate 
of  Salton  in  £aft-Lothian,  having  formerly  poffefled  the  eftate  of 
Bocquhan  in  Stirlingfhire.  Defcended  from  a  race  of  eminent  men. 
Genera]  Fletcher  Campbell,  gifted  with  talents  of  the  greateft  celebrity, 
was  qualified  to  imitate  his  anceilors,  and  to  difcharge  every  public  duty 
with  credit  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  community.  He  had 
ftndied  the  book  of  life  with  minute  attention,  and  was  enabled  to  make 
icflurka  thereupon,  which  difplayed  the  capacity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
figoor  of  his  underftanding.  As  generally  happens  with  all  great 
4^anAerf,  fome  traits  of  eccentricity  might  bc^difcovered  in  his  ap- 
fttnttcc  and  behaviour  ;  but  thefe  rather  fenred  as  foili  to  fet  off  hia 
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benevolence  and  numerous  good  qualities,  than  to  impair  his  ufefukeist 
or  detrad  From  bis  merits.  In  fliorty  the  features  of  bis  mind  wer« 
deeply  marked,  and  conreyf  d  to  the  beholder,  on  the  flighted  glance* 
full  proofs  of  his  adivity  and  difcernment;  while  bis  condu^  or  aftiont 
expreffed  an  animated  defire  to  benefit  fodety,  and  improve  the  tntereft 
of  thofe  with  whom  he  was  conne^cd. 

When  General  Fletcher  CkmpbcU  fucceeded  to  the  patrimoaial  eftate 
of  Salton,  many  branches  of  its  economy  were  in  a  dtfordered  and  aon* 
fuGed  ft  ate,  owing  in  a  great  meafare  to  the  invalided  condition  of  bif 
brother  for  feveral  years  previous  to  his  deceafe.     To  remedy  thefe  dis- 
orders, and  improve  the  patrimony  defcending  to  him  from  bis  anceftors, 
were  therefore  the  General'fl  firft  and  earlieft  care ;  and  in  a  (hort  time 
he  accompliihed  many  durable  and  efficient  improvements.     The  altera* 
tions  upon  the  manfion-houfe,  and  the  elegant  offices  built  by  bimt  dif- 
play  much  tafle  and  judgment  in  architecture,  aa  do  aKo  a  new  cburcb 
with  a  lofty  fpire,  and  a  fchool  and  houfe  for  the  fchoolmaftcr,  butlt  at 
his  fole  expenfe.     He  had  in  contemplation  to  make  many  alterationt  in 
the  village  of  Salton,  thereby  to  beautify  the  property,  and  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  at  the  chief  expenfe  of  bttildiog  a 
fkone-bridge  acrofs  a  dangerous  pafs  upon  the  river  Tyne,  by  wMcfa  an 
cafy  communication  is  now  opened  for  a  great  diftri6t  of  the  county  to 
the  market  town*     He  likewife  expended  confiderable  fuma  in  makiDgf 
and  repairing  fundry  ufefiil  roads  in  the  aefghboorhood,  and,  in  fliort» 
manifefted  an  eager  defire  to  forward  every  fcheme  wfaidi  had  for  iia 
obje£l  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  the  public.     He  alfo  ioftituted  a 
club  or  meeting  of  farmers  at  Salton,  and  regularly  prefided  at  their 
quarterly  meetings ;   from  which,    in   procefs  of  time,  lafting  benefit 
might  have  been  derived.     As  a  folid  proof  of  his  defire  that  the.cltd> 
fhould  be  rendered  a  perpetual  one,  if  poffible,  and  not  faQ  to  pieces  at 
the  death  of  its  inftitutor,  as  has  too  often  happened  in  fimilar  cafet^  ■ 
the  General,  by  his  laft>will  and  teftament,  \thfive  hundred  fxmndt  Ster- 
ling for  their  behoof,  and  the  like  fum  to  the  fociety  of  farmers  at 
Kippen  in  Stirlingfliire,  another  inftitution  which  he  countenanced  and 
fupported.     Tbeie  fums  were  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Haddingtoo» 
"William  Hay  Newton,  £fq.  of  Newtonhall,  and  Henry  Davidfon,  Efq. 
writer  in  Haddington,  truftees  appointed  for  carrying  the  deed  into  exc« 
^tion,  who  are  dtredied  to  lay  out  the  money  in  the  purcbafe  of  knd^. 
md  to  pay  the  annual  proceeds  to  the  rcfpe^ive  clubs»^  by  whom  It  it 
to  be  appropriated  and  expended  in  premiums  for  promoting  and  en- 
couraging agriculture.     In  a  woid,  we  are  at  at  a  lofs  to  afcertaio,  wbe* 
her  the  merit  of  thefe  gifts,  or  the  wifdoip  and  forefight  evidenced  ill 
'.he  mode  of  beftowing  them,  deferve  mod  applaufe.     The  memory  oS 
be  donor,  however,  is  entitled  to  rcfpe^^  on  b'^th  accounts ;  and  thr 
writer  of  this  article  embraces  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  mite  of  ap^s 
probation  when  recording  fuch  an  uncommon  inllance  of  liberality  aadf 
■>cneficence.  , 

General  ^etcher  Campbell  was  married  fome  years  ago,  and  hai  bA  . 
.1^,  frns,  ♦he  eld^<^  of  vW"^  fii'^cced^  bim  at  Saltoui  and  the  other,|(|~  j 
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Boiequhas.  The  two  young  gentleaien  are  under  the  infpeAbn  and  ma- 
iHigianent  of  Mr  Wil^axn  Graham^  rector  of  the  grammar  fchool  at 
Haddington;  a  moft  refped^able  many  fully  qualified  to  teach  thea 
efcry  branch  of  ufeful  education*  and  to  train  them  up  in  a  way  which 
si|y  afterwards  render  them  ufeful  nnembers  of  (bdety.  N. 

Died  at  Edinbnrghy  on  the  15th  December  180(9  William  Lav 
of  ElTingftoney  £fq.  Advocate^  late  Sheriff  of  Haddingtonfhire. 

This  gentleman*  born  in  17141  was,  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  fii» 
iher  of  Uie  Scoti(h  Bar,  having  entered  advocate  in  the  year  1737*  and 
probably  the  olded  Judge  in  Great  Britain  ;  having  aded  as  Sheriff  of 
Abe  county  of  Haddington  nearly  for  fifty  years.  In  his  judicative  c^ 
pacity»  he  was  always  regarded  as  a  fieady  and  upright  adminiilrator  of 
iHgr  excellent  laws,  of  which  he  po{&(ied  a  ctear  and  fuU  conception  ; 
and,  though  rather  irritable  ou  the  Bench,  and  difpofed  to  get  warm, 
when  people  of  different  feelings  would  have  remained  filent,  yet  the 
goodiiefs  of  his  heart,  and  the  rediitude  of  his  intentions,  were  fo  well 
known,  that  he  was  rarely  found  fault  with  on  thefe  accounts.  Mr 
Law  was  ftridly  religious,  and  regularly  attended  the  celebration  of  its 
ordinances.  He  for  many  years  a^ed  as  elder  for  th^  Prefbytery  of 
Haddington,  in  the  General  Affembly  of  the  Church  of  ScotUnd, 
and  was  a  zealous  fuppdrter  of  the  politics  of  the  ruling  party.  Whea 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  he  was  as  eager  to  fit  out  the,  vote  as  the 
tyoBOgeft  member  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the  charge  of  inconfiflence  and 
verikSEty  could  at  no  time  be  applied  to  his  conduct.  He  always  meant 
wdl  I  and  the  mod  riolent  of  his  opponents  had  not  a  (hadow  of  reafon 
to  dftdenge  the  re^iitude  of  his  intentions. 

Bat  the  death  of  Mr  Law  more  particularly  deferves  to  be  recorded 
in  m  work  intended  to  benefit  Scotifh  agriculture,  becaufe,  both  in  his 
piifste  and  public  capacity,  he  warmly  •  promoted  that  art.  He  was 
the  firft  man  that  introduced  into  Eaft  Lothian  the  ufeful  pradice 
of  harrowing  wheat  lands  in  the  fpring  months;  thereby  paving 
the  way  for  the  fyfteni  now  generally  adopted,  of  fowing  grafs  feeds 
with  that  grain — a  rooft  beneficial  practice  of  modem  hufbandry.  By 
him  alfo  was  the  plan  firil  carried  into  a^ion,  of  paying  outgoing 
tenants  for  the  dung  arifing  from  the  penult  crop,  inftead  of  ^ow- 
mg  them  to  lay  it  upon  land  intended  for  carrying  a  crop  of  barley, 
which  neceffarily  was  their  refource  in  former  times.  It  is  believed  thia 
plan  was  never  fan^oned  by  the  Superior  Court ;  though  every  pcrforr^ 
even  thofe  of  the  moft  IhaUow  capacity,  muft,  upon  confidcration,  view  it 
u  well  calculated  to  further  the  intereft  of  agriculture  and  of  the  feveral 
parties.  In  (hort,  he  was  a  good  man  and  a  juft  ;  thei^fbre  deferving 
«f  being  held  up  as  a  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  thofe  who  follow 
him* 

Died  at  Haddington,  on  the  29th  January  i9o7,  in  the  61  ft  year  of 
kbage^  ALEZANDaa  Fraser  Efq.  Sheriff*clerk  uf  that  county,  joint 
o£ibt  Bank  of  Scotland  there,  aud  deputy  colledor  of  alfeffed 

Mr 
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Mr  Frafer,  originally  from  Invernefsfliire,  had  afted  as  SherifT-deill 
of  Haddington  for  forty  years»  and  in  that  capacity  was  eminently  SI 
tinguifhed  for  regularity  and  corre6^nefs.  The  writer  of  this  article  liM 
known  him  intimately  for  twenty-6ve  years,  and  enjoyed  many  oppor 
tunities  of  afcertaining  his  chara^er  in  thefe  refpef^s.  In  his  connexioi 
with  agriculturifts,  as  man  of  bufinefs  to  various  country  gentlemenj 
Mr  Frafer  conflantly  difplayed  the  ftri^eft  honour  and  integrity. 
While  he  difcharged  every  duty  with  fidelity  to  his  employer,  he  nenx 
Ihewed  the  fmalleft  defire  to  opprefs,  or  impofe  unneceffary  burthens  up- 
on thofe  who  in  fome  meafure  were  under  his  diredtion..  A  particiilii 
quality  belonged  to  him,  namely,  the  training  of  young  men  to  habiti 
of  bufinefs  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  few  of  his  profeffion,  holding  his  li- 
mited fphere  in  view,  were  in  this  refpeA  more  generally  fuccefsnil. 

Mr  Frafer  is  fucceeded  in  the  agency  of  the  Bank,  by  his  fon  Mr 
Hugh  Frafer,  a  young  gentleipan  of  confiderable  abilities,  who  wu 
regidarly  bred  to  bufinefs  in  a  refpedbible  law-houfe  in  Edinburgh. 
The  agency  has,  fince  1802,  been  executed  by  him  in  fuch  a  way  ai 
has  afforded  the  public  great  fatisfadion. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Review  Branch  is  poftponed  for  this  number ;  a  delay  neceflaryi 
on  account  of  the  large  ftock  of  original  communications  lately  tnut 
mitted.  Dr  Dickfon's  Complete  Body  of  Hujhandry^  two  volumes  4tO| 
is  under  examination,  and  will  foon  be  noticed. 

The  Letter  from  Cumberland  mud  be  retouched.  A  trouble  of 'thifl 
nature  we  never  grudge,  providing  there  is  fome  fenfe  to  woik  upoiii 
and  a  portion  of  this  does  not  feem  wanting  in  the  communicatioii  al- 
luded to. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  EJfay  on  Invernefsflyire  Huf» 
handryy  which  (hall  be  prefented  as  foon  as  pofiible,  together  with  the 
excellent  hints  of  Amicus  Scotia,  and  the  paper  recently  fent  us  by  qui 
good  friend  S.  E. 

Strictures  on  the  Plan  for  injlituting  evening  Schools  for  Farm  ServMUSt 
and  various  other  papers,  are  under  confideration.  A  paper  on  Potatoc 
Hufbandry,  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Campbell,  is  this  moment  come  tc 
band. 

No.  XXX.  will  be  publifhed  on  Monday  i  ith  of  May. 

I 

ERRATA   IN   NO.  XXVIII. 

?•  434»   3<^  ^i"^  ^rom  bottom,  for  court  regijler,  read  county  regijler^     «• 

p.  441,   17th  line  from  top,  for  mofily^  read  mofl  ineptly,  1^ 

p.  4ii^,   19th  line  f;-om  top,  iox  found  correfpondent,  rtzd  found  from  ' 

*ffe     ^rrefpondent. 


p.    WILLISON,    PRINTER,    EDINBURGH, 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Ftew  of  the  Ancient  State  and  Settlement  ttftlie  English  in  the  County 
ffivexford^  and  the  present  State  of  the  Population  and  Husbandry 
if  that  Part  of  Ireland.  Communicated  by  a  Gentleman  tvlto  has 
made  the  State  of  Ireland  an  Object  of  his  attentive  Observation, 

Vv  HATEVER  credit  may  be  due  to  the  fplendid  accounts  of  an- 
tiquarians, refpe£iing  the  civilization,  wife  inftitutions,  and  happ]^ 
(tare  of  the  Irifli  nation  in  more  remote  periods,  it  is  certain,  that 
on  the  invaGon  of  the  Engliih  in  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  to« 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  as  barbarous  as  any  of  the  uncivilized  nations  of  Europe  at 
that  period.  It  therefore  could  not  be  fuppofed,  that  agriculture 
bad  made  any  confiderable  progrefs,  the  inhabitants  fubfifting 
chiefly  on  flefb^  of  which  it  appears  thev  had  abundance,  from 
the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  with  which  Ireland  then  abounded. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Eaftern 
diftrift  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  extending  from  the  river 
Oboca  or  Ovoca,  which  ftiU  is  near  the  northern  boundary  o£ 
that  county,  to  Concame  or  Cam  Point,  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
cdled  the  Mcnaifii,  who  had  for  their  chief  city  Menaffia,  being 
phtced  to  the  eaftward  of  the  M§  do  na,  Slanus  or  Slane  \  the 
ireftem  part  of  the  diftri&  of  Wexford  being  poficlled  by 
the  Brigantes,  who  owned  alfo  all  Waterford,  and  gave  the 
name  of  Bergie  to  their. part  of  Wexford,  which  to  this  day  gives 
Qune  to  the  barony  of  Wcgic  oc  Bargic, 
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The  city  of  Menaflia  has  been  confounded  with  Watcrford  j 
fonie  have  alfo  aflcrtcdf  that  it  was  fituated  where  Wexford  is  now 
placed-  From  the  infpec^ion  of  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  map 
of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  flouriflied  aboiit  the  year  of 
Chriil  140,  which  copy  we  hsrve  fccn  in  the  King's  Library,  there 
remains  110  doubt  with  us,  that  the  ancient  Menaffia  is  iituated 
where  Vcriics  now  (lands,  which  was  alfo  the  chief  city  of 
King  Derniod.  On  the  landing  of  fhe  Englifh,  *  Wexford  was 
then  inhabited  by  the  Danes  or  Oilmen,  to  which  King  Dermod 
laid  fiegc  with  the  aid  ot  Fitzllephen  and  Fitzgerald,- f  and  about 
three  hundred  and  ninety  men  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
Knghud  to  his  affiflance;  which  having  furrendered,  was  granted 
to  Fitzflephen  ;  and  Carrig,  with  the  lands  adjoining,  to  Fitzge- 
rald. To  Hervey  de  Montmorrice,  a  relation  of  Earl  Strongbow, 
he  pave  the  two  contreds  or  hundreds  lying  between  Wexford 
iUid  Waterford,  which  are  now  denominated  the  baronies  of  Forth - 
and  13ar<iie.  There  feems  at  that  period  to  have  been  very  few 
people  in  this  dillrirt;  and  indeed,  by  every  account,  the  greateft 
part  of  Ireland  was  then  inhabited  by  tribes  of  people,  very  little 
further  adv.inccd  in  civilization  than  the  inhabitants  of  North  Apie- 
rlca  on  the  firft  invalion  of  the  Europeans.  To  this  thin  popula- 
tion, as  ^vcll  as  the  divlfion  of  the  ifland  into  numerous  fmall 
tribes,  is  to  be  afcrlbed  the  faciHty  with  which  the  Englilh  elta- 
blifhcd  thcmfclve?,  with  fcarccly  any  army,  or  hardly  a  battle,  af- 
ter a  few  encounters  on  their  firll  arrival;  fo  that  in  a  few  years 
they  had  firmly  eilablilbcd  iheinfelves,  not  only  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  bu:  in  \arituis  parts  of  the  four  provinces. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  two  contreds  or  hundreds,  granted 
to  Hervey  dc  Monti^iorrice,  that  a  colony  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  had  ellablilhcd  iheml'elves  on  the  fea-coafts  of  South  Wales, 
were  pLinted,  finee  called  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie,  and 
known  in  tlie  country  by  the  name  of  the  Englifli  baronies,  from 
the  liril  EnglilV.  coKiny  having  been  not  only  there  planted,  but 
*'rom   their  defeendants  remaining  there  to  this  day  much  more 

".nnixed  with  the  original  inhabitants  than  any  others  in  this  dif- 

ici. 

Thefe 

*   It  may  U-  hcic  ijot   improper   to  obiervc,  that  thib  tirft  landing  of: 
«-  Englilh,  was  mcrtly  that   of  a  tcwr  private  adventurers  and  that 
iK^  landed  at  Bag  and  Bann  in  the  county  of  Wtxford,  where  the  re- 
•ains  of  their  camp  is  to  be  fecn  at  this  day,  and  which  is  ifnproperljr.* 
-lied  Sirongbow's  Camp,  who  landed  in  the  county  of  Waterford  fomc, 
•Mifiderable  time  afterwards. 

•  From  Fitzgerald,  the   Y^.\^  of  Leinftcr's  family  arc  defcended.^  .; 

lie  lall  lineal  heir  of  Fiizllephtn,  died  r'>p^- yrars  ago  at  YoughaU,.in    < 
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lliete  two  baronies  were  ndt  conquered,  or  taken  by  violence^ 
but  were  granted  by  Dermod^  King  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  to 
one  of  the  English  adventurers^  Who  had  come  over,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second,  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 
Hervey  de  Montmorrice,  the  nephew  of  Richard  earl  Strong-i 
low,  was  the  persoil  declared  lord  df  these  bait>nieS,  and  who^^ 
it  ii  supposed,  brought  over  the  colony  frdm  South  Wales,  of 
the  Anglo-Saxdns,  to  Settle  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 

This  part  bf  the  county  of  Wexford,  was  well  daldulat^  for 
ah  infant  colony.  These  baronies  are  surrounded  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  ocean  j  and  on  the  west,  are  separated  from  thd 
rest  of  the  county  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Scare  of  Ban- 
now  •,  On  the  north,  they  are  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
called  the  mountains  ot  Fort,  or  Forta,  signifying  strong,  or 
strength  (  and  frpm  this,  it  would  seem,  the  barony  of  Fort,  or 
Forth,  acquired  its  name ;  in  which  barony,  the  descendants  of 
the  first  colony  have  remained,  .it  is  supposed,  to  this  day;  and 
a  few  ye^rs  ago,  spoke  the  Anglo-Saxon  langu-^e  in  considerable 
purity  \  a  vocabulary  of  v^ii*-h.  was  collected  by  that  assiduous 
and  learned  illustrator  of  Irish  antiquities.  General  Vallanccy, 
and  published  in  the  fiftli  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Ifish  Academy.  The  inhabitants  still  speak,  amongst  one  ano- 
ther, a  dialect  of  the  Saxon,  mixed  with  English,  and  have  no 
Irish  whatever. 

These  baronies  extend  about  fifteen  Irish  miles  from  east  to 
west  along  the  sea-shore,  and  stretching  from  thence  to  the 
mountains  of  Fort,  or  Forth,  to  the  breadth  of  ten  miles.  The 
whole,  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Fortli,  consists  of  low 
and  flat  lands,  entirely  alluvial,  containing  marl,  intermixed  with 
shells.  In  some  places,  the  horns  and  bones  of  the  moose-deer 
have  been  founds  There  is  here  also  limestone  of  marine  orifrjn  j 
nor  does  tiie  granite  uppear  any  where  biit  at  Coucarne  Point, 
which  consists  of  compact  granite. 

The  appearance  of  these  baronies  from  the  mountain  of  Forth, 
Is  not  uidike  the  appearance  of  the  south  of  the  county  of  North. 
Devon  from  the  mountains  of  Dartiiiore,  tliough  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  The  whole  district  is  well  inhabited.  The  farm 
houses  generally,  as  in  Devonshire,  are  built  with  nmd,  and  thatch- 
ed ;  appearing  warm  and  comfortablej  with  conv<»nicnt  out-houses 
adjoming.  Lven  the  very  small  farnier9,  of  from  five  to  ten 
acres,  have  their  habitations  comfortable  und  convenient*  The 
inha^tants  do  not  live  entirely  on  potatoes,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  They  have  always  oat  meal  stirabout  m  ith 
milk  for  breakfast,  and  meat  for  their  dinner  twice  aweek,  that 
is,  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  and  very  often  also  on  Tuesdayi>. 

We  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  tl  c  population  of  this  district^ 
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but  found  t  very  difficult  to  siecomplisb,  from  the  fear  tbit  tjN 
people  had  of  the  inquiry  being  intended  for  some  pur|KMC  f 
revenue  or  tjixation ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  CauxdijC  Ml 
suasion  were  afraid  to  assist  us>  without  a  special  order  mill 
Government,  as  much  clamour  had  arisen  frcnn  an  attexppt  vomits 
to  ascertain  die  population  previous  to  the  late  rebellion. 

We  have,  however,  been  able  to  come  near  enough  the  trulb 
for  the  purpose  of  general  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

The  barony  of  Forth  comprehends  twenty-two  parisbesi  in 
eluding  the  town  of  Wexford,  which  is  divided  into  four  pariAfl 
within  the  walls,  and  three  parishes  in  the  suburbs.  By  a  retum 
with  which  we  were  favoured  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Elyee,  rector  € 
Wexford,  the  population  of  that  town  is  as  follows. 

WEXFORD. 

Parishes.  Houses.  Inhabitants* 

Westward 126             1194 

Eastward 138             124® 

North  Ward  -         -         -         -  140             1860 

Southward  -         ...  254             2286 


Within  the  walls      -        .        -        .        658  5922 

The  parishes  forming  the  suburbs,  are  also  as  follows;  tli 
number  of  acres  being  taken  from  the  lists  of  the  barony  cor 
stables,  and  the  number  of  houses  from  the  hearth-money  co! 
lectors'  return  to  Government  in  the  year  1 800. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Elyee  assured  us,  that  the  rate  in  these  parish< 
might  be  taken  at  the  same  as  those  within  the  walls,  viz.  nix 
persons  to  each  house.  But,  that  we  might  not  exceed,  we  ksi 
taken  the  population  at  the  same  rate  as  country  parishes  ;  in  o! 
der  to  determine  which,  we  obtained  an  accurate  enumeration  < 
one  {)arish,  consisting  of  89  families,  inhabiting  89  houses,  whic 
we  found  to  amount  to  269  males,  and  291  females,  or  £60  pe 
sons,  or  6.2  to  a  house.  We  have,  however,  taken  it  oijy 
six  to  a  house.  Mr  Bushe  takes  the  whole  county  of  Wexror 
3t  same  rate. 

PARISHES  IN  Trit  SUBURBS  OF  WEXFORD. 

Parishes.  Houses.     No.ofjtcfk 

>t  John's  -         -         -         -         - 

St  Michael's  -         -         -         - 
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S48 

320 

404 

160 

191 

1200 

943 

^^^    v..  .j4  :ue  walls      -    -    658 

1601 
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:  COtJNTT  PARISHES  IN  THE  BARONY  OF  FORTH. 

Pariihes^  Houus.     No,  (f  Acre4, 

Shvmuti         .....  25              480 

iCttUe     ......  $9              910 

Islaftd 8S             nop 

Rosslare         -.      -       -       *       •  69           1006 

B.  Brennan     *        -        -        -        -  391 

and  >           740 

•    Eillime           -        -        -        -        -  543 

K3scor«i        ....        -  57            1295 

£bglas             *.         -         -         -         -  96              1830 

Kilrane 74             1595 

Jacumption     -        -        -        -        -  51            J  720 

RAtiiniMrie      -        ....  75               960 

Drinagh 128             1980 

kathbspeck     .        -        ...  67             1205 

KildiVan 75             1220 

Ballymore       -        -        ...  33            1360 

1005         17,395 

Parishes  in  the  suburbs  of  Wexford  948           1,680 

1948  19,075 

BARONY  OF  BARGEE. 

Parishes.  Houses.     No.  of  Acrts, 

ToAihaggard         -        -                -        -  6T1 

and  >        2,200 

Oturk 733 

Kilmoor          -        -        ^        .        -  140            1,900 

Multankin       .        ^        .        .        .  86 

and  2-         2,300 

Kilcoan            -        ^        -        -        -  53 

Banow             -        -        ^        -        -  131 

and  J-        3,750 

KiUag             29 

Duncormick    -        -        -^        -        -  133 

an4  h         3,900 

CSwrrig    -        -        -        -        -        ^  70 

Ballyconnie     -        -        -        ••        -  72 

and  }"         2,8;>0 

KUmanan        -        *        -        ->        -  90 

Ambtosetown          -        -        -        -  109 

and  J-         3,300 

.     fcleayart         -        -        -        -        -  89 

''^^  1>142          20,200 
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From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  baronies  of  Forth  and 
Birgie,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Wexford  within  the  walls, 
contain  39,27.5  acres^  S090  housesi  and,  at  six  to  a  house, 
will  give  15^,54-0  inhabitants  ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  population 
pf  Wexford  within  the  walls,  it  will  give  us  2*,462.  inhabitants 
in  the  two  baronies  ;  of  which  2147  families  are  wholly  employ- 
ed in  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to 
support  'themselves  in  great  ease  and  comfort,  but  to  produce  a 
surplus,  forming  4  very  considerable  addition  to  the  wealth  an4 
revenue  of  the  kingdom.  This  surplus  produce  consists  in  barley 
and  wheat,  potatoes  and  oats,  with  great  quantities  of  poultryjt 
and  abundance  of  pork,  beef,  mutton,  and  remarkably  excellent 
veal.  There  are  also  some  dairies,  where  a  considerable  quanti^ 
ty  of  butter  is  made  up  for  exportation,  and  some  cheese ;  and 
a  considerable  fishery  lor  oysters,  lobsters,  cod,  turbot,  soles,  is 
<?arried  pn  upon  the  coast.  In  the  winter  season,  also^  her- 
rings frequently  make  their  appearance  in  considerable  abund- 
ance. To  which  ought  to  be  added,  immense  fiockfi  of  widgeon, 
barnacle,  teal,  guiniard  ducks,  geese,  and  wild  swans  v  altoge- 
ther*forming  an  abundance  of  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  the 
luxuries  pf  life^  not  to  \>e  surpassed  in  any  district  of  tte  British 
islands.   ' 

The  whole  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  about  one  third  part  of 
Bargie,  is  evidently  alluvial,  containing,  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  under  the  §oil,  abundance  of  marl,  with  marine  shells,  and 
pounded  pieces  of  lirnestone.     A  vein  also  of  compact  limestone, 
of  marine;  origin,  runs  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, from  the  ^ay  of  Wexford,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  to 
the  sea  at  Duncofmick  ^ill,     The  use  of  marl  seepis,  ^o  have 
been  introduciid  into  this  part  of  Ireland,  as  a  manure,  from  a 
very  early  period,  most  probably  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  on  their 
.settling  in  this  district,  a3  it  is  said  it  was  by  them  introduced  in- 
to England,     Lime  is  said  toTiave  been  also  made  use  of  to  a 
considerable  extent  formerly,  but  is  now  given  up  in  favour  of 
marl,  which  fonr\s  the  basis  of  cultivation  in  those  parts  not  im- 
xucdiately  on  die  sea-shore.    Tor  the  lands  bordering  on  the  sea, 

0  ;he  distance  of  al^out  a  mile,  tlie  floating  sea-w^ed,  and  a 
"'Icareous    sand  found   on  the    sea-shore,    form    the   principal 

1  juire.     In   thoi»c   parts,  where   great  abundance  of  this   sea- 
^^•cyd  i$  found,  they  obtain  excellent  crops  of  both  grain  and 

potatoes. 

In  the  mode  of  applying  these  manures,  they  uniformly  prefer 
aying  marl  on  the  lea  or  sod.     This  is  done  in  the  summer, 
iS  soon  after  their  seed-tim*»  as  they  find  their  horses  have  reco-    j 
vered  «   'ittl*^  from    ^princ    '^bourj  for  here,  as  in  all  parts  o|-  v 

Irelan^ 
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Jreland>  the  common  farmers  never  feed  their  working  cattle  with 
oats.  They  give  from  1000  to  1400  car-loads  ta  the  Irish 
acre  *.  It  is  considered  that  the  quantity  sliould  be  such  as  to  af- 
for4f  when  spread,  a  tolerably  thick  covering  to  the  ground. 
'JThe  calcareoCi§  sea-sand  they  put  generally  on  the  surface,  but 
often  also  form  a  compost  of  sea-sand,  and  sometimes  earth,  and 
ihe  scrapings  of  ditches,  which  is  ploughed  into  the  soil. 

The  dun|f  is  uniformly  used  for  potatoes,  and  often  also  sea- 
weed, for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  useful  article. 

After  marling,  they  generally  take  wheat  with  one  plougliing 
of  the  leai  harrow  in  tlie  seed,  and  shovel  the  furrows.  TJiey 
sow  generally  in  October,  but  often  in  November,  about  tlirec 
fourths  of  a  barrel  per  acre,  that  is,  about  fifteen  stone.  It  is 
stated,  that  in  moderately  gaod  years,  they  obtain  from  ton  to  iif- 
teen  barrels  from  the  acre  j  but  we  appreheiul,  from  correct  in- 
formation, that  from- eight  to  twelve  is  nearer  the  tnitli  f.  The 
cultivation  of  wheaX  has  been  of  late  years  mui^h  exter.ded.  'llicv 
often  take  wheat  after  potatoes.  Their  second  crop  after  wJieat 
is  barley;  but  this  is  not  confined  to  wheat  siubbles  ;  tliey 
have  generally  much. more  ground  under  barley  than  wheat, 
barley  being  their  principal  crop  J.  For  barley  they  plougli 
twice,  and  sow  from  a  barrel  and  a  half  to  two  barrels  on  an  acre. 
They  have  generally  fifteen  barrels  produce  in  good  years  ;•  and 
even  in  favourable  situations  upon  ihe  sea-coast,  sometijneii  twentv 
barrels  have  been  reaped  ;  but  this  is  where  barley  is  madle  the 
first  crop  after  manuring,  or  after  beans.  The  surplus  produce 
from  these  ba^ronies,  which  a^e  not  of  greater  extent  than  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  \,  amounts  to  nc^jrly  100^000  Winchester 
quarters  of.  grain  annually,  whi<:h  is   coubiderably   more   tiian 

the 


•  The  Iriih  acre  i«,  in  proportion  to  tlje  £ngli(h  flatute  acre,  as 
96  to  121.  So  that  1000  car-loads  to  the  Iriih  acre,  will  give  about 
700  to  the  Englilh  ilatute  acre  ;  and  four  car-loads  to  the  ton,  will  give 
160  ton  to  the  Englifh  acre  \  or,  taking  throe  Scotch  bolls  and  a  huli' 
to  the  ton,  will  be  ^60  bolls  of  marl  to  the  acre. 

f  Ten  barrels  may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  wheat,  of  twenty  fton*^8 
■to  the  barrel,  in  good  years  ;  but  ten  retunib  for  tli^e  feed  fowu  is  con- 
lidered  as  a  good  crop. 

J  This  is  a  very  bad  pradlice,  as  the  wheat  ought  certainly  to  L.* 
followed  by  a  green  crop  ;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  tlu^y  have  iii 
this  caic  feldom  above  feven  or  eight  returns  of  tlie  feed  ;  whereas,  wh*u 
liariey  is  fown  after  beans,  they  have  from  ten  to  twche  returns  of 
baile)-. 

J  We  apprehend  that  our   correfpondent    has   fallen  iii,io  an  error 
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the  whole  produce  of  the  Carse^  which  is  stated  at  84»00ft 
quarters  *. 

The  farmery  in  this  district  of  Ireland  are  now  cultivating 
wheat  as  their  most  profitable  crop,  and  are  getting  generally  in* 
to  a  better  mode  of  agriculture,  and  a  rotation  of  wheats  peas» 
and  barley,  with  red  clover  and  grass«-8eeds. 

The  wnole  district  is  occupied  by  farmers,  the  size  of  whose 
farms  are  not  more  than  from  40  to  100  acres ;  whereas,  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  there  are  few  farms  under  200  acres. 

The  population  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  is  stated  not  to  exceed 
8000  inhabitants ;  whereas  this  district  certainly  contains  a  fat 
greater  number ;  all  of  whom  ar^  well  lodged,  well  clothed^ 
happy  and  independent, 

Ireland  consists  of  12,000,000  of  acres,  one  fourth  part  of 
which,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  abundance  of  manures, 
may  be  rendered  equal  in  produce,  and  the  inhabitants  equal  in 
comfort  and  happiness,  to  me  district  we  have  described. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Ireland  is  rapidly  extending  its 
agriculture ;  and  that  little  doubt  can  exist,  diat  this  extension 
ymUl  be  attended  with  an  incalculable  advance  of  the  strength 
and  prosperity,  and  consequent  happiness  and  quiet  of  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  the  system  of  government  should  be 
such  as  to  encourage  and  protect  the  industrious  cultivator,  widi* 
out  any  partiality  tor  the  followers  of  any  profession  of  religious 
tenets  \  and  that  full  freedom  should  be  granted  to  a)l  chases  of 
people,  and  that  every  security  and  protection  should  be  extend* 
ed  towards  the  Roman  Catholics.  Th;it  no  bar  should  exist  to 
any  honest,  industrious,  and  loyal  man  rising  to  any  situation  of 
the  state,  either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  to  which  his  tar 
}ents  and  opportunities  afford  him  access. 

If  these  circumstances  are  attended  to,  and  followed  up,  Ire-t 
land  will  speedily  become  one  of  the  greatest  supports  to  the 
wealth  an4  independence  of  the  British  empire. 

NOTE   BT  THE   CONDUCTOR. 

The  gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  the  above  interesting 
ommunication,  will  please  accept  of  our  sincere  thanks  j  and 

should 

%hen  making  this  comparifon  ;  and  though  we  do  not  precifely  ncoL*  -« 
••'^.  the  number  of  acre?  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowi^ie,  yet  we  are  almolL 
v.tain  that  the  extent  of  that  diftrid  is  confiderably  lefs  thaq  that  of 
^'»  baronies  defcribed. — Conductor. 
*  Sef    .f^^**  T  ^"f'Tdale's  Pub^'r  Wealth,  Appendix. 
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should  he  be  pleased  to  continue  his  correspondence)  the  strict- 
est attention  will  be  paid  to  bis  wishes.  His  sentiments,  ai  Con- 
tained in  the  two  last  paragraphs  meet  with  our  unqualified  appro- 
bation, though  sorry  to  oDserve,  from  recent  circnmitances,  thit 
measures  of  the  nature  suggested  are  not  at  this  time  to  be  acted 
upon.  Ireland  has  always  appeared,  in  our  view,  as  a  part  of 
the  empire  with  which  mucli  good  might  be  done,  though  hi- 
therto, from  prejudice  or  something  worse,  the  benefits  which 
might  be  gained  nom  that  island  have,  by  the  effects  of  a  bad  sys- 
tem, been  lost  or  misapplied.  In  fact,  Ireland  has  hitherto  been 
ratl^  a  detrimental,  tnan  a  beneficial  appendage  to  Britain  ;  nor 
will  she  be  otherwise,  unless  a  more  enlightened  system  is  pur* 
sued,  both  in  civil  and  religious  affairs.  N. 

FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

East'LothioH  Fiarsfor  Crop  1806. 

[The  proof  for  ascertaining  the  Fiars  of  East-Lothian,  for  crop 
and*  year  1806,  was  taken  at  Haddington,  March  6.  1807, 
when  sixty-seven  witnesses  were  examined.  A  sight  of  the 
proof  has  been  obligingly  allowed  us ;  for  whicl^  we  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr  Burnett,  die  Sheriff-depute  of  the  county,  and 
Mr  Fairbaim,  his  substitute ;  and  the  following  abstracts  will 
shew  the  fiars  of  each  grain,  and  the  different  'quantities  and 
prices  on  which  they  were  formed.]  ' 


Qitantitjf  (f  Grain  ieponed  tOf  h^ore  the  Sheriff  of  Haddington^ 
March  6.  1807,  in  the  Process  for  ascertaining  the  Fiars  of  tJuit 
County,  and  the  Prices  at  which  it  was  sold  for  Ready  Mdney, 
being  all  of  Crop  1806,  and  delivered  wit/un  the  limits  of  ih^ 
County. 

WHEAT. 

19  bolls  at  45s.  518  bolls  at  39s.  6d. 

143   do.   at  44s.  3132   do.   at  39s. 

77   do.   at4Ss.  14  do.   st  38s.  10d« 

60   do.   at  42s.  6d.  299   do.   at  38s.  6d. 

411    do.   at  42s.  3819  do.   at  38s. 

66   do.   at  41s.  6d.  570   do.   at  37s.  6d. 

}1S1   do.  at  41s.  1232   do.   at  37$. 

65  do.   at  40s.  6d.  5   do.   at  36s.  9d. 

jB78   do.   at  40s.  413   do.   at  36s.  6d. 

8Q0  4o.   at  39s.  8d.  15  do.   at  36s.  4d. 

WHEAT 


]44  JEntstiLaiMan  Fiarsfir.  Crop  1606,  May 

WHEAT— continued. 

^075  bolls  at  36s.  218  bolls  at  32s. 

187  do.   at  35s.  6d.  11  do.  at  31s.  6d. 

1044  do.   at  d5s.  49  do.  at  31s. 

148  do.   at  348.  6d.  37  do.  at  308.  6d. 

349  do.   at  34s.  85  do.  at  30s.  • 

195  do.:  at  33s.  6d,  13  do.  at  27s.  6d. 

146  da.   at  33s.  9  do.  at  268. 

48  do.   at  32s.  6d.  2  do.  at  ^3s. 

ABSTRACT  of  WHEAT. 
Quantity,  22,183  bolls,  which  sold  for     -         JL,.  42,42(5  12     9 


First  average  -  -  -  L.  11911 

Add  2i  per  cetrt.  -  -  -  0     1      0 


Which,  according  to  the  usual  regulation,  as  explain- 
ed in  our  Magazine  for  May  last,  makes  the  high- 
est fiars  r  -  -  L.  2011 


Second  average,  or  general  medium  «>  L.  1   1 8     3 

Add  24  per  cent.  .  -  -  0     0   1  li 

Second  fiars         L.  1   19     2\ 


Third  average             -  -                         L.  1   16     5i 

KM  2\ per  cent,  -                       -                        0     0   lOj. 

Third  fiars         L.  1    17     4 
BARLEY. 

©06  bolls  at  32s.  687  bolls  at  27s,  6d. 

244    do.    at  31s.  6d.  1446   do.    at  27s, 

550   do,    at  31s.  152    do.    at  268.  6d, 

194   do.   at  30s.  6d.  541    do.    at  26s. 

3068   do.    at  30s.  15   do.    at  25s.  6d. 

66   do.   at  29s.  6d.  23    do.    at  25s. 

^028    do.    at  29s.  42    do.    at  24s. 

^^28    do.    at  28s.  6d.  4    do.    at  22s. 
'^'^   do.    at  28s. 

^«i»ntity,   11,116  bolls,  which  sold  for      -         L.  15,999  10     Q 


f  ' 


^rst  average  -  -  L.  1    10     4  ' 

d'    ^^  p'-    mt  -  -  0     0     g 

y*^«it  fiars         L.  1   11   •  i 

Secon^ 


ytijft.  BMSi'LotUan  Fiarsfir  Cnp  1 806.  14< 

Second  average,  or  general  medium  -  L.  1     8    9^ 

Add  2\  per  cent,  -  -  0     0     8| 


• 

Second  fi 
Third  f 

• 

iars         L.  1 

• 

• 

9 

6 

Third  average 
Add  2i  per  cent,: 

L.1 
0 

7 
0 

iar$         L.  1 

8 

OATS. 

46  bolls  at  26s. 

10  bolls  at  20s.  lOd. 

17   do.   at  25s.  6d. 

29   do. 

at  20s.  9d. 

715  do.  at  25s. 

',^89   do. 

at  20s.  64, 

. 

40  do.  at  24s.  6d. 

10   do. 

at  20s.  4d.    i 

> 

1728   do.  at  24s.   ' 
13  do.  at  238.  id, 

H36   do. 

at  20s. 

20   do. 

at  19s.  9d, 

400  do.   at  23s.  6d. 

213   do. 

at  19s.  6d. 

1653   do.   at  23s. 

38   do. 

at  19s.  34« 

42   do.   at  22s.  9d. 

916   do. 

at  19s^ 

1080  do.   at  22s.  6d. 

43   do. 

at  18s.  9d. 

7   do.   at  22s.  3d. 

259   do. 

at  18s.  6d. 

}702   do.   at  22s. 

75   do. 

at  18s.  3d. 

10  do.   at  21s.  lOd, 

231    do. 

at  18s. 

13   do.   at  21s.  9d. 

75   dp. 

at  17s.  ed. 

231   do.   at  21s.  6d, 

47   do. 

at  HSf 

1421   do.  at  21s, 

4  do. 

at  16s. 

Quantity  12,864  bolls, 

wkich  sold  for        r 

L.  14^038 

>  16 

0 

First  average              r 
Add  2i  cent. 

-       L.1 
0 

3 
0 

21 

• 

fin 
leral  medium 

Sec 

>t  fiars    L,  I 

3 

9 

Second  average,  or  ger 
Add  2-1-  per  cent. 

L.1 
0 

1 
0 

9i 
61 

:ond  fiars     1 

2 

"5 

Third  average 
^2i  per  cent. 

. 

L.0 
0 

19 
0 

4 

Third  fiars    L.  1     0    H 


IM  Eajf-LdtKan  Figrsfir  Cftp  ia06»  VSmf 

PEAS. 

10  boils  at  26s.  9  bolls  at  19s.  6d.                 ^ 

5  do.   at  22s.  HI    do.   at  19s. 

36   do.    at  21s.  5    do.   at  18s.  6d. 

7   do.   at20s.  6d.  211    do.   at  18s. 

97  do.   at  20s.  11    do.   at  17s. 

Quantity  532  bolls^  which  sold  for        -        -        L.  507    J    S 

First  average  -  -  -  -  L.10    7i 

Add  2i  per  cenf.  -  -  -  -  0     0     6 

First  fiars    L.  1     1     U 


.Mki 


Second  avtrage^  or  general  medium  •  L.  0  '19    0^ 

Add  2i  prr  cent .  -  -  -  -  0     0     5^ 


■  a     t 


Second  fiars    L.  0  19    6^ 

Third  average  -  -        .    -  -         L.0  18    4} 

Add  2i  per  cent.  -  -  -  -  0     0     51: 

Third  fiars    L.  0  IS"    91 

Comparative  vie^  betwiict  the  above  and  the  proofs'  takte  in 
the  two  preceding  years. 

WHEAT.  .  ;     *      ' 

Crop  1804,  quantity  deponed  to  *  •  28,510  bolh» 

1805,        do.         do.  -  -  i7,184fdo. 

— -^  1806,        do.        do.  -  -  22,18d  do*  - 

Increased  quantity  in  1806  above  1804*— 3)673  bolls* 
Decreased  quantity  in  1806  below  1805 — ^,951  do. 

Crop  1864,  value  of  wheat  -  .         L.  88,254  15    8 

1805,  do.  -  -  -  44,184  12    J 

1806,  do.  .  .  .  42,426  12     9 

increased  value  in  1806  above  1804,  L.  4,171   17     7 
-^^crcased  value  in  1806  below  1805,        1,757  19     4 

i^rop  1804,  highest  fiars  -  -  -        L.  2    6     1 

i 1805,         do.  -  -  -  1   16     OiJ 

.     -  1806,         do.  -  -  -  2     O  11 

decrease  i"  ^  W6  below  1 804,  L.  0     5     2  per  boll. 
ncre;i^'»  i       .«      ?»•  — ^  i  ^05  -    0    4  lOJ 

BARLET;i 


*  BARLEY.  .  ^ 

^2h>p  18Q4ii  quantity       *     -       '     -  -  8^099  belfe. 

^-1805,'      do.  -  -  -  i.     Sj^Wcle. 

1806,      do.  ^  -  .     .       11,116  do. 

Increased  quantity  in  1806  abore  1 80*— 3,017  tells. 
Op,  in    do,   above  1805 — 4!,n9  do.    • 

Crop  1804,  value  -  a  -  L.  12,468    0    e 

-^ 1805,     do.  -  -  -  9,191     2     ^ 

1806,     do.  -  -  ^  15,999  10    O 

Increase  of  value  in  1 806  above  1 804,  L.  8,586  1 0     0 
Do.  in    do.    above  180$  -.  6,808    7     3 

Crop  1 804,  highest  fiars  -  -         -        L.  1   13     SJ 

1805,  do.  -  -  *         -         1     9  10 

1806,  do.  -  -  -         -         i   11     1 

Decrease  of  1806  below  1804,  L.  0    2    ^iper  boll. 
Increase  in  1806  above  1805    -i>    0     1     8      do. 

OATS. 

Crop  1804,  quantity  ...  11,696  bolls. 

1805,  do.  -  -  -  11,785  do. 

1806,  do.  -  -  -  12,864  do. 

Increased  quantity  in  1806  above  1804 — 1,168  bolls. 
Do.  in  do.    above  1805—1,079  do.. 

Crop  1804,  value  -  -  -  L.  11,231  16    2 

1805,  do.  -  -  .         -         11,285  15  10 

1806,  do.  -  ...         14,038  16     O 

laqreaised  value  in  1806  above  1804,  14.2,806  19  10 
Do.         in   do.   above  1805     -   2,753     0     2 

Crop  1804,  highest  fiars  -  -         -        L.  1     1     2{- 

1805,  'do.  -  -  .  118^ 

1806,  do.  -  -  -  -      1     3     9 

bcieasf  in  the  rate  of  fiars  in  1806  above  1804,  2s.  64d./;fi'boII. 
Do.  do.  in   do.   abo\'e  1805,  2s.  O^d.     do. 

PEAS. 

Crop  1804,  quantity  ...  1^454  boUs. 

1805,       do.  -  -  -  -     1,374  do. 

— —  1806,       do.  -  -  -  -        532  do. 

Ojmease  in  1806  below  1804—922  bolls. 
Do.     in  doT  below  1805—842  do. 

Crop 

*  • 


L.  1,275  1 

1,107  15 

507  1 

e 

0 

0 
6 

. 

L.0  19 

0  17 

1  1 

2i 
2i 

US  £ast'LMan  Piari  jfwr  Cr^  l%06l  iSSkf 

Crop  1804,  value  .  .  - 

1805,    do.  -      .      •  -        - 

1806,    do  -  -  -  • 

Decreased  value  in  1806  below  1804,  L.  768     0 
Do.        in  do.   belovr  1805    -  600  IS 

Crop  1804,  highest  fiars  -  -         - 

i- 1805j        do.  -  -  - 

1806,         do.  -  -  - 

Increase  in  1806  above  1804,  L.  0     1   11 J 
Do.     in   do.   above  1805-0     4     OJ 

Crop  1804, — Total  cjuantity  of  the  diflFerent  gralhs 

deponed  to         -  -  -  39,759  bolls; 

^1805,  Do.  do.  47,230  do. 

1806,  Do.  do.  46,695  do. 

Increased  quantity  in  1806  above  1 804 — 6,936  bolls* 
Decreased     do.      in   do.    below  1805 —    535  do. 

Crop  1804,  value  .  -  -  L.  63,224  12  10 

180.  J,     do.  -  .  -         -         66,569     5     8 

180(i,     do.  -  ...         72,972     0     8 

Increase  of  value  in  1806  above  1804,  L.  9,747     7     5 
Do.         in    do.    above  1805    -    6,402  14     7 

From  the  above  tables,  the  following  Conclusions  may  be 
drawn. 

1//,  That  the  crop  of  wheat,  1806,  in  the  county  of  Hadding* 
ton,  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  year  \ 
a  conclusion  that  receives  additional  support  from  there  being  a 
much  smaller  quantity  in  the  stack«yards  thah  last  year  at  thid 
time. 

2dlt^y  That  either  a  greater  quantity  of  barley  was  cultivated 
Ust  season  than  in  the  two  preceding  pnes,  or  that  the  produce 
^as  been  superior  to  the  crops  of  these  years. 

^6dljfy  That  the  culture  of  oats  continues  nearly  upon  its  former 
Noting,  the  difference  of  produce  this  year  above  that  of  the  tw<>. 
jiocrding  oi-es  being  imni't'^^'ial. 

4//^/,  Tl:  .t  peas  were  -Ji  bad  crop,  affording  hardly  one  half  oi 
^-  '"iual  retu   i*^ 


I'd 


IttW.     Information  wanted  concfrnwg  Trenching  Plough^  t5*f .     148K 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Information  requested  concerning  a  Trenching  Plough, 

Sir, 

,  Being  employed  in  the  impi'ovemciit  of  waste  stony  ground^ 
by  trencliing  it  with  the  spade  to  the  deepness  of  1 5  inches,-  and 
tnbking  that  information  concerning  a  trenchine  plough,  which 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  might  be  obtamed  thfotigh  the' 
channel  of  your  Magazine,  I  am  induced  to  request  that  thesef 
few  lines  may  be  inserted  in  your  earliest  Number,  and  will  thank 
any  of  your  correspondents  acquainted  with  such  an  implement^ 
who  will  favour  me  with  intelligence  respecting  its  operation  and 
utility,  and  where  it  may  be  purchased. 

On  some  future  occason,  I  mean  to  send  you  a  detailed  account* 
of  my  attempts  to  improve  ground  by  spade  trenching,  which 
perhaps  may  be  worth  a  page  or  two  of  your  Magazine.  My 
wish,  however,  is  to  make  a  fair  experiment  betwixt  the  plough 
and  the  spade,  before  such  an  account  is  submitted  to  public  in- 
spection. Should  the  plough  answer  equally  well  as  the  spade, 
undoubtedly  a  considerable  saving  must  be  obtained,  the  process 
of  trenching  by  the  hand  being  both  tedious  and  expensive.  I 
am  yours,  &c. 

F.  S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Information  ivanted  as  to  the  Means  of  counteracting  the  pernicious 

Effects  of  certain  SJieep  Pastures^ 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  a  pretty  place  in  the  country,  sixteen  miles  from  the 
sca-coast,  on  a  river  side.  I  like  to  see  my  sheep  feeding  round 
my  house.  This  my  shepherd  objects  to,  because  the  grass  is  of 
a  purgative  nature,  and  he  thinks  it  docs  not  fatten  his  tloCk  so 
well  as  some  other  places  on  my  farm  ;  and  when  I  walk  round 
my  house,  there  is  too  evident  proofs  of  what  he  says.  If  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  publish  this  in  your  Magazine,  perhaps 
some  receipt,  by  which  I  can  remove  the  objection  made  to  the 
grass  round  my  house,  may  be  given  by  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents^ which  will  oblige  your  humble  servant, 

John  Smart. 


TO 


Ito  On  the  Curl  in  P&taiois^  isfc.  %i$j 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Tlie  Causi  of  Curl  in  Potatoes^  and  a  Cure  far  Aat  Disease, 

Sir, 

In  your  valttable  Magazine  for  May  last,  I  noticed  a  paper 
by  the  Reverend  Alexander  Campbell  of  Kilcalmonell,  on  the 
culture  of  potatoes.  This  gentleman  hat  been  at  great  pains  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  proper  distance  to  plant  potatoes  from  e^ich 
other  in  every  direction ;  likewise  what  manure  answers  best  on 
different  soiU>  &c.  He  has  likewise  suggested  a  cure  for  a  dis- 
ease in  potatoes,  commonly  called  the  curl,  which  disease  has  of 
late  been  very  destructive  in  some  soils,  and  particular  seasons. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  prevent  it,  but  compsgra* 
tively  little  to  find  out  the  true  cause  ot  the  disease. 

Since  reading  Mr  Campbell's  paper,  I  had  occasion  to  pay  a 
visit  to  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  viz.  Robert  Welwood  Asq« 
of  Garvock.  While  he  was  shewing  me  some  improvements  he 
had  made  in  the  culture  of  potatoes,  I  mentioned  Mr  Campbell's 
method  of  curing  the  curl.  He  said  he  had  not  paid  much  at« 
tcntion  to  the  cure,  but  flattered  himself  he  had  found  out  the 
cause.     The  following  is  his  narrative. 

Some  years  ago  my  gardener  and  I  made  it  our  study  to  find  the 
cause  of  curl  in  potatoes  \  and  for  this  purpose,  whenever  we 
found  a  diseased  plant,  we  took  it  up,  and  always  found  the  young 
shoot  or  stem  stripped  of  its  skin  or  bark.  We  observed  this  ap- 
pearance several  times  before  we  found  the  cause  \  but  by  taking 
caution,  atid  being  more  accurate  in  our  researches,  we  discover- 
ed a  small  insect,  of  the  worm  kind,  adhering  to  the  stem,  and 
feeding  upon  it.  From  this  circumstance  it  seemed  evident,  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  sap  destined  to  nourisji  the  plant  is  lost, 
by  the  incision  made  by  the  insect.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
young  plants,  as  well  as  young  animals,  must  have  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  food,  otherwise  they  will  be  dwarfish;  in  otner  words^ 
ii^ir  health  and  strength  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  nourish- 
nent  they  received  when  young.  Further,  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
ion,  some  of  the  produce  of  the  diseased  plants  were  laid  up  for 
;ced,  and  planted  in  the  spring  ;  and  last  year  they  turned  out  as 
ical^Iiy  and  sound  as  any  plant  in  the  field  ;  a  direct  proof  that 
he  disease  is  local,  and  not  hereditary,  as  has  been  generally  be* 
joved. 

Another  difficulty  still  remains,  how  is  the  evil  to  be  prevent- 
ed ?  Thiii,  I  pvesume,  may  be  done  many  ways ;  but  if  the 
,uttings  be  steeped  in  lime-water,  in  water  impregnated  with 
.^K  fprn  or  soot,  I  sh'^uld  then  conclude  *io  vermin  will  attache  th^ 
.,^.      ,'Vi»«  v^  JHjT      '•-      nrr  obi*  Ticnt  humble  servant, 

Ja.  Inglis. 


>• 


TO 


1807.      Ort  PkugJiing  Matches.^Ripfy  to  A  B  C  Junior.-        Ul 

TO   THE    CONDUCTOR  OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  Ploughing  MatcJtes. — Rfply  to  A  B  C  Junior, 
Sir, 

Tour  facetious  correspondent  ABC  junior,  has  twice  en- 
deavoured to  entertain  you,  and  the  readers  of  the  Magazine,' 
by  diffuse  papers  on  the  subject  of  ploughing  matches.  No  body 
can  doubt,  tnat  in  composing  and  reading  these  papers,  he  hs» 
contrived  to  amuse  himself;  and  possibly  his  pleasantry  would 
have  entertained  the  readers  of  your  work  also,  if  he  had  not  di- 
rected it  against  institutions  which  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind approves  of, — and  intermingled  with  his  irony  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  misrepresentation.  Papers  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  possibly  be  admitted  in  order  to  furnish  variety,  and 
to  gratify  such  as  are  fatigued  with  reading  sober  truth  and 
plain  sense,  or  such  as  delight  in  contradicting  them.  They 
may  also  afford  some  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  written  pa- 
pers for  the  Highland  Society,  without  obtaining  the  prefer- 
ence which  they  expected  :  And  if  any  gentleman  has  been  re- 
vised the  office  of  editor  for  that  Body,  in  compiling  their  pub- 
lications, very  possibly  such  a  man  may  take  pleasure  in  seeing 
ABC  endeavouring  to  cover  their  proceedings  with  ridicule. 
His  efforts  to  set  that  Society  right,  in  the  planning  and  distri- 
bution of  their  premiums,  have  not  indeed  been  very  successful.* 
The  Highland  Society  have  taken  no  sort  of  notice  of  him ; 
therefore  his  wise  instructions  to  them  have  been  unluckily  cast 
away. 

Leonidas,  as  an  humble  individual,  honoured  by  A  B  C  junior 
with  many  genteel  compliments,  and  offered  the  benefit  of  his 
assistance  as  a  servant,  may  possibly  be  expected  to  receive  his 
offers  with  becoming  gratitude.  If  I  were  to  accept  of  A  B  C 
junior  as  a  servant,  I  would  employ  him  to  hold  the  plough,  in- 
stead of  writing  about  it ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  per- 
formance in  that  office  would  excite  the  marked  attention  of  the 
public :  if  his  work  did  not  attract  attention,  the  public  would 
probably  discover  in  his  face,  or  in  his  gestures,  as  much  of  the. 
harlequm  as  would  bring  many  to  see  him  ;  ^d  I  am  reajly  of 
opinion,  that,  in  such  a  scene,  he  would  be  as  much  in  his  ele- 
ment as  in  your  Magazine. 

The  diffuse  illustrations  which  he  has  given  of  my  condensed 
nasonings,  in  order  to  enable  your  dull  readers  to  comprehend 
themji'have  no  doubt  thrown  a  vast  deal  of  light  upon  them.  To 
•ome  of  your  readers  it  may  possibly  occur,  that  my  new  servant 
liat  been  rather  too  familiar  with  my  reasonings,  and  that  the  of- 
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ficc  which  he  has  made  choice  of,  hardly  authorises  him  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  may  comment  as  he  pleases  on  my  writ- 
ings, or  that  the  bulk  of  your  readers  are  destitute  of  intelligence 
to  comprehend   my  meaning,  as  expressed  in   my  own  words. 
But,  Sir,  you  well  know,  and  these  people  ought  to  consider^ 
thct  this  is  the  time  for  serrants  to  assume  airs  of  importance ; 
to  become  instructors  both  of  their  masters  and  of  the  public ; 
to  laugh  at  and  despise  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ;  and  to . 
swagger  themselves  into  Princes,  and  even  Emperors.     And  why . 
should  not  my  new  servant  ABC  junior,  endeavour  to  distin-   . 
guish  himself  in  this  way,  as  others  have  done  before  ? 

It  is  not  in  reasoning  that  this  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  talents 
excels.  His  principal  qualification  consists  in  throwing  a  fa- 
shionable air  of  absurdity  on  the  reasonings  of  others.  He  endea- 
vours to  dress  them  out  in  his  own  fooFs  coat,  and  then  laughs 
at  them.  He  holds  an  irregular  mirror  to  their  faces,  and  then 
exhibits  the  distorted  picture  to  the  public  eye.  He  is  an  artist 
of  a  new  order,  who  draws  pictures  of  men  and  things,  ploughing^ 
matches  and  societies,  in  caricature  •,  and  then  sets  up  for  a  great 
maxSter  in  the  noble  art  of  painting.  His  designs^  in  psfrticidar^ 
will  doubtless  do  great  honour  to  himself,  and  to  your  Work  \ 
and,  in  point  of  execution,  in  his  own  line,  he  really  excels. 
Postulates,  truisms,  herrings,  manufactories,  gapers,  sly  dogSy 
and  weaving  matches,  are  all  orderly  delineated  ;  and  human  na- 
ture itself  is  happily  represented  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  crank  ! 
One  docs  not  expect  to  meet  with  correct  likenesses  in  carica- 
ture ;  and,  accordingly,  the  likeness  of  reason  is  not  exhibited  in 
the  drawings  of  my  servant  ABC,  No.  27.  of  your  Magazine. 
Therefore,  to  remark  upon  those  drawings  in  the  style  of  rea- 
soning, would  not  be  giving  him  fair  play. 

"^Fo  correct  the  mistakes  of  my  servant,  would  perhaps  be  re- 
sented by  a  man  of  his  talents.     But  there  can  be  no  harm  in- 
venturing  to  tell  him,  that  I  have  never  doubted  the  concurring 
influence  of  other  causes  besides  ploughing-matches,  in  promot- 
'ng  the  same  end  for  which  they  are  instituted  ;  nor  do  I  sup- 
pose that  any  human  being  is  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  a 
nasters  eye  over  his  ploughmen,  or  of  the  natural  efl^ects  of 
^"nerior  encouragement  to  such  as  do  most  work,  and  of  best 
uality,  in  the  least  time.     I  regret  that  the  merit  of  having  dis- 
ovored   these   concurrent   causes  of  permanent,    never-ceasing 
•peration,  as  he  calls  them,  cannot  be  allowed  to  A  B  C  junior; 
or,  I  dare  say,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  them  for  the  first 
*^^^  and  that  neither  the  Highland  Society,  nor  Leonidas,  nor 
vep  "^e  Co  'U^-to"  ''f  *^'*  T^armer's  Magazine,  had  atiy  idea  of 
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To  dispute  with  a  servant  is  not  perhaps  very  seemly,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  contend  with  him  about  the  quantum  of  the 
operation  of  any  cause  that  leads  to  good  ploughing  as  an  effect. 
In  ploughing-matches,  he  sees  no  good  effect  whatever  ;  he  sees 
them  as  things  superfluous  and  nugatory.  The  other  causes 
which  cooperate  to  encourage  good  ploughing,  have  had  such  a 
*  supremacy  and  elEcacy, '  that  nothing  more  is  wanting ;  and 
neither  the  marked  attention  of  the  public,  nor  the  patronage  ot 
men  of  superior  station,  nor  the  premiums  awarded  by  them  to 
such  as  excel  in  good  ploughing,  are  of  the  smallest  use  to  en- 
courage that  art,  already  arrived  at  perfection. 

My  servant,  in  his  delineations  of  men  and  tilings,  has  repre- 
sented the  readers  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  as  people  destitute 
of  intelligence,  and  the  Highland  Society  as  a  set  of  men  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  objects  which  they  have  in  view,  arid  very  mucn. 
in  need  of  instructions  from  their  old  acquaintance  the  ABC. 
He  sees  nothing  but  perverseness  in  the  managers  of  manufacto- 
ries, and  in  the  chaisefuls  of  people  who  come  to  visit  their 
works  :  yet  he  sees  much  good  resulting  from  all  this  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a  wood  close  by  him  cannot  be  seen  for  the  trees : 
and  though  he  can  easily  see  tnree  halfpence  worth  of  herrings^ 
he  cannot  perceive  a  larger  parcel  close  by  him  worth  eleven- 
pence. But,  when  he  casts  his  eyes  on  ploughs  and  ploughmen^ 
and  examines  their  work,  tliere  is  nothing  but  absolute  perfec-^ 
tion  there  \  it  is  impossible,  by  any  new  incitements,  and  parti- 
cularly by  attentive  inspections  and  premiums,  at  ploughing- 
matches  to  excite  the  smallest  spark  of  emulation,  or  to  improve 
either  the  implements  or  the  work.  Every  plough  whatever- 
Scots,  English,  or  of  any  other  country,  is  already  cotnplete  ;  and 
all  the  ploughed  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  well  dressed  ;  nor  cari 
the  ploughmen  be  improved  by  emulation,  or  by  recompense^ 
farther  than  they  are  already,  by  *  causes  of  never-ceasing  opera-* 
tion  cooperating  to  that  end  ! ' 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  decisive  issue  to  which  your  cbrrespondent 
ABC  has  brought  this  matter.  No  doubt  out  he  is  the  man; 
And,  certainly,  if  the  Highland  Society  would  publish  a  match 
at  caricature  writing,  he  is  likely  to  obtain  the  first  prize.  I  hope 
that  respectable  and  public-spirited  Body  of  Men  will  take  this 
hint}  and  give  over  advertising  for  ploughing-matches,  that  my 
truly  and  renownetl  servant  may  have  an  opportunity,  not  only 
to  display  tlie  powers  that  he  possesses  in  that  field,  but  to  prove^ 
if^fgd/icf  how  superior  he  is,  and  to  obtain  the  due  reward  ot 
hi% distinguished  merit.  I  am,  &c. 
A  VkJ^i/^^^  .^  ^O"^*  Leonid  AS. 
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NOTE  BT  THE  CONDUCTOR  ON  THE  FOREGOING  LETTER. 

Parties  being  fully  heard,  we  beg  leave  to  close  the  debate, 
and  to  refuse  further  representations.  It  is  not-  our  wish  that 
papers  such  as  those  alluded  to  should  frequently  appear  in  the 
Magazine,  though  we  have  no  particular  objection  against  them, 
when  guided  by  judgement,  and  animated  by  good  humour.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  they  tend  little  to  edification,  and  only 
serve  to  relieve  the  Magazine  from  that  monotony  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  a  publication  exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  af- 
fairs. Under  this  impression,  we  have  repeatedly  indulged  seve- 
ral .  ingenious  correspondents,  thinking,  when  gratifying  them, 
that  we  contributed  to  tjj^ amusement  of  our  readers  ;  or  at  least, 
that  we  introduced  a  variety  which  served  to  make  the  rest  of 
our  quarterly  dish  better  relished. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF   THt    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  UtUitij  of  Noticing  Scottish  Improvements. 

Sir, 

The  increasing  correspondence  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  an 
intimated  in  the  close  of  your  last  Volume,  must  give  pleasure  to 
every  one  of  its  readers,  being  the  surest  test  of  the  estima- 
tlon  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  public.  And,  if  I  am  able  to 
form  a  right  judgement,  the  last  Number  of  that  Volume,  from 
the  variety  of  useful  economical  discussion,  and  interesting  infor- 
mation, which  it  contains,  is  not  the  least  valuable  tnat  has 
appeared. 

By  economical  discussion,  I  mean  the  paper  on  the  Legal  En- 
durance of  a  Lease  ;  the  Report  of  the  Process  against  a  Tenant 
for  Sowing  Wheat ;  the  Remarks  on  Baron  Hepburn's  Outline 
View  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  the  Review  of  Mr  Bell's  Treatise  on 
Leases  ;  and  other  disquisitions  of  the  same  sort : — And,  by  in- 
leresting  information,  I  allude  to  the  two  paragraphs  in  your 
eading  article  of  Agricultural  Intelligence,  respecting  the  sale  of 
Mr  CuUey's  sheep,  and  Mr  Sitwell's  purchase  of  cattle  of  the 
.lorth-west  Highland  breed  j  and,  more  particularly,  the  article 
n  the  Perthshire  Quarterly  Report,  respecting  the  Locheam  and- 
\Y  Canals,  as  projected  works  of  great  public  utility. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  is  a  work  so  excellent  in  its  plaQf* 

nat  I  believe  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  suggest  any  improf#i4  • 

iient  thereof;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to.  say,  that  t^  !* 

imye  fofniJtifjapv     b'^itorht,   *}iat  5*  all    f-cp^"    jublic  works  ie«  ^', 
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cently  executed,  or  at  present  in  agitation,  and  likely  to  be 
carried  forward,  in  Scotland,  were  shortly  noticed  in  your  ar- 
ticle of  leading  intelligence,  or  in  some  other  department  of 
the  Magazine,  the  mention  might  create  an  additional  interest, 
and  convey  to  the  public  most  useful  information,  even  although 
Some  of  the  works  themselves  were  not  immediately  connected 
with  agriculture.  For  it  appears  to  me,  tliat  wherever  a  large 
sum  of  money  is  to  be  laid  out,  let  the  object  be  what  it  will,  the 
expenditure  tends,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  I  look 
upon  the  construction  of  a  caual  or  harbour,  the  erection  of  a 
bridge,  the  formation  of  a  garden,  or  the  execution  of  a  planta- 
tion, in  the  above  respect,  nearly  in  the  same  point  of  view  5  over 
and  above  the  facilities  which  they  give  to  agriculture, — the  two 
first  by  conveyance,  and  the  two  last  by  raising  nursery,  and  pro- 
ducing timber. 

The  public  mention  of  great  and  useful  works,  is  net  only  a 
tribute  due  to  the  projectors  and  promoters  of  them,  but  may 
operate  as  an  incitement  to  others  to  imitate  the  example.  The 
snort  notifications  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  given  in 
the  Magazine,  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  that  great 
national  work  the  Caledonian  Canal,  have  always  been,  in  so  far 
as  I  have  understood,  most  acceptable  to  all  your  readers,  and 
anxiously  vnshed  to  be  continued.  And,  doubtless,  that  magni- 
ficent undertaking  is  to  be  viewed  not  more  as  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  commerce  than  of  agriculture.  From  the 
vast  sum  of  money  that  must  necessarily  be  expended  in  the  con- 
struction ;  from  the  increased  population  that  will  of  course  take 
f>lace  along  its  track ;  and  from  the  easy  means  that  it  will  afford 
or  the  transportation  of  manure  to,  and  of  every  sort  of  farm 
produce  from,  the  countries  lying  upon  its  banks,  it  is  likely  to 
occasion  a  new  aera  of  expenditure,  and  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, in  that  part  of  the  country.  And  from  the  example 
that  it  will  furnish  of  the  projecting  and  executing  of  great  un- 
dertakings, and  from  the  actual  knowledge  and  experience  that 
it  will  afford  of  real  and  substantial  labour  and  workmanship,  it 
is  likely  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  ideas 
and  modes  of  thinking,  of  the  people  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  a  subordinate  degree,  no  body,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that 
tbe  great  improvements  carried  on  at  Inverary,  by  the  late  and 
two  KMrmer  Dukes  of  Argyle,  besides  the  money  expended  in  the 
necudon  of  them,  contributed,  in  a  material  degree,  to  excite 
a  1|>tlit  of  improvement,  and  to  ameliorate  the  agriculture  of  the 
^irtftdb' district.     Every  one  will  allow,  that  tlie  vast  improvement 
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of  the  estate  of  Callendar,  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
Forbes,  has  been  of  the  most  beneficial  consequence  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Every  one  will  most  readily  grant,  that  the  erec- 
tion of  the  two  bridges  at  Fochabers  and  Dunkcld,  over  the  great 
rivers  Spey  and  Tay,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Athole  j  and  will  rejoice  that  the 
public  spirit  of  these  two  respectable  noblemen  should  be  ge- 
nerally known.  Every  one  will  join  in  approbation  of  its  being 
known,  that  the  Earls  of  Murray,  and  Findlater,  and  Fife,  have 
made  immense  plantations  on  their  estates  in  the  north-east  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  which  promise  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  country.  And  every  one  will  assent  to 
the  truth,  that  the  magnificent  gardens  erected  by  tlie  late  Mr 
Murray  of  Broughton,  near  Kirkcudbright ;  those  by  General 
Wemyss  in  Fifeshire  ;  and  those  more  lately  erected,  or  just  now 
erecting,  by  Mr  Maule  of  Panmurc,  near  Brechin  in  Forfarshire, 
have  given  employment  to  ;*  multitude  of  labourers,  and  been  the 
cause  of  putting  into  circulation  very  considerable  sums  of  mo- 
ney. Many  instances  of  similar  works  lately  executed,  or  just 
now  going  forward,  might  be  mentioned. 

I  have  in  my  eye  three  or  four  great  works  at  present  going 
on  in  Scotland,  a  few  notices  respecting  each  of  which  wouldf 
J  am  persuaded,  form  an  interesting  paragraph  to  most  of  your 
readers.     Among  these  are  the  great  buildings,  and  other  im- 
provements of  the  E.irl  of  Wemysb,  at  Gossford  in  East-Lothian  ; 
the  Paisley  Canal,  and  the  harbour  and  new  town  of  Ardrossan 
in  Ayrshire,  projected  and  carrying  forward  by  the  Earl  of  Eg- 
lintoun  ;   the  magnificent  house  now  erecting,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  I  understand  are  projected,  by  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field at  Scoonc  in   Perthshire  j    the   great  ameliorations  which 
were   projected  by  the  late   Earl  of  Galloway  on  his  estate  of 
Baldoon   in  Wigtonshire,  in  consequence  of  the  late  set  of  that 
estate,  which  fall  now  to  be  executed  by  his  son  die  present  Earl, 
and  which  have  been  already  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  Magazine. 
The  noble  new  wet  dock  at  Leith,  from  v/liat  has  been  at  differ- 
ent times  said  about  it  in  the  newspaper >,  is,   I  presume,  pretty 
generally  known  ;  but  the  new  harbourii  to  be  formed  at  Thurso, 
Wick,  Port-Gower,  and  Frasersburgh,  on  the  north-c;ist  coast  of 
Scotland  ;  that  at  Kclcnsburg,   on  the  Clyde  opposite  to  Green- 
ock ;   the   enlargement  of  the  harbour  of  (Greenock  itself ;  the 
completion   of  the   Crin^n  Canal  ;  and,  finally,  the  progress  pf 
the  new  roads  to  be  made  in  various  directions  through  the  North 
and  West  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  the  harbours  to  be  formed 
at  different  places,  to  connect  them  with  each  other,  may  eaeh 
pf   them  occasionally  furnish   in:crcsting    and  acceptable  pan^ 
jraphs. 

Nor 
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Nor  would  I  be  averse  to  see  an  occasional  notice  of  such  plan- 
tations and  pleasure  grounds,  as  are  now  generally  formed  a<*> 
round  the  mansions  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  almost 
e?ery  corner  of  Scotland.  Such  are  those  lately  done  at  Valley- 
field^  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart,  in  Fifeshire ;  those 
now  carrying  forward  at  Machany,  the  seat  of  General  Drum- 
mond  in  Perthshire ;  and  those  M'hich  I  understand  have  been 
lately  projected  and  designed  for  Leuchie,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hugh 
Hamilton  Dalrymple,  Bart,  near  North  Berwick,  in  Haddington-s 
shire ;  and  many  others.  All  such  objects  create  an  additional 
interest  in  the  country,  both  by  bringing  strangers  to  see  them, 
and  by  attaching  the  proprietors  more  closely  to  tlie  spots.  The 
art  of  forming  such  places  has  hitherto  been  denominated  /a/;J» 
scape  gardctiingy  but,  I  believe,  is  now  more  properly  called  pictU" 
usque  improvctnetit.  How  many  strangers  have  Inverary,  Tay- 
mouth,  and  Dunkeld  invited  to  visit  Scotland,  when  there  were 
few  other  such  places  to  be  seen  ?  Now  we  have  a  great  many, 
and  the  number  is  increasing  every  day.  And  surely,  from  the 
inequality  of  the  surface,  and  the  magnificent  natural  objects 
that  every  where  present  themselves,  no  country  whatever  is 
more  calculated  for  a  beautiful  display  of  picturesque  improve- 
ment than  Scotland. 

Should  it  be  objected  by  any  of  your  readers,  that  these  are 
unfit  subjects  for  the  Magazine,  I  answer,  that  I  now  conskler 
the  Farmer's  Magazine  as  the  general  vehicle,  tlirough  which  we 
expect  to  have  conveyed  to  the  public  every  thing  connected  with 
the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  Scotland  \    and  I  contend, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  the 
formation  of  a  road,  or  the  execution  of  a  plantation,  have,  in 
many  instances,  a  more  general  tendency  to  the  advancement  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood,  than  the  bringing  into  til- 
lage a  field,  the  enclosing  a  farm,  or  even  the  opening  up  of  a 
limestone  quarry  ;  for  with  respect  to  this  last  in  particuLirj  with- 
out roads  and  bridges,  it  may  be  of  very  little  use.     And  I   am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  in  a  work  intended  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  the  country,  every  circumstance  that  may  tend, 
even  in  a  remote  degree,  to  forward  that  prosperity,  may  be  pro- 
perly and  legitimately  introduced.     Perhaps,  our  celebrated  coun- 
tryman Dr  Adam  Smith  has  too  much  narrowed  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  his  great  political  work,  when  he  limits  useful  or  pro- 
ductive labour  to  such  as  brings  an  actual  return,  or  can  be  con- 
verted to  bring  a  return  ;  for  although,  in  many  cases,  some  of 
the  labours  of  a  Mansfield  or  an  Erskine,  a  Garrick  or  a  Siduons, 
•  Cllllen  or  a  Blair3  may  not  produce  much  actual  return,  yet 

L  4  their 
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their  labours  cannot,  nevertheless,  be  properly  said  to  be  without 
great  use. 

And  further,  in  answer  to  those  who  might  deem  the  subjects 
I  have  mentioned  as  unfit  for  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  the  celebrated  farming  tours  of  Mr  Arthur 
Young,  the  most  voluminous  of  all  writers  on  agriculture,  pub- 
lished  some  of*  them  thirty  years  ago,  contain  not  only  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  remarkable  architectural  objects  in  the  circuit  of 
his  several  journies,  but,  in  many  cases,  a  complete  and  critical  list 
of  the  paintings  contained  within  them,  and  uniformly  an  account 
of  the  pleasure  grounds  circumjacent.  And  more  lately,  when 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  prefident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  gave  in- 
ftrudlions  to  the  furvcyors  appointed  by  the  Board,  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  ft  ate  of  agriculture  in  the  fcveral  counties  of  Great 
Britain ;  one  of  thefe  inftru£lions  uniformly  was,  to  take  parti- 
cular account,  and  make  report  of,  not  only  the  offices  and  other 
farming  conveniences  about  the  feats  of  the  proprietors,  but  alfo 
the  manfion-houfes  themfelves.  And  laftly,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  nioft  reputable  magazines,  and  other  periodical  works 
now  publiOied  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  although  their  objeds 
be  profeflcdly  literary,  do  not  fail  to  refer ve  a  place  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  progrefs  and  prefent  ftate  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  philofophical  and  mechanical  difcovcries,  and 
of  the  arts,  for  the  period. 

With  thefe  ftrong  inftances  before  me,  I  have  been  emboldened 
to  recommend  your  following  the  example  ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
I  requeft  it  to  be  underftood,  that  any  fuggeftion  which  I  may 
venture  to  offer  is  always  given  only  by  way  of  hint,  knowing 
well  that  your  own  judgment  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not  proper 
for  the  Magazine,  is  far  fuperior  to  mine  ;  befides,  being  fcnfible 
that  you  have  many  among  your  numerous  and  highly  refpe^iable 
correfpondents,  who  are  much  better  qualified  to  give  advice  than 
I  am.     Yours,  &c. 

London^  I2th  Jan,  1 807,  Amicus  ScoTiJZ. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  arc  greatly  obliged  to  Amicus  Scotia  for  his  useful  hintaj 
and  assure  him  that  no  pains  shall  be  spared,  so  far  as  our  extri 
tions  can  go,  to  procure  the  most  correct  account  of  every  in|i 
provement,  either  in  Scotland  or  England,  which  is  conn< 
with  rural  affairs.  To  accomplish  what  is  wanted,  we  reqi 
the  assistance  of  our  numerous  friends.  The  Magazine  is  by 
means  confined  to  agriculture  in  its  strictest  sense ;  but  embi 
many  subjects  distantly  related  -cither  to  the  theory  or  practi* 
that  art. 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  a  Farmer  understanding  the  pro^ 
per  Cultivation  of  a  Kitclten  Garden, — Of  his  being  acquainted  s§ 
much  ^th  the  Science  of  Botany y  as  to  know  ivlmt  is  meant  hy  the 
Sexual  System  of  Plants, 

A  Fragment. 


<  Laudato  in^entia  rura^ 


Exiguum  colito.  * 

It  is  a  common  error  with  too  many  farmers,  not  to  pay  pro- 
per attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  kitchen  garden,  in  not 
considering  the  different  profit  arising  from  the  crop  of  a  well 
cultivated  kitchen  garden,  and  the  value  of  an  acre  of  corn ;  nor 
will  they  scarcely  suffer  a  load  of  dung  to  be  used  in  the  garden, 
where  it  could  produce  more  than  double  the  profit,  than  if  car- 
ried into  the  field. 

By  paying  a  proper  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  garden 
crops,  whilst  growing,  the  farmer  would  see  the  advantage  whicK 
accrues  by  weeding,  hoeing,  and  earthing  up  various  plants  j  and 
this  would  soon  teach  him  to  pursue  similar  methods,  in  culti- 
vating similar  plants  in  the  field. 

Agriculture  is  the  rough  culture  of  the  land  ;  but  the  more  it 
imitates  the  cultivation  of  a  garden,  so  much  more  profitable  it 
will  prove  to  him;  and  there  is  no  method  so  judicious,  of  teach- 
ing a  farmer  to  be  a  good  gardener,  than  observing  tlie  manner 
in  which  ground  is  cultivated  by  a  skilful  gardener,  and  imitate 
him  in  sowing  and  planting  in  a  similar  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  ;  especially,  in  keeping  young  crops  clear  from  weeds^ 
and  at  proper  times  hoeing  and  earthing  them  up ;  for  the  lighter 
ground  lies,  so  much  more  readily  it  will  attract  the  rain  and 
/  dews. 

A  kitchen  garden,  for  a  farmer,  ought  also  to  be  much  larger 
than  what  is  wanted  for  the  consumption  of  his  family,  as  the 
overplus  of  every  sort  can  always  be  used  by  his  horses,  sheep, 
cattle,  pigs  and  poultry  -,  and  part  of  some  crops  of  almost  every 
sort,  ought  to  be  appropriated  for  raising  seed,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  him  of  hav- 
ing the  true  |fort  he  would  wish  to  cultivate. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  understanding  the  cultivation  of  a 
kitchen-garden,  there  is  a  science,  the  knowledge  of  which  will 
•dn  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer^  that  is^  botany ;  I  mean  so  much 
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of  it  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  sex- 
ual system  of  plants. 

This  knowledge  he  will  easily  acquire  by  perusing  Rousseau's 
Letters  on  Botany,  published  with  additions  by  Martyn,  a  volume 
in  8vo.,  about  seven  or  eight  shillings  value. 

By  perusing  this  work,  he  will  soon  be  instructed  in  distin- 
guishing the  male  and  female  part  of  a  flower,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  science.  There  is  also  an  explanation  *  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  a  plant,  which  in  many  instances  he  will  find 
very  useful  to  him. 

This  will  enable  him  to  know  the  distinction  of  tlie  male  and 
female  flowers  of  a  cucumber,  and  not  to  pull  off  the  male  blos- 
soms, which  ignorant  persons  call  false  blossoms,  and  which 
practice,  if  pursued,  will  prevent  any  cucumbers  from  coming 
to  perfection. 

Hautbois  strawberries,  also,  frequently  will  not  produce  any 
fruit  by  planting  male  plants  instead  of  female,  and  neither  the 
master  nor  gardener  know  the  cause :  these,  however,  are  but 
trifling  circumstances,  as  to  the  consequence  of  them,  in  regard 
to  farming. 

Farmers  are  frequently  disappointed  in  their  tares,  by  not 
knowing  how  to  distinguish  the  winter  from  the  spring  variety  : 
by  sowing  a  few  in  a  pot,  he  wiil  instantly  discover  whether  nc 
has  the  right  sort,  by  the  different  shape  of  the  leaves. 

If  any  one  should  wish  to  raise  a  new  sort  of  cabbage,  by 
making  the  drumhead  partake  of  some  of  the  property  of  hardi- 
ness of  the  red ;  or  the  white  round  turnip  to  be  united  with  the 
Swedish;  the  science  of  botany  will  enable  him  to  raise  such  new 
varieties  of  plants,  from  the  sale  of  which  seed,  a  great  profit 
would  frequently  arise. 

Besides  these  few  instances  v/hich  are  mentioned,  there  are 
innumerable  others  to  induce  a  person  to  apply  a  little  of  his 
time  in  learning  the  principles  of  the  science  of  botany,  which 
would  soon  repay  him,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

If  he  wants  to  raise  seed  of  cabbages,  turnips,  or  any  other 
plants,  it  will  inform  him  of  the  necessity  of  planting  each  sort 
at  a  great  distance,  in  order  to  prevent  tne  farina  or  male  part 
from  impregnating  the  other,  and  producing  a  false  or  spuriou? 
sort,  disappointing  both  himself  and  his  customers,  and  gaining 
discredit  and  loss,  instead  of  profit  and  credit. 


NOTE    BY    THE    CONDUCTOR. 


Thk  above  fragment  was  some  time  ago  transmitted  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr  Richard  Weston,  and  was  delayed  publication  in 

hopes 
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hopes  that  the  remainder  would  afterwards  .be  communicated. 
This  hope  cannot  now  be  realized,  that  distinguished  man  hav- 
ing departed  this  life  lately,  at  Leicester,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age.  The  fragment,  as  a  sample  of  his  talents,  is  therefore  pre- 
sented without  alteration  \  indeed,  none  was  required,  the  au- 
thor's ideas  being  sound  as  to  practice,  and  expressed  with  pre- 
cision. 

Mr  Weston  was  a  multifarious  writer,  and  author  of  many 
books  on  agriculture  and  horticulture,  besides  various  articles  fur- 
nished to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  other  periodical  works. 
In  a  letter  now  before  us,  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  pub- 
lished, 1.  Tracts  on  Agriculture  and  Gardenings  with  a  Chronolo- 
gical Catalogue  of  Authors,  from  14-80.  This  book  was  sold  at 
'7s.  6d.,  and  has  gone  through  two  editions.  2.  Tlie  Universal 
Botanist^  4  vol.  8vo.,  with  plates  :  3.  The  English  Floroy  describ- 
ing the  plants  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain,  8vo : 

4.  The  Gardener^ s  and  Planter^ s  Kalendar^  12mo,  two  editions  : 

5.  The  Gardener^ s  Pocket  Kalendar^  four  editions  ;  besides  many 
others.  jWc  understand  that  Mr  Weston  had  various  works  in 
hand  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  hope  care  will  be  used  that 
these  shall  not  be  lost.  Every  thing  from  the  pen  of  such  a  man^ 
one  who  seems  to  have  conjoined  theory  witli  art,  must  be  high- 
ly valuable  \  and  should  his  representatives  or  executors  be  pleas- 
ed to  favour  us  with  any  hints  on  these  matters,  we  will  with 
pleasure  announce  their  intentions  to  the  public,  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  widely  extended  publication.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  tlic  Husbatidrtj  of  Liverness^shire, 

Sir, 

If  every  communication  stood  in  need  of  a  motto,  I  think  I 
might  adopt  for  this,  the  common  one  of  tempora  mutantur  et  not 
in  mis  \  but,  without  further  preface,  I  shall  intrude  on  you  so 
far,  as  to  say,  that  the  description  of  the  changed  times,  given 
with  so  much  spirit  by  your  East-Lothian  Correspondent,  afford- 
ed me  both  much  amusement  and  room  for  reflection ;  for  his 
pen  traces  his  subject  so  much  con  amove ^  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  what  he  relates. 

While  such  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  those  districts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  the  High- 
Ifiad  regions,  which  differed,  of  old,  from  every  other  part  of  the 

empire, 
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empire,  should  have  likewise  undergone  a  great  metamorphosfl 
within  the  last  half  century,  or  I  may  rather  say,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  for  it  is  during  this  last  period  that  the  improvements 
in  agriculture  have  so  sensibly  altered  the  face  of  the  country  and  of 
the  inhabitants.  About  sixty  years  ago.  Highland  manners  might 
be  esteemed  in  a  kind  of  torpid  state,  their  old  animating  princi- 
ple having  expired,  and  no  new  bias  been  brought  forward  in  its 
place.  Riot,  rapine,  and  feudal  festivity  having  been  curbed*  into 
tame  submission,  the  unhappy  Highlanders  felt  all  the  privatibnt 
which  their  new  state  brought  on  them,  without  estimating  the 
comforts  of  the  change  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  taste. 
Thus  a  long  period  of  time  necessarily  elapsed  for  the  old  race 
to  die,  or  to  emigrate  in  despair,  and  for  a  new  people  to  spring 
up,  willing  to  taste  the  pains  and  the  pleasures  of  rustic  labour. 
Besides  this  consideration,  proper  examples  to  invigorate  the 
commencement  of  agricultural  enterprise,  were  almost  tot^ly 
wanting ;  pride,  laziness,  and  distrust,  were  to  be  first  over- 
come, most  particularly  the  last ;  for  no  Highlander  will  admit 
the  possibility  of  success  in  a  new  plan,  if  he  has  not  seen  it. 
Yet,  Sir,  at  the  period  in  which  we  now  live,  every  difficulty  has 
been  got  the  better  of ;  and  I  believe  that  few  parts  of  Scot«* 
I  land  have  more  rapidly  advanced  towards  fertility  and  value^  than 
the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Ross  ;  or  are  occupied  by  people 
by  whom  farming  is  conducted  with  more  intelligence  and  profit. 
The  manners  of  the  Highlands  (I  shall  chiefly  confine  myself 
to  Inverness  and  its  neighbourhood)  have  indeed  experienced  so- 
complete  a  change,  that  the  present  race  have  not  retained  the 
smallest  similarity  to  their  forefathers;  in  town  and  country  every 
thing  has  changed, — and  that  so  rapidly  and  so  fundamentally, 
that  the  old  customs  of  their  fathers  can  hardly  be  credited  by 
their  refined  successors. 

Our  present  county  capital  can  vie  with  London  in  the  assort- 
ment of  rich  goods  displayed  for  sale  in  its  shops — the  hotelsy 
md  every  other  accommodation,  are  of  the  first  style — the  inter- 
course with  Leith  and  London,  regular  and  incessant — manufac- 
•^res  are  established,   and  yearly  rising,   in  every  part  of  the 
^jwn — our  females  are  luxurious  in  their  attire,  and  as  fickle  at 
^e  seasons ;  and,  within  these  twenty-five  years,  the  town,  from 
1  -leap  of  rubbish  and  decayed  buildmgs,  has  been  transformed 
•.cO  a  state  of  neatness,  and  even  a  degree  of  elegance.     In  every 
rrner,  the  bustle  of  trade  is  to  be  met,  and   few  idlers,  except' 
li  fortune,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.     This  forms  a  wonder*  • 
"I  contrast  with  its  state  fifty  years  ago.     At  that  time  there  waf'-. 
40t  ^  TOO'^  hous*"  'n  the  w'li/^^  town,  or  a  street  fit  for  a  carriage*' 
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to  roll  on.  In  the  best  family,  the  bed-room  received  the  com- 
pany ill  which  the  dinner  was  likewise  served  up.  In  the  shops, 
the  most  common  comforts  of  life  were  not  to  be  found,  and 
indeed  were  seldom  called  for.  A  hogshead  of  porter  was  not 
to  be  procured  in  the  whole  of  the  North;  and  the  miserable  smack 
which  carried  on  the  London  trade,  was  employed  in  only  two 
annual  voyages  ;  while,  at  present,  four  or  five  beautiful  vessels 
bring  each  six  or  eight  cargoes  to  our  port.  As  no  blessing  is 
without  some  alloy,  litigation  was  formerly  so  little  known  or 
profitable,  that  two  or  three  lawyers  lived  very  meagerly  ;  while, 
at  present,  more  than  a  dozen  evince,  by  their  looks  and  mode 
of  living,  that  they  are  not  condemned  to  spend  their  lives  in  a 
land  of  sterility.  Except  during  the  great  Martinmas  market, 
the  streets  exhibited  a  silent  and  dismal  scene.  Every  person  who 
could  afford  it,  passed  the  night  in  drunken  conviviality,  and  either 
consumed  the  day  in  the  same,  or  in  sleeping  off  the  preceding 
debauch.  The  hovel  which  served  for  an  inn  was  beyond  all  de- 
scription dirty,  cold,  mean  and  comfortless. 

With  the  Martinmas  market  commenced  a  scene  of  festivity, 
which,  joining  with  the  Christmas  holidays,  lasted  till  the  end  of 
March.  This  market  brought  an  immense  crowd  of  all  descrip- 
tions from  the  country  ;  and  the  business  of  the  year  was  arrang- 
ed amidst  its  confusion  and  intoxication.  The  greatest  ladies  of 
the  county  did  not  scorn  to  attend  this  famous  scene  of  traffic  ; 
and  I  have  often  been  shewn  the  stances  in  the  street,  where  se- 
veral of  them  personally  plied  and  disposed  of  the  produce  of 
their  farms,  which  were  ostentatiously  displayed  in  covered 
booths.  The  country,  if  possible,  presented  a  more  forlorn  as- 
pect than  the  capital.  There  was  hardly  a  wheeled  cart  in  the 
parish  of  Inverness.  The  finest  fields  around  the  town  were  cul- 
tivated, till  within  these  twenty  years,  by  the  old  plough  drawn 
by  six  or  eight  little  horses  and  oxen.  Hardly  an  acre  together  was 
under  the  same  kind  of  crop  ;  the  rigs  were  short  and  crooked, 
and  covered  with  numerous  cairns  of  stones  \  and  green  crops  and 
fallows  were  almost  totally  unknown  :  so  that,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  potatoes,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  people 
could  support  life^  or  make  their  land  fit  to  bear  any  sort  of  crop. 
While  this  was  the  case  with  the  best  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  that  the  more  distant  parts  were 
far  worse  farmed.  Indeed,  the  whole  art  of  agriculture,  in  most 
of  the  districts,  consisted  in  slightly  scratching  the  soil ;  and, 
after  throwing  the  seed,  and  running  a  small  harrow  over  it, 
tbejr  left  the  rest  to  Providence,  without  troubling  themselves 
tkfimx  Ui#  crop  any  further  till  it  was  ready  for  the  sickle. 
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The  summer  was  passed  at  the  shealings,  or  hill  grazings ;  and, 
during  the  milk  season,  in  some  degree  of  plenty :    But  the  win- 
ter was  a  season  of  famine  and  contrivance.     The  cattle  were 
forced  to  part  with  a  quantity  of  their  bloody  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  their  masters  j  and,  being  turned  out  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, grew  so  wild  at  the  return  of  spring,  as  often  to  be  hunt- 
ed, and  even  shot  like  deer.     The  minds  of  the  people  were  so 
filled  with  superstitious  notions  and  tales  of  witchcraft  and  su- 
pernatural   interferences,    that   they   were   incapable   of  paying 
attention  to  any  thing  else,  unless  to  the  festive  avocations  X)t  at- 
tendance upon  weddings  and  funerals,  which  were  generally  ren- 
dered very  memorable  by  some  bloody  conflict,  or  other  melan- 
choly occurrence.     As  to  houses  and  farm-steadings,  they  were 
no  better  than  the  meanest  kind  of  turf  huts.     This  was  so  much 
the  case,  that  tlie  whole  houses  and  ofiices  of  several  estates  in 
the  county,  now  v/orth  from  10001.  to  20001.  perannum^  were  not 
then  wortn  2001.  Sterling.     The  Highlanders  had  not  only  no 
turn  for  fine  buildings,  but  they  really  detested  them ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  you  could  not  punish  a  laird,  sixty  years  ago,  more  ef- 
fectually, than  by  taking  him  from  his  smoky  hovel,  to  dwell  in 
a  house  such  as  we  deem  comfortable  at  present.     So  true  it  is, 
that  de  gustibus  non  disputandtim.     It  is  this  disposition  to  cherish 
old  habits,  that  renders  all  improvements  so  hard  to  establish. 
From  what  we  have  been  used  to,  however  homely  and  inconve- 
nient, we  can  draw  comfort ;  our  minds  are,  from  habit,  satis- 
fied and  at  ease.     But  it  often  takes  a  length  of  time  to  make  us 
sensible  of  the  rationality  of  the  best  innovations  ;  and,  after- 
wards, it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us  to  assimilate  ourselves  to 
them,  by  getting  quit  of  our  most  inveterate  propensities* — Na^ 
t  If  ram  si  ftirco  expellas  usque  recur  ret. 

The  same  distaste  which  the  Highlanders  had  for  the  labours 
of  agriculture,  and  for  the  comforts  of  building,  they  likewise 
entertained  for  every  other  measure  calculated  to  spread  improve- 
ment.  Roads  and  bridges  were  objects  of  their  detestation 
and  constant  hostility ;  for  they  destroyed  them  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  and  as  much  as  possible  avoided  making  use 
of  them  ;  preferring  paths  and  mountainous  courses  of  their  own, 
to  the  more  easy  line  of  the  high-way.  With  such  a  people,  it 
cannot  be  wonderful,  that  agriculture  was  tardy  in  coming  to 
perfection,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  leases  were 
almost  unknown  \  and  it  must  give  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity to  reflect,  that  so  many  difficulties  have  been  removed, 
and  such  a  rapid  progress  made  in  this  most  useful  of  pursuits. 
Whoever  descends  into  the  valley  of  Inverness,  where,  thirty 
y^ars  ago,  nothing  presented  itself  to  the  eye  but  wretched  hut$ 

and 
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and  b.irbarous  tillage,  will  now  behold  a  country  presenting  fields 
bearing  the  most  luxuriant  and  valuable  crops,  and  farm-stead- 
ings of  the  neatest  construction,  and  with  the  most  approved 
machinery  generally  upon  the  farms  of  tenants.  The  people 
have  lost  the  haggard  and  broken-hearted  look  which  they  pre- 
sented formerh*^ ;  and,  finding  the  sweets  of  industry,  apply  with 
cheerfulness  to  labour.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry  has  improv- 
ed in  an  astonishing  degree.  Sixty  years  ago,  few  of  the  men 
wore  shirts  5  and,  even  with  the  ladies  of  family,  shoes  were  not 
the  ornaments  of  every  day.  Now,  every  body  has  a  supply  of 
Knen,  and  shoes  are  in  common  use  with  the  country  girls,  who 
go  to  market  arrayed,  not  only  becomingly,  but  at  no  small  ex- 
pense* The  value  of  land  has  risen  perhaps  more  rapidly  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  Thirty  years  ago,  hardly  any 
estates  were  let  by  the  acre,  or  even  measured.  At  present,  six 
guineas  is  a  very  common  rent  for  an  acre,  and  that  at  some  lit- 
de  distance  from  the  town.     Those  arable  estates  which,  sixty 

I  ears  ago,  were  rented  at  3001.  per  annum^  or  even  less,  are  now 
•t  at  I5O0L  or  20001. 5  and  the  tenants  having  leases  are  now 
more  thriving  than  formerly,  when  the  rent  was  smaller.  The 
demand  for  butcher-meat  has  increased  in  the  town  and  neigh-» 
bourhood  to  such  a  degree,  that  certainly  the  consumption  is 
twenty  times  greater  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  most 
flourishing  tradesmen  never  tasted  fresh  meat  for  many  months 
in  the  year.  The  hills,  which  presented  an  uniform  bleak  ap- 
pearance, are  now  rendered  beautiful  by  extensive  plantations ; 
and  this  taste  is  so  fast  increasing,  as  to  promise  to  convert  into 
thriving  forests  a  vast  tract  of  our  Highland  wastes.  So  difficult 
is  prejudice  to  extirpate,  that  those  gentlemen  who  first  set  these 
plant? tions  forward,  were  not  only  not  imitated,  but  were  ridi- 
culed as  visionary  persons  attempting  impossibilities.  They  have 
lived,  however,  to  establish  the  wisdom  of  their  enterprizes; 
and  have  demonstrated,  that  every  tree  which  will  flourish  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  will  come  to  perfection  in  the  High- 
lands. Thus,  Sir,  with  all  these  improvements,  and  with  the 
completion  of  our  grand  canal,  the  noble  gift  of  government, 
this  country  presents,  perhaps,  more  pleasinrj  prospects  of  per- 
fection in  agriculture  and  population,  than  any  other  corner  of 
the  island.  May  these  increase,  and  render  nappy  a  grateful 
people  !     I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

Severus* 


TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

* 

On  tlie  Ancient  Huslandrij  of  Roxburghshire. 

Sir, 

The    inponioiis    author    of    *  Obsen^aflons    on    Forfarshire 

Husbamlry,  '  inserted  in  your  Magazine  for  May  last,  very 
justly  remarks,  that  *  not  only  does  tlie  history  of  every  county 
of  Scotland,  but  of  every  portion  of  Europe,  at  a  .particular  pe- 
riod of  its  progress,  exhibit  a  like  appearance.  Minute,  local| 
or  temporary  circumstances,  may  give  rise  to  a  trifling  or  inci- 
dental variety  ;  but  the  general  outline  will  be  found  the  same. ' 
His  description  of  the  past  state  of  husbandry  in  Forfarshire, 
appears,  in  many  particulars,  to  be  perfectly  applicable  to  the 
state  thereof  in  many  other  counties  ;  and  it  seems  quite  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  numerous  instances  of  similarity* 
I  suspect,  however,  that  the  ingenious  author  has  fallen  jper- 
haps  into  a  verbal  inaccuracy,  m  applying  the  term  iaid  and 
qufiird  to  the  mode  of  managing  the  system  of  infield  and 
9utfield,  A  class  of  occupiers  of  land,  very  similar  to  what  he 
calls  sfcclbciu  tenants^  seem  to  have  been  known  in  Roxburgh- 
shire by  the  expressive  title  of  ihirders  and  teinders ;  a  system 
of  occupancy  agreeing  in  many  particulars  to  that  of  the  Metay- 
ers in  France,  as  described  by  Mr  Arthur  Young  in  his  Tour 
through  that  country.  This  mode  of  managing  arable  land,  was 
not  only  resorted  to  by  the  proprietors,  but  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  among  those  farmers  who  held  farms  on  which 
they  did  not  reside  •,  provincially,  led  farms." 

As  explanatory  of  this  system,  I  subjoin  the  following  copy 
of  an  agreement  betwixt  the  tenant  of  a  led  farm  and  his  ihirder 
mnd  teindery  in  the  upper  part  of  Roxburghshire,  in  the  year 
1742. 

"  It  is  agreed  upon  between  and  William  Leget- 

wood,  for  workinij  the  groiuid  of on  the  following 

conditions  ;  viz.  'j  he  said  William  Legetwood  is  hereby  obliged 
to  sow  40  bolls  of  oats,  bear,  and  peas,  whereof  his  master  is 
to  have  the  third  ard  tcind  shorn  and  set  up  :  He  is  to  answer  all 
carriages  and  days  darga  belonging  to  tlie  laird  :  He  is  to  work  to 
cotters  their  corn  land,  carry  out  their  muck,  and  lead  their 
peats  •,  to  meet  the  d!kers  the  time  of  bigging  the  fold  dike ;  • 
to  uphold  the  houses  by   way  of  reparation  j  and   to  bring  foitf 

ba<T«?  of  coals   to the   place  of  his  master's  residenccw 

On  the  other  hand,  the  said is  hereby  obliged  to  aUa# 

; $ 

*   Only  part  of  the  farm  being  arable,  the  (heep,  and  cattle  WcM 
folded  io  funamcr  ;  at  that  time,  on  fuch  lands,  an  univerfal  pra6tice.  ^ 
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die  said  WSliam  Legetwood,  as  wages  for  the  said  service,  grass 
for  45  sheep  and  5  more  referred  in  will,  4  cows,  and  1  yeald 
nolt  and  4  horses,  with  half  a  boll  of  com  sowing  on  the  outfield 
land  :  He  is  to  furnish  him  with  2  oxen  to  plough  the  ground 
till  Candlemas,  and  after  that  4,  which  he  is  to  feed  with  his  owit 
fodder.  If  he  want  sheep  of  his  own,  his  master  is  to  pay  him 
twenty  shillings  for  the  grass  of  twenty  :  He  is  to  have  the  milk 
of  the  ewes,  paying  a  penny  a  week  for  each  ewe,  atid  to  have 
them  one  week  free}  and,  being  to  mow,  win,  and  lead  the  hay 
to  the  yard,  he  is  to  have  a  third  part  thereof  to  himself.  In 
witness  whereof,  we  have  subscribed  these  presents  at  ' 
die  16th  day  of  June  1742. " 

W.  I^egetwood  having  left  the  farm  at  Whitsunday  1748,  hid 
stock  was  sold  by  public  roup.  The  following  proceeds  of  the 
roup  are  highly  illustrative  of  the  value  of  stock,  and  of  th^ 
state  of  husbandry  at  that  time,  comprising  the  very  shorty  though 
probably  complete,  list  of  labouring  utensils  then  in  use. 

One  condition  of  the  roup  was,  *  that  every  thing  within  two 
shillings  Sterling  must  be  ready  money.  * 

10  Ewes  and  lambs,  at  6s.  8d.  the  couple           0'        L.  5    6     8 

10  Ditto,  6s.  6d.     ditto                -              3     5     0 

5  Ditto,  6s.  4d.     ditto                 -              1118 

5  Teald  gimmers,  5s.  each             -            -              15     0 

8  Hogs,  4s.  2d.  each            *        -           113     4 

A  Cow  and  a  calf  -                -                -            S     0    0 

A  cow                    -  -                    -                -sod 

Aco^            -  ^      -.                   -                 2    2    0 

A  cow                    -  ^       *                           -         1  16    0 

A  cow            -  -                -            -                2     3     0 

A  quey                  -  *            -                -          0  15     0 

A  ox  stirk  *•                -            *                  0  16     0 

A  rilare                -  -                   -                   1     8    t) 

A  horse                .-  -                 -           .-              4     10 

A  mare                -  -                -            --4.4,0 

A  foal                -  -                    -            -             1   11     0 


Total  Stock 

L.U5  17   a 

■ 

Lahurtfig  tltefisils. 

A  plough 
4  Harrows 

L,0     7 
0     8 

0 
0 

A  grape 

*            0     0 
0     0 

6 
8 

Carryover         L.O  16     2L.S5  17     8 

tOL.  VIII.   NO.  30.  M 


MS     Jn/ormsttM  wanted  tMieming  the  jtfpfMti§H  $f  Lime.    Iby 

Brought  over  L.O  16  2L.S5  17    9( 

S  Pair  of  peat  creels            -             -  0     0  7i 

A  hoMr               -                 -              -  0     0  8i 

A  slade  (or  sledge)             <*              •  0     0  11 

A  slade                 -                 -             -  0     0  9 


L.0  19    S 


-■— ^ 


Total        L.36  16  10 

I  shall  not  detain  your  readers  with  any  reflections  of  mine  on 
the  above,  though  a  fertile  subject ;  but  remain  your  constant 
reader,  S.  E. 


TO  THE    CONDUCTOR   OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

Itifortnaticn  requested  concerning  the  jfyplicmttpn  of  Lime. 

Sir, 

Aboct  six  years  ago,  I  limed  a  field  of  eight  acres,  six  of 
which  were  with  shells  newly  slacked  \  but  the  hay  season  coming 
on,  the  other  two  were  not  limed  for  two  months  after,  when  the 
remainder  was  grown  quite  hard  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  break  it 
with  malls,  before  we  could  scatter  it  on  the  land. 

For  the  first  four  years,  the  part  of  the  field,  on  which  new 
slacked  shells  were  applied,  carried  by  far  the  best  crops  ;  but  the 
two  acres  that  were  last  limed  have  tne  preference  at  present. 

Liming  is  genef ally  practised  here,  but  the  qualities  of  the  ar- 
ticle are  not  well  understood.  A  little  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, through  the  medium  of  your  useful  Magaaine,  will  mudi 
•blige  your,  &c. 

Banks  of  the  Nith.  A.  C. 


NOTE. 


viTs  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  numerous  papers  on  Uw 
,ir^^dtr  irJ-'^T      i  this  work,  particularly  the  letttrt  of  AaATOI 
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{Though  an  able  reply  to  Senez's  Letter  on  Highland  Husbandry 
appeared  in  our  twenty-eighth  Number^  from  one  of  the  gen^ 
tlemen  who  gained  a  share  of  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie's  premium^ 
Tet»  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  Constant  Reader,  the 
following  additional  strictures  are  presented.  The  subject  dis* 
cussed  is  of  importance ;  and,  while  no  injury  can  be  receiy- 
cd  from  the  fullest  investigatioui  much  benefit  may  ultimately 
be  gained  by  those  concerned,  especially  when  the  discussioR 
is  carried  on  by  such  enlightened  economists,  j 


TO  THE   CONDyCTOR  OF  THE   FARUER's  MAGAZINE. 

Jtdditi§na/  Strictures  on  the  Letter  of  Senex  on  Highland  Husbandry. 

Sir,  Glasgow^  IStk  August  1806. 

I  BEG  leave  to  trouble  you  with  some  remarks  that  occurred  to 
me  on  reading  a  letter  m  your  valuable  Magazine,  (Vol.  VTI. 
p.  S16.)»  upon  the  Improvement  of  the  Highlands,  with  the  sig- 
nature of  Senex :  and  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  a  place,  they 
are  very  much  at  your  service. 

Tour  correspondent  states  the  question  at  issue  to  be,  '  Whe- 
ther the  Highlands  can  be  best  improved  by  the  resident  inhabi- 
tants, or  by  cultivators  imported  from  other  districts  ? '  He 
t leads  the  cause  of  the  Highlanders,  and  attempts  to  support  it 
y  several  arguments,  which  I  shall  consider  in  their  order. 

He  contends,  1//, '  That  as  the  Highlands,  to  a  ceruin  extent, 
have  already  been  improved  by  the  natives,  even  in  the  face  of 
numerous  aifficulties,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  these  obsta- 
cles removed,  and  suitable  encouragement  bestowed,  of  their  ca- 
pability to  improve  the  whole,  so  far  as  natural  circumstances 
permit  improvement  to  be  executed. ' 

It  will  not  be  denied  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands,  that  they  have  improved  the  face  of  their  country,  to 
a  certain  degree,  in  the  most  unfavourable  of  circumstances,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  very  great  difficulties ;  and  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt,  that,  were  the  obstacles  which  at  present  thwart  eve- 
ry attempt  at  bettering  their  condition  removed,  these  people 
would  proceed  infinitely  quicker  in  the  career  of  improvement 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  So  far  I  heartily  agree  with  your 
correspondent  in  the  opinion  entertained  by  him  of  the  industry 
and  good  qualities  of  the  natives  \  but  I  cannot,  with  every 
frilling  of  sympathy  in  their  favour,  think  them  at  pr^^ent  capa- 
falroT  improving  their  country^  '  so  fat  as  Natural  circumstances 

M  2  permit 
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permit  improvement  to  be  executed. '  No  doubt,  with  the  ex^ 
ample  of  Lowland  agriculture  before  their  eyes,  and  with  die  al- 
lowance of  an  indefinite  portion  of  time  for  their  own  improre- 
ment  in  that  science,  they  may,  at  length,  become  cap^le  oi 
meliorating  the  whole  of  their  country  at  some  period  or  another. 
They  may,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  or  two,  become  as  good 
farmers  as  their  Lowland  neighbours  are  at  present,  and  may  then 
fihd  themselves  in  that  state  of  capability  which  their  Mrell-mean- 
ing  advocate  supposes  them  already  to  have  reached.  But  sure- 
ly that  gentleman  will  not  persist  in  saying,  that  these  poor  ig- 
norant people  have  already  attained  that  pitch  of  excellence  wliicii 
their  southern  neighbours  have,  and  are  as  capable  as  they,  oi 
beginning  a  system  of  widely  extended  improvement. 

I  admit  most  willingly,  that  the  Highlanders  are  brave  and 
virtuous,  and,  when  working  for  themselves,  are,  like  most  cv 
ther  folks,  an  industrious  set  of  people.  I  am  confident,  toO; 
that,  witli  the  degree  of  security  which  farmers  in  the  Souti 
country  enjoy,  they  would  extend  still  further  the  partial  im- 
provements they  have  begun.  Admitting  all  this,  it  by  no  mean 
follows,  that  these  people  have  all  the  capability  attributed  tc 
them  by  your  correspondent.  Although  they  have  done  a  littU 
in  unfavourable  circumstances — would  perform  more  if  in  bet 
ter — it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  capable  of  every  thing 
Although  a  child  does  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upon  one  leg 
and  might  make  out  the  number  of  ten  with  the  free  use  of  tlu 
two,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  can  walk  from  Edinburgh  to  Glas* 
gow  in  a  day.  So  it  is  with  the  Highlanders.  They  are  at  pre 
sent  in  the  infancy  of  agriculture  ;  and  to  expect  from  them  the  ef 
forts  of  mature  age,  is  to  look  for  impossibilities.  With  every  requi 
site  which  the  South-country  farmer  possesses  ;  with  every  faci 
lity  which  the  heart  of  the  Highlander  can  desire,  he  will  fini 
his  arm  grow  weary  and  faint  in  an  undertaking  so  very  vast,  an< 
to  which  his  moral  and  physical  powers  are  as  yet  so  unequal. 

2rf,  It  is  stated  by  your  correspondent,  *  That  the  natives  o 
every  country,  from  superior  knowledge  of  its  soil  and  climate 
are  better  qualified  to  forward  artificial  culture,  than  stranger 
brought  from  other  districts  ;  and  that  the  natives  of  rfie  High 
lands  arc  neither  morally  nor  physically  disqualified  from  iinl 
proving  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  *  If  the  natives  of  a  p^ 
ticular  country,  and  the  strangers  who  have  emigrated  to  it,  \ 
cateris  paribus  upon  a  par  in  regard  to  agricultural  ability,  dfil 
I  shall  admit  most  readily,  that  the  former,  with  the  advanttig 
of  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  soil  and  climate,  must  be  the  Bi 
farmer  of  the  two.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
stance  before  us,  altliough  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  g 
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by  your  correspondent.  But  surely  he  will  not  pretend  to  carry 
his  admiration  of  these  Alpine  people  so  far,  as  to  put  ihem  up- 
on an  equality  with  the  more  enlightened  farmers  of  the  South, 
in  point  of  agricultural  skill  and  ability. 

I  rather  think  that  your  correspondent  is  sensible  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Lowland  over  the  Highland  farmer,  but  conceives 
that  tne  difference  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  ex  parte  know- 
ledge of  soil  and  climate  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  latter. 
This  supposition,  however,  would  lead  that  gentleman  into 
as  great  an  absurdity  as  the  other.  We  all  know  tliat  agricul- 
tural skill  depends  upon  the  union  of  a  great  many  requi- 
sites ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  are  found,  in  point  of  number 
and  value,  in  the  person  of  a  particular  individual,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  most  enHghtcned  agriculturist.  Now,  according 
to  the  advocate  of  the  Highlanders,  that  man  must  be  the  best 
farmer,  who  possesses  the  requisites  I  have  alluded  to,  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  number  and  value.  No  doubt,  a  knowledge  of  the 
soil  and  climate  are  very  necessary  qualifications  in  a  farmer  5  but 
that  alone  docs  not  form  the  character.  A  multitude  of  other  qua- 
lifications, and  of  a  more  important  kind,  enter  into  the  combina- 
tion ;  and,  without  the  possession  of  these,  no  man  can  be  a  good 
farmer.  To  suppose,  however,  a  good  tenant  ignorant  of  soil  and 
climate,  is  a  solecism  in  reasoning.  No  doubt,  an  East-I-olhian  or 
Berwickshire  farmer,  upon  landing  in  Caithness,  might  be  total- 
ly Ignorant  of  the  soil  of  the  farm  he  was  going  to  occupy,  and 
of  the  climate  of  the  district  in  which  he  was  about  to  reside. 
Never  having  been  in  that  part  of  the  world  before,  he  could  not 
possibly  be  acquainted  v/ith  either  of  these  facts,  except  by  hear- 
say. Without  this  u«?cful  knowledge,  he  would  no  doubt  feel 
himself  considerably  at  a  loss,  and  might  suflcr  not  a  little  at  th« 
outset ;  but,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  would  make  himself  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  these,  and  other  local  circumstances.  A 
person  may  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  soil  and  climate, 
yet  make  but  a  very  sorry  farmer.  The  judicious  agriculturist, 
■to  whom  the  soil  and  climate  are  strangers,  could  eabily  and  rea- 
dily acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  of  them  both,  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  South  Country  farmer,  who  migrates  to  the 
Highlands,  ignorant  both  of  soil  and  climate,  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, improve  the  country  more  rapidly  than  the  native  farmer, 
■who,  ^ith  a  perfect  acquaintance  of  these  local  circumstances,  is 
in  other  respects  ignorant  of  his  business. 

Supposing  it  were  true,  as  stated  by  Senex^  that  *  cverv  part  of 

Great  Britain  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  been  brought 

into  a  state  of  cultivation  by  its  actual  possessors,  without  ini- 

pbrdng  either  capital  or  knowledge  from  otlier  places, '  still  no- 

'    •  M  3  thing 
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thing  is  proved^  and  the  question  at  issue  is  left  undetermined; 
He  will  not  deny^  that  the  capital  and  knowledge  possessed  \k 
the  native  inhabitants,  were  useful  in  their  first  agricultural  ^ 
forts  ;  and,  surely,  he  must  allow,  that  the  possession  of  a  greater 
portion  of  both,  would  have  been  of  still  greater  use  to  them  in 
forwarding  their  improvements.  If  number  1  produces  5,  surehr 
6  will  produce  30.  The  farmers  from  the  South  Country,  i{ 
they  do  migrate  to  the  Highlands,  will  carry  with  them  a  motft 
fibundant  supply  of  that  capital  and  knowledge,  without  which 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  never  could  have  moved  one  inch  out 
of  their  primitive  barbarism,  or  made  the  little  progress  they 
have  done  towards  improvement.  That  *  the  first  efforts  to  im- 
prove a  country  rude  and  uncultivated,  are  feeble  and  languid,  *  I 
am  most  ready  to  admit,  and  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  the 
natives  themselves  are  rude  and  uncultivated.  If  the  soil  that  is 
to  be  cultivated  is  rude,  and  the  cultivators  themselves  equally  so, 
what  is  to  be  expected  but  feeble  and  languid  efforts  ?  Ex  niUh 
nihil  Jit,  Upon  this  rude  and  uncultivated  soil,  however,  plant 
a  colony  of  well  informed  fanners,  and,  in  a  very  few  years, 
those  fields  will  bend  under  the  loaded  grain,  where  nothing  but 
heather  was  formerly  to  be  seen.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  a  rude  state  of  society  is  so  slow 
m  comparison  with  the  rapidity  observable  in  countries  longer 
sealed.  In  this  country,  more  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement during  the  last  century,  than  for  the  previous  seven- 
teen hundred  years.  As  mankind  improve  in  civilization,  they 
become  capable  of  exertions  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  ne- 
ver would  have  entered  into  the  head  of  the  most  sanguine  of 
speculators.  Who,  then,  in  his  senses,  would  employ  rude  and 
ignorant  natives  in  the  grand  and  arduous  task  of  improvement, 
where  enlightened  agriculturists  can  he  procured  for  the  same 
laudable  purpose  ? 

B^it  it  is  not  true,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent,  that  Bri- 
tain has  been  cultivated  by  the  resident  tenantry  only,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  capital  and  knowledge  of  strangers.  Is 
it  not  well  known,  that  farmers  from  the  more  southern  districts 
have  been  for  sonic  time  past  migrating  to  the  more  northern  ? 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
country  can  improve  in  the  smallest  degree  without  the  assistance 
of  superior  capital  and  skill,  and  the  emigration  into  it  of  a  move 
enlightened  set  of  agriculturists.  Unaided,  such  a  country  3|f 
the  Highlands  would  remain  for  ever  in  the  same  state  of  barbarisoi 
it  is  in  at  present.  ^i^ 

Tlie  expectation  of  perfection,  in  the  first  instance,  is  but  dM 
dream  of  a  fool,  and  I  dare  say  never  entered  into  the  headtM 
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thoae  who  diink  Lowland  farmers  more  capable  of  improving  the 
Highlands  than  the  natives  themseWes.  Although,  however, 
apicultural  improvement  must  necessarily  be  gradual,  it  will  ad- 
vance in  proportion  to  the  means  employed.  The  effect  will,  in 
this  as  in  all  other  things,  be  proportionate  to  the  cause.  If  en- 
lightened farmers  are  to  be  the  operating  cause,  the  effect  will  be 
infinitely  greater  than  if  it  be  the  poor  ignorant  natives  them- 
selves. Many  people  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  are  no  doubt 
apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  expectation  of  a  more  rapid  im- 
provement, than  what  a  cooler  and  more  just  view  of  things 
would  seem  to  authorise.  But  surely  the  slow  progress  of  past 
times  IS  to  be  no  rule  lor  it  in  the  present,  or  in  after.  Had  the 
progression  been  the  same  at  all  periods,  this  country  would  not 
have  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  now  reached  % 
and,  since  the  march  has  been  more  rapid  in  later  times,  we  are 
authorised  to  infer,  that  it  will  be  still  more  so  hereafter.  The 
exact  degree  of  rapidity  no  man  can  say.  I  by  no  means  deny, 
that  improvement  in  the  Highlands  must  be  gradual ;  but  I  con- 
tend, that  this  object  may  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  period 
by  other  means  than. the  inhabitants  themselves  ;  and,  from  wh^t 
I  have  said,  it  is  most  evident,  that  South  Country  farmers  are 
more  capable  of  the  task  than  those  poor  ignorant  people. 

^dfyi  It  is  stated  by  your  correspondent,  ^  That  the  stats 
would  receive  considerable  injury,  were  Highland  cultivators  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  strangers,  whilst  humanity  would  be 
violated,  were  such  a  material  change  in  the  rural  system  of  the 
HiehlaiKis  adopted  by  the  generality  of  proprietors. '  If  I  be 
weU  founded  in  what  I  have  said,  then  it  follows,  that  the  coun- 
try would  sustain  not  the  smallest  injury  from  the  emigration  of 
the  Highlanders,  in  whatever  numbers  they  pleased.  I  have 
shown  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  country  would  im- 
prove more  rapidly  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  tenantry,  than 
in  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  desertion  of  their  na- 
live  country  by  any  number  of  people,  however  small,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance much  to  be  regretted;  but,  if  the  land  that  they  are  about 
to  leave,  is  to  be  improved  by  other  hands,  in  a  degree  tliey  were 
incapable  of,  there  is  no  help  for  the  sacrifice.  In  all  societies, 
the  minority  must  often  suffer  for  the  majority ;  a  part  for  the 
whole.     A  numerous  population  is  a  most  desirable  object,  more 

farticularly  in  times  like  the  present ;  but  numbers  is  not  all, 
Inless  that  population  have  all  tlie  comforts  of  life  which  in- 
dustry can  purchase,  then  quantity,  instead  of  being  a  blessing, 
is  the  worst  of  all  curses.  In  tlie  event  of  all  the  Highlanders 
emigrating  from  their  native  country,  their  places  would  imme- 
b«  supplied  by  the  emigration  of  their  more  southern 

M  4  neighbours. 
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neighbours.  The  spac^  which  diese  emigrants  from  the  Soudi 
have  left  vacant,  virould  be  instantly  filled  up  by  a  new  genets 
tion,  and  the  population  in  tlie  North  would  increase  in  an  i|t 
finitely  greater  degree  than  it  had  been  in  use  to  do,  aixi  that  k) 
proportion  as  improvements  came  to  be  valued. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  rcasoners  to  eke  out  a  weak  argument 
by  an  appeal  to  humanity ;  and  your  correspondent  seems  to 
have  availed  himself  of  the  practice  among  his  brethren.  I  haw 
myself  been  a  witness  of  the  scene  of  emigration  so  pathetically 
described  by  that  gentleman,  and  not  without  feelings  of  comh 
passion  for  these  poor  people  about  to  leave  their  native  honM 
for  ever.  My  sympathy  for  them,  however,  was  not  unmixed  5 
for  the  tears  which  I  sned  were  soon  dried  up,  by  the  recollec- 
tion, that  ^hey  were  going  to  another  and  a  better  country,  and 
that  the  vacancy  they  were  about  to  make  in  the  place  which 

fave  them  birth,  would  be  instantly  filled  up  by  another  race, 
etter  calculated  than  they  were  to  execute  the  great  work  of 
improvement  in  the  Highlands.     I  remain,  3cc. 

A  Constant  Readek. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEll's  MAGAZINE. 

Remaris  on  the  RGSs^hire  Resolutions  concerning  the  Distiller^'  Laws, 

Sir, 

In  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  of  the  2 1st  October  last,  I  ob- 
served a  number  of  resolutions  regarding  the  state  of  the  legal 
distilleries  in  the  Highland  district,  which  were  entered  into  by 
the  Freeholders,  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  Justices  of  Peac€ 
of  the  county  of  Ross,  at  their  annual  meeting  held  at  Tain  or 
the  8th  October  last.     As  an  inhabitant  of  Ross-shiro,  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  county  and  its  inhabitants,  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  not  to  allow  these  resolutions  to  pass  unobserved.     1 
therefore  used  the  liberty  of  submitting  the  substance  of  the  fol- 
lowing observations  to  the  consideration  of  Mr  James  Donald- 
ion,  editor  of  that  paper ;  of  which,  however,  he  has  taken  nc 
notice.     But  as  1  trust  I  am  correct  as  to  f;;cts,  and  that  the* 
lacts  are  not  unimportant  as  connected  witii  the  improvement  ol 
4griculturo  in  Ross-shire,  I  now  request  you  will  give  them  J 
)lace  in  the  next  Numbc  r  of  your  valuable  ^lagazine,  in  case  yoi 
'^all  deem  them  worthy  of  that  honour.  ' 

The  scope  of  the  advertisement  alluded  to,  appears  to  bei 
.omplaint  against  the  acts  ot  Parliamjn:  for  regal Jting  distill# 
ics  in   the  Highland  district,   founded  on  a  supposition,  thi 
iiey  ^re  inimical  to  tW    evenue  in  two  points  of  view  :    FiNi 
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is  iqielrating,  by  their  severity,  against  the  legal  (lisiTTTrr,  by  not 
aflbtdin^  him  sufficient  encouragement ;  which  they  c>eem  to  hold 
forth  as  thei  cause  of  this  county  being  overrun  with  such  hordei 
c^  illegal  distillers :  Andj  secondly^  as  causing  an  immense  ex« 
^ense  to  Government  for  an  establishment  of  officers  in  order  to 
suppress- these  smugglers  ;  which  suppression,  the  sixth  resolu- 
tion ContiSnds^  has  an  evident  effect  in  the  relaxation  of  the  mo- 
rals of  smugglers,  and  often  induces  their  utter  ruin. 

As  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
rf  Ros»  propose  only  one  simple  expedient.  Make  the  duty, 
lay  they,  less  severe  on  the  legal  and  fair  dealer,  and  we  shall  then 
have  no  smugglers.  These  gentlemen,  however,  seem  perfectly 
aware,  that,  by  putting  this  suggestion  in  practice,  it  would 
give  the  distillers  in  the  Highland  district  tin  addiiionai  advantage 
t9  what  tJteij  presently  possess  over  the  legal  distillers  in  other  parts? 
of  the  island.  Therefore,  in  their  9th  Resolution,  they  say 
*  they  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  great  distillers  in  the 
Lowland  districts  ;  *  and  they  shall  be  very  well  pleased  that  the 
Honourable  the  Board  of  Excise  shall  impose  every  restraint  which 
ingenuity  can  invent,  in  order  to  stop  smuggling  if  they  can. 
Nay,  more,  they  have  no  objection  to  any  enactment  calculated 
to  prevent  distillers  in  the  Highlands  from  interfering  with  the 
market  beyond  the  limited  Jine,  nor  against  the  severest  penalties 
being  imposed  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  other  grain  than  raised 
within  their  own  district.  In  short,  I  have  never  perused  a  more 
mistaken  string  of  resolutions,  on  a  topic  of  such  public  noto- 
riety, as  those  under  consideration. 

I  therefore  beg  leave,  Sir,  humbly  to  state  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  true  causes  of  the  evils  experienced  by  the  Freeholders,, 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  Justices  of  Peace  of  the  county  of 
Ross.  The  principal  branch  of  the  population  of  this  county" 
is  formed  by  the  possessors  of  land,  who  have  been  (since  the 
disposal  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  distillation  enjoyed  by  Fern- 
tosh)  accustomed  to  carry  on  distillation  without  b :?ing  rigorously 
subjected  to  the  legal  duties.  'ITie  Board  of  Excise,  being  well 
aware  of  such  malpractices,  have  of  late  used  very  great  and 
laudable  exertions  to  suppress  this  destructive  business.  The 
profits  arising  from  it  were  considerable,  and  they  were  immediate  j 
because  no  great  difficulty  was  found  to  get  the  produce  conveyed 
to  the  southern  counties.  Almost  the  whole  tenants  of  Ross-' 
shire  occupy  small  farms  on  short  leases,  or  most  frequently 
on  verbal  leases.  They  are  miserably  accommodated  as  to  dwel- 
ling houses  and  farm  oilicos.  Their  rents  arc  paid  mostly  in 
kind,  and  sometimes  in  whisky.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
liQt  surprising  that  agriculture   should  be    much   neglected  a- 

mongst 
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mongst  a  set  of  people  who  are  relaxed,  debased,  and  rendefed 
immoral,  by  their  frequent  nocturnal  meetings  over  the  Uack  jtw^ 
the  source  of  much  corruption  and  evil.  Tiiey  are  poor  and  ^ 
norant,  and  their  system  of  farming  is  wretched  in  the  extremiBi 
And  to  such  an  extent  has  the  evil  of  smuggline  arrived,  that  1 
am  confident  the  records  of  the  Excise  can  furnish  instances  (witk 
rtverence  be  it  spoken)  of  some  of  our  Presbyterian  clergymen 
being  engaged  in  this  nefarious  and  disgraceful  traffic.  , 

I  have  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  one  of  the  tenants  of  a 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  proprietor  in  this  county ;  and  I  havf 
sometimes  asked  of  my  less  fortunate  neighbours,  why  they  con- 
tinued such  a  riskful  trade  as  private  distillation  ?  Their  answei 
uniformly  was.  We  could  not  otherwise  pay  our  rents.  I  must 
therefore  wish,  with  the  gentlemen  of  Ross,  that  smuggling  wai 
completely  abolished  ;  because,  then,  the  poor  man  would  have 
to  work  during  day  only  (and,  God  knows,  it  is  enough)  for  thi 
support  of  the  rich  man« 

There  are  tenants  from  the  improved  southern  counties,  whc 
do  not  pay,  from  the  same  lands  in  Ross-shire,  a  higher  rent 
than  the  poor  tenants  did  before  them,  who,  on  an  average,  did 
not  raise  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  produce  which  these  stran- 
gers  do.  And  y  }t  these  South  Country  tenants  have  their  dif« 
Acuities.  I  therefore  conclude,  that  the  rental  of  the  Low* 
lands  of  Ross-shire,  is  not  a  fair  one,  corresponding  to  the 
present  wretrhed  state  of  agriculture.  The  landlords  are  nc 
doubt  very  unwilling  to  have  it  lessened ;  hence,  in  many  in« 
stances,  tne  present  acts  of  Parliament  against  illegal  dis^illatioi) 
have  not  been  enforced  i  and  for  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal  tc 
the  Justices  of  Peace  of  the  county,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Excise, 
The  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Excise  in  this  district,  seems 
to  execute  his  duty  with  mucb  laudable  zeal ;  yet  the  connivance 
of  some  of  the  lower  officers,  and  the  lenity  of  the  higher,  ten<i 
still  to  preserve  that  bane  of  our  society — smuggling.  The  free- 
holders are  afraid,  if  no  remedy  is  afforded,  that  their  grain  must 
rot  in  their  granaries.  It  is  true,  their  poor  tenants  do  not,  noi 
tannot  be  expected,  to  raise  a  marketable  grain.  But,  whenevei 
''he  principal  obje/ 1  of  the  tenant  has  been  farming,  aiul.an  imi 
proved  system  of  husbandry  introduced,  corn  can  be  raised  in 
%oss-shire  which  readily  finds  a  market  in  the  south  of  Scotland] 
•r  England.    And  I  assert  this  on  experience. 

However  unacceptable  it  may  be,  1  must  therefore  venture  tf 
^ive  it  as  my  humble  opinion  to  the  freeholders  of  Ross-shir^ 
Hiat  even  granting  they  obtain  the  object  of  their  resolutions^  j^ 
^s  presumed  that  the  distillers  in  the  southern  districts  wot))f| 
jooa  (^nrf  that  Rosfi-shire  whisky  could  be  sold  cheaper  than  au 

oth^ 
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othtr.  The  consequence  seems  erident.  We  miel^  be  ^e  to 
support  the  rental  at  its  present  high  pitch  for  a  few  yeara:  but 
agriculture  and  morals  would  languish  under  the  footstool  of 
Bacchus  \  and  we  would  defer  that  till  to-morrow,  which  should 
be  done  to  day.  Therefore,  the  landed  proprietors  ought  to  give 
(as  some  few  hare  already  done)  proper  encouragement  to  meft 
of  skill  and  capital,  to  farm  their  lands  on  a  productire  system. 
They  must  furnish  these  people  with  comfortable  farm  offices  \ 
ihcj  must  be  content  with  less  rent  for  the  first  nineteen  yean 
at  least,  than  giren  by  the  smugglers,  besides  other  advantages 
—-as  more  particularly  stated  in  the  patriotic  essays  in  your  Ma- 
gazine, called  fodh  bv  the  patriotism  of  Sir  George  AibcKenzie 
of  Coul,  Baronet.  The  benevolence  of  the  proprietors  need  not 
be  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  thesQ  poor  tenants,  who  supported 
diem  with  such  industry  j  for  they  must  be  much  happier  aa 
servants  to  a  south  country  farmer  of  capital,  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  in  their  present  situation ;  because  they  will  be  then  real- 
ly independent.  At  present  they  only  possess  the  semblance  of 
it.  The  evils  of  the  Excise  laws  will  not  then  be  felt.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  gentlemen  of  Ross-shire  have  their 
rents  punctually  paid  by  a  virtuous,  industrious,  and  thriving  te- 
nantry. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Ross-shire  gentlemen  are  annexed ;  and 
it  will  be  obliging,  if  they  are  presented  in  company  with  this 
letter.     I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Ross-SHiRB  Farmeh. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  FieeliGiders,  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County 
of  Ross,  which  neld  at  Tain  on  8th  October  180&^-where- 
of  Sir  Charles  Ross  of  Balnagown,  Baronet,  was  chosen 
Preses. 

Upon  a  motion  of  the  Convener,  the  Meeting  took  into  their 
consideration  the  state  of  legal  distilleries  Mrithin  this  county,  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Highland  district  in  the  acts  of  Parliament 
passed  for  regulating  the  distilleries  in  Scotland, 

When,  after  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  present  were  deli- 
vered, it  was  unanimously  resolved, 

1st,  That  while  die  laws  for  regulating  the  distillery  in  the 
Highland  Counties  remain  on  their  present  footing,  the  public 
must  lose  great  advantage  from  what  is  in  itself  an  undeniable 
good  object  for  taxation. 

8d,  That  the  discouragement  imposed  on  the  fair  trader  by  the 
Ugh  license  duty  paid  on  the  stills,  in  proportion  to  the  small  quan- 

mj  tbey  are  permitted  to  manufaaurei  when  added  to  the  seve- 
ns 
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rity  of  the  regulations  with  which  they  are  fettered,  make^ 
dangerous  for  any  person  to  subject  himself  to  the  risk  of  1 
ruin  by  embarking  in  it,  that  few  or  no  licenses  are  taketfS 
and  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  article  of  spiritk 
in  some  degree  a  necessary  of  life,  it  operates  as  an  irresifi 
incentive  to  the  smuggler,  or  unfair  trader,  to  carry  on  thje  t 
at  all  hazards. 

Sd,  That  by  an  appeal  to  the  Honourable  Board  of  Etc! 
Edinburgh,  it  will  be  seen,  that  an  immense  additional  exj^ 
is  laid  on  the  public,  in  the  salaries,  and  additional  numbc 
officers  employed  in  the  detection  of  illegal  distillation,  c 
diilling  of  which  might  be  saved,  by  putting  the  legal  disli 
on  such  a  footing  as  might  induce  persons  of  character  and  < 
tal  to  carry  on  the  trade,  so  as  to  afford  themselves  a  fair  p 
on  their  capital,  and  recompense  for  their  industry. 

4th,  That  a  certain,  and  they  apprehend  a  very  considei 
revenue,  would  be  derived  to  the  public  from  the  number  c 
censes  that  would  be  taken  out,  which,  when  added  to  the 
ing  that  might  be  made  from  abridging  the  number  of  ofl 
employed,  would  be  found  to  make  no  trivial  addition  to  th 
venue  returned  by  the  Honourable  Board  of  Commissione 
Scotland. 

5th,  That  from  the  tunny  risks  the  smugglers  now  run  ol 
tection,  which  subjects  them  to  great  losses,  and  often  ind 
their  utter  ruin,  if  the  trade  were  carried  on  by  licensed  distt 
as  they  could  supply  the  demands  of  the  country  at  .*  mod' 
price,  the  only  resource  the  smuggler  now  has  would  be  en* 
cut  ofF;  it  being  clear,  that  if  he  cannot  sell  at  within  a  i 
trifle  of  the  price  the  legal  distiller  does  procure,  he  canm 
any  otlier  means  prevent  his  own  utter  destruction,  when  d 
tion  takes  place  j  ff om  which  it  follows,  that  if  the  legal  disri 
was  encouraged,  it  would  prove  a  more  certain  mciuis  of  th 
tal  suppression  of  illegal  distillation,  than  if  all  the  Excise 
cers  were  planted  within  the  Highland  district, 

6th,  That  although  this  meeting  can  throw  no  blame  oi 
Tonoiirable  Board  of  Excise,  for  the  great  exertions  they 
liadc  towards  the  suppression  of  illegal  distillations,  by  sen 
^icli  a  multiplicity  of  oiFicorr.  of  various  descriptions  for  that 
/Obo  ar.iongst  them,  tlicy  aro  fully  satibfiod,  that  while  tl 
;ours  necessarily  practised  i,erve  to  sour  and  estrange  the  in! 
ants,  and  has  an  evident  effect  in  the  relaxation  of  tlicir  0M 
iy  making  tlicin  nuike  light  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  on- 1 
.'ccasions,  that  they  have  had  very  little  effect  towards  thcf 
^■.-oposcd,  as  tlicy  mut.t  themselves  allow;  from  which- i|J 
ippc^r  evid»'nt,  il'^'  tl?*-  '"•ily  proper  r'^medy  for  so  greali||| 
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i«  to  he  found  in  placing  the  legal  distiller  on  such  a  footing,  as 
that  he  can  beat  the  smuggler  out  of  the  field,  by  his  being  able 
to  undersell  Jiim  in  tlie  open  market. 

?th,  That  the  proprietors  of  land  and  farmers  have  great  rea^ 
son  to  complain  of  the  losses  they  have  been  subjected  to,  by  the 
additional  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  malt  a  few  years 
ago,  whereby  a  certain  ratio  that  had  been  observed  betwixt  the 
duties  in  Scotland  and  England,  was  departed  from,  and  a  new 
latio  adopted,  which  has  deprived  them  of  any  chance  of  market, 
except  in  times  of  great  scarcity  ;  and  unless  the  legal  distillers 
amongst  themselves  are  encouraged  to  consume  their  barley,  they 
must  either  allow  it  to  rot  in  their  granaries,  or  leave  it  out  from 
their  rotation  of  crops,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  any  improved 
system  of  agriculture. 

8th,  The  meeting  are  further  sensible,  on  a  full  examination 
of  the  act  last  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  duties  in  the  Low- 
land and  Highland  districts  of  Scotland,  that  it  may  appear,  on  a 
first  view  of  the  subject,  that  great  lenity  and  moderation  had 
been  observed  in  proportioning  them  on  the  Highland  district ; 
but  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  is  fully  established,  from  the  ve- 
ry small  and  insignificant  number  of  licenses  that  have  been  ap- 
plied for  within  that  division  of  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding 
the  demand  which  must  necessarily  be  for  that  article  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  that  every  aid  and  protection  which  the  power  of 
Government  can  devise  is  ready  to  oe  afibrded  them  for  that  purr 
pose,  as  well  as  to  suppress  all  rivals  in  the  illegal  distillation. 

9th,  That  this  meeting  have  no  wish  to  interfere  witli  tlie  great 
distillers  in  the  Lowland  district  in  any  one  respect ;  they  only 
wish  for  the  liberty  of  distilling  their  own  grain  for  their  own 
use  amongst  themselves  •,  they  have  no  objection  that  every  re- 
straint which  the  ingenuity  of  these  gentlemen  can  invent,  be 
enacted  to  prevent  the  distillers  in  the  Highland  district  interfer- 
ing with  their  market  beyond  the  limited  line,  and  that  they 
should  be,  under  the  severest  penalties,  prevented  from  using  any 
other  grain  for  their  distillation  tlian  that  which  grows  witliiii 
their  respective  counties,  or  within  the  limits  of  their  own  dis- 
trict. 

10th,  The  meeting  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  their 
grounds  of  complaint  are  so  strong,  and  mny  be  made  so  appa- 
lent  to  the  Honourable  Board  of  Excise  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  the  Lords  Commissioricrs  of  the  Treasury  afterwards,  parti- 
cularly when  it  is  made  to  appear,  that  by  relieving  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  country  of  a  grciit  hardship,  if  not  a  real  griev- 
ance^  the  revenue  must  be  greatly  benefited,  the  practice  cf  ille- 
gal 
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gal  disdllation  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  discontents  of  a  por* 
tion  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  totally  remored. 

1 1th,  The  meeting  appoint  Charles  Ross  Esq.,  adyocate,  John 
Anderson  Esq.,  and  Kenneth  MacKenzie  Esq.,  writers  to  the 
signet,  John  Cockburn  Ross  Esq.  of  Shandwick,  Donald  Mac* 
Leod  of  Geanies  Esq.,  and  Walter  Ross  of  Rigg— -a  Committee 
of  their  number,  to  collect  information  on  this  subject,  to  cm* 
respond  with  the  committees  from  other  counties,  and  to  concur 
with  them  in  whatever  measures  may  be  deemed  most  expedient 
to  bring  the  desirable  object  to  a  happy  issue.  And  they  direct 
that  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers. 

Extracted  from  the  principal  minutes  by 

Donald  Cameron,  Clerk  of  Folic*. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  an  accidental  Improvement  in  Agricultursm 

Sir, 

An  ancient  painter,  by  an  angry  fling  of  his  pencil,  produced 
by  accident  what  he  had  failed  to  accomplish  oy  desim.  The 
farmer,  too,  may  at  times  profit  by  accident.  Last  spnng  I  had 
sown  with  oats  a  field  of  about  four  acres,  meaning  to  lay  it 
down  in  a  few  days  with  grass-seeds  for  pasturing.  But  the 
weather  set  in  so  dry,  that  I  delayed  sowing  the  grass-seeds  till 
there  was  some  appearance  of  rain,  when  tne  com  was  about 
five  inches  long.  Having  then  cast  the  seeds  into  one  half  of  it, 
my  roller  broke  as  I  began  to  work  with  it ;  upon  which  I  yoked 
a  couple  of  harrows  to  cover  the  seeds  at  the  expense  of  the 
com,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  torn  out  of  the  roots,  and  the 
whole  so  apparently  damaged,  that  I  allowed  the  rest  of  the  field 
to  remain  as  it  was.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  however,  the  part 
narrowed,  though  formerly  the  worst  of  the  field,  could  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a  distance,  by  its  rankness  and  deep  green  hue,  and, 
xi  harvest,  turned  by  far  the  better  crop.  From  this  circum- 
•tance,  I  am  led  to  think  that  harrowing  may  prove  an  easy  and 
'^aluable  kind  of  hoeing  in  the  broadcast  husbandry.  I  have  stated 
he  fact,  and  leave  it  to  such  as  choose  to  make  so  easy  an  expe^ 
'iment,  on  at  least  a  few  ridges  of  a  field,  and  follow  it  aftet^ 
^a»-ds,  or  not.  as  they  shall  see  cause.     I  am,  &c. 

s. 


TO 
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TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Hints  which  nuy  be  Useful  when  Trees  are  to  be  Planteim  ' 
SiRs 

The  numerovis  and  valuable  plantations  which  now  begin  to 
Wautify  and  clothe  the  naked  districts  of  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  which  it  is  stncerely  to  be  hoped  will  long  continue  to 
increase^  renders  an  apology  for  the  communication  of  a  fact,  in 
all  probability  new,  unnecessary. 

When  lately  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  a  considerable  proprietor  in 
the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  I  had  occasion  to  observe  a  very  re- 
markable difference  in  the  qualities  of  ash  and  plane  timber,  trom 
which  I  was  led  to  form  a  very  superior  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  latter. 

In  a  very  old  avenue,  one  side  of  which  was  composed  of 
ash,  the  other  of  plane,  in  cutting  a  number  of  both  kinds,  the 
ash  were  uniformly  found  to  be  completely  rotten  and  useless,  fit 
only  for  firewood ;  die  planes  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  the  finest 
timoer  I  ever  saw. 

The  soil  on  which  they  grew  appeared  to  me  equally  favoura- 
ble for  both  species,  being  a  sandy  loam,  neither  wet  nor  dry  in 
any  great  degree,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  the  situation  warm  and 
sheltered,  ot  a  southern  exposure.  Their  actual  age  I  cannot 
precisely  state ;  but  am  certain  they  were  not  under  eighty  or 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  they  were  well  known  to  have  been 
planted  at  the  same  period. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  one  or  two  useful  hints  may  be  de« 
rived  from  this  fact,  as  it  tends  to  shew,  in  the  first  place,  the 
impropriety  of  allowing  any  timber  to  stand  beyond  that  period, 
when  it  becomes  fit  for  use,  by  which  mistake,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  two  generations  of  that  useful  wood  die  ash  might  have 
been  gained  by  the  proprietor  and  the  country,  where,  in  fact,  it 
waa  a  total  loss  to  both  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  demonstrates 
so  very  superior  a  degree  of  durability  in  the  plane,  as  should 
render  it  universally,  or  at  least  more  generally,  adopted  in  situa- 
tions, where  trees  are  planted  to  decorate  a  lawn,  or  in  any  o- 
dier  way  intended  for  Jiietures,  I  am,  with  much  respect,  your 
•bedient  servanty 

F- 
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FOR  THE  FARMCR'S'flAGAZIHEr     *  '  ~' 

Questions  discussed  by  the  Holderness  Ag^-icultural  Society ^  from  2^ 
December  ll^Di  to  3d  DecenlbtT  lS04fj  inclusive,    ..      ^t^. 

-  -  -        ^ 

Whetlicr  machinery  for  expediting  agricultural  lahpur  4s,  be-* 
neficial  to  the  community  or  not  r — ^Discussed  ^d  Deqember 
1795.  ,       - 

Is  Holderness  particularly  deficient  in  any  part  of  its  rund  tr. 
conomy,  and  is  the  tillage  land  therein  capable  of  any,  and  what 
improvement  ? — ^Discussed  7th  March  1796. 

What  arc  the  best  means  of  improving  and  fertiUzidg  poor 
soils,  situated  where  lime  and  manure  cannot  (but  at  too  great  an 
expense)  be  procured  ? — ^Discussed  1st  June  1796. 

What  is  the  best  rotation  of  crops  in  Holderness  in  general, 
and  how  far  is  fallowing  necessary  there  ? — ^Discussed  7th  Sep^ 
tember  1 796. 

Whether  Holderness,  in  general,  be  sufliciently  drained;  and  if 
it  be  not,  what  are  the  best  means  of  effecting  a  more. perfect 
drainage  ? — Discussed  7th  December  1796.  .,   , 

The  comparative  merit  of  the  broadcast  and  drill  husbandry  ?• 
— ^Discussed  9th  March  1 797. 

What  breed  of  sheep  is  the  best  adapted  to  Holderness  i  5i4vit 
diseases  arc  the  Holderness  sheep  most  subject  to*  -and^wHyt  j^V 
the  proper  remedies  applicable  to  their  diseases;? — ^Discussei^  7th» 
June  1797.  -         - 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  smut  in  wheat,  and  whatis  th^  j^esl^ 
preventive  thereof  ?— Discussed  4th  October  1797*  -     -  . 

What  kind  of  fence  is  best  adapted  to  the  different  SMk  and. 
situations  in  Holderness,  and  what  advantages  or  ^^^dv^ntagei^ 
attach  to  each  kind  of  fence  ? — Discussed  6th  December  i79.7v 

Wliat  proportion  of  labour  in  agriculture  is  now.perlo^iiipditty 
oxen,  compared  with  what  is  peiformed  by  horses,  in  ijolde]^ 
ncss  ?  Would  a  more  general  use  of  oxen  as  draught  cattle  br 
advantageous  to  the  Holderness  farmers,  and  what  is  t^  beat . 
mode  of  training  and  harncssii^g,  &<:•  of  oxen  i — ^Discussed  5l;k 
starch  179'8.  /•      -  i 

What  is  the  best  season  for  manuring  grass  landy  what  iathiK- 

3f  st  manure,  and  what  quantity  is  the  most  proper  ? — Discussed 

>*th  June  1798.  \^^^ 

'Vhat  is  the  foundation  of  the  opinion  that  has  long  and  ge- 

.cralW  pre  ulcd,    hat  it  is  improper  in  tlie  breeding  of  cattlou 

'^  S'lfit"'*  *ii*     •  "^'     tnonrrc    )r  ^amilv  tr  nr^-^Mce  the?^  kind,.aiKl 

• 
It 
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if  there  any  «>Iid  objection  a^inst  breeding  from  cattle,  however 
near  thnr  oomanffuinit]^  j— Discussed  5tli  September  1 798. 

What  kind  of  horse  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  Holderness 
Breeder^  and  what  breeds  are  the  best  for  saddle,  coach,  and  cart 
hones  ?  And  what  breed  of  swine  is  the  most  profitable  to  the 
Holdemeis  breeder  ? — Discussed  5th  December  1798. 

On  the  disease  called  the  Felon  ;  or,  (as  it  is  proyincially  termed) 
the  segging  in  oows.-> Discussed  6th  March  1799. 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  managing  meadow  ground,  what 
is  the  best  criterion  for  knowing  when  to  mow  grass  for  hay,  and 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  making  hay  ?  What  is  the  best  crite- 
rion for  knowing  when  to  cut  the  different  kinds  of  corn  grow* 
ing  in  Holderncss,  and  what  are  the  earliest  stages  in  which  corn 
may  be  cut  without  injury  to  the  grain  ?— Discussed  5th  Juiiie 
1799. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  wheat  to  culdvatc  in  Holdcmess  ? 
And  what  is  the  best  kind  of  turnip  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
iheep  ?  And  what  is  the  most  advantageous  mode,  of  giving 
diem  the  turnips  ?— Discussed  2d  September  1799. 

What  plants  are  best  adapted  to  form  artifici.il  pastuires  on  the 
sevfral  -kinds  of  soil  in  Holderness  ?  What  weeds  are  most 
troubleaome  and  noxipua  in  the  fields  and  pastures  therein  ?  And 
^hat  ate  the  best  mode>  ol  eradicating  or  destroying  weeds  ?-« 
Discussed  9th  December  1799. 

«  Nthat  it  the  proper  time,  generally  speaking,  for  putting 
tmm'.to  ^  ram  r  What  is  tlie  cause  of  the  great  mortality 
iinin^il  ewes  soon  after  the  time  of  their  L.mbing  ;  and^ 
particularly,  is  it  occasioned  by  an  infectious  disorder  \  and  cait 
Ae  aobrtaiitf  be  prevented  or  lessened  by  any  outward  applica- 
tion or  medicine  ?  What  is  the  most  proper  age  for  castrat- 
ing lamlfs  I  '  And  what  is  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  o- 
perationj  and  of  subsequent  treatment  ? — ^Discussed  Sd  March 
1800. 

bi  the  management  of  summer  pastures,  it  is  the  practice,  in 
some  districts  to  have  three  divisons  ;  one  for  feeding  stock,  ano- 
ther fdr  lean  stock  \  and  to  keep  the  third  to  freshen  for  the  feed- 
ing stock.  Would  such  management  be  advantageous  in  Holder- 
ness ?  And,  if  any,  what  benefit  would  result  therefrom  ?  What 
is  the  best  food  for  wintcrinff  yearling  calves,  and  the  most  econo- 
mical method  of  giving  it  tncm  ?  What  are  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  flyblow  or  maggots  in  sheep  ?— J)iscussedl 
9di  June  1800.  --       . 

To  what  crops,  and  to  what  extent  is  tlie  grub  injurious  to 
dw  interest  of  the  agriculturist  ?     Of  what  species  of  the  insect 
vxu.   NO.  SO.  N 
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tribe  is  it  ?  Can  its  depredations  be  lessened  or  prerented  ?  Attd^ 
if  they  can,  by  what  means  ?— Discussed  1st  September  im<X 

What  kinds  of  natural  and  artificial  grasses  form  the  best  fu- 
tures for  sheep  in  Holdemess  ?  And  by  what  fkeuH  can  At 
growth  of  sudi  grasses'  be  best  promoted  ?  And  wkat  kr0  tht 
dieapest  and  best  sorts  of  winter  food  for  sheep  ? — Diseiaued  idl 
December  1800.  .;  l 

What  kind  of  grain,  and  what  rotation  of  crops  ftte  bw  a4« 
apted  to  poor  strong  clay  land  I  Is  it  adirantdgeoas  to  me  IfapM 
on  such  land,  and  particularly  before  it  is  laid  down  for  ptaitgn^ 
And,  if  it  is  so,  in  what  proportion  per  acre  diould  it  be  used  j^ 
Discussed  dd  March  1801. 

Wh»t  proportion  of  the  several  farms  in  HoIdemesB  ouglit.4o 
h%  in  tillage,  so  as  to  enable  the  occupiers  thereof  to  cultiTttt 
the  same  with  most  profit  to  themselves,  and  the  greatest  ad*- 
vantage  to  the  community  ? — ^Discussed  8th  June  1801. 

Can  anj  method  of  giving  straw  to  store  cattle  be  ado0tsd» 
ivhereby  less  may  be  used,  and  at  the  same  time  more  manvM 
procured  than  is  the  case  firom  the  present  methods  now  pno* 
tised  in  Holdemess  ? — ^Discussed  14th  September  1801* 

What  are  the  best  means,  regard  being  had  both  to  ^fum^ 
tity  and  quality,  of  converting  nay»  straw.  See.  iiilo  OMfivrty 
comprising  the  whole  process,  irom  the  consumption  of.  thekayp 
straw,  &c.  until  it  is  mixed,  if  adviscabie,  with  oAitr  etfbtiiic^ 
es,  and  properly  prepared  to  be  laid  upon  the  ground  f  IVAoft  it 
the  best  form  of  a  stacks  so  as  to  obtain  tfa^  two  great  $rid  miy 
essential  objects  in  the  art  of  stacking,  dtsjiolth  snd  HcmHIjff*^ 
Discussed  7th  December  1801. 

No  question  was  discussed  at  the.  meeting  held  1st  MafA 
1802. 

Do  crops  sown  on  clover  stubble  often  fail,  and  thereby  disip^ 
point  the  farmer's  expectations  ?  And,  if  so,  to  what  causes  are 
such  failures  to  be  attributed  ? — ^Discussed  7th  June  1802. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  in  his  essay  on  the  Ifieans  of 
'improving  the.  cultivation  of  strong  land,  suggests,  *  that  a  suc- 
cession of  green  and  com  crops  are  equally  practicable .  ea 
stronc^  as  on  light  lands,  and  that  such  is  the  best  possible  mode 
of  cultivating  strong  soils  : '  Is  such  a  system  the  best  for  strong 
ioils? — Discussed  13th  September  1802. 

Of  what  is  the  soil  deprived  when  it  is  said  to  be  exhausted  ?-*• 
f discussed  6th  December  1802.  :    . 

Are  dried  vegetable  substances  intended  for  the  food  of  liri- 
mals,  such  as  hay,  straw,  clover,  &c.  improved  by  a  certain  d^ 
jrcc  of  fermentation,  or  what  is  called  sweating  in  the  stoibM 
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What  18  the  product  of  such  fettnentotion  f  Wlijr  is  it  benefit 
cial,  and  why  is  ati  eicess  of  it  injurious  ^=— Discussed  14th  March 
180S.  .  . 

Whether  it  may  not  be  more  economical  for  farmers  in  Holder-* 
TtMf  to  use^reen  fodder  for  cattle  in  winter  than  hay  ?  .  And,  if  so, 
what  kinds  of  gteen  fodder  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpofi^^ 
snd  how  can  they  be  best  preserved  ?— Discussed  6th  June  1803« 

Wliat  are  the  best  modes  of  preserving;  Improving,  and  ap« 
plying  fold-yard  manure  i  And  what '  is  the  cause  of  turnips 
srowme  wim  what  are  provincially  termed  fingers  and  toes,  (that 
IS,  with  roots  somewhat  resembling  those  parts  of  the  human 
body) ;  and  can  turnips  be  prevented  from  so  growing  by  any, 
ahd  what  mode  of  management  i — Discussed  12th  September 
180S.  i  ^  ..   *> 

What  kinds  of  wheat  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  soils  in  Hoi* 
demess ;  and  which  are  the  least  affected  by.  the  mildew  ;  and  to 
what  cause  is  the  mildew  to  be  attributed  r-^Discussed  5th  De« 
cember  1803.  :  6^^ 

Is  it  most  adviseable,  in  laying  down  land  for  permatient  grassi 
to  sow  the  seeds  with  a  crop  of  com,  rape,  or  on  a  dean  summer* 
£lUowf-*Discussed  12th  March  1804.     *     .  l-     . 

What  kinds  of  tumipi  are  the  itiost  proper  for  the  difi^tent 

»  loib  in  Holdemess  ?.    And  what  .are  the  best  modes  of  prepar<^ 

idgthe  diflFerent  scnls?    Wliat  is  the  most  proper  season  fot 

«  Mwlng  the  seed  ?     And  is  the  broadcast,  or  drill  Husbandry,  the 

» Iff^fcrable  mode  ? — Discussed  4th  Jun^.  1804* 

jitrhat  is  the  best  mode  of  preparing  land  in  Holdemess  for 
1  crop  of  wheat  ?  What  kind  ot  wheat  is  best  adapted  to  the 
>  t<^?  And  whjit  time  of  the  year  is  most  proper  for  sowii^  the 
seed  ?  Is  it  (as  some  imagine)  a  fact,  that  the  plants  of  wheat 
iown  early  in  the.teason  are  feeble,  and  turn  yellow  in  the  spring? 
And,  if  so,  to  what  cause  is  it  to  be  attributed  i — Discussed  10th 
September  1804. 

b  Acre  any  good  reason  for  the  generally  received  opintont 
that  a  crop  of  rape,,  standing  for  seed,  is  particularly  injuria 
out  to  the  land  ?^— Discussed  Sd  December  1804. 


KOTE  BT  TH£  CONDUCTOR. 

Should  the  Holdemess  Society,  or  any  of  its  ihemb^f^  be 

{leased  to  transmit  us  a  concise  state  of  the  arguments  Used 
I  discussing  each  or  any  of  the  above  questionsj  a  favour  of 
cottiiderabk  mag^tude  would  be  confenecL  K, 
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FOR  THE  FARUBR's  MAGAZINE. 

An  Account  of  Clothing  Wool  sold  at  Dublin ^  December  1806. 

• 

Marquis  of  Sligo,  large  bag,  South  Down,  sold  for 
Ditto,  small  do.  do.     - 

Mr  Wynnes  large  do.  do.     -         -         - 

Ditto,  small  do.         do.      ... 

Lord  Farnham,  Exmoor     -         .         ^^ 

Ditto,  Spanish      ... 

Ditto,  Spanish  and  Ryland 

Ditto,  Ditto  and  Farnham      - 

Mr  Gricrson  South  Down 

Mr  Trench  do. 

Mr  Tlicmaa  Trench  do. 

Mr  F.  Trench  do.  -        - 

Ditto,  do. 

Mr  Tnimble    *  Ryland      ... 

Colonel  Brown  South  Down 

Mr  Woodrrason  do.  -         - 

Mr  Wynne  do. 

Rev.  Mr  Synies,  2  bags,  do. 

Ditto,  1  do.        Wicklow 

This  sale  is  made  annually,  by  auction,  in  Dublia^  to  the 
clothiers,  by  the  members  of  the  Farming  Society,  to  asceitaia 
.the  progress  and  comparative  merit  of  the  different  breeds. 

The  following  is  an   account  of  the  prices  of  wool  sold  by 
General  Robertson  at  Lude,  in  the  midst  of  the  Grampiansi  in 
Perthshire,  in  August  1806.     Wholesale  price  to  the  wool  buyer^ 
but  without  any  competition,  such  as  in  the  Dublin  sale. 
Spanish,  per  lib.  -         -        -        -        .        -L.  050 

'South  Down  ram  and  Spanish  ewe,  1st  cross  -         0     5     0 

South  Down,  per  stone  .  -  .  -  .  2-90 
White  Cheviot  wool,  per  do.  -  -  -  .  I  10  -0 
Laid       'do.         do.         do.  -         -    "     —        .         15     0 

"H[alf  breed  between  the  Cheviot  and  black-faced    -         0  14    0 

The  General  has  S8  tup  Iambs  of  the  Spanish  and  Cheriot^ 
ind  S3  ewe  iambs.  He  goes  on  also  with  bnredmg  the  puf^ 
Marino,  which,  for  three  years  he  has. had  them  in  the  Hfg^ 
inds,  have  thriven  better  than  they  did  at  Kew,  and  affords  a 
presumptidnj  that  this  breed  iis  not  affected  by  the  coldness  df 
he  climan^l  ;  Xx  is  remarkable,  that  Lord  Farpham'sSpanisliwooI 
j'olil  at  onfy'-twb  shillings  and  twopence  per  lib;>  woil^  Genetil 
Robertson's  f  M9  for  five  shiUiBsi •  R.  F. 
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fS07.  '  Oni/^  ProMdiflgs  at  CuisammJC'  tVf 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  Ot  THlf  FllRliJER'S  MIGAZINI. 

Trui  Slate  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  XHase  of  CuUamoni. 

- » 
There  appeared  in  your  valuable  Magazine  of  May  1806,  an 
abstract  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  in  the  case  of  the«niinister  of 
Culsamond  against  his  heritors,  with  a  reply  thereto,  in  the  No- 
?ember  number,  by  a  Kirk  Officer ;  and  as  the  matter  is  not  fully 
stated  in  the  first,  and  very  much  misrepresented  in  the  last,  it 
is  presumed,  that  a  fair  and  just  account  thereof  will  not  be  un«' 
acceptable  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  your  readers. 

The  heritors  of  Culsamond;  instead  of  refusing  the  necessary 
repairs,  offered  fully  more,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  than  they  either 
thought  necessary,  or  than  were  afterwards  allowed  by  the  Court. 
But  the  question  originally  was,  whether  the  Presbytery  had  a 
right,  without  enlarging  the  accommodation,  to  order  the  whole 

Eartitions  of  the  inside  of  the  manse  to  be  altered,  and  the  stair 
rought  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  house,  merely  to  suit 
the  caprice  of  the  incumbent  ?  The  present,  though  the  fourth- 
iacuoibent  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and,  more  than 
that,  a  single  man,  was  the  only  one  desirous  of  alteration  \  whilst 
the  three  others,  and  the  last  of  them  a  married  man,  with  a 
large  family,  were  satisfied  with  the  division  and  accommodation 
of  the  manse  as  it  stood  ;  and  the  heritors,  considering  the-w:iii« 
ton  and  unnecessary  expense  which  would  have  been  thereby  in<^ 
curred,  besides  the  injury  that  must  necessarily  have  accrued  to 
the  manse,  resolved  to  oppose  the  measure.  Finding  themselves 
unable,  after  repeated  trials,  to  carry  the  point  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  minister  and  Presbytery  seemed  determined  to 
make  up  for  the  disappointment,  by  putting  the  heritors  to  as 
much  expense  as  possible ;  and  accordingly,  in  addition  to  two 
new  rooms,  obviously  neither  necessary  nor  wanted,  but  which 
they  had  artfully  induced  the  heritors  to  offer  with  a  view  of 
maung  up  the  matter,  they  decerned  for  two  large  barns  to  a 
glebe  of  a  few  acres,  an  expensive  henhouse,  and  a  garden  wall 
of  stone  and  lime  five  feet  three  inches  high,  coped  with  stone ; 
on  which,  when  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session,  their  Lord* 
Alps  were  pleased  to  give  the  following  interlocutor,  dated  fldin^ 
burgh,  3d  July  1805.  *  Upon  the  report  of  LordiQlenlee,  and 
ihatving  advised  the  mutual  informations  for  the  parties.;  The 
liorda  find  the  charger  is  not  entitled  to  the  kiln  and  kiln  bam, 
pot  ttf  the  henhouse ;  and  that  the  heritors  are  not  bound  to 
bttild  or  repair  them,  nor  to  enclose  the  garden  with  a  stone  add 
lime  waUy  but  only  with  a  wall  of  dry  stone  ;  And  with  these  va« 
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riations,  Find  the  letters  orderly  proceeded  :  Find  the  sospenden 
liable  in  the  expense  of  extract,  out  in  no  other  expense ;  and 
decern ;  and  remit  to  tlie  Presbytery  to  proceed  accofdingly. 
(Signed)   Ilay  Campbell,    I.  P.  D.       From  the  above,  your 
readers  will  easily  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  Kirk  OflScWj 
in  stating,  as  sustained  by  the  Court,  because  left  to  their  dis- 
cretion, that  part  of  the  Presbytery's  decreet,  which  allowed  thti 
minister  a  stable  and  byre,  sufficient  for  holding  14  horses  and 
black  cattle,  being  more  than  double  of  what  the  glebe  was  capa^ 
ble  of  maintaining,  with  a  cart  shade  and  grain  loft,  both  of  which 
were  originally  erected  by  the  present  incumbent's  predeeeasor.  The 
last  is  still  as  when  .first  put  up  ;  and  the  cart  shade  has  been  in» 
deed  renewed  by  the  heritors,  not  from  supposing  the  minister  en- 
titled to  any  thing  of  the  kind,but  because  they  were  obliged  tomaker 
another  use  of  the  old  one,  and  wished  to  avoid  endless  litigation^ 
if  possible.    In  the  same  way,  the  Kirk  Officer  goea  on  to  boast 
of  eight  fii'e  rooms  of  large  dimensions ;  although,  in  their  plead-> 
ings  before  the  Lords,  they  insisted,  vehemently,  that  the  old 
manse  contained  only  four  fire  rooms  and  two  garrets,  maw  cm<« 
verted  into  eight,  with  the  help  of  the  two  new  rooms*     The 
offices  were  not  ordered  to  be  slated  ;  that  was  only  done  in  eoa-i 
sequence  of  their  being  in  such  a  high  and  exposed  situation  ikat 
thatch  did  not  answer ;  besides,  slates  could  be  had  at  an  easy  es« 
pense,  the  place  being  within  two  miles  of  slate  quarries.    Neither 
w%re  the  garden  dikes  specified  to  be  five  feet  three  inches  hieiiy 
which  is  a  mere  assumption  of  the  Kirk  Officer's  \  as  every  diker 
knows,  that,  without  lime,  they  could  not  be  put  up  to  sach  a 
height  of  ordinary  stones,  so  as  to  be  secure  from  falling )  of  which 
they  were  so  .sensible  themselve«<«,  that  tlie  minister,  with  con* 
currence  of  the  Presbytery,  has  since  agreed  to  put  up  stone 
dikes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  for  201.  Sterling.     It 
seems  rather  singular,  that  the  Presbytery's  having  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  so  much  duped  by  tlicir  workmen,  as  to  decern  a  garden' 
dike,  of  upwards  qf  sixty  pouods  value,  to  be  more  for  the  advan*" 
tage  of  the  heritors  tlian  one.  of  twenty,  and,  on  pretence  of  the* 
necessity  of  a  kiln,  to  decern  two  large  bams  for  a  small  gleb^i 
vvhen  they  knew  that  their  barn  of  4^. feet  long  had  previously  ST 
\\\n  in  one  end  of  it,  should  be  adduced  in  proof  oif  theiir  inv$ 
partiality.    The  Kirk  Officer,  is  not  more  fortunate'  in  bis  allfki 
lion  to  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Botriphny ;   it  being,  psttljj 
TOfii  thc'causes  he  states,  one  of  the  very  few,  out  of  the  greflP 
nunVber  of  de<;isions  given  by  the  Court,  against  which  an  abj^ 
leal  has  been  taken  to  the  House  of  Peers.     He  concludes  vndt 
deprecating  all  resistance  to  the  tiioderate  claims  of  a  minist^,'tt4 
Ha  cc^i»^i1v  iff^r^u  decree  *  of  a  Presbytery  (with  what  justice^ 


in  the  fie^ent  caae,  yoiur  readers  will  easily  judge  from  the  a- 
bore)»  and  hangs  out,  at  great  length,  by  way  of  terror,  the  ex- 
penaea  incurred  by  the  heritprs  of  Culsamond.  These  hentors, 
bowever,  have  .this  comfort,  ths^  whilst  they  vindicated  their 
Qvi^n  just  rights,  they  at  the  same  time  elucidate^  several  points 
which  may  De  of  some  service  to  their  fellow  heritdrs,  as  well  as 
the  clergy  themselves,  though,  unfortunately,  to  all  appear- 
ance, not  much  relished  by  the  Kirk  Officer ;  and  if  unavoid- 
ably led  into  some  expense  by  the  successful  resistance  of  un- 
warranted encroachment,  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  think,  tliat 
their  adversaries,  independent  of  losing  the  different  points  at 
issae,  have  also,  borne  their  part. 

By  giving  the  above  a  place  in  your  first  Magazine,  you  will 
much  oblige 

A  Friend  to  Truth. 

[We  have  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish 
our  readers  regularly  witli  an  ample  and  correct  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Smitiifiei.d  Cjaui  y  an  institution  w^I 
calculated  to  encourage  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  snd  which  is  supported  and  countenanced  by 

.  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  in  the  island.  In  future,  these 
accounts  will  be  presented  in  the  February  number,  though 
circumstances,  unnecessary  to  be  mentioned,  occasioned  the 
following  to  be  delayed  longer  than  was  consistent  with  o^r 
wishes.] 


lOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINB. 

Account  of  SmiTJIFIRLD  CluB^  and  tJu  proceedings  at  last 

Christmas  SJif^u:- 

The  bte  Joseph  TFiUrs  Esq.  of  Measham  in  Derbyshire,  in 
he  year  1798,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  society,  for 
he  purpose  of  encouraging,  by  premiums  to  be  dietribufd  a; 
he  time  of  the  principal  market  in  Smithfield,  London,  for  cattle 
Qtended  to  furnish  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  Christ- 
nas  festivities,  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  animals  in  a  manner 
nore  econemic  and  Yxfeditious  than  had  generally  been  practised 
irith  the  large  cattle,  which  the  increasing  rage  for  fat  and  large 
3ii)ts.of  meat,  beef  ixiparticular,  accumulated  in  Smithfield  marr 
i|$«  especially  about  Cnrlstmas,  annually.  Tlirough  the  laudable 
4^rtiphsof  this  gentleman,  the  late  and  lamented  Dukt  of  Sedfrrd, 
[kr^  Sfimeryille,  uitJSarl  of  Winchelsea^  Rictiard  Aitlitfy  John  Irest-^ 
pyv  Jiflh^JS/Iman^  Samuel  Stone^  Arthur  Tcung,  and  about  twenty 
dber  gentlemen,  well  known  as  considerable  breeders  and  R'vors 
f  cattle^  were  assembled  at  what  is  usually  called  the  Ch"  ' "'-^as 
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Market  in  Smithficld,  on  Monday  the  17th  of  December  1798* 
These  patriotic  individuals  retired  to  a  tavern,  and  requesting  die 
assistance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banhsy  Thomas  JVllltam  Coke  Esq.^  Thomas 
Crooky  Joseph  Frosty  and  thirteen  other  well  knOMrn  agriculturists, 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  to  be  denominated  the  SMiTiT- 
FIELD  Club  ;  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  subscriberty 
of  ha/fa  guinea  annually,  expressly  fixed  so  low,  in  order  to  em- 
brace and  interest  a  large  body  of  practical  farmers  and  gnziers 
in  its  proceedings  and  success  :  the  a^irs  of  the  Club  to  be  ma- 
naged by  a  committee  of  twelve  subscribers,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  was  chosen  president,  and  the  offices  of  secretary  and 
treasurer  were  undertaken  by  Mr  Arthur  Young.     Printed  pro^ 
posals  were  shortly  after  circulated  and  advertised,  for  receiving 
cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  in  a  sale-yard  in  Smithfield,  engaged  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  publicly  exhibited  in  December  1799,  and  ex- 
amined by  gentlemen  appointed  judges  for  that  purposei  who 
were  to  award  the  prizes  offered,  to  the  owners  of  the  most 
approved  animals,  in  each  class  :  the  same  to  be  publicly  ad- 
judged and  delivered  to  the  successful  candidates,  at  an  antitill 
dinner  of  the  subscribers,  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  show  \ 
on  condition  of  their  furnishing  to  the  secretary,  an  account,  duly 
certified,  of  the  dead-wciglns  of  of^':ils  and  quarters  of  their  ani- 
mals, immediately  on  their  being  slaughtered  and  weighed*     Sub- 
scribers from  every  part  of  the  now  united  kingdoms  appear^  ^  and 
the  afl^airs  of  the  Club  proceeded  successfully,  until  the  btfgiiii- 
ning  of  the  shew  of  ISOO;  when  a  dissatisfaction  appearing-^- 
mong  the  subscribers  at  some  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  the 
show,  which  the  committee  had  found  themselves  compelled,  ^by 
recent  circumstances,  to  adopt  \  the  comprehensive  mind  of  its 
Noble  Chairman  readily  foresaw,  that,  hovrever  uprightly  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Club  might  be  miinagcd  by  its  committee,  the  diver- 
sified interests  and  vievi's  of  the  subscribers  were  likely  to  lead 
to  similar  disapprovals ;  and  his  Grace  himself  formed  and  di- 
gested a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Club,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  members,  subscrihii-g  one  guinea  annually  ;  to  be 
elected,  and  vjicancies  filled,  by  bJlot  5  who  might  meet,  discuss, 
and  direct  its  affairs,  without  the  intervention  of  a  committee. 
This  plan  his  Grace  submitted  to  the  committee  on  the  13th,  ailid 
o  the  body  of  subscribers  on  the  1  ■  tl^  of  December  1800,  after 
h**  rninual  dinner,  by  whom  It  wns  cordially  embraced.    The  Duke 
V     Jedford  was  chosen  president ;  and  the  Club,  thus  new  mo- 
lellcd,  proceeded,  with  ii:crea&ii)g  usefulness  and  satisfactioArio 
'hose  most  con  petent  to  judge  cf  the  ofTects  of  its  labours,  tb- 
•v?rc!s  ucccmpllshirg  the  gvcat  eniis  in  \iew.     A  great  nuhiber 
u-"  ..<  J  tlen^en  con»^^nued,  at  the  ;:nmi:il  meeting,  to  bubscribe  thor 
jaii-g" '^''=»'   '^   1^'    ''^T^'^'   ^^^heClub;  sind  gentlemen  pra'cticatly 

acquainted 
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acquainted  with  the  subject,  continued  to  express  their,  desire  q£- 
tsdcing  an  active  share  in  the  business  of  the  Club,  in  such  num- 
bers, as  induced  the  extension,  in  1801,  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  65  )  in  1802  this  was  increased  to  100  ;  in  1804  to  120$. 
and,  in  December  1805,  candidates  stiir offering  in  increasing 
numbers,  the  Club  was  declared  unlimited  in  the  number  of  its 
members  ;  and  the  soliciting  of  subscriptions  at  the  annual  din- 
ner was  wholly  discontinued.     The  number  of  members  at  pre- 
sent exceeds  180.     The  amount  of  premiums  paid  indifferent 
J  ears  is  as  follows,  viz.  in  1799,  ^y  guineas;   in  1800,  one- 
undred  and  twenty;  in  1801,  one  Jumdred  and  tJdrty^:  in  1802} 
we  hundred  and  thirty  i  in  1803,  one  hufidred  and  ninettf^five ;  in 
1804,  Ofu  hundred  and  twenty;    in   l^Sy  one  Imndred ;  and,  in 
1806,  one  Jmndred  and  fifty  guineas ;  exclusive  of  several  pre- 
miums, which  were  not  paid,  oa  account  of  the  claimants  failing 
to  deliver  dead-weight  returns  of  their  animals  \  and  of  sever^ 
others  offered,  for  which  no  animals,  witli  proper  certificates,; 
were  exhibited.     On  the  truly  lamented  deatn  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedfoid,  his  brother,  tlie  present  Duke,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  as  president  of  the  Club. 

-  The  following  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  this  useful  Cluh^ 
since  the  beginning  of  December  LiSt,  will,  we  trust,  prove.ac- 
oeptableto  toe  amateurs  of  agriculture. 

The 'Stewards  for  the  year,  Jatnes  Back%vell  Praed  Esq.  and  Mr 
Peud  GMetif  having  engaged  the  spacious  and  commodious  gre- 
SiLses  of  Mr  Sadler,  a  stable-keeper  in  Go&wcU  Street  ^  x>n  the 
10tb>  and  early  on  the  morning  of  die  lltli  uf  Dcyqmber^  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  intended  for  exhibition,  amvcd  in  great. 
numbers  from  almost  every  part  of  EnghnJ  ^  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
ya«dl  gates  were  shut ;  and  the  judges,  previouUv.xIyosen  by  the 
Qub,  consisting  of  three  gentlemen  skilled  in  uie  breeding  and 
feeding  of  cattle,  viz*.  Lord  Somervi/Uy  Robert  Byng  ^^q-y  and 
Richard  Astley  Esq.^  and  of  two  eminent  butchers,  viz.  Mr.  IVU" 
iiam  Lambert^  and  Mr  Robert  Ayres^  entered  on  the  examination 
of  the  certificates  of  age,  work,  food  consumed,  ^c^dclivered 
in  with  each  animal,  and  proceeded  to  examine  and  compare  the 
merits  of  the- several  animals  in  each  class,  agreeably  to  their 
printed  instructions,  xrontained  in  the  bills  and  ;>djvertisemetits  for 
the  show.  Tlie  result,  or  award  of  these  gentlemen,  will  be  seen 
in  the  account  which  follows,  respecting  tlic  prize  cattle. 
-.f  On  Frid;iy  morning  the  12th,  the  show  cjmu;enced,  and  w:as 
tjus-day  most  numerously  attended  by  ncbl^nieu,  gentlemen,  gra? 
siars,  salesmen,  butchess  and  others  who  interest  themselves  in 
dlA;hreeding,  fattening,  or  sale  of  cattle.  Mr  Sadler's  lofty  and 
mtciovi  ride  and  -  yardj  from  being  wholly  covered  with  g]a$s 
'■      -  sky-lights, 
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dcy-Iigbtt>  was  fennd  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  fhew^ 
iiig  the  animals  :  at  the  heads  cf  the  seToral  prize  animals  labei^. 
were  affixed,  mentioning  the  breeder  and  feedoiF^^  names,  and. 
odier  particulars.  Nineteen  fat  oxen,  four  ccffv%  thirty^thret 
wether  sheep,  and  five  pigs,  most  of  diem  possessing  coi^ 
nderable  merit,  were  shewn  as  duly  qualified  by  certificates. 
to  contend  for  die  prizes :  besides  these,  several  individuals  who 
appeared  unintentionally  to  have  failed  of  the  precision  require4 
in  their  certificates,  or  mistakenly  sent  animals  for  which  no  pre> 
mioms  were  ofiered,  were  indulged  in  the  jidmission  o£  five  oxeHf 
two  cows,  three  sheep,  and  three  pigs.  Some  remarkably  fine 
and  large  specimens  of  Swedish  turnips^  and  of  KoI:UR;«bi,  Of 
Hungarian  tamip-cabbage,  were  shewn  ;  and.  several  nodcesi  in« 
teresdng  to  agriculturists,  were  stuck  up  in  the  yard  during  the 
show. 

At  three  oVlock  this  day,  a  meeting  of  the  Club  took  place  at 
Free  Mason^s  Tavern,  Lord  William  Russel  in  the  chair,  fifteca 
members  being  present.    At  this  meeting,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr  jtrthur  Toung,  stating  his  inability,  on  account  of  other  eiw 
g;^;ements,  to  attend  to  the  business- of  the  Club,  and  tenderiai; 
bis  resignation  of  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer.    Thts.te*  ' 
si^nadon  bring  accepted,  Mr  John  Farey  was  elected  to  the  office' 
of  secretary,  and  Mr  foul  Giblett  to  that  of  treasurer.   'Mr 
Young's  accounts  were  audited^  and  the  balance  theroof^  47L  8s. 
SA.f  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Mr  Giblett.    The  award  of  the  judgea 
was  read ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  instead  of  the  premiums  o£ 
laie  for  oxen,  which  allowed  all  the  different  breeds  to  compete 
for  the  same  premium,  five  distinct  premiums  be  offered  far  di6 
principal  breeds,  viz.  1st,  Hereford  i  2d,  Long-horned :  Sd,  &bis^ 
homed  i  4th,  Sussex  or  Kent  i  and,  5th,  Devon  ^  another  for^suij 
mined  breed  j  and  another  for  tAe  best  individual,  exhibited  among  - 
the  above ;  with  a  further  premium  for  the  best  ox  or  steer,  ol 
less  weight  than  the  above,  of  any  hreed.    .These  changes  were 
subsequently  much  approved,  as  likely  to  f9rraa  new  sera  in  die 
useful  labours  of  the  Club.    Ten  gendemen  were  proposed  and 
admitted  on  the  ballot  as  members,  viz.  Robert  Harvey,  Colonel 
Thomas  Richard,  Beaumont,  John  Wilson  Allen,  Robert  Tubbs, 
lohn  Plomer  Clarke,  Samuel  Kendal,  William  Lambert,  Robert 
Ayres,  Culling  Smith,  and  William  D.  iCround.    The  memben' 
jicsent  dined  together,  and  adjouracd  tx>  the  15th,  at  the  coov 
dusion  of  the  sliow ;  when  Lord  WViiam  Russel  being  again 
n  the  chair,  and  19  members  present,  seven  gentlemen  wefleS 
>allotted  for  and  admitted  members,  viz»  John  EUmi^  jnn.,.Sir 
^ienry  Lippincot,  Earl  Thanet,  Stephen  Thornton,  Wi^iam  Fran*  ■ 
-is  Woodptr,  "^^iliigm  Va^'\  Burton,  and  John  Billingsley.    Ia»7 
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of  chooring  Tice-presidents  of  the  Qab»  as  had  been  siw* 
geiled)  it  was  resolved  to  thank  Lord  William  Russel  for  his  able 
serrkes  in  the  cbair,  since  the  departure  of  the  noble  president 
to  assume  the  goftrnment  of  Ireland ;  and  earnestly  to  request 
hie  lordship  to  continue  to  preside,  until  his  brother's  return  to 
England.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  meetings  the  annual  dinner 
tooK  place  in  Free  Mason's  Hall ;  of  which  the  members  and 
dieir  friendst  to  the  number  of  near  300,  partook.  Lord  William 
Russel  was  in  the  chair  \  and,  after  the  usual  routine  of  toasts, 
read  the  judges'  award,  publicly  announced  the  names  of  the  suc« 
cessful  candidates,  and  briefly  recapitulated  the  business  which 
had  been  transacted  at  the  meetings,  as  above  :  after  which,  ma« 
ny  toasts  and  sentiments,  highly  grateful  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  were  driink  \  and  at  a  late  hour  the  Club  adjourned  to  the 
next  day. 

:  Tuesday,  16th  December,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Free  Ma- 
son's Tavern,  Lord  William  Russel  in  the  chair,  9  members 
present,  when  fifteen  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for  and  elected 
members,  viz.  Hugh  Hoare  jun.,  John  Martin  Webber,  James 
AphutiSy  Peter  Green,  Samuel  Chandler,  Joseph  Lucas,  Eaglet 
Godfrey  Blake,  James  Leader,  George  Leybum,  Simon  Payne^ 
John  Famliam,  Thomas  Gibbs,  »  ■  Harris,  G.  B.  Prowse^ 
aaiSir  WUliwrn  Wake. 

LeM  SatkerMf  and  Mr  Henry  HSng,  Jtw.  were  appointed  inm 
SpicMrs  of  tile  dead-weights  of  the  animals,  lately  shewn  for  thft 
pnsce*  Several  resolutions  were  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  in^ 
chsdadm  a  printed  bill,  and  circulated^  as  the  conditions  of  thft 
neoct  shew.    ^See  the  printed  bill.) 

«11ie  foUowmg  are  the  correct  particulars  furnished  to  the  se« 
ffttary  of  the  cSub,  respecting  the  ages,  work,  feeding.  See.  and 
th^  live-welghtSy  d^ad-weigbts  of  offals  and  quarters,  &c.  of  the 
animals  which  gained  prizes ;  and  of  a  cow  and  three  sheep^ 
Classes  5th  and  6th,  'belonging  to  Mr  John  Westcjo"  and  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Flaftkett,  which  were  exhibited.     •^ 

i  H.  CLASS     L 

For  Beasts  rf  *16l)  stom  weight  (of  8  lib.  avairunfMs)  and  upwards^ 

that  have  ^h\  worked  Two  Tears  at  tlu  least y  emd  Fattened  nvith^ 

met  Cprtt^'fffary  kind* 
FiKST  Pri^&'  of  Twenty  Guineas^  for  Mr  John  Wcstcar's  Dark-* 

1  Red  Hereford  Ox. 

-Xhe  ceitificate  of  Mr  Westcar  of  Creslow,  near  Aylesbury, 
JBucks,  attested  by  Mr  John  Readsj  near  Hardwick,  and  Mr  Tho^ 
mmi  WMsj  near  Whitchurch,  Bucks,  states  that  this  ox  was  bred 
by  Ifr  Samuel  Tully  of  Huntingdon,  near  Hereford  ;  tiras  regu* 
lilftf  worked  for  topre  than  two  years^  ending  the  14th  of  Janu^ 

arjr 
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ary  1806  ;  was  tKen  put  to  fatten,  being  in  faiir  ^rraig*  condi* 
tion :  he  ate  neither  corn  or  oil-cake  until  the  12th  of  April  1806| 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  30th  of  November,  he  ate  no  other 
food  but  1160  lib.  of  hay,  and  400  linseed  cakes. 

According  to  the  return  of  Mr  Paul  Giblett^  No.  188,  N«tr 
Bond  Street,  who  killed  this  ox,  it  weighed  as  foUoviei,  viz. 

St.     IbL 
Carcase  or  quarters         -  229     d. 

Fat  .  -  -  28     S    ; 

Hide  and  horns        -  ^   .     16    % 

Head  and  tongue        -  •         7    0\r 

Feet  -  -  -  4    5 

Heart  and  lights         -  «  2    4  -r 

Liver         -  -  •  9    B  '. 

Entrails  (empty)  -  •         9    2; 

ft 

SOO    2  ^ 
Second  Prize  of  Ten  Guineas.    Not  claimed. 

CLASS    IL 
For  Beasts  of  1^0  Stone  andupwards^  fattened  ^s^thout  Cifki,  $f  Clfil. 
Fi&ST  PiazE  of  Twenty  Guineas^  for  Mr  Jblui  ^estcat^f  X«id!it« 

Red  Hereford-Ox.  ' 
The  certificate  of  Mr  WestcartX.  CresloW]^,  Biurksi  attestedrby 
Mr  J(^n  Reads^  near  Hardwick^  and  Mr^  T[hnuu  WiUs^  mas 
Whitchurch,  states,  that  this  ox  was  bred^J^^F  Kir  WUliami 
of  Kinghill,  near  Hereford }  was  put  to  fatten  on  the  6th  of 
January  1806,  being  then  in  fair  working  conditicmj  since  whidb 
he  has  eaten  no  other  food  but  grass,  hay  and  turnips. 

According  to  the  return  of  Messrs  Saunders  &  Drm/coti^  of 
Watford,  and  of  King's  Langley,  Herts,  who  killed  this  oz^  the 
weights  were,  of  st*    Hi. 

Carcase     -        -        «        •        .       1^4    0 

Fat 15    Q 

Hide  and  horns  ...  16  5 
Head  and  tongue        -        «        -  5    0 

Feet  -  -  -  .  -  ;S~  S 
Heart  and  lights  -  -  -  '22 
Reed 2-1 
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5i?covr»  Prize  j/"  ^^*^^  Guineas^   for  Mr  John  Edmond's   Red 

Hereford  Ox.         -  \^  r*'-   'r  ^, -,,-•-" 
Ti  -  ^fcitificate  of  Mr  Thomas  Jefftifs  of  Pembridge,  Hereford^ 
^inr«,  attestnd  by  TAx  Edward  Juries  ji^^  state5«  .tb^jt^  t||^o«- 
r--!^  H    d  b'-  Mr  Thoma^^  Jefirie.s  \  wasr.r^gu^rly  WQ{k:e4.  IP  h^- 

aeil 
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sets  for  move  dun  two  years,  ending  the  9th  of  January  1806 ; 
waa  in  rather  low  condition  when  send  to  Mr  John  Edmonds  of 
Whelfordy  near  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  13th  of  Ja^ 
nuary ;  was  then  rising  five  years  old.  Mr  Ednumd*i  certificate 
states,  that  he  was  fattened  on  grass  and  hay  only. 

According  to  the  return  of  Mr  IVitiiam  IVatiinSj  No.  9.^  Mar> 
ket  Street,  Newport  Market,  who  killed  this  ox,  the  weights 
were,  of  .    at.    lb. 

Carcase   -        -        -        -        - '  154    i 

Fat 17    i 

Hide  and  horns  -  -  «  110 
Hc^  aind  tongue  -  -  -  -  6  U 
Fe(*t  '  -  -  -■  .^.  -  SO 
Heart  atid  lights  -  - '  -  2  0 
Tr$e  atid  reed,"^  &c.  -        -        5    0 

Entrails  (empty)  -  -  -  7  0 
Contents  of  entrails  and  blood   -       12    0 


t 
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.     CLASS  in. 

fgtJisiuts  (f  lOkf/tf  im.itone^  fattened  nvithout  Cakis  or  Corn.  \ 
Ytultt  VUltt,   '^  Twenty*  Guineas,   for   Mr  Samuel  Chandler) 

-    Brown  Devonshire  Ox. 
The  ctrtificate  of  Mr  Chandler  of  Moorton  near.  Aylesburjh 

rckj,  attested  by  Mr  William  Fbwers  of  Hard  wick,  an4  Mr 
Woodman  of  Stone,  states,  that  this  ox  was  bought  at  Saoiph. 
fold  fair  in  Devonshire,  on* the '28th  of  April  180^' (was  flien 
five  years  old) ;  after  a  drift  of  170  miles,  he  reached  Moorton 
on  the  7th  of  May  in  a  lean  state  (having  worked  thaough,  the 
barley  seeding),  and  was  fed  on  grass  until  the  27th  of  October^ 
after  which,  his  food  was  hay  and  Swedish  turnips'only. 

According  to*-  the  return  of  Messrs  Thomas  Price  C5*  Son,  of 
Kingsgate  Street,  Red  Lion  Square,  who  killed 'this  ox,  the 
weights  were,  of 

St.  lb. 
Carcase  ^^  -  -  -  119  6 
Fat  -  -*  .  -  -  17  » 
Hide  and  horns  «  -  -  12  1 
Head  and  tongue  •  »  •  4  5 
Feet     -.--•.        2    7t 

■   I  '  156    Si 

Smoxd  Prixs  rf  Ten  Guineas,  for  Mr  John  Westcar's  Tellow 

Herefonf  Ox. 

..-'9lie  certificate  of  Mr  H^esi^ar  of  Creslow,  Bucks,  attested  by 

"^  Jdm^Jtiods,  n«ar  Haxdwickp  and  Mr  X^omas  Veils,  near 

Whitgkurdv 
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Whitchurch,  stales,  that  this  ox  was  bred  by  Mr  WiUfAm  «f 
Tbmghillf  near  Hereford ;  was  put  to  fatten  on  tke  €th  of  JanV 
■ry  1806,  being  then  in  fair  working  condition ;  siace  whkdiie 
ate  no  other  food  but  grass,  hay  and  turnips.  «- 

According  to  the  return  ot  Mr  Rderf  €m^  tf  BnUifj, 
HortBy  who  kilkd  this  oxt  ^  weights  wtxe,  til- 

^*    Io«-  • .  • '  ■ 
Carcase        -        *        -        -    138    5 

Fat 21     0 

Hide  and  horns  -  -  -  14  i 
Head  and  tongue  -        ..54 

Feet  -  -  -  -  -  8  0 
Entrails,  &c.        -        -        -       15    O 

197     5 
CLASS    IV. 
Far  Steers  under  Four  Tears  Old* 
Prize  of  Ten  Guineas^  for  Mr  Samuel  Chandler's  brindled  half- 
bred  Devonshire  Steer. 
The  certificate  of  Mr  Chandler  of  Moorton,  Bucks,  attested 
by  Mr  WiHiam  Fhwers  of  Hardwick,  and  Mr  T.  Wmbmm  of 
8tont,  states,  that  this  steer  was  bred  by  Mr  Chandler  i  «aine 
three  years  old  on  the   11th  of  May  1806;  he  went  with  Mr 
GhaiHlfy^f  breeding  and  store-etock  until  the  10th  of  May  i  and 
being  then  in  atoit  condition,  was  put  to  fatten  on  grassy  haj 
and  oil-caket. 

According  to  the  return  of  Messrs  Thomas  Priew  (^  San,  ai 
Cngsgate  Street,  Red  Idon  Square,  m^o  killed  this  steer,  the 
«wigfaUwere,  of  st.    lb. 

Carcase        -        -        -        -     129    0 

Fat 16    6 

Hide  and  horns  -  *  -  11  5 
Head  and  tongue  «  -  4  S 
Feet 8    0 


16«    6 
CLASS    V. 

F'»«'  Coivs  which  iiave  borne  three  or  nwre  Calves^  and  have  been 

fattened  without  Com, 
"  n^w    }f  Ten  Guineas^   for  Mr  Joseph  Lucas's  Red  and  White 

short-homed  Cow. 

nc  certificate  of  Mr  Zr/oij  of  Rowshami  Bucks,  attested  by 

Mr  Benjamin  Aris^  and  Mr  F.  Purcell  of  Wlngravt,  slatn,  dut 

Kis  cow  bore  two  calves  previous  to  1805,  and  continued  in  milk 

luitil  the  8t^'  of  June  1805 \  calveA  on  the  ISthof  4  ii^«iil>iv«t 
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aAerwvnU  mSkod- until  the  5th  of  Januaiy  1806>  being  then  ui  z 
fttry  l0Mi  ttalc^  ahe  w«8  kept  on  hay  until  May,  and  en  grais 
finm  tfaen  till  die  1  &th  of  Atiigustj  since  which  die  warkeptiw 
hur  and  oiVcake. 

Aixoi^ng  to  the  retom  of  Messes  PkUip  ^  Jf^fHism  Smi^ 
No.  8.  Great  Chapel  Street,  Westminster,  who  UUfd  this  c«w» 
i)m  ireightt  were^  of 

.  81*    lb. 

Carcase        -        -        -        -    173    2 

Fat      -        -        -        -        -      25    0 

.  Hide  and  horns     •        .        .-     ]3   .  j 

Head  and  tongue  -.-57 

Feet ?      4    0 

Heart  and  lights,  &c.  -  -  2  4 
Tripe  and  reed,  &c.  •  -  8  0 
Entrails  (empty)  -  «  .  5  4 
Contents  of  entrails  and  blood       15    6 


\-  K ' 


25$    0 

mtm   .1   ;ij' ' » ■  .^     Mr  lohu  WestctT^a  dun-coloured 

.short^homed  Cow. 
.-).  The  certificate  «f  Mx  B^  Ati€Hbf»9fw^  of  Stratton-Audley,  0x« 
SffMkmf  states^  that  this  cow  waa  lived  by  him ;  brought  4bitk 
tieatfrn  December  1803,  another  in  July  1804,  and\»  third ia 
Afarch  1803,  and  was  sold  in  M^rch  I80a  to  Mr  Westc^r.  TV 
certificate  of  Mr  Westcar  of  Creslow,  Bucks,  aMMcd  by.tfr 
Jgfo  Reads  near  HardwLck»  and  Mr  Thomas  Wills  near  Whim 
ithurdk,  sta<es,  that  this  coW:;waa  purchased  of  Mr  B.  Atten- 
brow,  on  the  7th  of  March  1806,  being  then  in  fair  store  condi* 
lion,  and  was  sinte  fed  on  grass,  hay  and  cakes. 

According  to  the  return  of  Mr  Drxycott  of  King's  Langley^ 
Herts,  who  killed  this  cow,  the  weights  were,  of 

Carcase        -        -        -  - 

Fat-    -        -        -        -  - 

Hide  and  horns     .        .  - 

Head,  tongue  and  heart 

Feet    .        -        -         -  - 

Entrails        -        -        -  - 

230     5 

CLASS  yr. 

^Xm.Anhtemr  OU  hng^wolhd  W^thit  Sheep,  three  rf  mu  MMx 

Breeds  Jed  ^without  Horn, or  Cak^. 
i9m^^  ^'Griimsi  for  MrAndiony  Lechmere's  Leictstsr  and 

Rycknd  Witthers. 

The 
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The  certificate  of  Mr  Lechmere  of  Rydde,  near  WoreeftteQ^ 
tested  by  Mr  John  Reads,  near  Hardwick,  Bucks,  tnd  Mr  41 
Terrety  near  Upton,  Worcestershire^  states,  that  these  ihi 
were  bred  by  Mr  Leclimerc,  were  one-year  old  last  lambing^m 
dieir  food  was  grass  only,  until  November  1806  \  nnoe  «il 
they  have  ate  a  few  turnips. 

According  to  the  return  of  Mr  Paul  GihUtt^  No.  ltt,.Mfl 
Bond  Street,  who  killed  these  sheep,  the  weights  were,  of 

Sheep yNo.l,   Sheep^No^^.  Shiep^Nt 

1 
Carcases  or  quarters 
Heads     - 
Fat 
Skins 

Plucks  (heart,  liver  and  lights)  0 
Entrails  and  contents 
Blood,  and  loss  in  killing 

Live  weight  (total  of  above)      21     3-J-  21     5  22 

—.^ The   Rev.  Thomas  Plaskctt's  » 

Leicester  Wethers. 
.  The  certificate  of  Mr  Plaskett  of  Weston  House,  near  Thain 
Oxfordshire,  states,  that  these  sheep  were  bred  by  him,  were  c 
year  oki  Jast  lambing-time  ;  they  'Were  grazed  with  others  of  1 
same  age,  at  the  rate  of  seven\sheep  to  the  acre,  in  the  sai 
pasture,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  15th  of  November  181 
•when  they  were  removed  to  iresh  grass,  and  have  been  alloiR 
'112  lib.  of  hay,  and  three  bushels  of  Norfolk  white  tumi 
•sliced. 

According  to  the  return  of  Mr  Henry  King  of  Newgate  Mark 
.who  killed  these  sheep,  the  weights  were,  of 

Sheep^NoA.  Sheep^No.9i.  Shiep^No 

Carcases  and  heads 

Fat 

.Skins       -         -         - 
'^liicks     -         -         - 
Entrails  and  contents 
^^od  and  loss 

^'c  weight  (total  of  above)      20     6  20     3  19 

CLASS  vn. 

iifl     Tm^^Tear  Old  long^ivooled  Wether  She^,  three  of  iimi  Jj 

Breeds  fed  Huitheut  Com  or  Caie. 
**».*i.  of  />-  ^*4ne^r^  for  Mr  John  Edmood't' 
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^The '  certificate  of  Mr  Edmonds  of  Whelford,  near  Fairford, 
'^Jionlfesterthire,  states,  that  these  sheep  were  bred  by  him ;  were 
'two  years  old  in  March  1806  ;  aAd  were  fattened  on  grass,  hay 
and  turnips  only. 

According  to  the  return  of  Mr  George  Fie/ding  of  Shoreditch, 
who  killed  tnese  sheep,  the  weights  were,  of 

SIieepyNoA,  Sheep,  No.2.  Sheep^No.S. 


St. 

lb. 

St. 

lb. 

St. 

lb. 

Carcases  and  heads  - 

. 

21 

2 

23 

4 

20 

6 

Fat          ... 

. 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Skins       ... 

. 

2 

5 

2 

7 

2 

3 

Plucks     -         -         - 

. 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Entrails  and  contents 

- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Blood  and  loss 

- 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

5 

Live  weight  (total  of  above)     30     2  32     0  28     1 

CLASS    VIIL 
For  One-Tear  Old  shorUwooled  WetJier  SJieep^  three  of  one  MatCs 

Breed,  fed  ivithout  Com  or  Cake, 

Prize  of  Ten  Guineas.     No  claimants. 

CLASS    IX. 

For  Tivo-Tear  Old  short-wooied  Wether  Slieep,  three  of  one  MatCs 

Breed,  fed  nvifhout  Corn  or  Cake. 
VKiZB'of  Ten  Guineas,  for  Mr  Henry  King,  junior,  his  South  Down 

Wethers. 
The  certificate  of  Mr  Kingjttn.  of  Plaiston,  Essex,  states,  tlwt 
these  sheep  were  purchased  bv  him  on  the  9th  of  June  1806, 
being  then  in  a  store  state,  and  were  fattened  on  grass  only. 

According  to  the  return  of  Hem-y  King  of  Newgate  Market, 
who  killed  these  sheep,  the  weights  were,  of 

Sheep iNo.l.  S/ieep,No.2.  Sheep, No.S. 
St.    lb.  St.    lb.  St.    lb. 

Carcases  and  heads  -       11     7.  125  116 

Fat  -        .        .        .         1     5|  1.6  1     5t 

Skins       -..-14  17  16 

Plucks     .---0     4i:  04  0     4|. 

Entrails  and  contents         -         1     4^  14  12 

Blood  and  loss  -         -         08J.  08  08 


_  I 


Live  weight  (total  of  .above)      18     2  19     2  18     0 

CLASS.  X. 
For^  Fat  Pigr,  not  exceeding  Tivo  Tears  of  age* 
^'Jen^JGuifieasi^  for -Alr.Geiorge  Dodd's  iBlack  and  White 

r.  .  .  .spay^4  Svifl[b!jfc  Sow.  7 

' ^<t||pk  Gffftifi^e  q(  ijf^  ^^c/J -of  Cheoies,  Bucks,  slates^  that. 

^•SfV^^W  :l?r^ -l>y  kiSi  iifc'.Jwmary  1805,.  brought  a  litter  pfe 

.iWL.  VIII.  KO.  30.  0  pig« 
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pigs  in  March  1806  ;  near  the  end  of  April  she  was  spayed ;  and 
ill  May,  being  then  in  low  condition,  was  put  to  feed  on  barley 
and  pea  mea>  until  the  beginning  of  August,  since  which  she  has 
eaten  only  barley  meal. 

According  to  the  return  of  Mr  Dodd,  who  had  this  sow  Idlled 
for  his  own  use,  the  weights  were,  of 

St.    lb. 
Carcase  with  head  on  -         -         -       52     4« 

Fat 15 

Feet  -         .-         -         .         -         0     2J 

Pluck 114. 

Entrails  and  contents  -         -         -         1     2 

Blood,  hoofs,  hair,  and  loss  in  killing  3     2^  * 

Live  weight  (total  of  above)  -         -       59     1 

This  sow  lost  38  lib.  in  weight,  from  the  time  of  leading  home 
tintil  she  returned  from  the  show,  and  M'as  weighed  and  killed  as 
above :  the  circumference  of  its  fore  leg  was  no  more  than  Si 

inches. 

CLASS    XI. 

Fcr  Fat  PigSf  not  exceeding  One  Year  Old. 

Prize  rfTen  Guineas,  for  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York's 

spotted  Spanish  and  Chinese  Pig. 
The  certificate  of  the  agent  of  his  Royal  Highness,  Mr  Samuel 
Kendal  of  Oatlands,  Surrey,  states,  that  this  pig  was  bred  from 
a  Spanish  boar  and  Chinese  sow,  in  the  beginnmg  of  February 
1806,  and  was  fed,  for  the  last  three  months,  on  barley  and  pesi 
meal. 

According  to  the  return  of  Mr  Edmund  Coterill  jun.  of  Vine 
Street,  Gray's-Inn-Lane,  the  weights  were,  of        st.    lb. 
Carcase    ------        27     0 

Head 16 

Fat 12 

Feet         -.-.--  0    2 

Pluck 0     4 

Entrails  and  contents  -         -         -  15 

Blood,  hoofs,  hair,  and  loss        -        -  2     1 


'r«-. 


Live  weight  (total  of  above)       -        -         S4     4 

lesday,  3d  March  1807,  a  meeting  of  the  Qub  was  held  at 

eemason's  Tavern^  Lord  William  Russel   in  the  chair;    15 

•lembcrs  present.     The  following   gentlemen,  graziers^  were 

hosen  Judges  of  the  next  show,  riz.    Charles  Gordon  Gtm^ 

<  sq.,  Mr  Thomas  Barker^  Mr  William  Harrison,  and  two  eminent 

^utdicrs,  viz.  Mr  John  Hand  and  Mr  Bttasii;    The  trnMMi'f 

ML 
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801.  Ts.  Gd.,  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the  next  year's  ac- 
ount.     Thirteen  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for  and  elected,  viz. 

Todd,   Joseph  Pynsent,  John  Edmonds,  James  Butler, 

Sir  Watkins  Williams  Wynne,  Francis  Sitwell,  Morris  Birkbeck, 
Philip  Jones  Saguers,  William  Boultbee,  George  Warrener,  Sa- 
muel Bayly,  James  Burton,  and  Peter  Leward  Wright.  Ad- 
i'oumed  to  Tuesday  the  11th  of  December  next,  at  4  o'clock,  at 
♦"reemason's  Tavern. 

N.  B. — Gentlemen  desirous  of  forwarding  the  patriotic  views 
of  this  Club,  by  becoming  members,. may  signify  their  intentions 
to  the  secretary,  Mr  John  Farey^  (landsurveyor  and  agent).  No.  12. 
Upper  Crown  Street,  Westminster. 

(C^  The  intimation  from  the  Smithfield  Club,  respecting  the 
premiums  for  this  year,  is,  for  want  of  room,  postponed 
to  next  Number. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Letters  from  a  ToUrtg  Parmer  to  Ms  Father. — Class  2d. 

(Contioiied  from  p.  93.) 

May  9.  My  refidence  with  Mr  Jamiefon  continues  to  furnifll 
me  with  much  inftruc^ion  in  every  branch  of  rural  work ;  and 
nothing  has  occurred  to  obdruA  or  leflen  the  enjoyments  repeat* 
edly  expreiTed  in  my  former  letters.  My  mafter  is  kind  and  com- 
municative. My  fellow  fcrvants  join  in  promoting  his  views  to 
improve  and  in(lru£l  me ;  and  hitherto,  the  flighted  difference 
has  not  taken  place  betwixt  me  and  any  of  the  numerous  body  o£ 
people  belonging  to  this  extenfive  and  well  regulated  undertaking, 
xederday  Mr  Jamiefon  defired  me  to  accompaiiy  him  in  his 
ride  to  examine  the  winter  fowa  wheats.  The  break  of  one  hun* 
dred  acres  after  fummer  fallow,  upon  which  grafs  feeds  were  late- 
ly fown,  looked  adonifhingly  well.  It  had  been  thinly  feeded, 
a  pradice  Mr  Jamiefon  is  fond,  of  upon  well  prepared  ground, 
and  was  tillering  or  dooling  with  the  greateft  vigour.  The  ear  is 
already  fully  formed  ;  though  Mr  Jamiefon  fays  it  will  not  come 
out  of  the Jhot  blade  in  Icfs  than  a  month*  He  added,  that  fmuC 
pr  black  may  be  obferved  in  this  early  dage, — though  after  the 
fhoft  attentive  invelligation  the  fmalled  fign  of  that  abominabld 
dTiforder  could  not  be  dlfcovered. 

The  field  of  wheat  after  beans  appears  to  be  confidcrably  thick* 
foejpd  than  the  one  after  fallow;  and  the  rea(bn  afOgned  by  Mr 
'  "Ga  for  the  diffcKnce.  wai^  that  upon  a  beaa.  ft^ibble,  tlio 
[[rarely  gather  fb  freely  as'thbfif  opoa  a  well  wrought  fallow 

0%  frcfll 
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frefb  impregnated  by  manure.  I  noticed,  however,  that  this  field 
was  green  and  thriving — that  the  blade  was  broad,  and  in  mofl 
places  twifted  fomething  like  a  fcrew.  The  foil  is  a  heavy  loam, 
which  Mr  Jamiefon  Hiys  is  better  calculated  for  carrying  fupe- 
rior  crops,  both  as  tp  quantity  and  quality,  than  any  ol  the  other 
varieties. 

Our  lamhs  were  handled  lad  week,  and  proved  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  butcher.  He  marked  one  hundred  that  are  to  be  re- 
moved to-morrow.  I  think  Howard  faid  that  twenty  fcore  were 
fold,  and  that  the  remainder  are  to  be  weaned  and  logged.  They 
are  going  with  their  dams  upon  rich  grafs ;  and  alfo  received  ruta 
baga  till  about  the  mi:idle  of  April. 

lillliot  has  got  all  the  turnip  land  crofs-ploughed,  and  is  now 
employed  at  the  fummer- fallow.  He  has  already  run  over  fomc 
of  the  bean  land  with  the  fcraper  or  Dutch  horfe  hoe,  and  has 
let  apart  eight  horfes,  and  the  like  number  of  men,  for  plough- 
ing and  cleaning  the  bean  and  turnip  crops  of  this' year.  The 
J^eit  and  ileadieft  hands  are  feledted  for  tiiis  purpofe,  as  it  requires 
dexterity  and  attention.  Of  this  hufl)andry,  Mr  Jamiefon  has 
promifed  me  a  full  defcription  at  a  Icifure  hour.  My  corps  have 
of  late  been  much  employed  in  fcouring  ditches  and  cleaning 
hedges,  on  which  matters  Mr  Jamiefon  bellows  much  attention* 
They  arc  thinned  a  little  by  a  draft  of  four  to  Elliot  for  his  bean 
ploughs ;  and  thefe  were  men  who  had  been  in  habits  of  receiv- 
ing fimilar  emplovmcnt  in  former  feafons. 

May  15.     Hitherto  I  have  faid  nothing  about  Mr  Jamie fon's 
tlirafhing  machine,  therefore  (hall  now  communicate  fome  parti* 
culars  concerning  that  noble  implement,  imparted  by  my  friend 
Fairbairn,    to   whom  the  fole  diredlion  and  fuperintendance  of 
it  is  entrulled.      The  machine  is  wrought   generally  by  water, 
but  has  a  ■fix-horfe  impelling  power  alfo  added,  which  prevents 
every  inconvenience  in   the  drieft  feafon ;  though,  except  in  the 
fummer  months,  and  fometimes  in  autumn,  a  full  fupply  of  wa- 
ter is  rarely  wanting.     The  outer  wheel  is  large,  and  placed  on  a 
gentle  declivity,  affording  the  irrpelling  power  its  full  weight,  arid 
throwing  off  the  water  cleverly,  without  hanging  on  or  ob(lru£t- 
ng  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  by  remaining  in  the  tail  dam.     The 
bam  or  houfe  in  which  the  corn  is  thrafhed  is  of  great  dimcnfions^ 
icing  fifty  feet  in  length,  %wenty-four  in  breadth,  and  twenty  feet 
•^  height  of  fide-walls  above  the  lower  floor,  which  gives  a  large 
cowage  for  thraihed  corn  and  ofFal,  till  time  is  allowed  for  cleans 
*ng  the  whole  by  hand- fanners  for  the  market.     This  is  a  convo^ 
nience,  I  am  told,  too  much  ncgledlcd  in  all  the  original  hoti&t' 
*nd,  owing  to  the  want  of  it,  thrafliing  muft  often  be  giVen  u 
;ill  the  offiil  or  ^cke  is  arranged  and'  put' in  lefs  bolk.    Tihi  ti 
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ncd  that  with  wind  machines,  the  want  of  barn  room  has  been 
td  a  ferious  difadvaiitage,  as  often  the  impelling  power  is  loft 
re  matters  can  be  put  in  order  for  ufing  it.  But  to  return  from 
digrt'flion.  The  drum  of  Mr  Jamiefon's  machine  is  three 
in  diameter,  five  feet  in  length,  armed  with  four  fcutchers 
caters,  and  moves  with  the  velocity  of  2400  feet  per  mihute. 
A'ork  this  machine  in  a  complete  ftyle,  two  men  arc  required 
ed  the  rollers ;  three  girls  or  boys  to  open  the  flieaves,  and 
I  them  to  the  thrafliing  board  ;  the  fame  number  of  women 
ddle  the  grain  in  the  under  apartment,  and  four  men  to  re- 
e  and  ftack  the  draw.  Generally  a  woman  alfo  is  employed 
ean  the  chafF-houfe  and  keep  the  ofFil  in  order.  The  corn  is 
ght  to  the  barn  ns  wanted,  by  two  one-horfe  carts  clofcly 
ded.  Thcfc  ufually  have  full  employment;  and  as  a  man  is 
ired  to  caft  or  take  down  the  ftack,  altogether  fixtcen  hands 
two  horfcs  are  employed  ;  though,  in  point  of  fa<3:,  the 
;s  of  two  men  and  three  giils  can  only  be  charged  againft  the 
line,  becaufe  the  work  of  the  others  would  have  been  equaU 
dkd  for,  had  the  grain  been  thraflied  in  the  old  way  by 
• 

he  fjving  to  the  owner,  when  fuch  machines  are  employed, 
,  even  in  the  fi:il:  inftance,  be  confulcrable ;  and,  when  the 
:dl  way  in  which  the  grain  is  feparated  from  the  ftraw  is  tak- 
ito  accc^unt,  perhaps  it  may  be  equal  to  one  fifth  or  one  fixth 
hf  grofs  pro(iucc.  Fairbairn  maintains  that  tlie  faving  is 
eil  upon  wlicat,  which  formerly,  when  hand  flails  were  ufed, 
with  every  attention  fcldoni  thraihcd  clean,  efpecially  in  cold 
fc.ifons.  He  adds,  thit  one  hundred  bolls,  or  fifty  quarters 
heat  may  be  thraihed  in  a  day  of  eight  hours,  unlcfs  the 
I  has  been  (loomed  or  mildtwed;  and  that  with  oats  a  ftill 
er  quantity  muy  be  turned  our.  As  the  machine  is  provided 
two  pair  ot  fanners,  the  grain  is,  in  many  cafes,  fit  for  mar- 
fter  br-ing  once  riildled  ;  but  the  ufual  cullom  is  to  run  it 
I  tlirough  haiui  fanners,  Mr  Jamiefon  being  very  nice  in  the 
mg  of  hi^  j^rain  that  is  to  be  marketed. 

ay  20-     Yellcrday  and  tnday  ten  acres'  of  the  turnip  break 

Town  'vith  rura  baga  or  Swediih  turnip  for  late  fpring  food. 

heavirHt  part  of  the  break  was  felefled  for  this  purpofe,  Mr 

efon  being  of  opinion,  that  a  ftrong  loam,  if  incumbent  on  a 

>ortom,  is  better  calculated   for  ruta  baga  than  lighter  foils. 

ground  had    got  three   plouphings,    was   harrowed,   rolled 

land-picked,  till  it  was  perfectly  reduced,  and  free  of  root 

8,    wnen   it  was  formed   into  drills  with  27-inch  intervals 

x)Ut  of  the  plough.     Into  the  interval  of  thefc  drills  plenty  of 

was  depofited,  (Mr  Jamiefon  fays  that  ruta  baga  requires 

O  3  almoit 
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almoft  double  the  quantity  of  dung  that  is  fufficient  £or  c#maKm 
turnips) ;  after  which  the  driib  were  fplit,  and  the  dung  complete^ 
ly  covered,  when  the  feed^barrow  was  run  upon  the  top,  which 
nnifhed  the  operation. 

Mr  Jamiefon  mentioned  two  particulars  wWch  deferve  atten* 
tion  when  ruta  baga  is  fown.  ij?.  That,  in  forming  drills,  the 
plough  ought  to  go  deeper  than  when  common  turnips  are  intend- 
ed, lo  as  a  proper  bed  may  be  made  for  the  extra  quantity  of 
dung  given,  otherwife  it  will  not  be  fufficiently  covered,  idly^ 
That  early  fowhig  ir-adyantageous,  fo  as  the  root  may  have  time 
to  arrive  at  maturity,  pe  added,  that  ruta  baga  is  a  dull  grow* 
ing  plant,  making  flovr  progrefs  in  its  pafTage  \  and  that,  if  the 
£eld  yellow  turnip  maintain  its  chara£):er,  he  is  not  fure  but  he 
will  aoandon  the  culture  of  ruta  baga  altogether. 

The  remainder  of  the  break  intended  for  turnips  (90  acres)  is 
in  a  forward  flate  of  preparation,  and  is  now  harrowed  down  to 
procure  the  vegetation  of  annual  weeds.  The  plain  fummer-fal- 
low  break  is  crofs-ploughed,  and  receiving  the  full  advantage  of 
the  prefent  dry  weather.  I  prefume  it  will  lye  in  this  ftate  till 
the  turnip  feed  is  over  ;  though  Elliot  fays,  if  a  fhower  comes 
ibon,  he  will  give  it  a  trimming  with  his  harrows,  fo  as  the  root 
weeds  may  be  loofened,  and  the  growth  of  annuals  forwarded. 
My  fquad,  now  reduced  to  fix  men,  are  turning  dunghills  from 
morning  to  night,  except  when  detached  for  incidental  purpofes. 

May  27.     Mr  Jamiefon  has  juft  furniflied  me  with  a  circum- 

ftantial  detail  of  his  bean  hu(bandry  ;  fonie  particulars  of  which 

muft  be  iriterefting  to  you.     According  to  his  mode  of  cropping, 

this  plant  generally  follows  oats  aftcf  grafs,  when  the  land  may 

be  fuppofed  to  be  m  good  condition.     He  firft  begins  by  giving  it 

a  crofs-furrow,  which  is  taken  as  deep  as  the  foil  will  allow.     The 

field  is  then  completely  water-furrowed;  the  end-furrows  and  gaw^ 

furrows  being  digged  with  the  fpade,  in  which  fituation  it  is  left 

for  the  winter.     The  moment  that  the  ground  can  be  worked  in 

the  fpring,  he  harrows  it  according  to  circumflances,  but  never 

breaks  down  too  much  at  once,  in  cafe  a  change  of  weather 

Ihould  eiifue.     The  ploughs  are  then  entered,  and  one  4till-bar- 

row  allotted  to  every  three  ploughs.     By  taking  a  nine-inch  fur- 

ow,  and  running  the  barrow  after  the  third   plough,  an  iriterval 

3ctwixt  the  rows  of  27  inches  is  left;  and  fuch  an  interval  be 

hinks  fully  adequate  tor  admitting  horfc  hoes  of  every  dcfcrip- 

ion.     About  fourteen  days  after  fowing,  the  ground  is  harrowed 

*nd  water- furrowed ;  and  in   this  Hate  it  remains  till  the  young  .* 

jiants  are  fairly  above  the  furface,  when  the  Dutch  hoe  or  fcraper    ;| 

■"^  employed,  as  formerly  mentioned.  -  ^i 

This  is  ♦he  mode  of  planting  beans  hitherto  excrcifed  by  Mt   j| 

"iiieff^^     )!»♦  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  change  it  in  an  efienk  \ 

tUt. 
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lial  branchi  whichi  in  favourable  feafons,  mud  undoubtedly  be 
beneficial.  Inftead  of  fowing  with  the  firit  fpring- furrow,  which, 
being  taken  ebb,  does  little  more  than  cover  the  feed,  he  means 
to  give  the  ground  a  fecond  deep  ploughing  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  the  &r(l  one,  afterwards  to  harrow  it,  and  then  to  form 
drills  of  the  fame  widenefs,  either  by  a  fiiij^le  furrow  or  a  bout 
of  the  plough.  In  the  intervals  of  thefc  iurrows  he  will  run  the 
barrow,  after  which  the  drills  will  be  flit  out  as  in  the  turnip  hut- 
bandry,  and  the  feed  covered.  At  a  fuitable  time  afterwards,  the 
harrows  will  be  drawn  acrofs  and  the  ground  levelled,  preparatory 
to  the  cleaning  procefs. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  the  time  confujned  in  flitting  out  the 
drills  might  be  faved,  were  the  harrow  drove  acrofs  when  the 
beans  are  fown ;  but  Mr  Jamiefon  obviated  this  remark,  by  fay"^ 
in£,  that  a  flu(h  of  annuals  was  to  be  dreaded  in  fuch  a  cafe  -, 
whereas,  by  delaying  the  harrowing  two  or  three  weeks,  the  firit 
crop  of  weeds  would  in  a  great  meafure  be  thereby  deflroycd. 
The  only  objection  which  remains  to  the  plan  is,  that  in  fome 
feafons  leed-work  may  be  fo  long  delayed  as  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  crop.  In  every  other  refpe£l,  the  propofied  change  muit  be 
attended  with  important  advantages. 

We  have  had  a  few  changes  of  fervants  at  this  term,  chiefly 
with  thofe  not  reckoned  the  bed  hands,  or  with  whom  Mr  Jamit- 
fon  was  diflatisfied.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  he  poflTefles 
fuch  a  happy  knack  of  managing  his  people  with  judgement  and 
dexterity,  and  at  the  fame  time  pays  them  fo  handfomely,  that 
fervants  worth  the  keeping  rarely  leave  him.  It  is  a  mark  of  a 
good  farmer,  to  regubte  his  diflFerent  operations  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil  in  his  poflefldon ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  man  of 
prudence  and  fagacity  will  at  all  times  govern  and  direct  thofe 
oelow  him,  according  to  their  different  tempers  and  capacities. 

Junt  3.  The  portion  of  land  intended  for  yellow  turnip  is  now 
feezed ;  and  the  feveral  procefles  were  precifely  fimilar  to  thofe 
already  defcribed  when  the  ruta  baga  was  fown,  only  that  a  fmail- 
er  quantity  of  dung  was  given.  Elliot  informs  me,  that  this  va** 
riety  has  been  cultivated  here  for  two  years  pad,  and  that  it  ftands 
the  frod  nearly  as  well  as  ruta  baga.  He  added,  that  it  is  not  fo 
Oiy  of  growing,  and  may  be  obtained  on  foils  where  the  other 
would  not  live.  About  nve  acres  of  horfe  poUtoes,  or  yams,  were 
alfo  planted,  chiefly  for  fwine  food,  or  as  a  fupply  to  the  cattle 
when  turnips  are  wanting.  This  may  fometianes  happen  in  a 
ftormy  day  -,  and  Mr  Jamiefon  takes  care  to  be  provided  at  all 
hands,  fo  as  his  bedial  may  not  fuflFer. 

At  Mr  Jamicfon's  defire,  I  accompanied  Elliot  a  few  days  ago 
dirough  the  bean  fields.    They  have  all  been  once  run  over  widi 

O4  the 
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the  Dutch  hoe,  and  now  the  fmall  turnip  ploughs  arc  employed 
to  lay  away  the  earth  from  the  fides  of  the  plants,  and  to  form  a 
frelh  ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  interval,  which  will  afterwards  be 
feparated  and  divided  by  a  fccond  application  of  the  Dutch  hoe. 
The  whole  formed  a  plcafant  fight,  being  in  fuperior  order  to  the 
mod  of  garden  culture.  The  oat- fields  are  looking  well  \  indeed, 
every  thing  on  the  farm  has  a  moft  thriving  appearance. 

Laft  week  the  horfes  were  put  upon  green  food,  and  two  feeds 
of  oats  per  day,  which  I  learn  is  the  pradlice  here,  till  the  turnip 
fowing  is  over,  when  they  are  limited  to  one  feed.  One  of  my 
men  is  employed  to  cut  the  grafs,  and  another  ties  it  up  in  bunches 
of  28  lib.  avoirdupois  weight,  four  of  which  are  given  to  each 
horfe  per  day.  Twenty  cattle  that  got  ruta  baga  in  April  and 
May,  are  alfo  carried  on  with  clover  given  them  at  the  (lake,  and 
they  feem  to  be  thriving  well.  It  takes  a  man  and  two  horfes  to 
bring  home  the  grafs,  as  the  field  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
homeftead.  The  feeding  of  the  cattle  is  in  Howard's  depart- 
ment ;  but  the  charge  of  fuperintending  the  cutting  and  tying  the 
grafs  is  with  me.  I  often  take  the  fey  the  by  way  of  amufement» 
though  it  is  rather  heavy  work  for  one  of  my  age.  Mr  Jamiefon 
iii  very  pointed  in  having  the  grafs  cut  equally  and  clofc  by  the 
ground,  and  fays,  the  lower  it  is  cut  at  this  time,  fo  much  the 
farter  and  ftronger  will  tlie  fecond  crop  grow  afterwards. 

June  10.  All  hands  are  employ,  d  about  the  turnip-feed  work  ; 
and  what  with  ploughs,  harrows,  rollers,  drills  and  carts,  and  the 
fillets  and  fpreaders  of  dung,  a  jovial  number  is  upon  the  field ; 
but  I  muft  defcribe  things  in  order,  otherwife  you  will  not  com- 
prehenil  the  nature  of  our  operations  fufficiently. 

The  extent  of  the  field  remaining  for  common  turnip  is  feventy- 
five  acres  or  tliereby.  It  had  been  ploughed  four  times  over,  and 
after  each  furrow  immediately  harrowed  and  rolled,  fo  as  moiftuFe 
might  be  retained.  Some  parts,  which  were  rather  rough  and 
cloddy,  required  a  rt petition  of  thefe. operations ;  and  this  wm 
performed  by  four  harrows  and  one  roller,  drav/n  by  two  horfes. 
This  left  thirty-eight  horfes  for  ploughing,  carting  and  fowing ; 
and  thcfe  were  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

Firjl^  Eight  ploughs  and  fixtcen  horfes  for  forming  and  revcrCng 
the  drills,  fo  as  the  dung  might  be  covered.     2^,  Six  carts  and 
twelve  hories  to  drive  out  the  dung,  which  was  middened  as  car-   ' 
ried  out  in  winter,  adjoining  to  tiie  field.     3^,  Two  drills,  each 
ilravn  by  one  h(^fe,  and  fwwing   two  rows  at  a  time.     This  was    ,;i 
the  iiearclt  divifion  of  thf.  ilrcngth  that  could   be  made,  and  Hi-  jf. 
therto   matters  have   proceeded   with  regularity.     Elliot  looks  af-  ^ 
tcr  the  ploughs  and  drills  ;  Fairbairn  the  fpreaders  5  and  the  load-  .^ 
in^r  of  the  carts  is  under  my  fuperintendance. 
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It  18  a  principal  objeft  with  Mr  Jamiefon  to  have  the  <!rill  form- 
edy  dunged,  flit  out  and  fown,  as  rapidly  as  poflible,  fo  as  moillure, 
the  foul  of  vegetation,  may  be  prefervt.d,  upon  which  he  fays  every 
thing  depends  \  of  courfe,  thefe  operations  follow  each  other  in  the 
quickeft  manner.  How  foon  that  five  drills  were  formed,  which 
was  done  by  a  bout  of  a  plough  to  each,  the  carts  entered ;  and 
the  dung  being  laid  in  fmall  heaps,  was  infl^ntly  feparatcd  by  ten 
fprcadcrs,  who  were  divided  into  two  gangs  umler  the  immediate 
direction  of  Fairbairn.  Four  of  the  ploughs  were  then  fet  to 
work  in  fplitting  out  the  drills,  a^id  were  followed  by  the  feed-bar- 
rows, while  the  other  four  ploughs  proceeded  in  forming  or  mak- 
ing up  frefh  drills.  The  carts  rather  prelfcd  upon  the  ploughs, 
— though,  by  going  at  a  long  (lep,  no  obllruftion  occurred.  In- 
deed, Mr  Jamiefon  had,  with  his  ufual  attention,  fclctted  the 
ftrongefl-  horfcs  and  mod  a6\ive  ploughmen  tor  this  department 
of  the  work.  The  carts  were  alio  divided  into  two  heads,  each 
having  two  of  my  fquad  to  fill  ;  the  remainder  were  lent  to  Fair- 
bairn, who  had  his  corps  of  fpreaders  made  up  with  fomc  of 
Howard's  people;  a  fteady  man  was  appointed  for  drawing  out 
the  dung  to  each  head  of  carts,  which  Mr  Jamiefon  confiders  to 
be  ncctffary,  if  you  wifh  the  land  equally  dunked.  Altogether, 
there  were  in  the  field  35  men,  befides  Elliot,  Fairbairn,  and  me. 

I  might  have  included  Mr  Jamiefon,  who  did  not  leave  us  for 
an  inllant,  but  rode  about  the  field  from  the  beginning  of  each 
yoking  to  its  conclufion,  except  when  at  brcakfait.  Elliot  thinks 
that  fevcn  acres  were  finilhed  this  day ;  and  as  the  carts  took  out 

I I  2  loads,  which  was  1 7  to  each  cart,  or  1 4  to  the  acre,  I  appre- 
hend he  is  not  far  out  in  his  calculation. 

Jurte  24.  Turnip  feed  is  now  over,  having  from  firft  to  Ufl: 
been  favoured  with  excellent  weather.  The  firft  fown  drills, 
though  the  weather  has  been  dry,  are  fairly  above  ground, — entire- 
ly owing,  as  Mr  Jamiefon  declares,  to  the  fedulous  attention  be- 
itowed  on  fecuring  the  means  of  vegetation.  As  the  feveral  ope- 
rations ^Tnt  on  from  firft  to  laft  in  au  uniform  train,  I  hope  the 
whole  will  be  equally  fucccfsful,  as  the  dilFcrent  departments  of 
the  work  were  nicely  balanced.  The  (ted  ufed  is  all  of  the  globe 
kind,  raifed  on  the  farm,  as  Mr  Jamiefon  fays  he  will  never  truft 
a  feedfman  for  a  fupply,  unlefs  impelled  by  the  moft  urgent  ne- 
ccffity.  The  ruta  baga  and  yellow  turnip  were  likewite  of  his 
own  produce ;  and  with  what  he  faved  of  thcfe  feeds  many  of 
his  neighbours  have  alfo  been  fupplied. 

Fairbairn,  with  a  large  detachment  of  women  and  boys,  is  at 
dus  tifAC' going  through  the  bean  fields,  pulling  out  ^every  weed 
ftdm  the  drills  to  which  the  plough  had  not  accefs.  The  ruta 
■  -  baga 
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baga  is  thinned  and  fet  out,  and  the  yellow  turnip  follows. 
Fairbairii  has  about  fifty  hands,  young  and  old^  under  himi 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  what  adroitnefs  many  of  the 
boys  pull  and  Jhoot  the  hoe,  and  how  dexteroufiy  they  fet  out 
the  young  plants.  The  hay  harveit  is  alfo  commenced  \  and 
fix  of  my  fellows  are  cutting  away  this  day»  and  will  continue) 
if  the  weather  proves  dry,  till  forty  acres  are  laid  on  their  back. 
Mr  Jamiefon  has  enjoined  me,  in  the  moft  poficive  manner,  not 
to  allow  a  fcythe  to  be  drawn  when  the  grafs  is  wet,  alleging  that 
fuch  a  (lep  would  prove  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  hay.  la 
the  event  of  wetnefs,  he  has  dircfted  me  to  make  the  cutters  turn 
an  eaith  midden  at  the  end  of  the  grafs  field,  to  which  lime 
(hells  were  lately  driven,  fo  I  cannot  be  at  any  lofs,  bowerer  the 
weather  fliould  turn  out. 

Elliot  is  giving  the  fummer  fallow  break  a  third  furrow,  and 
driving  lime  (htlls  to  it.  He  iirfi  harrows  the  land,  after  being 
gathered  up,  and  draws  out  the  lime  in  heaps  of  a  barley  firlotj 
or  a  biifiiel  and  a  half  each.  The  ridges  being  1 8  feet  in  breadth, 
have  cr(ifs  furrows  drawn  at  the  like  diitance,  which  makes  them 
appear  like  a  damboard  ;  and  as  a  heap  is  drawn  out  into  each 
fquare,  any  millake  in  the  application  muft  be  very  trifling.  Six 
carts  are  now  employed  at  the  lime,  eight  ploughs  at  ridging  up  the 
land,  and  eight  horfes  at  the  beans,  which  are  now  receiving  their 
lail  furrow;  and,  when  finished,  the  horfe-hoes  go  totheruta  baga 
and  turnips.  A  cart  continues  to  drive  grafs  conftantly ;  but  the 
horfes  therein  employed  are  a  couple  of  odd  ones,  not  included 
in  the  regular  ftrength.  Notwithiianding  the  immenfe  number 
of  hands  employed,  I  afl'ure  you  that  there  is  work  at  this  time 
for  more,  if  they  could  be  procured ;  but  this  being  the  bufy  fea- 
fon  with  every  farmer,  a  temporary  fupply  is  not  to  be  obtained. 

July  8.  The  hay  field  is  all  cut,  at  lead  that  part  originally 
intended  for  dry  food,  though  Mr  Jamiefon  fays  that  probably  a 
few  acres  more  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  way,  if  not  needed  for 
the  horfes  and  cattle  at  the  (lake.  This,  however,  will  not  be 
determined  on  till  the  end  of  the  month,  by  which  time  the  tare 
field  will  be  ready  for  cutting.  Fairbairn  had  the  charge  of  win- 
ning and  cocking  the  hay.  As  the  weather  proved  good,  the  pro- 
ceHes  were  not  difficult.  It  lay  one  day  untoucheid  after  being 
cut;  then  was  turned  over;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day, 
nit  up  in  fmall  hand- cocks,  four  or  five  of  which  were  afterwards 
put  into  a  fork  rick  ;  and  in  this  (late  the  hay  remains  tiU  fit  for 
che  (lack- yard.  The  turnip  field  is  at  hand  ;  fo  Fairbaim's  fquad 
wrought  there  in  the  mornings  and  at  fpare  times,  and  vras  ready 
/or  hav  ^  ^r]t  u'hcn  called  for.     My  men,  not  at  the  turnip  plough* 

ao^ 
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and  gra&  ctttting».are  attached  to  hi  m  fo  long  as  hay  harvcft  lafls; 
ind»  of  courfci  I  am  alfo  under  hif  dire^Irion. 

The  fallow  break  is  now  wholly  1  idged  up,  and  about  one  third 
of  it  limed.  I  underiland  that  oxv  i  half  of  the  break  was  limed 
at  laft  fallow  time;  fo  the  part  thai  remains  will  foon  be  finifhed. 
The  lime  is  to  be  fpread  the  n^omo  it  the  hay  is  ricked,  which  is 
to  be  done  by  my  people,  not  otl  lerwife  engaged,  and  fome  of 
Howard's  men  \  of  courfe,  the  \\  iperintendancc  will  fall  upon 
roc.     Mr  Jamiefon  fays  that  he  m(:;ms  to  plough  the  hme  into  the 

f round  with  a  (hallow  furrow,  th  tn  to  harrow  and  lay  o\\  the 
ung,  and  to  conclude  the  procefs   with  a  feed- furrow  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn. 

It  gives  me  pleafure  to  add,  that  Mr  Jamiefon  fcnfc  for  mc  laft 
night  after  working  hours,  and  inqi  lired  concerning  your  welfare. 
After  fome  other  converfation,  he  kindly  faid,  *  George,  when 
you  Mrrite  my  good  old  friend  your  jfather,  tell  him  diat  I  am  well 
Satisfied  with  your  behaviour  fmce  you  came  undirr  my  manage- 
ment, and  that  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  fcrvc  you. 
Be  afliired,  however,  that  fuccefs,  iin  a  great  mc:ifure,  depends 
upon  yourfelf.  If  you  remain  fteady,  diligent  aj.id  induftrious, 
there  need  be  fmall  fears  entertainai ;  but  fhouM  floth,  carelefs- 
nefs  or  irregularity  prove  mailers,  the  ifTue  may  Cifily  be  foretold. 
You  have  hitherto  fliewn  an  anxious  difpofition  to  learn,  and  given 
proofs  of  your  aftivity.  Pcrfevere  then  in  th j  fe  honclt  endea- 
vourSf  avoiding  idlenefs  as  the  parent  of  vice,  and  vice  as  the 
fource  whence  every  human  mifery  flows. ' 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER*»S   MAGAZINE. 

Advantages  of  Sciling  pointed  out,  and  Object  ions  to  tlie  Practice 

answered. 

Sir, 

Improvement,  when  first  attempted  in  any  particular  branch 
of  agriculture,  frequently  begets  a  jealoui.y  with  many  people, 
as  if  the  attempt  proceeded  from  vanity  in  the  Author,  or  from  a 
desire  to  appear  wiser  in  the  sight  of  the  public  than  others  ;  and 
this  jealousy  shews  itself,  either  by  starting  objections  to  the 

Plainest  statement,  or  finding  obstacles  io  the  way  of  what  ha6 
een  demonstrated  to  admit  of  the  easies^c  execution.  I  well  re- 
collect when  two-horse  ploughs  were  first  introduced,  that  not 
a  few  of  those,  then  considered  as  the  vi  iscst  farmers  of  the  day, 
decidedly  condemned  them  as  unprofitab  le  and  unfit  implements 
ftt-wxirlung  the  ground  j  and  yet  we  aiow  see,  that  tuo-horse 
yiom^y  notwithstanding  the  sagacious  <onjectures  of  these  sages, 

are 
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are  universally  used,  at  least  in  the  lower  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  ground  is  much  l>etter  ploughed,  and  nearly  at  one 
half  of  the  expense,  with  them,  than  formerly,  when  none  but 
o»mbersome  and  unhandy  implements  were  used.  I  could  no- 
tice several  things  of  the  like  nature,  were  not  the  instance  ad- 
duoc'd  suiEcient  to  prove  the  general  truth  of  my  leading  obser- 
vation. 

I  am  led  to  these  remarks,  from  lately  hearing  a  variety  of 
cavils  and  objections  urged  against  the  plan  recommended  in  your 
Work,  for  soiling  cattle  in  tlic  yard  during  the  summer  months, 
which,  with  a  small  alteration,  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  e- 
vcntually  be  found  of  eminent  advantage  to  the  farmer,  ai)d  to 
the  country.  I'he  alteration  M'hich  I  propose  is,  that  instead  of 
roaming  at  large  in  tlic  yard,  ^vherc  the  weak  and  simple  are  in- 
jured and  defrauded  by  the  strong  and  active  cattle,  that  the 
whole  shall  be  tied  to  the  stalie,  and  there  have  a  regular  supply 
of  food,  in  the  same  way  as  clone  to  cattle  on  turnip,  with  the 
addition  of  w.iter  at  least  twice  a  day,  which,  now  when  farm- 
steadings  are  generally  provided  with  a  well  in  the  court-yard, 
w^ill,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pump,  and  spouts  for  conveying 
the  water,  not  prove  a  dillicult  process.  Soiling,  in  fact,  may 
be  considered  as  a  most  bcneScIal  and  thrifty  practice  on  two  ac- 
counts :  1 .  Because  an  acre  of  grass  used  in  tliat  way  will  nearly 
go  as  far  in  the  feeding  of  beasts,  as  two  acres  in  the  comiT'on 
method  of  usin^r  it ;  and,  2.  Becaute  of  the  large  quantity  of 
ricli  dung  thereby  accumulated,  which,  to  the  corn  farmer,  is  an 
object  of  the  higliest  consideration.  It  is  to  this  last  point 
that  I  mean  to  restrict  my  observations  j  and,  surely,  every 
farmer  who  attends  for  a  moment  to  the  utility  of  dungi  es- 
necially  to  tlie  diiluulty  of  procuring  an  increased  quantity  of 
the  article,  an(i  lvcii  to  the  duiiculty  of  preparing  wJiat  we  have, 
v.ill  acknowledge,  tl  a  however  imperfectly  the  subject  may  be 
treated  ot  .by  ixic,  yet  that  none  are  deser\'ing  of  more  serious 
investigation. 

There  is  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  land  in  this  island  calcu- 
lated for  carrying  full  irops  c^f  corn,  unless  restored  and  recruited 
1)V  dung  at  IcptSt  once  in  four  years  ;  but  to  obtiun  a  supply  to 
♦he  wishc.l  f^r  extent,  K.iS  ilirio.^t  in  every  instance,  unless  in  the 

''cinity  of  L;rge  towns,  b.iflled  and  exceeded  the  most  strenuous 
jndeavoiv.G  of  the  occupier.     Lime,  marl,  shell-sand,  chalk,  &c- 

lavc  been  resorted  to  as  ;ni\ili:.ries  \  but  the  etl'ects  of  such  tend- 
•  g   irore   to  st-imuLvto  \\\c    bri-ig   Into  action  cert.iin  principles 

ireviou- ]y  in  the  soil)  th?n  t  »  enrlc!-  kx  r  emit  its  wasted  powers^*   . 

.nr^rr.jyVjo  pdv.^T-^-^aeoqsly  repeated  j  hence  it  often  happfetiif^^J 
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that  the  £irms  whicK  at  one  time  had  received  the  greatest  benefit 
from  lime,  marl,  &c.  are  aftervtrards,  when  the  operation  of 
these  auxiliaries  had  ceased,  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest 
weakness,  and  containing  fewer  powers  and  less  strength  thaa 
those  farms  where  stimulants  had  been  refrained  from.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  great  body  of  practical  agriculturists  will  here  go 
along  with  mc,  and  also,  that  thpy  will  likely  concur  in  another 
opinion,  namely,  that,  haS  a  full  supply  of  vegetable  substances, 
or  manure,  been  at  hand  when  these  stimulants  were  in  action, 
the  issue  would  have  been  altogether  different.  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  nriany  farms  brought  into  .1  state  something  like  a  caput 
mortuum  by  lime  and  marl.  The  soil,  in  consequence  of  these 
stimulants,  produced  crops  till  it  was  completely  exhausted  ;  and 
when  once  brought  to  this  pasi,  a  generation  or  two  may  pass 
away,  before  it  is  restored  to  the  state  and  condition  in  which  it 
was  originally. 

A  due  reflection  upon  those  circumstances,  should  influence 
every  farmer  to  cultivate  tliosc  crops  which  are  not  only  most 
consistent  with  his  own  interest  in  the  first  instance,  but  also  best 
calculated  to  afibrd  the  greatest  return  to  the  soil,  of  food  taken 
from  it  by  these  crops.  The  nost  superficial  observer  may  be 
satisfied,  that,  under  geiicriil  management,  much  of  this  food  is 
given  to  tlie  soil  in  a  half-cooked  or  unprepared  state,  and  that  not 
a  little  is  given  which  is  totally  devoid  of  every  fertilizing  or 
nourishing  quality.  The  dernier  resort  f(^  recruiting  the  soil, 
where  manure  cannot  be  obtained,  is  laying  it  oil*  in  pasture  grass, 
though,  undoubtedly,  the  wished  for  benefit  is  slowly  obtained  ; 
and  no  wonder,  when  so  little  of  what  passes  through  the  cattle 
goes  to  benefit  the  around  :  even  the  liquid,  the  most  valuable 
part  when  mixed  with  other  substances,  has  small  tendency  to 
promote  vegetation,  but  rather  otherwise,  when  applied  in  its 
original  state.  Xhe  only  proper  measure  for  remedying  these 
evils,  is  to  cut  the  grass,  and  use  it  at  home,  which,  with  a  due 
supply  of  litter,  will  produce  a  large  stock  of  dung,  as  difl^erent 
in  quality  from  what  is  commonly  used,  as  )fr//-/^i?/ whisky  ex- 
ceeds that  of  hydrometer  proof.  The  use  of  winter  green  crops 
i;i  the  house,  has  proved  of  essential  advantage  to  every  farm 
v.h.cre  it  could  be  carried  on  ;  and  were  summer  feeding,  witli 
ilover,  &c.  executed  with  the  like  spirit,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
entertained  but  that  a  similar  benefit  would  be  reaped,  and  that 
In  a  more  extensive  manner. 

.*  I^  has  been  said,  tliat  cattle,  fed  in  the  house  during  the  sum- 
dl^  inot^thsi  will  not  thrive  so  w*ell  as  if  allowed  to  go  at  large ; 
'  clmt  their  progress  in  fattening  will  be  checked  ;  nay,  that 
^^ynjH  fall  off  when  the  grass  gets  hard  and  tough,  in  conse- 
-  ■  quence 
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quencc  of  being  full  grown  ;  a'lso,  that  a  great  additional  expense 
is  incurred  tli^t  ciiinot  bi?  avoixlcd,  whilst,  after  all,  much  loss 
may  ensue,  unless  uncommon  r.  ttention  is  bestowed.  I  shall  con- 
sider each  of  these  objections  i  i  tlieir  order. 

Willi  regard  to  the  first  o  bjection,  which  is  more  plausible 
than  solid,  it  may  be  urged,  tl:  ;at  cattle  in  the  field  are  often  ex- 
posed to  more  privations  and   inconveniences  than  those  kept  in 
the  liousc.     AViiiit,  for  instance,  is  the  cfFect  of  a  scorching  sun, 
vrhlch  often  inakv  s  the  poor  a  nimals  run  to  and  fro,  like  as  if 
they  wero  rn.ul  or  di  itractcd ;  a  n  evil  to  which  those,  either  stall- 
fed  or  kept  in  tlic  yard,  are  not  exposed  j  nor  to  being  teazed  by 
myriads  of  iiisccts,  which,  at  a.  certain  season  of  the   year,  will 
not  sullor  cattle  to  rest  for  one  iiioment  in  a  sultry  day.     Besides, 
in  many  seasons,  \vh(?n  the  pastures  are  burnt  up,  are  not  cattle 
in  the  field  reduced  to  the  ne  cessity  of  eating  the  withered  re- 
mains of  what  they  liad  formei  ly  left  as   unpalateable  j  whereas, 
tliuir  br^nhren  in   the  house  h  ave  a  regular  supply  of  food,  that 
has  not  been  touclied  nor  trode  upon  ?,    But  as  facts  at  all  times 
are  nu)re  satisfactory  tlian   argiiments,  however  well  founded,  I 
may  st.ue  that  nine  tenths  of  t  he  cows  kept  for  supplying  the  ci- 
ty of  E'linbur-rh  with  milk,  h.ive,  for  several  years  past,  been 
fed  in  tlie  house,  and   chiefly  on  cut  grass  from   fields  ia  the 
neighbourhood,  taken  expressly   for  the  purpose,  and  at  higher 
rents  than  they  would   yield  in  any  other  way.     I  have  seldom 
heard  of  any  complaint  for  want  of  a  succession  of  green  food} 
even  in  their  circumscribed  situation  ;  and  surely  a  farmer  has  it 
much  more  in   his  power  to   provide   this  succession  than  any 
cow-feeiler.     Tiie  practice  of  soiling  horses  on  every  well  go- 
verned firm,   mli^ht  also  be  cited  in  support  of  my  argument,  in 
v.diich  w.-y  the  sa>irij;  of  food  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to 
be  imn-t- use.     It  is  within  my  remembrance,  that  barley  for  cut- 
ting jrre.n  \vaj  regularly  sown  in  all  the  stack-yards;  and  that 
this  article  was  the  only  food  given  to  cows  during  the  night,  for 
many  weeks,  in  the   summer  season  ;  and  when  attending  the 
wcstci^untry  markets,  green  barley  in  bunches  was  the  only  fare  to 
be  obtaiTieii  for  horses  at  these  places.    When  the  late  Dr  Walker 
lectured  on  agriculture,  he  once  read  a  letter  from  Cumberland, 
.nfvirming  him  of  its  being  a  practice  in  that  county  to  cut  oats 
when  in  a  ^TiiQii  state  for  their  bestial,  and  that  it  was  conceived 
:o  be  ;i  great  improvcn)ent.     Although  I  by  no  means  recommend 
lie  cutting  either  (>f  oats  or  barley  in  a  green  state  in  preference 
o  sewn  grasses,  yet  these  instances  shew  a  general  belief  thaC 
:utting  and  soiling  were  beneficial  practices.     I  may  be  Over  ftail-' . 
^uinc  j  but  to  n:e  it  appears,  that  if  feeding  in  the  house  was  shi^ 
io"sW  "'^"'Jted,  *^^»    i<»/-«Qc-tT-  of  leaving  land  to  lye  toxa  6r  fi^ 
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|fear3  in  grass  would  be  instantly  superseded.  I  have  long  re- 
marked how  little  benefit  was  received  from  surrendering  land  to 
ihree,  four,  or  even  five  years  pasture ;  and  that  a  crop  of  as 
good  oats  may  be  got  from  a  field  which  had  been  cut  in  the 
preceding  year,  as  from  others  of  the  like  soil  which  had  been 
five  Tears  depastured.  In  short,  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  of- 
fered, for  suffering  the  ground  to  remain  unproductive  for  aTiy 
length  of  time,  must  arise  from  the  want  of  dung  disabling  the 
farmer  to  get  forward  with  a  more  extensive  sequence  of  corn 
crops. 

As  to  the  fecond  obje£iion,  it  is  at  once  admitted  that  fome  ad<- 
ditional  expenfe  is  nicurred  under  the  foiling  fyftem,  though  that 
is  but  a  trifling  ofi^-fet  againft  the  favings  which  it  produces.  The 
cutting  and  raking  cannot  at  the  moil  be  ilated  as  exceeding  eight 
(hillings  per  acre  ;  while  the  expenfe  of  carting  the  grafs,  and  at- 
tending upon  the  animals,  cannot  be  more,  and,  in  fa£l,  is  much 
lefs,  than  what  is  incurred  in  the  feeding  with  turnips.  Now,  as 
the  charges  attendant  upon  the  latter  praftice  were  never  adduced 
as  a,  proof  of  its  impropriety,  fo,  no  more  is  fuch  an  objection  a 
relevant  one  againft  foiling.  ITie  increafed  quantity  of  dung,  and, 
much  more,  the  increafed  value  of  that  dung  above  what  is  made 
in  the  ordinary  way,  will  defray  every  charge  three  times  over, 
without  laying  any  ilrefs  upon  the  increafed  number  of  beftial  that 
may  be  kept.  In  a  word,  unlefs  foiling  be  adopted,  the  corn  far- 
mer cannot  podibly  keep  live-ftock  in  any  confiderable  numbers 
through  the  fummer  months  ;  and,  unlefs  his  live-ftock  arc  numer- 
ous, he  will  find  extenfivc  ploughing,  in  general  fituations,  an  un- 
profitable bufinefs  \  but  where  horn  and  corn  are  conjoined,  and 
each  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  other,  aration  may  be  extenfivcly 
executed,  becaufe  a  fufficient  fupply  of  manure  is  provided  foir 
remedying  the  exhauftion  occafioncd  by  the  corn  crops. 
^  The  laft  objeftion  is,  the  lofs  that  may  accrue,  unlefs  uncom-f 
mon  attention  is  beftowed.  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  docs  not  occur 
to  me,  that  the  foilcr  is  expofed  to  greater  lofs  than  the  turnip 
feeder,  who  now  and  then  may  have  a  bcaft  choked  \  even  graziers 
are  not  without  lofs  when  their  cattle  arc  depaftured.  I  confidcr 
that  no  more  attention  is  required  than  to  fupply  the  cattle  in  a 
regular  way ;  and,  it  is  prefumed,  were  atteution  withheld  from 
turnip  cattle,  fimilar  inconveniences  would  be  felt.  An  objefl-ion 
like  the  above,  is  rather  difgraceful  in  the  mouth  of  a  farmer, 
whofe  duty  is  to  fee  every  branch  of  work  regularly  executed.  It 
is  &  folid  plea  for  Ij2inefs  and  negligence  \  and  that  is  thebeft  that 
caA  be  faid  of  it. 

AOo^  me  now  to  add  fome  remarks  of  a  more  general  nature. 
/s«  CfteeA  Crops  and  wheat  are  the  articles  which  yield  by  far 
'   .  the 
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the  jrrer.tefl  profit  to  the  farmer  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  firft  arp 
extended,  fo  will  the  means  be  acquired  fpr  extending  the  other. 
The  great  demand  for  butcher- meat  has  increafed  the  demand  for 
pailure  grafs,  and  threatens  to  narrow  the  bounds  of  our  corn  fieldS) 
unl'-fs  fome  other  mode  is  reforted  to  for  feeding  cattle  in  a  more 
tccnoiiiical  way.  The  fame  caufe  may  be  made  to  operate  in  a 
different  way,  and  to  promote  an  extenfion  of  corn  land,  inftead 
of  curtailing  its  limits.  Were  breeders  and  feeders  better  recon- 
ciled to  the  fyflem  I  have  recommended,  the  number  of  fat  beafts 
for  the  market  would  be  greatly  augmented,  while  the  increafe  of 
manure  tlicreby  produced  would  be  the  mean  of  enlarging  the  fizc 
of  corn  fields,  and  rendering  them  infinitely  more  produ^live. 
The  confumption  of  grafs  in  the  hpufe,  has  the  fame  tendency  to 
expand  and  increafe  fertility,  as  heat  has  to  produce  vapour. 
Such  a  mode  of  confumption  would  not  only  occafion  the  ground 
to  yield  increafed  fuhfiflence  for  man  and  bead,  above  what  was 
gained  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  would  render  it  more  fertile  and 
produflive  afterwards ;  for  were  every  particle  of  ftraw,  ofnil  and 
grafs,  carefully  rotted  and  returned  to  the  foil  in  a  putrefcent  ftate, 
incalculable  advantages  would  neceflarily  follow, 

2.  The  meafures  which  I  recommend,  afford  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  proctfs  of  fattening  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
till  the  end  of  it,  which  is  of  the  utmolt  importance  to  feeders 
and  the  public.  The  lofs  fuflaincd  at  particular  times  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  food,  is  greater  than  many  people  may  conceive;  and, 
in  faft,  though  the  evil  is  notorious,  the  extent  thereof  cannot 
be  calculated.  Were  green  crops  of  the  feveral  varieties  to  be 
cultivated  proportionally  with  the  number  of  b^rftial  kept,  and 
were  fuch  to  be  uniformly  confumcd  in  the  houfe,  the  procefs  of 
feeding  would  never  be  at  a  ftand.  What  with  tuijnips,  llraw 
and  hay  in  the  winter  months ;  green  kail,  ruta  baga  and  yam 
potatoes  in  the  latter  end  of  fpring  ;  clover  and  rye  grafs  in  fum- 
mer  j  and  tares  and  the  after-math  of  clover  in  autumn  \  a  regu- 
lar fupply  of  food  would  be  prefentcd.  In  this  way,  manure  in 
abundance  would  be  provided  for  the  corn  fichls ;  and  while  a 
large  ftotk  of  cattle  for  fupply ing  tlie  butcher  would  be  furni£hed» 
an  increafed  quantity  of  bread  corn  would  alfo  be  raifed.  To 
obtain  thefe  dtCrable  benefits,  little  or  nothing  more  is  required 
than  a  fmall  portion  of  time  and  attention  from  the  farmer,  thougiv 
fuch  a  trifling  facrifice  has  been  gravely  urged  aj  a  folid  objec-* 

ion  againft  the  whole  fyftem. 

3.  Manure  is  the  farmer's  magic  wand  ;  ajid  the  oftcner  that 
rhis  wand  is  waved,  fo  much  more  will  the;  fertility  of  his  {icUL 
be  increafed.     Whatever  may  be  the  pabulum  or  food  of  plants^ 

vhether  it  be  oil,  water,   lalts   or  gafcs,  the  farmer  need  qofe 

puzzte 
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pii22k  bii  head  upon  the  fubie£l»  pitnriding  a  plentilal  fupply 
of  manuve  U  within  his  reach*  He  fees  with  certatntj,  that 
wheve  loaniife  has  been  laid,  luxuriant  crops  are  produced  i 
and  that  fterilitv  inftantly  feizes  upon  the  foil  when  manure 
is  withheld*  Influenced  bj  thefe  fa&Sf  it  becomes  his  duty  to 
increaft  this  uniferTal  reftorative  by  every  poflible  mean;  and 
certainly  thie  one  which  is  the  fubje€k  of  this  paper  is  eminently 
calcnlalcd  to  accompliih  what  is  wanted  \  and,  being  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  poflefles  land  of  a  moderate  quality,  may 
be  CTccutfed  with  greater  fuccels  than  almoft  any  other  branch  oC 
improvement  which  can  be  mentioned* 

Should  thefe  obfervations  appear  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
publication,  they  are  very  mucK  at  your  fervice  \  and  I  am  yours» 
fcc.  T.  S.  S. 

Mii^Luh'um^  feh.  iSii,  1807* 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

iA  brief  Statement  of  a  Law  Process  concerning  Fences* 
Sir, 

In  the  leading  article  of  Intelligence  in  your  Magazine  for 
August  last,  you  have  stated  the  case  of- a  farmer,  who  was  found 
liable  in  half  the  expenses  necessary  for  repairing  a  march  fence» 
Aough  his  lease  contained  no  such  stipulation  ^ — >a  decision  said 
to  be  founded  on  what  is  termed  the  Common  Law  of  Scotland. 
In  the  observations  on  this  judgement,  you  say,  that,  *  were 
it  to  pass  unnoticed,  others  of  the  like  import  might  speedily 
-follow,  till  at  hst  a  common  law  was  actually  formed,  suflici-* 
ently  strong  to  resist  the  most  vigorous  attacks  1  '*— a  prediction. 
Sir,  which  seems  fast  fulfilling,    in  fact,  the  case  stated  as  above, 
•is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
the  first.     In  the  year  1804,  one,  no  less  iniquitous,  was  decid- 
ed by  the  Judge-Ordinary  of  the  most  populous  and  extensive 
county  benorth  the  Forth* 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  that  matter. 

A  let  the  fsmn  of  Z  to  P,  who  exchai^ed  missives  with  the 

factor,  explanatory  of  the  transaction.    Soine  time  afterwards, 

the  factor  presented  two  copies  of  a  tack  for  D  to  sign,  but  which 

he  declined  doing,  alleging  for  his  reasons,  tliat  the  stipulations 

which  it  contained  were  different  from  tlu>se  narrated  in  the  ori- 

'giinl  agreement.    Some  time  afterward,  A  sold  the  estate  to  B, 

•and  on  B's  death,  C,  heir  at  law,  sold  it  to  £.,     D  had  uudi- 

rstuilied  possession  of  the  farm  all  along,  and  enclosed  it  with  a 

«iing  ien£e  of  hedge  and  ditch.    He  likewise  made  some  ditches 
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acrosfi^  to  serve  for  water  coursed,  but  without  -plkhtHig  nedgei 
on  tlioir  banks,  or  at  all  designing  -thenv  for  fenCcsw  -A^  tke  ex-> 
piration  oi  *Z\  years,  the  time  agreed  upon  as 'the  <ltrratkln  of  the 
}ease>  £  raised  an  action  before  the  Shcri(f  against  D>'for«Q!t  hav-* 
ingthe  fences  on  the  farm  of  Z  in  a  *  state  of  proper-  andt  suf- 
ficient repair.  *  1>  alleged,  that  as  there  was  no  written  deed 
binding  him,  he  u-as  under  no  -such  obligation.  £  produceA  c»it 
of  t^  copies  d  tack  signed  by  A,  whiclv  D  had  refs^ed  W^ign  \ 
and,  -as  it  contained  a  clause  binding  the  tenant  to  keep  and-ieave 
the  ditches -and  hedges  in  a  proper  state  ef  repair>  eomeMed  that 
D  ought  to  be  found  liable,  as  it  evidently  was  tinder  that  tftck 
that  he  had  possessed  the  farm.  £  likewise  added^  '  J^ut,  aepa- 
•rately  from  the  lease  altogether,  £  apprehends  that  -  a  tenant  is 
boatidj  at  common  law,  to  leave  the  fences,  drains  and  ditches 
on  his  farm,  in  a  fencible  and  proper*  condition  at  his  remo^'al, 
just  as  much  as  he  is  bound  to  leave  the  houses  in  a  state  of  re- 
pair. '  In  reply,  D  insisted  that  both  these  allegations  were  un- 
founded in  law,  and  palpable  absurdities.  '  . 

The  following  is  the  Sheriff's  interlocutor. 

*  With  respect  to  the  fences,  by  hedges,  drains  and  ditches^ 
on  the  farm  of  Z  \  Finds  it  not  instructed  by  E,  that  D  possessed 
that  farm,  on  tlie  conditions  appearing  in  the  copy  of  a  tack 
said  to  have  boon  agreed  to  betwixt  D  and  A,  a  former  predic- 
tor ;  and,  therefore,  that  any  claims  respecting  the  fences  on  that 
farm,  must  be  disposed  of  at  common  law :  And-  so  finds  D 
liable  in  the  expense  necessary  to  repair  such  fences  as^  shall  he 
instructed  to  have  been  on  the  farm  when  he  enteved  to  it,  or 
such  as,  since  his  entry,  have  been  made  ;  and  remits  to  the  in- 
spectors to  state  the  neat  expense  of  repairing  such  fences  aa  ap- 
pear,  keeping  in  view  the  nature  and  construction  thereof^ ' 

On  suomitting  this  sentence  to  the  review  of  the'Sheriff- 
Depute,  he  conhrmed  it ;  and  it  was  not  thought  pnident  Xm 
carry  the  matter  further. 

.  .   .  • 

D  rented  another  farm,  Y,  on  the  same  estate  |  but  }|C  heU 
libis  under  a  viTitten  taek,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  '  keep 
sjood  neighbourhood  in  cleaning  of  drains,  and  removing  stag- 
iiate  water  when  necessary,  and  that  he  shall  uphold  doe  ring 
^^*ice  surrounding  the  farm. '     The  Sheriff-Substitute^   before 

HAom  an  action  was  brought  to  have  this  clause  implemented^ 
^ave  the  following  interlocutor.  *  Remits  to  (here  are  the  naflMf 
^f  the  inspectors}  to  visit  and  inspect  the  ring  fence  Burrounding 

**e  farm  of  Y,  lately  possessed  by  D,  and  to  report,  by  awrtov 
•iig  under  their  hamb,  so  as  they  can  make  oath,  whether  tli» 
^ame  has  been  left  by  D  in  a  sufficient  conditioa ;  ud|  if  ni^  . 
V  ^j»  ^h^<-  *••  vil    •'^quite  ^  "lake  tb^^i*  w.  * 
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The  inspectors  reported, 

1.  The  ring  fence  on  the  south  and  west  sides  is  in  a  suiEcicnt 
condition. 

2.  The  north  Und  east  sides  have  a  march  ditch  prc^)erl]r  clean- 
ed \  bnt  to  make  it  a  fence,  would  require  L.  D  objected 
to  his  being  liable  in  this,  as  he  was  only  bound  to  uphold  the 
fencesi  and  keep  the  drains  clean ;  not  to  make  them  fences : 
and  offered  to  prove,  that  they  were  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  he  got  them  at  entering  to  the  farm.  The  Sheriff,  how- 
ever, repelled  the  objections,  and  found  D  liable.  The  SherifF^ 
depute  adhered  to  his  substitute's  sentence,  and  D  paid  the  sum 
awarded,  rather  than  risk  any  more  expense. 

As  the  farm  Z  was  a  wheat  soil,  all  arable,  and  under  the  six- 
shift  course,  which  precludes  pasturage  ;  none  of  the  subdivision 
ditches  were  designed  for  fences,  but  merely  water  courses  or 
drains ;  therefore,  excepting  the  ring  fence,  none  of  them  ever 
had  a  hedge.  The  inspectors,  in  their  statement,  made  one  item 
for  the  expense  necessary  to  repair  the  banks,  and  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  the  hedges  of  the  ring  fence,  and  a  separate  one  for  plant- 
ing a  line  of  thorns  on  the  bank  of  each  of  these  subdivision 
ditches  or  drains,  being  no  doubt  of  opinion^  that  D  was  not 
liable  in  this  last  article.  The  Sheriffs,  however,  seem  to  have 
had  no  doubts  about  the  matter  ;  and  D  paid  the  award. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Sir,  to  comment  at  large  oh  these  de- 
cisions, as  I  wish  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible  -in  your 
Magazine  ;  besides,  tlie  subjects  arc  of  a  nature  requiring  no  il- 
lustration* 

I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  it  does  not  appear  dis- 
tinctly what  common  law  is.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  not  use 
and  wont,  as  there  never  was  a  single  instance  of  tliis  kind, 
till  lately,  since  enclosing  began  in  this  part  of  the  country.  If 
it  is  founded  on  any  principle,  it,  of  course,  can  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  decisions  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  being  appointiKl 
to  adjust  the  ditlerences  which  arise  among  mankind  in  civil  af- 
fairs, take  upon  them  to  substitute  their  own  capricious  opinions 
for  equity  or  for  law.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  farmer  now  stands 
in  a  predicament  ticklish  enough  ;  since,  if  his  landlord  chooses, 
he  is  not  only  obliged  to  leave  all  such  fences  as  he  himself  may 
have  made,  but  every  open  drain  on  the  farm,  in  a  state  of  re- 
pair as  a  fence. 

,  The  gentlemen  who  have  of  late  combated  the  introduction  of 
trial  by  Jury,  in  certain  civil  causes,  into  Scotland,  tell  us,  that 
tfur  harii>its  disqualify  us  from  having  our  disputes  settled  In  that 
jBtnner.  That  is,  in  plain  terms,  tliat  either  our  morals  arc  so 
4iprsivedj  or  our  faculties  so  depressed|  as  to  unfit  us  for  con* 
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ducting  our  own  affairs.  And  truly^  Sir,  I  must  acknowledge^  thatf 
as  far  as  respects  your  humble  servant,  if  there  is  any  thing  like 
cither  law  or  equity  in  these  decisions,  de  tne  fabtiia  narratur^  .But, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  disqualified  from  forming  ju^l;  id^as 
on  such  matters,  I  must  give  it  as  my  opinion  (for  ignorance  and 
prestmiption  most  frequently  rojxaad  in  hamd]^  thut  if  .the  ^«riU 
of  the  Judge  is  to  constitute  the  law  of  the  knd,  it  is  of  the  ut* 
most  importance  to  the  community,  that^e  should  bse.  fekcted 
rather  for  his  integrity  and  abilities,  than  for  .  hie  obseqiiiipuMiiitSia 
to  some  great  man  or  other,  or  propensity  to  do  the  dirty  work 
of  a  minister  of  State.     I  am.  Sir,  yoilr  most  obedient^ 

N.  B. — ^TIic  writer  of  the  above  paper  was  not*  concerned  ia 
the  causes  zrlluded  to. 


NOTE   BY   THE   COKDUCTOR. 


The  Magazine  is  open  to  all  partksi  and  influenced  by  nonr; 
rhc^refore,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  have  inserted  the  above  '  Brief 
iSt;ite  of  a  I^aw  Process  concerning  Fences, '  which  sqems  to  have 
been  determined  on  principles  unknown, jiU  lately^  either  by  sgri'^ 
rulturists  or  legal  practitioners.  The  names  and  designations  of 
the  parties  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  kept  in  the  back  grpuBd ; 
tliough  any  gentleman,  wishing  information  thereupon,  will  be 
Scitisfted,  on  applyiirg  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Conductor,  and 
c«ire  of  the  publishers. 

After  what  was  said  formerly,  on  a  case  something  similar  Ift 

principle,  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  urge  a  single  word  against 

the  doctrine  recently  broached,  under  which  tenants  of  land  may 

be  subjected  to  the  most  grievous  oppression  ;  but  the  rooted  aor 

tipathy  which  we  feel  against  every  measure  of  an  arbitrary  na** 

ttire  or  tendency,  influences  us  to  notice  a  few  of  the  conser 

quences  which  may  flow  from  such  an  abominable  source.    Jn^ 

iced,  according  to  the  explanations  now  given  of  common  law, 

a  tenant  cannot  for  a  day,  no,  not  for  an  hour,  be  «ir«  of  the 

prestations  that  are  obligatory  upon  him.     He  knows,  lo  be  siure^ 

^hose  he  undertook  in  his  lease  to  perform,  though,  alas  i  ac** 

cording  to  the  modern  doctrine,  a  fresh  string  may  be  imposed^ 

if   his   landlord  thinks   fit,    and   the  Judge-Ordinary  sanctions 

hem.     It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  that  the  tenant  was  alto» 

^cther  Ignorant  of  these  burtliens  when  he  bargained  with  the 

*andlord,  and  even  that  they  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  customaiy 

jsage  of  the  country.     All  these  things  are  got  over  by  a  refecv 

'ncc  to  common  law.     But,  what  is  tliis  common  law  ?     We  an* 

d'^'-r,  w'*^'^  •"'  *rcnco,  it  ii  the  law  of  the  Judge's  own  mindy 

and 
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and  Tiet  to  be  found  either  in  the  printed  statutes^  or  in  what  some 
people  consider  as  superior^  the  eonaiiietudinary  law  of  the  land. 

<3onntnon  law  has  hitherto-  been  re^rded  as  founded  on  cus- 
tom and  usage,  and  only  cbligatory  vnben  ao  written  law  was  re* 
cognized.  Where  a  tenant  possessed  without  the  sanction  of  a 
leafe  *{a  practice  still  too  common  in  sev^eral  places),  a  reference 
to  use  and  wont  was  necessary,  in  many 'cases,  to  ascertain  cort- 
te«ted  points ;  but  when  a  law  has  been  nude  by  the  parties, 
when  every  obligation  affecting  either  of  them  is  distmcdy  marked 
ottt  tti  fhrr  ioiise  entered  itito,  a  resort  to  common  Jaw,  or  custom 
and  usages  must  be  considered  as  an  inst&sce  of  swipererogation.  Be- 
sides, k  4s  a  maxim  of  legal  polity,  thait  in  all  transactions  respect* 
ing  land,  no  obligation  i«  binding,  unless  it  is  reduced  to  writing. 
This  maxim  is  acted  upon  every  day  by  landlords,  and  it  is  an  use- 
ful one  ;  but,  that  its  benefits  should  be  denied  to  tenants,  when 
deafing  with  proprietors,  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  it  is  previ- 
ously made  out  that  both  classes  are  not  governed  by  the  same 
laws.  Such  a  aendment,  however,  will  be  scouted  by  crerv  one 
versant  m  oar  legal  system ;  therefore  the  contrary  one,  oiat  a 
tenant  is  bound  to  perform  no  more  to  his  landlord  than  what  is 
contained  in  the  written  atfiioles  under  which  he  held  bis  posses- 
sion,  is  fuMy  maintained. 

We  tie  aware  that,  tinder  the  name  of  common  law,  some* 
tlung  more  is  often  meant  than  is  generally  comprehended  under 
that  term  ;  and  that  equity,  or  the  principle  which  ought  to  go- 
vern one  man  in  his  dealings  with  another,  is  Mibstttated  in  its 
stead.  In  this  way,  it  is  said.  You  are  not  <to  allow  my.  fences  to 
£ill  down,  or  get  into  a  disorderly  state,  notwithstanding  that  I 
did  not  take  you  bound  to  keep  them  up,  or  maintain  them  in 
fencible  condition ;  nor  are  you  to  suffer  the  drains  or  water 
courses  to  All  up,  because  I  neglected  to  bind  yo\x  to  the  clear- 
lace  of  them.  All  this,  and  much  more,  we  hare  heard  urged 
in  favour  of  the  law  or  system  which  We  are  contending  against ; 
and,  upon  similar  principles,  if  th«  tenant  had  a  good  bargain,  it 
might  be  urged,  that  he  ought  to  pay  more  rent,  otherwise  the 
transaction  was  not  an  equitable  one.  But,  we  would  inquire, 
whether  it  would  be  a  vaKd  argument,  were  the  tenant  to  main- 
tain, diat  the  prestations  in  his  lease  were  too  severe,  and  not  fit 
to  be  performed  ?  We  say,  were  he  to  urge  such  objections, 
would  they  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  ?  It  may  be  presumed 
they  would  not ;  but  that,  upon  registering  his  lease,  and  follow- 
ing it  with  a  short  summary  process,  a  decreet  would  instantly 
go  out  against  him  for  performance.  Surely,  then,  if  the  tenant 
cannot  obtain  redress  or  mitigation  from  the  articles  of  his  leaHe, 
t|ie  huidlord  is  not  entitled  to  more  favour.  If  the  lease  is  the 
«w  to  the  one,  so  must  it  bo  to  the  other  \  and  if  claims  at  com- 
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mon  law,  or  at  equity,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  may  be  brought 
forward  by  one  party ;  in  like  manner  may  the  other  act.  But^ 
in  this  way,  a  confusion  would  arise,  of  such  incredible  magni* 
tude,  as  would  leave  no  man  to  know  his  exact  situation  ;  where- 
as, by  holding  to  the  agreement  of  patties,  and  reckoning  it  as 
the  law  by  which  their  conduct  was  to  be  judged,  no  serious  dif- 
ference can  ever  arise  betM'ixt  them. 

We  believe  that  disputes,  such  as  those  alluded  to,  have  as 
yet  gone  no  further  than  the  inferior  courts  ;  but  we  ate  clear, 
should  redress  not  be  obtained  in  what  is  called  the  superior  ene, 
that  the  business  should  be  brought  before  the  highest  tribunal^ 
so  as  the  law  may  be  ascertained,  and  tenants  informed  cm  what 
footing  they  stand.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  those  Scottish  landlords,  who  feel  disposed  to  go  sucli 
lengths  against  their  tenants,  are  not  guided  by  the  wisest  and 
most  correct  principles,  nor  such  as  will  eventually  prove  advan- 
tageous either  to  the  interest  of  agriculture,  or,  what  may  be  of 
more  importance  to  them — tlieir  own  private  interest;  Their 
conduct  reminds  us  of  the  boy  who  killed  the  goose  to  get  all 
the  eggs  at  once  ;  for,  surely >  the  rents  freely  ofl'ered  by  tenants 
in  Scotliuid,  are  sulhcient,  without  any  addition  from  extraordina- 
ry and  undefin(?(l  burthen*;.  'J'heso  common-law  burthens,  bring 
to  our  remembrance  a  stc»vv  of  an  honest  mason,  who  had  bar- 
gained  with  a  clergyman  to  repair  his  garden  wall.  Whcni  die 
wall  Mas  finished,  the  mason  otibred  his  acctjur.t ;  but.the  clergy- 
man insisted  that  his  tontrnct  was  not  fulfilled,  and  that-  the 
church-yard  wnll  was  included,  'j'hc  miisrn  replied,  that  he  had 
not  undertaken  to  repair  the  church-yard  w:ill.  Charles,  soys  the 
clergymiin,  here  is  our  agreement,  and  don't  you  see  that  the 
words  *  I't  CtthTii '  follow  the  agreement  nbout  my  garden  wall  ?— 
Do  they  inilced  ?  answered  the  mason  :  1  never  knew  before,  that 
et  ca-tira  meant  cliurch-j:ird  walls,  and  shall  take  careof  these 
words  afterwards. 

In  short,  we  pledge  the  credit  cf  this  work,  that  obligations^ 
such  as  those  alluded  to,  woul^l  net,  in  a  single  instance,  be  sanc- 
tioned or  recognized  by  tlio  laws  of  Knglnnd.     A  statement  of 
the  particulars  under  consideration  v  :;s  submitted  to  a  gentleman 
well  informed  with  regard  to  tlic  usages  aiid  practices  of  that 
country  •,  and  his  reply  was,  '  Tor.r  iScitiish  laws  must  certainly 
liiTer  materially  from  c^urs  ;  for  wiih  us,  where  leases  arc  grant»- 
il,  no  obligation  lies  upon  the  tonart,  unless  it   is  contained  ill 
:hp  instyr.niLT.t  whereby  he  held  pcs<ofision  ;  *a:id  rcc(^urse  is  only 
rad  to  law  when  tlig  clauses  thereof  are  r.mb^gvcus,  or  of  utl» 
certain  meaning. '  N."  ' 
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MMriMfp-  OP  AGRICULTXJRAL  PUBLICArWNS. 


Practical  Agtlcukure,  or  a  Com^riete  St/stem  of  MocLr/t  HustHindn/^ 
viii/i.iie  M^tkoJf  ^ Plantings  and  the  Managftnent  of  Live  Stock. 
By  R.  !W.  Dickson,  KL  D.     2  voL  4to.     Londoiu    Pliiliips.- 
1405. 

A  Manual,  of  Husbandry,  or  Farmer's  Vade  Mecum^  which 
describi^d,  in  a  plain  and  concise  manner,  the  several  processes 
of  agriculture,  from  ploughing  the  ground  to  the  period  when 
the  crops  raised  thereon  were  prepared  for  market,  is  a  dt^sidtrra^ 
turn  of  magnitude.  Such  a  treatise,  to  be  useful,  shouKi  be  exe- 
cuted by  one  well  acquainted  with  practical  husbandry,  in  all  its 
bearings  and  ramificatioiK ;  one  who  disregarded  tlicory,  how- 
ever plausible,  unless  sanctioned  by  actual  experiment,  and  who 
shunned  every  tiling  of  an  extraneous  nature,  with  the  same  care 
that  mariners  do  rocks  and  shoals,  lest  the  design  should  be 
wrecked  and  ruined.  In  short,  a  publication  of  this  kind  should , 
be  spited  to  the  time,  and  to  the  pocket  of  those  for  whose  be- 
nefit it  is  intended ;  for,  if  extensive  and  high  priced,  the  mass 
of  the  profession  may  feel  small  inclination  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  instruction  from  a  source  which  they  are  too  apt  to  contemn 
and  despise. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  occurred  to  us  upon  examining 
this  publication.  That  it  cont.dns  much  valuable  information, 
and  may  be  useful  to  a  certain  class  of  people,  we  readily  ac« 
knowledge ;  but  that  it  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  practical 
farmer,  we  are  not  altogether  certain.  Tv/o  p'^nderous  quartos, 
and  these  compiled  from  almost  every  book  hitherto  pjbli^iied  in 
Britain  on  rural  ailairs,  seem  too  much  for  the  mcnt.il  ^tcniiich 
of  the  stoutest  agriculturist.  Those  who  carry  on  f.inning  for 
pleasure  or  anmseincnt,  who  have  plenty  of  tiiic  on  their  hand, 
and  plenty  of  money  in  theiF  pocket,  may  perhaps  taste  and  re- 
lish the  food  pre.sentcd  ;  but  the  sedate  practical  fir:ne/,  whose 
time  is  precious,  and  whobc  desire  for  reading  T.'.r<.ly  c\CLeils  the 
limits  of  a  newsp:iper,  or  a  maga/ine  at  mo.-t,  n-iU>r  h:?  gratified 
with  more  simple  and  L»ss  expensive  fare.  To  nicri  of  this  do* 
SGription,  tlie  task  of  perusing  this  Corf/jjitit  5//.'/iV;;  of  Husba:idnf 

V  \  ^  '  "  would 
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would  perhaps  appear  a  greater  burden,  than  that  of  summer-falli 
ing  a  field  oi  the  strongest  clay  soil.  Indeed,  the  latter  might  |j 
sn  ample  return  for  trouble  bestowed  j  whereas,  it  is  a  doM 
point,  whether,  with  them,  the  other  would  be  ranked  in  aqi] 
ther  light  than  as  adding  to  the  original  outtay.  What  wte 
large  for  the  memory  and  the  pocket,  would,  without  loss  of  A 
be  consigned  to  the  shelf,  where  it  might  remain  unnoticedf 
neglected. 

So  much  for  our  general  opinion  of  this  extensire  and  moll 
Tious  work*  It  is,  however,  but  doing  the  author  justice  W 
clare  that  his  principles  are  liberal  and  deserving  of  serious  co 
deration  from  the  landed  interest  of  England,  who  in  many  respi 
seem  to  require  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  for  t 
government  and  direction.  We  here  allude  to  the  introduci 
part,  wherein  the  moral  obstructions  in  the  way  of  agricull 
improvement  are  explained  with  judgment  and  precision*  ' 
work  itself  may  be  considered  as  a  compilation,  and  fraj 
rather  in  a  discordant  way,  as  shall  afterwards  be  more  -j 
ticularly  elucidated.  Still  it  presents  to  the  amateurs  of  J 
bandry,  who  are  gifted  with  leisure  and  patience^  a  laige  a 
of  valuable  information,  though,  unhappily,  those  who  are  r 
in  need  of  instruction,  will  in  a  great  measure  be  preduded  f 
the  banquet.    It  is  now  time  to  take  a  closer  examkia^on. 

The  introduction  contains  a  cursory  view  of  the  -  princ 
causes  which  have  impeded  tlie  advancement  of  agriculture 
ficicnce,  together  with  a  list  of  those  that  operate  a^inst  its 
tension  and  improvement  as  a  practical  art.  In  thisiportid 
the  work,  Dr  Dickson's  good  sense  shines  conspictfouiifthr  ^ 
he  furnishes  ys  with  many  judicious  remarks  concerning  the 
ral  impediments  which,  at  the  present  time,  contribute  to  pre 
;igriculture  from  arriving  at  perfection.  On  these  matters 
entirely  coincide  in  opinion  with  him,  being  satisfied  that  gf< 
benefit  would  be  guncd  by  a  removal  of  moral  evils,  than  o 
the  natural  ones,  numerous  as  they  are,  which  the  agricuft 
has  to  encounter.  Till  these  moral  evils  or  obstructions  9P 
moved,  the  art  of  agriculture  will  necessarily  remain  in  a  d| 
tated  state,  and  be  prevented  from  making  that  progressive 
provement,  which  happily  is  daily  and  rapidly  taking  plfei 
^verv  other  art, 

TJie  moral  causes  mentibned  by  Dr  Dickson,  as  open 
igainst  the  extension  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  nrf 
summed  up  as  follows.  1//,  Commons,  or  those  large-'l 
if  land  condemned  by  law  to  remain  in  a  waste  and'ul 
■uctive  state.  2rf/y,  Commonable  property,  which,  in"\ 
.pvintie'i-    oinnrJqes  neaiJv  '^ne  half  '^f  the»  -^-able  'nnd,  and|j 
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der  the  existing  system,  caxuiot  be  made  to  produce  one  half  the 
quantity  of  grain,  or  other  substances,  wluch  might  be  got  un- 
der improved  methods  of  cultivation.  3^,  The  tenures  under 
which  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  held,  which,  in  many  instances, 
are  not  less  injurious  to  tlie  improvement  of  agriculture,  than  the 
drtumstance  of  grounds  being  in  a  waste  and  commonable  state* 
4M//,  Land  held  under  corporations,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
as  not  affording  the  occupiers  that  kind  of  interest  and  security 
which  becomes  the  stimulus  of  exertion  and  improvement  5fA^, 
The  possession  of  land  under  deeds  of  entail,  the  owners  of 
which  may  be  viewed  as  mere  liferenters,  and  without  induce^ 
ment  to  expend  money  or  improve  the  property  incidentally  in 
their  possession.  These  Dr  IDickson  seems  to  consider  as  mmor 
evils  \  but  he  rates,  as  obstacles  of  a  more  powerful  nature,  the  va- 
rious and  indefinite  claims  that  arc  made  on  land.  The  payment 
of  tithes  in  kind  is  ranked  as  the  chief  of  these,  and  his  argu- 
ments are  so  much  to  our  mind,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
tracting the  whole  of  them. 

*  The  payment  of  ty thes  in  kind,  from  its  operating  dire6^1y  as  a  tax 
OQ  the  capital  and  produdive  labour  of  the  Armer  and  laad  pn^rietor, 
at  well  as  from  its  being  Texatious  in  the  mode  of  its  colldftioD,  is  a 
meafure  that  impedei  the  improvenient  of  the  art  of  hufbindry  in  a  very 
ferioug  degrae.  In  the  cultivation  of  arable  farmSf  efpecially  if  the  land 
be  in  fucfa  a  condition  as  to  require  the  expenditure  of  large  fums  of 
money  in  the  purchdEe  of  manure,  and  coniiderable  labour  and  exertion 
in  other  refpedsy  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  ftate  of  producing  abun^ 
dant  crops,  itt  effefts  are  experienced  in  the  mod  injurious  and  oppref- 
five  osanner.  The  effortt  of  the  huA>andman  in  this  cafe  have  been 
*'  compared  to  tbofe  of  a  labourer^  who  (hould  make  confiderable  exer- 
tions during  the  hours  of  relaxation  throughout  the  day»  in  order  that 
he  might  obtain  a  bit  of  fomething  hot  for  fupper )  and  when  he  was 
jull  preparing  to  enjoy  his  hard*earned  morfel,  he  had  it  taken'  away 
from  him  by  a  neighbour,  who  flood  by  idle  all  day,  and  now  camct  by 
means  of  a  legal  authority  he  had  obtained  at  a  reward  for  feme  exer- 
tions of  his  predecefTorSi  when  the  iiate  of  fociety  rendered  fueh  a 
mode  of  remuneration  the  eafieft  of  any  that  could  then  be  deviled,  to 
frice  that  which  the  poor  man  gained  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow*  Hiough 
the  poor  man  is  forced  to  give  up  his  morfel  in  tliis  cafe,  it  ia  impelfible 
for  him  to  yield  it  without  reluAance,  or  ever  after  to  view  bit  ncigh- 
hour  uith  a  favourable  eye.  It  provokes  an  invidious  parallel  to  be 
drawn  between  the  two  parties,  which  eil ranges  them  the  more  from 
each  other.  The  confequence  is,  that  although,  in  this  particular  dr- 
cumilance,  the  one  gains  juil  as  much  as  tlie  other  lofes ;  yet  it  tends 
very  httle  on  the  whole  to  the  emolument  of  tlie  receiver ;  becaufe  the 
low  fays  within  himfelf,  iince  I  cannot  enjoy  my  own  morfel  myfelf* 
,1  .can  at  leall  prevent  my  neighbour  froqi  gtrtting  it,  for  nobody  can 

compd 
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roir.pcl  mc  to  earn  it  but  if  I  plc?nfe.  So  down  he  fits  ill  indoleilce  ;» 
and  neither  of  them  enjoy  3  the  blei£iig  that  migkt.haKnr  refill  ted  fnmii 
induilry.  " 

'  r  he  rpiritcd  cultivator  ir.r. j  he  inch'ned  to  improve  his  lands,  aft  itr 
fn-quuntiy  the  cafe,  even  wliere  tlic  profit  he  is  to  derive  from  fuob  imf* 
provomci.t  caiii:ot  be  coniidcrable  ;  but  under  fuch.  circumdaucttt  hp 
7nuil  conilantly  be  prevented  from  proceeding  by  the  operation  of  tbif, 
iiijudlcious  ix'giiLilion  :  where  a  titnth  or  mure  of  t]ie  produce  arifin^. 
from  the  excrlioiii  of  the  improver  are  to  be.  taken  away,,  it  is  obvjoui^ 
that  fmall  returns  will  not  anfwcr  ;  cfppcially  in  a  buijyjefs  wher^.  thop!e 
ir.  m;;ch  rifsv  from  tlie  fcafon  and  other  caufcs.  By  this  means  the  com- 
innnity  Is  coiifoquenlly  dej^rivcd  of  the  various  advantages  refttlting  frona 
inraafcd  iuduflry  and  augmentation  of  protlucc.  By  the  fame  fyftera 
nlfo,  nnjch  good  laiidi  cxclufive  of  commons  and  walles,  is  conilrained' 
To  remain  in  the  unprofitable  ft  ate  of  grafh,  which  might  otlienBrifc,  by 
n  tnfiinj^  exj)enditure  of  money,  and  no  very  extraordinary  degree  of 
rxertion,  be  rend<*red  greatly  more  prodtictu'e  under  proper  arable  ma- 
i)a-]jement.  And  it  is  likewife  higlily  injurious,  in  matiy  irfftanceSi  by 
fnbjc^ling  tl)i.'  farmer  to  a  difguPiing  dependence  on  the  tythe-owner. 

•  It  is  evident  ih^t  the  eftccls  of  thi«  meafnre  miift  be  equally  detri- 
mciital  to  the  intereih  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  as  to  thofe  of  a^ttnl 
farmers ;  for  whatever  tends  to  leffen  the  exertion  and  induftry  of  the 
latter,  muft  neceffarily  diminilh  tlie  incomes  of  the'  former,  and  in  a  pro- 
)H>rtion  much  greater  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  But  they  m^  injured 
in  another  way  bclxdes  tliat  of  rent ;  for<a8  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
tlie  lands  is  thus  taken  away  in  kind,  a  deficiency  of  manure  to  that  ex- 
tent muft  be  the  confequcnce,  the  difadvantages  of  which  are  now  ge» 
nerally  well  undcrftood.  The  effeft  which  the  abolition  of  tythes  in- 
Scotland  bn;;  had  in  promoting  agricultural  improvemcntB,  alfo  affords  a 
Hrong  and  fatisfaftory  proof  of  their  operating  powerfully  againft  the' 
advancement  of  hufbandry  ;  for  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  cir- 
cnmllance  that  improvements  have  been  carried  on  fp  much  more  czten- 
fively  in  that  part  of  tlie  illand  than  in  t]:i?. 

*  But  it  is  not  merely  in  ftopping  llie  progrcfs  of  agricultural  im- 
provements that  the  ptiymcnt  of  tythes  in  kind  is  prejudicial  j  it«  cfFeflr 
are  injurious  in  many  otlicr  points  of  view,  which  it  is  unnecefFary  to" 
-foiillder  at  prefent.  It  i^  then.' fore  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
Jiat  fuch  an  altcrdlion  or  modification  (ho\ild  be  effct^ed,  as  might  ren- 
ler  the  claims  of  the  proprietors  f'»n>irr',  without  producing  thofe  mifj 

liievous  conf'  quences  which  proceed  irom  i*"   in  its  pn-fent  form.  *     I. 

'»V.  XV. 

lie  method  of  prnviding  f(»r  ♦be  pnj)r  is  nlso  prnnounced  dc*- 
niiiontal  to  a^ricvkure, —  -wx  opinion  \v<^  h.ivo  long  rv.iinrainedi 
i'hc  fact  is,  that  the  poor-iriv/s  cf  Enpl.uid  ;ir?  nut  only  hostile 
o  improvcmont,  but  injuriou:'.  to  r\\c.  ir.du.itry  of  the  co\n.fry  and.- 
ho  nifTiiIity  of  the  people.  V.^c  ntiiice  tlj.-.t  Mr  Whiicbread  itf 
itt'.:i.r    *'ve  *^  rl^.^rv.  ti\e   Augean  stable  j  but  apprehend  his  at- 

temptSj 
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tempts,  however  well  meanty  will  be  uiefFectual  to  remove  the 
iaunense  heap  of  abuses  suffered  to  accumulate  for  the  long 
period  of  two  centuries.  The  true  an^  efl'ectiial  way  would 
be  to  repeal  the  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  succeeding 
ones,  which  relate  to  the  poor,  and  to  enact  fresh  laws,  which 
had  their  foundation  on  more  correct  principles.  So  long  as 
support  is  a  Tight,  not  in  some  measure  a  favour,  which  may 
be  withlield  from  unworthy  objectfi  \  and  so  long  as  the  payers 
are  not  the  distributors,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  have  no 
sufficient  controul  over  those  in  office  ;  so  long  will  the  poor  rates 
be  found  oppressive  and  vexatious.  The  Scottish  system  is  far 
from  being  perfect ;  but  still  it  exceeds  in  value  that  of  the  sister 
country,  by  as  much  as  the  English  pound  Sterling  exceeds  the 
pound  Scotch.  And,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  Scottish 
poor  are  in  fact  better  supported,  and  more  contented  and  happy, 
than  their  neighbours ;  while  the  expense,  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  iwpulation,  is  perhaps  twer.ty  times  greater  in 
England  than  in  Scotland.  In  the  latter  country,  the  temptation 
to  become  a  pauper  is  not  such  ns  to  make  any  one  seek  relief, 
unless  when  visited  by  real  distress  \  whereas  in  England,  as  wa« 
observed  by  a  periodical  essayist  many  years  ago,  it  is  a  more 
profitable  business  to  beg  than  to  work. 

The  general  want  of  proper  and  judicious  leases  is  another  ob- 
stacle condescended  upon  by  Dr  Dickson  ;  but  this  he  justly  ob- 
serves may  be  obviated  by  proprietors  tliemselves.  Were  a 
stranger  informed  that  three  fourths  of  the  land  of  England  is 
held  by  tenants  at  will,  who  had  no  security  for  remaining  in 
possession  longer  tlian  one  year,  he  would  assuredl  v  declare  tnat  a 
tenantry  so  circumstanced,  would  not  attempt  tJic  slightest  im- 
provement, furtlier  than  manuring,  ploughing,  and  harrowing  for 
the  current  crop.  Here  he  would  be  in  the  right ;  and  were  he 
to  add,  that,  laying  improvement  aside,  there  was  a  great  hazard 
that  the  land  would  be  gradually  deteriorated,  and  at  last  reduced 
to  something  like  a  caput  moriwwiy  perhaps  he  would  not  be  widely 
mistaken.  This  deterioration,  in  fact,  has  already  taken  place  with 
much  of  the  English  commonable  land,  which  has  been  kept  in  a 
regular  state  of  tillage  perhaps  since  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, where  the  grain  <:rops  are  so  trifling  as  barely  to  yield  a  small 
rent,  and  remunerate  the  occupiers  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  cultivating  them.  That  the  other  arable  land,  though  held  in 
severalty,  will  in  a  short  time  become  equally  reduced,  we  are 
very  apprehensive.  A  superficial  examijiation  of  many  inland 
counties  will  remove  all  doubts  on  this  head  ;  for,  though  tliey 
contain  a  treasure  of  old  grass  land,  which,  if  broke  up,  would 
produce  the  greatest  abundance  of  m;unirc  for  the  old  tillage 

land, 
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land,  yet  every  benefit  from  them  by  the  ploygh  fs  generally  pro*' 
hibited.  To  guard  against  this  renovation  seems  a  chief  object 
with  landlords  and  their  stewards  *,  though  sowipg  down  with 
grasses  the  old  tillage  lands^  and  breaking  up  the  pastures^  would 
be  the  greatest  improvement  that  could  be  accomplished!  pn 
the  first  part  of  this  subject,  viz.  the  want  of  Teases,  we  are  nir- 
nished  by  Dr  Dickson  with  the  following  excellent  observations. 
«  From  an  examination  of  the  excellent  (unreys  that  have  lately  beeo 
Blade  of  the  agricultural  ftate  of  the  kingdom  under  the  direAioo  of  the 
Boardt  it  appears  that  by  hx  the  greateft  part  of  the  land  iii  many 
counties  is  held  by  tenants  merely  at  the  will  of  their  landlnrdi,  who  <A 
coorfe  may  deprive  them  of  their  fieirmi,  on  proper  notice' being  given, 
whenever  they  pleafe  ;  and,  in  caies  where  leafes  are  granted*  they  da 
not  irxtend  farther  tlian  from  five  to  nine  years,  except  in  a  very  few  in* 
fiances  indeed,  in  which  they  may  be  protraAed  to  the  period  of  nine- 
teen, or  even  twenty-one.  And  even  fucb  leafes  as  thofe,  are  for  the 
moil  part  dogged  with  fuch  re(ln£tive  claufes  and  conditiem  w  put  % 
ftop  to  improvement,  and  confine  the  caltivator  in  meifaods  of  manage^ 
ment  that  are  frequently  far  from  being  the  mofl.  advautageoas. 

<  In  the  Grii  cafe,  indeed,  the  farmer  is  kept  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  de« 
pendence  as  is  not  only  bighly  degrading,  but  oinft  cfTcdually  damp 
dud  reprefs  his  exertion  and  induCLry.  And  the  tenants  under  fliort 
JcaCes  are  not  in  lituations  much  more  defirable,  as  chey  cannot-  with 
fafety  or  propriety  enter  into  any  extenfive  beneficial  methods  of  aug- 
menting the  produce  of  their  farms,  left  the  advantages  ihpuld  be  reaped 
by  others.  Even  a  leafe  of  twenty-one  years,  in  many  fituations  and 
under  different  circumftances,  is  not  fufScient  to  allow  the  farmer  to  un- 
dertake improvements  of  confiderable  magnitude,  as  he  can  neither  con- 
dud  them  in  the  moft  economical  way,  nor  reap  the  full  advantage  of 
them.  Befidcs,  where  money  to  any  great  amount  is  expcndeji  m  the 
beginning  of  fuch  a  term,  the  farmer  is  often,  in  ohler  to  indfiiiinify 
himfelf,  where  he  has  not  a  profpcdk  of  remaining,  indoced  fb'rUrt'oub 
and  exhauft  the  land  at  the  latter  end  of  his  leafe  \  which  is  li'  pivAicc 
of  the  moft  prejudicial  tendency  to  the  proprietors  of  fuch  farms,:  and 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  interefts  of  agriculture, 

<  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  farmers  of  land  ftipiild  intf^cafct 
lave  fuch  a  fecurity  for  the  pofTeflion  of  it  as  will  enable  them  to  ititro- 
luce  the  moft  improved  modes  of  management,  and  excite  them  to 
adopt  the  beft  a^eans  of  improvement.  The  length  of  leafe  that  may 
>c  moft  fuitable  and  beft  adapted  for  thefe  important  purpofcs  is  not 
jfily  afccrtained  ;  it  ought  probably  to  vary  according  to  the  particular 
jrcomftances  and  the  nature  of  the  improvements  that  arc  to  be  carried 
unto  execution.  In  fuch  leafes  many  claufes  muft  of  courfe  be  requifite ; 
^ut  they  ftiould  be  fuch  as  are  plain  and   fimple,  and  fuch  as  may  not 

oo  greatly  deftroy  the  independence  of  the  farmer,  but  leave  him  a|uch 
»t  liberty  'o  fol'^^-v  h«s  ov  i  plans  of  cultivation;  while  tlic)' afTurd 

effectual 
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cffedu4  fi?cilriu  to  the  proprietora,  by  caatioufly  guarding  againft  the, 
intrqda&ion.  of  fuch  tytitm  of  hufbtodrj  as  would  be  lojurioui  or  im* 
prooer. '     I.  xviL  xviiL 

On  all  d^e  fubjeAs  noticed^  Dr  Dickfon  writes  (b  judiciouflyy 
and  with  Aiich  ai  knowledge  of  the  human  chata£>eri  as  leaves  ut 
pnlT  to  lament  that  his  obfervations  were  not  more.  dilTufe  and  ex- 
teniive.  We  are  free  to  fay,  that  it  is  iinneceflary  to  expert  any 
radical  improvement  of  Englifii  agriculture^  unlefs  the  obftacles 
pgjnted  out  by  )ii|n,are  removed^  y^hich  can  only  be  done  by  in-* 
troducing.  a  new,  (yittm  of  economy,  fo  far  as  agricultnrifts  are 
cpncemed.  lafa^t  th^  very  laws  oi  the  country,  at  prefentj  are 
inimical  to  improvement ;.  and  though  proprietors,  in  too  many 
inftances^  are  not  withoDUt  blame,  yet  were. fifcal  obftrufiions  re- 
moved) it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  intereit,  o^  what  ibme  people 
may  call  common  fcsife,  would  come  .into  ackion,  aud,  in  due 
time,  bring  about  a  complete  change  in  the  £ngU(b  rural  fyftem. 
The  opinions  n(>w  ofleied  wo  hav«  k>ng  held  ;  in  faA,  they  are 
the  prmciples  which  originated  the  Magazine  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
fee  them  fupported  fa^  fuch  a  refpe£bible  authority  m  Dr  Dick- 
fon.        ^  ;    • 

We  now  come  to  the  body  of  the  work ;  and  here  a  field  opens 
to  our  view  of  tfi'e  tnoft  extenfive  bounds.  In  ftifb,  from  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  the  feveral  fubjefts  are  treated,  a  regidar 
analyfis  is  an  iropridicable  talk.  Had  Dr  Dickfon  been  content 
with  detailing  his  own  fentimehts,  which  we  are  certain  would 
have  been  correfV,  or  had  he  uniformly  given  the  whole  in  one 
perfon,  we  would  have  followed  lum  with  pleafure.  But  this 
mode  is  not  adopted,  the  work  being  converted  into  a  kind  of 
compilation,  containing  the  aggregate  fentiments  of  the  whole 
agriculturills  of  the  paft  and  prcfent  age.  It  is  in  this  point  of 
view  diat  we  arraign  the  coudu^  of  Dr  Dickfon.  He  nas  pre- 
fented  an  immenfe  variety  of  opinions,  fufficient  to  occafion  a  kind 
of  chaos  in  the  oiind  of  the  reader,  without  relieving  or  extricat- 
ing him  from  it  at  the  concIuGon  of  each  article  by  ob(ervations 
oThis.  own.  The  plan  adopted  feems,  indeed,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote fcepticiim,  and  to  unhinge  every  agricultural  principle  in 
the  mind  of  thole  who  perufe  this  complete  body  of  hufbandry. 
Were  Dr  Dickfon's  example  imitated  by  a  clergyman,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  mafs  of  his  hearers  would  itand  a  fair  chance  of 
Ibon  becoming  infidels. 

.Tl«e  iiril  volume  is  divided  into  eleven  fe£Hons.  i.  (9n  im- 
plements of  hufbandry.  2.  On  farm-houfes  and  offices.  3.  On 
farm-cottages.  4.  On  enclofing  of  land.  5.  On  conftrudioa 
<tf  toads.  6.  On  foils.  7.  On  manures.  8.  On  draining  of  land. 
j^  On  pacing  and  burtiing.     io«  On  fallowing  of  land.     1 1.  On 

the 
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the  cultivation  of  amble  land.  It  is  incohfiftcnt  with  our  limits 
to  examine  each  of  thefe  feftions  particularly,  but  We  fliall  endea^ 
vour  to  gi.ve  our  readers  fuch  a  fample  as  may  enable  them  to 
form  fome  idea  of  the  nature  and  defign  of  this  extenfive  under- 
taking.    The  fccond  volume  muft  be  delayed  to  a  future  occafion. 

'riie  firll  fediion  is  on  the  implements  of  hufbandry^  and  is  m^ 
troduccd  by  the  following  obfervations. 

*  ThtTcr  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  extenfive  and  importtnt  fcience  of 
agriculture  that  has  received  greater  improvetncriti  within  thefe  ftvr 
years,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  conRradfcioD  of  the  implemenU 
which  are  necefTary  to  be  employed.  Since  a  tafte  foi<  the  «rt  hat  fer« 
tunateiy  been  difFtifed  through  the  country,  and  men  of  great  know- 
led^  and  fortune  have  beeu  induced  to  engage  in  it,  perfons  of  inge- 
nuity and  mechanical  talencB  have  been  brought  forwaid  and  fufficicndy 
eiiciiurRgcd  to  exert  th<;:mrelvea  cither  in  the  improvement  of  the  better 
kinds  uf  the  old  inilrumeuts,  or  in  the  invention  of  new  onet»  by  which 
means  mord  convei.irnt  and  ufeful  inftruments  and  machines  have  hcen 
provided  for  almoii  ail  the  various  operations  and  prooefles  that  are  coa* 
tinually  to  be  performed  in  cultivating  land,  and  managing  the  different 
kinds  of  bufincfs  neceifarily  connedted  with  it.  Among  the  variety  of 
d liferent  implements  which  have  been  thus  prefejated.  to  the  attention  of 
the  agricuhurili,  fome,  as  may  caiily  be  conceived^  have  appearedi  that 
are  evidently  much  too  expcuuve  and  complicated  in  ,their  conftnidion 
for  the  purpufcs  which  they  are  intended  to  ferve  ;  and  others,  probably 
ifrom  a  want  of  pradlipal  information  in  the  inventors,  have  not  been 
properly  adapted  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  were  defigned ;  but  in  ge- 
neral they  have  been  fuch  as  have  contributed  much  to  the  prefent  very 
improved  ilate  of  the  art. '      1.  i. 

The  dllTcrent  ploughs  ufed  in  the  ifland  arc  then  defcribed,  but 
wc  nray  dofy  a  tyro  in  liufbandry  to  fay  which  of  thefe  inftru- 
mcnts  arc  tlie  moll  pr  )fitablc  ones.  We  thought  at  firft  that  fwing 
ploughs  were  to  carry  the  day  ;  but  an  extraA  from  Middleton's 
view  of  Middlefcx  nearly  ovtrturns  the  preceding  reafoning. 
Then  the  Staffordfliire  furveyor  enters  the  field  with  his  improved 
A'heel-plough  -,  and,  being  fucceeded  by  Lord  Somerville  with  his 
*loui>lt- furrow  one,  the  conteft  is  left  undetermined.  Every  other 
farniing  inllrument  is  afterwards  noticed.  As  to  thrafhing  ma- 
chines, wc  apprehend  that  the  Doctor  is  unacquainted  with  them, 
ntlKTwlfc  he  would  not  afl'ert,  *  that  the  whole  expence  of  con- 
Iriiclin^  a  ihraniing-inill,  including  the  fliade  for  covering  the 
^rciit  V.  heel,  d(»es  nut  at  mofl,  i/i  any  cafey  exceed  lool. '  He 
fcvnis  ;il1'o  to  have  made  a  millakc  vith  regard  to  the  hairds  re- 
quire d  tu  work  thefe  machines. 

Kann-houfcs  and  olFiceD  are  the  fubjefl:  of  the  fecond  fe^lion. 
I')"*  materials  here  ufcd  are  chiefly  communications  to  the  Board 
.,     Aov^-iiiiir^    ,..^,.,.««  ^  ^'•♦m-houfe  of  any  kind  or  dxmenCon^ 

snay 
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may  be  (ketched  witfYOUt  much  trouble  or  dilTiculty.  Edimates  of 
every  kind  of  expeiife  attending'  fuch  buildings  are  alfo  j^efented  ; 
but  we  confrderiihe  whole  as  hypothetical. 

'ITie  third  fetti^n"  is  on  fann-cottao;es.  Here,  as  might  be 
expe£led,  much  fpeculation  is  hazarded ;  nor  will  this  excite 
wonder,  when  our  readers  are  informed,  that  tlie  authorities  cited 
are  Ijord  Winchcifea,  Lord  Brounluw,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  othei^ 
eminent  agriculturills  of  tqual  rdpc£l ability.  Various  eflimates, 
extracled  from  Mr  Ke«t?s  Hints  to  l-iandcd  Gentlemen,  are  fui- 
niflied,  which  we  fufpecl  will  not  be  extcnfivcly  ufed.  .We  fliall 
amufe  our  praclical  readers  by  one  of  tJiefe  eiii mates,  and  leave 
them  to  fay, -.wbetlicr  it  is  cottaj^cs  for  thofc  generally  called  cot- 
tagers that  arc  meant,  or  thole  fometimcb  erected  fuc  .town- 
gentlemen,  wlio  are  not  fatibfied  without  having  their  icountry 
cottage. 

"    BRICK  COtTACFS. 

For  two  cottages  of  this  kind,  .of  the  fmullcd  Hze,  his  cdimate  la 
tliii  : — 

Brickhiyers^  Work.  £,     s.     J.    t\    x.    J. 

The  walls  i66  fquare,  at  4s.  6d.  per  fqimra  37     7     O   '  .    -    * 

Pan^iiling,  with  lfntll>fized  deal  lath,  aud  fparkled 

within  fide,  tea  fquafc  and  a  half,  at  is*  2d. 

per  fquare  -  -  .  Iiiio  ,^ 

Partitions   lathed  and   plallered,  on  each  fide, 

with  two  coats  of  mortar,  107  yards,  at  lod. 

per  y aid  -^  -  -  490 

Platlcriiig  the  wall>,  144  yards,  at  6d.  per  yard     312     o 
Paving  with  white  bricks,   125  yards  ac-  is.  4d. 

ptr  yard         -  •  -  -  868..- 

Ceiling,  between  the  joifls,  1 25  yards,  at  6d.  per 

yard  -  -  -t  -  326 

Two  ground-floor  chisineya,  and  two  fire-places 

iu  the  chamberi^  and  two  ovens  and  oven-Iids     920 
Foot-Iadng  in  tile  chambers  -  -  i      i     o  ^ 

Two  fiag-iioijcb,  for  the  chamber  chimneys  040 


SiKty-nine  feet  of  glafs,  at  8d.  per  foot  -  260 

FUfhiogt  of  lead  for  the  roof*wiudoH*t  •  0100 

Smiths'  JVork. 

Two  large  cafements,  at  61.  6d.  each  m  0130 

Foot  fi&all  ditto,  at  48.  each           •  •  0160 


78  15     2 


2   16 
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Maf 


Brought  Ofcr 
Chianey-iroM  to  hang  pots  oa 
Two  ftovet  for  chamber  firc«placet 


L.I    9    oL«8x  IX 
076 
o  13    o 


Carftntcrj*  Work. 
Four  tons  of  poUard  timber,  at  il.  per  ton 
Five  tool  of  deal  timber,  at  iL  $u  per  ton 
Nine  fquare  and  forty  feet  of  roofing,  at  9t«  per 

fquare  .... 

Six  fquare  and  an  half  of  flooring  joiftt,  at  71. 6d. 

per  fquare  ... 

Six  fquare  of  flooring,  with  white-wood  deal,  at 

ids,  per  fquare  •  •  . 

Twelve  pair  of  door- cafes,  at  as.  a  pair 
Twelve  doors,  at  40.  each 
Eight  windows,  at  as.  6d.  each 
Two  winding  ftaircafes,  at  il.  5s.  each 
Five  fquare  of  ftud -partitions,  at  Si*  6d.  per  fquare 
Two  pieces  of  timber  to  lay  on  the  chimneys 
Two  roof-windows  at  6s.  each 
Nails,  and  irons,  for  doors 
Eight  window-boards,  at  is.  each       -        <^ 
Shelves  and  work  to  pantries 
Carriage  of  materials,  eftimated  at 
Add,  to  make  the  cakulation  even 


The  amount  of  the  two  cottages 
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The  amount  of  one  -  -  £,  66    o    9 

When  on  this  fubjed,  we  cannot  help  remarking^  that  the 

Scotch  fyftem  of  cottages  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  Enfliih 

one,  becaufe  every  farm  in  the  former  country  is  pitnrided  with  a 

number  fuited  to  its  fize,  or  to  the  number  of  families  employed 

upon  the  premifes.     Inftead  of  expenfive  buildingS)  eventuaUy  de« 

Irayed  out  of  the  property,  confequently  leflcning  its  iFalne,  de* 

cent  houfes,  20  feet  in  length  and  16  in  breadth,  and  covered  with 

pan-tyk,  are  erc£led,  the  coft  of  which  rarely  exceeds  joh  and  in 

many  cafes  not  fo  much.     A  cottage  of  this  defcription  is  fully 

ufficient  to  accommodate  a  working  man  and  his  family;  and 

many  of  them  are  kept  in  furprifing  good  order  and  neatnefs.    At 

iame  time,  it  deferves  notice,  that  when  once  ereded,  the  Scotch 

^prictor  is  free  of  future  burthen  ;  for  tenants  being  taken 

'wund  to  leave  their  houfes  in  good  order  at  the  end  of  a  leafe, 

^-'^  «ncoming,  or  new  tenant,  for  his  own  intcreft,  takes  case  that 

•«<^  wDliga«^«or    «  ft^«£tl*'  'mplemented.    But  the  lamentable  want 

of 
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of  cottages  in  England  maybe  traced  to  the  poor-laws;  and  fo 
long  as  thefe  remain  on  their  prefent  footing,  every  farmer^  out  of 
felfdefencCt  will  keep  the  fvil  from  his  door  as  long  as  in  his 
pgwer,  avoiding  many  cottai^erd  under  him  as  a  mod  ferious  evil. 
A  number  of  families  on  a  Scotch  farm  is  the  fource  whence  in- 
finite advantage  flows  to  th^  farmer,  whereas  with  our  fouthern 
brethren  a  vqry  different  effect^' under  exiting  circumftances,  is 
necefTarily  produced. 

Attempts  have  beqn  made  to  feparate  the  cottager  from  the  te- 
nant)  and  tp  place  the  fonner  under  the  landlord,  as  if  that  wasi 
to  contribute  'Co  the:  benefit  and  advantage  of  either  party.  We 
have  always  confidcred  a  meafure  of  this  kind  as  highly  pernicious 
to  all,  and  beneficial  to  none.  To  emancipate  cottagers  from  the 
controul  of  thofe  who,  ilriclly  fpeakinj;,  arc  their  mafters,  is 
loofening  the  bands  of  fociety,  and  fantlioning  anarchy  and  dif- 
ordcr  amongft  the  working  people.  Alfuredly  none  are  more 
competent  judges  of  the  cottager's  abilities,  than  tl)e  perfons  oy 
whom  he  is  employed.  If  a  certain  number  of  houfes  are  annex-, 
ed  to  a  farm,  the  poflViTor  of  that  farm  muft,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  better  qualified  to  fill  them  with,  tenants,  than  either  the 
landlord  or  his  fteward.  He  has  an  intereft  in  their  bein;;  induilri- 
ous  and  fteady  \  whereas  the  proprietor  and  his  fteward  have  none^ 
except  it  lye  in  the  gratification  of  prngmatical  interference. 

Enclofing  of  land  is  treated  of  in  the  fourth  fcftion.  The  ad- 
vantages of  enclofing  are  firft  pointed  out,  and  the  utility  of  a. 
general  acl,  unfettered  by  tedious  and  expenfive  formalities,  is  de- 
monftratcd.  The  ditTereut  kinds  of  fences  ufed  in  the  ifland  arc 
next  defcribed  at  great  Icngtli ;  but  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  ac- 
company the  author  in  his  progrcfs.  With  regard  to  a  general 
enclofure  acl,  many  people  doubt  whether  fuch  a  meafure  can  be 
brought  to  a  fuccefsfui  iiTue.  Its  utility  they  do  not  deny,  though 
inclined  to  think  that  a  narrow  jcaloufy,  entertained  by  proprie- 
tors of  old  cultivated  land,  will  itand  in  the  way  of  any  general 
ena£kment.  This  may  be  the  real  reafon,  fur  all  we  know,  M'hy 
every  attempt  of  this  nature  has  hitherto  been  unfucccfsful,  thou^i 
it  is  one  which  cannot  with  decency  be  afligued  by  the  moft  ho& 
li'C  oppoftr. 

Ti:«;  conitru£iion  and  repair  of.  public  roads  is  next  difcuffed. 
Go4)d  and  convenient  roads  are  of  great  ufd  in  every  point  of 
view,  though  hitherto  the  beft  njcthod  of  conftrUcling  and  repair- 
ing them  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Indeed  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  confiiler,  that  the  fole  diredion  and  ma- 
nagement of  public  roads  has  bctn  monopoliz.^d  and  cngroficd  by 
the  liuided  tntered,  who,  in  nine  ciifes  out  of  ten,  cannot  be  reck- 
oned the  bed  clafs  for  undertaking  fuch  a  ta^v.  In  fad>,  the 
greateft  part  of  road-work  fccms  to  require  wif^om  and  know- 
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ledge  only  poiTeflTed  by  civil  engineers  5  thoupjli  unhappilyi  in'otir 
days,  the  only  qualification  deemed  neceflary  is  a  certain  extent 
of  land  rent.  The  expcnfe  of  roads  is  an  intolerable  burthen  fo» 
the  public,  whilft,  after  all,  the  lieges  are  often  imperfe&Iy  or 
iijconveniently  accommodated. 

The  dire£lions  given  on  this  head  'are  chiefly  extracted  from 
communications  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  M^tTrs 
Beatfon,  Gumming  and  others;  and,  proceeding  from  gentlemen  fo 
well  qualified,  may  be  regarded  as  deferving  the  utmoft  attention. 
The  following  paflage  is  much  to  our  mind,  and,  if  adied  upon, 
would  prove  beneficial  in  feveral  Scottifh  counties  where '»  different 
fyftem  is  fafhionable. 

'  That  roadB  may  be  conftruftcd  in  the  ridge  or  floping  fomi' that 
has  been  defcribed  above,  with  much  propriety  and  fuccefs,  in  various 
fituaiions,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt ;  though  experience*  which  it 
probably  tlic  beft  guide,  would  fcem  to  fhew,  that  ihe  flightly  convex 
iliape  is  not  only  more  generally  applicable,  but  that  which  admitt  of 
the  materials  being  laid  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  in  refpe£k  to- 
the  prefTure  and  wear  of  heavy  carriages,  as  well  as  other  points  of  in)* 
portance.  But  whichever  form  may  be  adopted,  the  road  (houkl  never 
have  much  elevation  in  the  middle,  or  be  greatly  rounded,  only  (b  much 
that  the  water  may  be  well  and  eafily  taken  off;  as,  where  cither  the 
one  or  the  other  is  the  cafe,  there  mnfl  be  great  inequality  produced  in 
the  prtflure  of  carriages,  by  the  weight  being  fo  much  thrown  on  the 
lower  wheel,  and  an  increafe  of  fridtion,  from  the  infide  of  that  part  of 
the  wheel  through  which  the  axle-iree  pafTes  bearing  too  hard  agaihft 
tlie  foulder,  and  the  out  fide  too  much  on  the  pin  which  confines  it  in 
it:)  fituation  ;  by  which  the  difilculiy  of  the  draught  is  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  rendered  more  inconvenient  for  the  animal.  And  further, 
sccidents  are  more  liable  to  take  place  in  conveying  top  loads,  or  fuch 
i'ubflanccs  as  are  of  a  liquid  nature. '     p.  162. 

Soils  are  treated  of  in  the  fixtli  fccbion.  This  is  an  abftrufe 
fubjc£l,  on  which  the  ideas  of  moft  people  are  arbitrary  and  at 
variance.  Almoft  every  one  claflifies  them  in  the  fame  way,  that 
is,  into  clay,  loam,  fand,  gravel,  chalk,  peat,  and  foon  ;  but  hardly 
"wo  pcrfons  are  agreed  on  the  main  diftinclions  betwixt  each. 
CJjys  and  loams  are  often  nearly  allied  -,  and  a  foil  which,  ftridily 

peaking,  is  a  real  clay  at  one  period,  may  at  another  be  converted 
"uto  a  rich  loam,  by  having  a  large  quantity  of  manure  poured  in- 

.0  it.  The  varieties  of  each  kind  alfo  approximate  fo  nearly  to 
•  ach  other,  that  a  confufion  of  ideas  is  occafioned  when  determin- 
ing their  refped^ive  merits.  Even  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  or 
^ubfoil,  will  give  a  tinge  or  hue  to  the  furface,  which,  in  procefs 

af  time,  may  make  a  cliange  of  the  original  texture  and  fubftance. 
The  fubjecl  of  the  feventh  fe£lion  is  of  a  nature  not  lefs  abftrufe 

nan  that  of  the  preceding  one.     We  all  know  that  rotten  or  de- 

a'-^d  fab(VTn/»*.s.  aPD)*"'*  <■/"  nr  mixed  with  the  foil,  will  fcrvc  to 

enrich 
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enrich  9  and  fo  enablis  it  to  carry  greater  crops  of  com  or  grafs  ; 
but  hoW)  or  in  what  way»  the  foil  is  enriched,  and  confequently 
enabled  to  produce  thefe  increafed  crops,  is  a  myilery  even  to  the 
moft  profound  philofopher.  Whether  the  farmer  is  greatly  in* 
terefted  in  fuch  refearches,  may  fafely  be  queftioned ;  at  all  eventS) 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  fedulity  employed  in  the  accumulation  of 
thefe  totten  fubftances,  vulgarly  called  manure,  is  to  the  farmer  a 
more  important  matter  than  poiTcflion  of  all  the  knowledge  in 
chemiftiy  enjoyed  by  the  whole  profcfTors  of  that  fcience,  regular 
or  irregular.  It  is  enough  to  him  that  dung  will  make  corn  grow ; 
and  the.  defideratum  is  to  acquire  the  largeft  poflible  quantity  of  that 
Mrty  article. 

As  to  the  means  of  augmenting  and  preferving  manuresy  we  are 
furniflied  by  Dr  Dickfon  with  the  following  directions. 

*  On  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  increafe  of  manures  and  the 
modes  of  preferving  and  nnanaging  them,  in  a  great  meafure  depends  the 
general  fertility  of  farms,  and  the  luxuriance  or  goodoefs  of  the  crops 
that  are  grown  upon  them.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  intereft 
and  importance  for  the  farmer  to  fee  that  nothing  is  wafted  or  thrown 
away  that  can  pofllbly  be  converted  to  fuch  a  purpofe.  That  there  are 
many  fubftances  that  may  be  rendered  ufcful  in  this  way,  which  have 
hitherto  been  little  regarded  by  the  cultivators  of  land,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  when  the  daily  wafte  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  other  mat- 
ters, that  takes  place  in  every  country,  from  their  being  carried  awa'y 
by  rivers,  or  confumed  by  fires,  is  fully  confidered. 

*  Another  great  caufe  of  lofs  in  the  produ6tion  of  manures  is  from 
the  want  of  adopting  or  putting  in  pradlice  fuch  modes  of  management, 
in  refpeft  to  different  fubftances,  as  are  capable  of  rendering  them  fit  for 
the  purpofe  of  application,  in  the  moft  quick  and  expeditious  manner ; 
for  it  is  obvious,  that  if,  by  properly  attending  to  fuch  means,  the  fame 
quantity  of  manure  can  be  prepared  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  which  un- 
der other  circumftances  muft  have  required  a  long  one,  much  increafe  of 
manure  may  be  efFeded,  and  confequently  great  advantages  be  gained 
by  the  cultivators  of  the  ground.  What  is  neceffary  to  be  done  in  order 
to  facilitate  and  haften  the  decompofition  and  reduction  of  different  ma- 
terials into  the  proper  ftates  for  being  applied  to  the  foil,  wc  have  al- 
ready fcen  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  the  free  admiilion  of  atmofpheric  air ; 
a  quantity  of  moifture  fuited  to  the  condition  of  the  matters  made  ufe 
of,  and  a  due  degree  of  heat ;  and  alfo  by  the  proper  blending  of  ani- 
mal with  vegetable  fubftances,  in  the  incipient  ftages,  and  the  addition 
of  lime,  according  to  circumftances,  and  in  proportions  fuited  to  the 
ftate  and  nature  of  the  ingredients. 

*  As  the  principal  refource,  on  moft  farms,  for  the  produ6lion  of 
manure,  is  the  farm-yard,  it  fhould  be  conftru^ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
that  every  thing  may  with  cafe  and  facility  be  converted  to  the  purpofe* 
In  general  one  dung  ftead  may  be  fufHcient ;  but  where  tbe  fize  of  the 
£irm  is  large,  two  or  more  may  be  neceffary,  as  tbe  putrefadion  of  fuch 

Q^  2  heaps 
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heaps  proceeds  with  greater  rej^larity  and  expedition,  from  the  accefs 
of  air  and  tnoiihirc  being  more  free,  when  they  are  not  made  too  Urge  ; 
and,  bcfidtp,  tlicy  can  be  more  conveniently  turned  over  or  removed. 
The  parts  of  the  ynrri  on  which  they  are  fituated  fhould,  while  they  are 
convcnitnt  for  (Upofitinjf  the  diinjT,  and  other  matter*  from  the  fliedt 
and  other  ciFicrs,  upon,  he  neither  too  much  elevated,  fo  as  to  caufe  the 
dnng  to  btconie  dry,  or  fo  greatly  deprcfled  as  to  favour  the  iUgpatioo 
of  water  upon  if,  and  thereby  deprive  it  of  the  properties  moft-  efleiilial 
to  the  promotion  of  vegetation.  Before  each  of  the  dung-ftia^  a  re^ 
fervoir,  or  baO^n,  ought  to  be  made,  into  which  not  only'tf^jC  draininga 
from  all  the  difTerent  (hcds  and  places  where  animals  are  fed  or  kept» 
may  empty  themftlves,  but  likcviifr  the  urine  from  the  nece(!aneffs  the  fudt 
from  the  waflihonfvH,  and  the  wa(hings  of  the  various  utenfils  employed 
in  the  family.  Without  thefe  advantages  in  the  conftiudioa  of  farm- 
yardp,  much  lofs  of  manure  mull  daily  occur,  from  the  h'quid  matters  of 
fuch  plnccR  cnniinually  running  away,  and  being  otherways  wafted^  as 
well  as  from  their  not  being  made  ufe  of  to  forward  the  converfion  of 
other  fubftances  into  the  condition  of  manures. 

*  Where  thefe  and  fuch  other  fuitable  accommodations  as  have  been 
already  defcribed  are  provided,  the  farmer  will  have  little  more  to  do 
than  be  careful  in  faving  or  providing  fuch  matters  as  are  fuitable  for 
the  purpofe,  and  caufe  them  to  be  properly  placed  and  removed,  in  or- 
der to  have  them  fpecdily  reduced  into  the  ftaie  of  manure,  and  the 
qwantJty  of  his  dung  heaps  thereby  greatly  increafed.     p.  261.  262. 

W^e  are  glad  to  obferve,  that  a  praftice  we  have  much  at  heart 
IS  carneftly  recommended  by  Dr  Dickfon.  When  we  add,  that 
ill  no  other  way  will  the  (lock  of  manure  be  more  effeflually  in- 
creafed, it  may  be  hoped  that  the  pafTige  will  meet  with  attention. 

*  The  foiling  of  horfes,  and  different  kinds  of  cattle,  with  rich  green 
food,  ai>  clover,  fummer-tares,  and  other  artificial  grafTcs,  cut  frefh  every 
day  during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  placed  in  cribs,  in  the  Hied,  or  fod- 
dering yards,  the  bottoms  or  floorings  of  which  have  been  prepared  and 
ilrewed  with  earthy  materials  and  litter,  io  the  manner  we  have  already 
fcen,  is  a  piadlice  by  which  great  additions  may  be  made  to  the  duog- 
fiills,  as  the  evacuation^:  of  cattle  fed  in  this  way  are  very  cooliderable. 
It  is  remarked  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  that  experience  only  can 
teach,  or  warrant  the  belief  of  how  few  acres  of  ground,  under  the 

ulture  of  artificial  grafTcs,  wlun  cut  green,  and  dally  given  to  working 
horfes  and  other  cattle,  will  ftifRce  for  their  maintenance.  The  artificial 
^rafTes,  or  plants,  bed  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  are,  he  fays,  red  clover, 

'''-es,  and  fainfoin.  None  of  thofe  fucculent  plants  with  large  (lems 
iiul  leaves  anfwer,  he  obferves,  fo  wtll  to  be  depallured  as  to  be  mown  ; 

ot  only  on  account  of  the  injury  they  receive  in  being  bruifed  by  the 

•■e.iding  of  cattle,  but,  by  being  conftantly  cropped  and  kept  fhort,  they 
<rc  deprived  of  the  nourifliment  which  they  principally  receive  by  their 
lem-  and  If-aves.  Sainfoin  is,  he  thinks,  befl  fuited  to  chalky  or  dry 
oils,  ar.(^   to   the  fouihern   parts  of  Britain.     It  has  often  been  tried 

•♦bout  '■•icr-f»«  \\    'he  northern  parts  of  England,  and  iu  Scotland. 

Winter 
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Winter  tares  have  alfo  been  Town,  but  have  not  been  found  to  aofvver 
aov  valuable  purpofe.  Clover  and  furamer  tares,  therefore,  (hould,  he 
thinks,  be  the  only  plants  of  which  the  cultivation  on  a  large  fcale 
fhould  in  thefe  parts  be  attempted  ;  and  every  prudent  farmer  will  take 
care  to  have  a  full  fupply  of  them, — as,  in  the  event  of  a  fuperabundant 
quantity  for  j^reen  food,  thefe  crops  are  equally  proper  for  hay.  Tares 
Hiould  always,  he  fays,  accompany  the  culture  of  clover,  to  fttpply  the 
deficiency  of  herbage  between  the  firft  and  fecond  cuttings  of  llie 
dovcr. 

<  The  quantity  of  manure  that  may  be  formed  in  this  way  is,  pror 
bably,  much  ^eater  than  can  be  fuppofed  by  thofe  who  have  not  acr 
tually  made  a  trial  of  the  method  :  by  fome  French  writers  it  is  ilated, 
that  from  three  or  four  hundred  fheep,  kept  in  this  mode,  manure  fufii- 
cient  for  nearly  an  acre  of  land  may  be  daily  procured  ;  and  the  ma- 
nures thus  obtained  are  likcwife  aflerted  to  be  preferable  to  dung  pro- 
cured in  the  common  method,     p.  266.  267. 

Scdiion  eighth  is  on  the  draining  of  land,  wherein  numerous  bills 
are  drawn  on  Darwin  and  Johnftone.  In  fhort,  it  appears,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  gentleman's  pamphlet,  on  Elking- 
to^'s  mode  of  draining  land,  is  retailed  without  the  formal  ap- 
pendage of  lacings  on  the  fide.  Draining  may,  perhaps,  be  cftir 
mated  as  the  moii  neceflary  operation,  where  pra£iical  agriculture 
is  carried  on  *,  for  unlefs  a  due  attention  is  paid  to  make  land  dry, 
ploughing  can  neither  be  executed  to  advantage,  nor  manure  pro- 
fitably  ufed. 

The  operations  of  paring  and  burning  come  next  under  confU 
deration.  It  will  be  recollected  by  moft  of  our  readers,  that  thefe 
operations  are  extolled  by  one  clafs  of  agriculturiils  as  improve- 
ments of  the  firft  coriiideration,  while  by  others,  and  thofe  form- 
ing a  clafs  not  lefs  numerous,  they  are  reprobatcci  as  tending  to 
wafte  and  deftroy  the  foil  wherever  they  are  executed.  The  opi- 
nion originally  formed  by  as  on  thefe  operations,  and  which  has 
been  ur^ed  more  than  once,  is,  that  011  rough  coarfc  fwards,  not 
jcafily  reduced,  paring  and  burning  was  the  beil  way  of  bringing 
their  powers  into  action  ;  but  that,  on  foils  which  carried  grafs  of  a 
di£R:rent  defcription,  and  admitted  rciiu6lion  by  the  plough,  fuch 
operations,  at  the  Icail,  were  unneceflary.  Soils  covered  with  rough 
coarfe  grafs  arc  naturally  fitted  for  burning  *,  whereas  thofe  of  a 
more  tender  nature,  carrying  only  the  artificial  grafles,  may  with 
cafe  be  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  method.  That  paring  and  burn- 
ing will  in  any  cafe  neccifarily  waile  and  exhautl  the  foil,  we 
are  difpofed  to  con  fide  r  as  an  unfounded  notion ;  though,  as  a 
ftimuJus  of  no  fmall  porti  is  thcr.:by  communicated,  wc  arc 
equally. clear,  that  unlef;*  rt*|: -.-.ir  hulbandry  is  aitcrwards  cxcr- 
cifedf  the  moft  ferious  lofs  may  be  lullain;:d.  Dr  Dickfon's  opi- 
tiiQQ  fecms  to  be  nearly  fimilar. 

0^3  *  From 
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<  From  this  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  procefs  of  paring  and 
burning  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  land,  the  nature  of  the 
products  that  are  formed  by  it,  and  the  effefls  which  they  produce  on 
the  foils,  it  would  however  appear  to  be  a  mode  of  cultivation  more  a- 
dapted  to  fome  forts  of  land  than  others  ;  as,  where  they  are  light  or  thin, 
and  there  is  much  vegetable  matter  accumulated  within  the  foil,  whether 
from  the  decay  of  fucceilive  crops  of  dififercnt  forts  of  plants,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  or  the  repeated  applications  of  manures,  without  their 
having  much  fward  or  coarfe  vegetable  produ6^fi,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned,  growing  upon  the  furface,  it  may  do  harm,  efpectally  when 
a  great  degree  of  heat  is  not  carefully  guarded  againft,  and  judicious 
modes  of  cropping  introduced,  by  lefTening  the  quantity-  of  ufeful  vege- 
table matter  which  they  contain,  witltout  fupplying  any  thing  as  a  com- 
penfation.  But  where  they  are  more  iliff  and  heavy,  and  there  is  a 
thick  matted  fward  (difpofcd  to  the  produAlon  of  mofs,  or  covered  with 
any  fort  of  rough,  four  plants,  whether  of  the  grafs  or  other  kinds),  it 
mull,  when  cautioufly  praftifed,  be  a  highly  beneficial,  and  perhaps,  in 
many  cafes,  an  indifpenfable  mode  of  cultivation  ;  not  only  by  rendering 
them  more  open  and  porous  in  their  textures,  and  reducing  the  coarfe 
vegetable  mafs  into  that  fort  of  form  in  which  it  can  be  readily  turned 
down  and  incorporated  with  the  earthy  materials,  but  alfo  by  fupt>lying 
a  portion  of  faline  matter  that  may  operate  dill  further  in  promoting 
their  fertility.  That  thefe  are  the  effects  of  the  procefs,  and  the  cafei 
in  which  it  fhould  be  rejc^cd  or  employed,  feems  evident,  from  the 
experience  of  the  mod  exact  and  careful  pradlical  agricultors. '     p. 

338;  339- 

The  fallowing  of  land  is  treated  of  in  the  tenth  fcillon,    Here^ 

as  might  be  expcd^ed,  much  variety  of  opinion  prevails ;  and  the 
fcholaftic  farmer  will  with  difficulty  afccrtain,  whether  drilled 
crops,  or  the  radical  operation  of  fummer  fallow,  are  beft  calcu- 
culated  for  cleaning  his  land,  and  preferving  it  in  a  hufbandman- 
like  condition.  Our  fentiments  on  thofe  points  are  already  well 
known.  We  think  that  the  quantity  of  fummer  fallow  may  be 
IciTcned  or  reduced  by  the  introduftion  of  drilled  green  crops ; 
but  that,  unlefs  upon  foils  of  a  fandy  or  gravelly  defcription, 
which  arc  incumbent  upon  an  open  bottom,  the  pradlicc  of  fum- 
mer fallowing  can  rarely  be  difpenfed  with.  In  no  other  way 
than  applying  it  to  fummer  fallow,  can  dung  be  ufed  to  equal  ad«- 
vantage  ;  and  from  a  continued  obfervation  of  thofe  who  praftife 
^•immer  fallow,  we  are  enabled  to  remark,  that  the  fize  of  their 
itack-yards  is  generally  in  dirc£l  proportion  with  the  extent  of  land 
n\  the  preceding  year,  under  this  radical  mode  of  improvement. 

In  this  feftion,  Dr  Dickfon  pitches  the  Weft  York  furvcyors 
-gainft  the  celebrated  Mr  Arthur  Young ;  and  our  readers  will 
'O  doi'^»t  wifti  to  learn  the  refult  of  the  combat  betwixt  thcfc  gla*- 
/vj^QTc.      ^hf>  fiirt'oyorq  ore  v-ii  known  to  refpedi  fummer  fallow 
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as  a  primary  improvementy  while  Mr  Young  maintains  fentiments 
diredly  oppofite.     Let  us  hear  what  is  faid  by  each  party. 

*  It  has  been  lately  well  obfervcd,  that  **  when  land  of  a  dry,  gra- 
velly quah'ty,  gets  foul,  it  may  eafily  be  cleaned  without  a  plain  fum- 
mcr  fallow  ;  as  crops,  fuch  as  turnips,  &c.  may  be  fubilituted  in  its 
place,  which,  when  drilled  at  proper  intervals,  admit  of  being  plouglied 
as  often  as  necefTary ;  whereas,  wet  foils,  which  are  naturally  unfit  for 
carrying  fuch  crops,  muft  be  cleaned  and  brought  into  good  order  by 
frequent  ploughings  and  harrowings  during  the  fnmmer  nrionths.  "  In- 
deed, it  is  ftrenuoufly  contended  by  the  fame  author,  that  the  moft  ju- 
diciotis  intermixture  of  crops  upon  clay  foils  will  not  preclude  the  ne cef- 
ilty  of  a  fummer  ^ow  ;  though  he  admits  that  it  may  go  a  great  way 
in  preventing  the  neceffity  of  its  being  fo  frequently  repeated.  But  an- 
other writer,  whofe  experience  has  been  contiderahle,  while  he  allows 
that  there  is  no  quedion  at  all  of  the  merit  of  fallowing  when  compared 
with  bad  courfes  of  crops,  and  who  thinks,  that  if  the  hufbandry  is 
not  correct  in  this  refpe^,  the  fallowill  will  certainly  be  a  much  bettor 
farmer  than  his  neighbours,  contends  that  there  are  courfes  which  will 
clean  the  fouleft  land  as  well  as  any  fummer  fallow,  by  means  of  plants 
which  admit  all  the  tillage  of  fuch  a  fallow.  "  Cabbages, "  fays  lie, 
"  arc  not  planted  before  June  or  July  :  winter  tares  admit  of  thrce 
Jnooths'  tillage^  if  tillage  be  wanted.  Beans,  well  cultivated,  will  pre- 
fcrve  land  cleaiu  whidi  has  been  cleaned  by  cabbages  ;  and  in  any  cafe 
two  fuccefiive  hoeing  crops  art», "  he  thinks,  **  efFeftive  in  giving  pofi- 
tive  cleanncfs.  Thefe  obfervations  are  not,  '*  ho  fays,  "  theory  ;  they 
are  prailice  :  and  it  is  high  time  that  mankind  lliould  he  well  perfuadcd, 
that  the  right  quantity  </f  cattle  and  (hcep  cannot  be  kept  on  a  farm,  if 
the  fallows  of  tlie  old  fyllem  are  not  made  to  contribute  to  their  fup- 
port. "     p.    362. 

Perhaps,  it  is  travelling  out  of  the  roiul,  whcti  \vc  presume 
to  animadvert  upon  what  is  urged  by  Mr  Young  aguiiist  suiunicr 
fallow  ;  but  the  eager  desire  teit  to  promote  practical  husbandry 
in  all  its  branches,  induces  us  to  oiler  a  single  observation  thero- 
iipon,  lie  says,  that  cahb/^es  in  tliC  first  y'w*ar,  and  beans  in  tlie 
rccon',  will  effect  positive  cleanness.  <J  ranting  the  effect  to  be 
such  is  described,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  farmer  will  there- 
by V,  More  beiH'fircd  than  if  he  had  resorted  to  summer  fallow 
in  :'.  •  fir.'Tt  instance.  'Fhc  cabbai^e  crop  may  perhaps  be  worth 
■fiy..  j.cur.ds,  wliicii  certainly  is  a  large  estimate,  and  the  beans 
worth  ^ijvon  pouiuls,  making  altogether  twelve  pounds  per  acre ; 
wlieveas,  had  the  land  been  summer  fallowed,  and  seeded  v/ifh 
wheat,  a  return  of  four  quarters  per  acre  (and  that  is  a  moderate 
computation)  would  undoubtedly  be  of  more  importance  to  the 
farnr>er.  but  this  is  not  all.  A  greater  quantity  of  dung  is  call- 
ed for  to  Ciibbages  than  is  usually  applied  to  suromer  fallow  ;  and 
as  .the  cabbage  is  a  severe  scourger,  it  is  to  be  fc»ared  that  nearly 
jhp  whole  manure  applied  would  be  extracted  in  the  first  in- 

Q  4f  stance, 
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t'Ujicc*,  leaving  the  ground  in  a  bankrupt  and  exhausted  state  dur- 
ing t^ic  remainder  of  the  rotation.  From  this  view,  the  suqccsH 
of  afrCi  crops  may  be  questioned  ;  at  all  events,  if  wheat  was  to 
bi?  t.^.K'on  afccr  beans,  which  succeeded  cabbages,  the  richest  soil 
■vvould  sen  id  iji  need  of  additional  manure  before  the  rotation 
could  surct  ssfully  go  forward.  Under  a  sequence  of  cabbages, 
be.ms  ami  wlicat,  the  best  land  in  the  island  may  with  facility 
be  d:t.^:iorAtc\1,  whilst  the  condition  of  the  occupier,  which  is 
an  impnrt.^nt  consideration,  would  not  be  mended  or  improved. 

llie  ruitivation  of  arnblc  land  forms  the  last  section  of  the  vo-r 
lunu*  bnf  .)re  us,  and  contains  many  things  deserving  of  notice, 
had  our  limits  permitted  this  article  to  be  extended  to  a  greater 
length.  The  mcihoil  of  ivtirpifjg  land,  as  it  is  called  in  York-r 
sliire  and  Lincolnshire,  bfing  probably  unknown  to  most  of  our 
reavicrs,  we  cannot  refrain  making  an  extract  concerning  this  siiir 
gui  ;r  niocie  of  irn])rovement. 

*'  The  land  to  be  warped  mud  be  banked  round  againfi;  the  river* 
TLe  bhiiks  are  made  of  the  earth  taken  on  the  fpot  nrom  tbe  landi 
tliey  ir.uil  flopc  fix  feet  :  that  is,  three  feet  on  each  fide  of  their  top  or 
cro^vn  of  the  bank,  for  every  foot  perpendicular  of  riff :  their  top  or 
crowM  is  broad-'r  or  narrower,  according  to  tliq  impetuofity  of  the  ude^ 
and  the  weight  and  quantity  of  water ;  and  it  extends  from  tvw>  feet  to 
twelve* :  their  height  is  rcgnlated  by  the  height  to  which  the  fpring 
tides  flow,  fo  as  to  exclude  or  L-t  them  in  at  pleafiire.  In  thefe  Innks, 
there  are  more  or  fewer  openings,  according  to  the  fizc  of  the  ground 
to  he  warped,  and  to  the  choice  of  the  occupier,  but  in  general  they 
have  only  two  lluices,  one  called  the  flood-gate  to  admit,  tlic  other 
cal.cd  the  ir/'wj'?  to  let  off,  th^  water  gently  :  tliefe  are 'enough  for  ten 
or  fifteen  acres.  When  the  fpring-tide  begins  to  ebb,  the  flood-gate  w 
opened  to  aclmit  the  tid«.»,  the  clongh  having  been  prcvioufly  fhut  by  the 
weight  of  water  brought  up  tin*  rivir  by  the  flow  of  the  tide.  As  thp 
tide  ebbs  down  the  river,  tlie  weight  or  preflure  of  water  being  taken 
from  the  outilil'"  of  the  clongh  next  the  river,  the  tide  water  that  has 
been  pr.nioufly  ^uimittcd  by  the  flood-gate  opens  the  clough  again,  and 
difchariTfS  it  lei  f  flowly  but  completely  through  it.  The  clou^ihs  arc 
walled  on  each  fide,  and  fo  conl^rudited  as  to  let  the  water  run  off,  be- 
tween the  ebb  ot  the  tide  admitted,  and  the  flow  of  the  next ;  and  to 
this  point  particular  attention  is  paid.  The  flood-gr^'s  are  placed  (o 
-nj;)i  as  (;nly  to  let  m  the  fprin-x^'dcs  when  opened.  They  are  placed 
ah'v/c  the  level  of  the  cornm  n  tides.  " 

As  a  fort  of  new  foil  is  en*ated  hy  this  pradlicp,  it  is  of  but  little 
.  ji-.fcquci:c<:  what  the  nature  of  the  land  may  be,  almoft  all  kinds  being 
mjirovcd  by  it.  It  will  probably,  however,  be  the  moll  beneficial,  in 
'"uch  lipjht  foils  as  arc  vny  open  and  porous,  and  fuch  ft^ifF  ones  as  are 
iefective  in  ca'u'?reoi:u  m.-ttter,  and  wliieh  ix^quire  fuhflances  of  this  kiod 
o  render  them  lef.s  icn;icious.  The  bell  fituation  of  land  for  perfonn- 
'n^  this  I  '^inifi,  in,  jv  v^""  i*  is  in  the  ll?*c  of  fallow;  but  it  may  be 
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done  when  in  that  of  ftubhle,  or  other  limilar  condition,  and  even  in 
that  of  fivard,  when  the  grafs  begins  to  decline.  Th*  fcafon  of  iKixwr 
it  is  generally  in  the  fummer  months,  from  Miy  or  June,  till  Aiiguil 
or  September,  as  at  thefe  times  the  hnds  nut  only  bccoriie  the  foo.ieil 
dry,  a  circumilance  which  mull  always  fully  take  pluce  I)cfjrc  the  pro- 
cefs  of  cultivation  can  be  carried  on,  but  thv»  ti  L' 3  are  \A^  inixe  J  witli 
frefli  water,  in  which  lituation  they  arc  coiidantly  foi:iii  tiic  mo'l  effec- 
tual. Liaod,  when  once  well  warped,  will  continue  for  a  %rrA\.  l^va^th 
of  time  in  good  condition  ;  but,  notwithllanding  this,  it  \7>  fui;^^t»!l^.cj  by 
fome  perfons  converfant  with  the  buduef^,  as  a  better  priicti^rt ,  to  ajply 
a  fmall  portion  of  warp  whenever  the  land  is  in  the  tiate  of  f  illow^ 
whicb»  under  the  arable  fyllem,  will  be  about  every  five  or  fix  years. 
By  this  means  the  farmer  will  be  m')re  fec.ire  of  having  g-^ocl  crops. 
Tlie  deptli  to  which  the  lands  are  covered  witii  the  wat/r  nmit  be  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  differences  of  their  levels,  nnd  the  li'r'ights  of  the 
tides  in  the  rivers  from  which  they  proceed.  \Vlien  it  ca**  be  diiti:*,  it 
may  be  admitted  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  or  more,  as  tiif^  de- 
pofite  of  fedimcnt  is  in  fome  meafure  proportionate  to  tlie  Ik  .,j':t  of  tue 
water,  though  the  fame  effetls  may  be  obtained  from  iniic.i  fmail'.r 
quantities  of  water,  by  continuing  the  proc-fs  a  greater  num!)'-.  of  LiJ.s. 
Lands  that  have  been  fubje<fteu  to  thia  nio;le  of  improveme;it,  llt.aild 
conftantly  be  kept  in  the  (late  of  tillage  for  fome  length  of  time  I'fter- 
wardSy  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to  a  proper  condition  for  tlie 
produ(^ion  of  grafs. '     p.  436.  437. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  seed-grain,  Dr  Dickson  seems 
to  tliink  as  we  did  when  reviewing  iSir  Joj=«.-ph  P/.n:k.s\s  pcimnlilot 
on  the  causes  of  mildew  5  and  objects  to  the  use  of  diooviscu  or 
light  grain  as  highly  pernicious.  Witli  another  exlract  on  rhii 
matter^  wc  shall  finish  our  examination  of  this  vv^lumc. 

•  In  refprjfl  to  the  choice  of  feed  of  the  grain  kindj:,  as  fnqucntly 
as  poifible,  it  ihouid  therefore  be  a  rule  with  the  fari::ier,  to  jmrchafe 
or  rcfer\e  fuch  as  is  the  moft  full,  plump,  found,  aid  liealtliy,  of  wliat- 
cver  defcription  it  may  be,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  probably  iliat  crops 
of  good  grain  can  be  infured.  And  tliis  practice  is  fur:l;t*r  enfvirced 
from  the  circumilance  of  its  being  in  foir.e  meafure  the  fjime  witii  plants 
as  with  animals,  that  the  produce  is  in  a  di'gree  fimilar  to  that  from 
which  it  originated. 

*  But  it  is  not  merely  on  this  principle,  that  fuch  cjain  as  is  fmal!, 
fhrivelled  up,  and  imperfeclly  fed,  fhould  be  rejected  as  inipn»;Nr  for 
feed  ;  but  as  containing  a  fmaller  proportion  of  farinaceous  matter,  md 
being  thereby,  as  has  been  feen,  Jefs  proper  for  affording  tliiil  d'.«,r.>?  of 
nounfliment  and  fupport  which  is  necefTary  to  the  young  plnr.ts  during 
the  period  of  germin'^tion,  or  the  tiril  ilage  of  their  growth.  Wi.c.e 
fuch  feed,  as  is  rnrivelled  up,  and  impeiftctly  nficned,  is  fovrn,  in  g-iie- 
ral  but  a  little  of  it  vegetates,  and  tliat  which  doi^s,  nioill)  f.  rds  /orth 
plants  of  a  weak  and  fecLic  kind,  that  afford  only  a  Xaw  r.r.d  ilccly  fort 
pf  •grain. '     p.  439.  440. 
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I  . .  now  t:me  to  conclude  this  article  with  one  or  two  general 
ebb-  '■'  tions. 

J  J-/,  This  work,  as  already  said,  is  constructed  on  a  scale  too 
extensive  for  the  thne,  purse,  and  capacity  of  the  common  farm- 
er ;  therefore,  it  occurs  that  the  mass  of  agriculturists  may  de* 
rive  les.s  benefit  from  the  undertaking,  than  otherwise  might  have 
beeii  .xpcctod.  To  them  it  will  remain  in  a  great  measure  a 
sealci ''  book  ;  though,  had  a  more  limited  size  been  adopted,  the 
judicious  instructions  of  the  author  would  in  many  cases  have 
been  vastly  beneficial  to  inexperienced  agriculturists. 

^2Jh/^  The  method  of  arranging  a  didactic  work,  adopted  by 
Dr  Dickson,  seems  highlv  objectionable.  We  find  no  fault,  be- 
cau  •  tlie;  materials  of  others  Iwve  been  selected  j  though,  un- 
doir  :.'Miy,  had  usefulness  been  studied,  these  would  not  have 
been  -Hthered  from  sources  in  many  respects  heterogeneous,  and 
of  opposite  tcmiency.  The  mind  of  the  agriculturist,  if  his 
principles  are  not  fixed,  instead  of  being  informed  and  instructed 
in  tliis  way,  may,  in  fact,  become  unsettled  and  sceptical  with 
respect  to  the  several  branciics  of  agriculture,  whether  consider- 
ed as  a  science  or  an  art.  l-l<Te  we  are  reminded  of  the  distract- 
ed condition  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  M'-ho  was  rather  a  novice  in 
husbandry,  whicli  will  illustrate  suificiently  what  we  have  in 
view.  This  gentleman  h.id  ploughed  an  old  grass  park,  which, 
according  to  the  ordinary  system,  was  seciied  with  oats ;  but  in 
the  second  year,  the  most  proper  mamgemcnt  Wiis  not  quite  "so 
obvious.  'V\\Q  tyro,  therefore,  appli'ul  for  advice  to  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  who  farmed  protty  extensively,  and  was  di- 
rected to  take  turnips  as  a  sccontl  crop.  AVishmg  for  further  ad- 
vice, anotlier  landed  gentlem.in  w.is  con>'uhcd,  who  possessed  the 
cliaractcr  of  being  jitiil  a  greater  fiAr:r«'jv,  and  the  opinion  given 
was  diametrically  opjositc.  V\'Ii ;t !  .siiJ  tlu?  vSecond  adviser, 
would  you  r.iije  turnips  oa  a  wet  b:.tton'Ad  soil,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  reduced,  nor  the  turf  ccii'iUinod  ?  Take  drilled  beans, 
and  follow  with  wheat,  in  which  way  gr:Mt  crcpj  may  be  gained ; 
whereas,  turnips  would  either  be  an  nonproductive  crop,  or,  ii 
productive,  would  cause  ruin  .and  (lo.strr.ctlon  to  t]»e  soil  in  the 
carrying  oil*  or  consuming  them,  'ili-j  pc^cr  ty^o,  thunderstruck 
with  these  contrary  opinions,  e"xcl;>iiTir  I,  *'  Ala{> !  alas  !  when  doc- 
tors differ,  what  shidl  an  ignorart  i\\.<\\  like  i..:*  d-i  f  My  situa- 
''"'1  is  like  that  of  the  ass,  placed  brtwecn  two  bui.dle&  of  hay, 
ni*a  I  cannot  ascertain  the  side  to  w/iioli  I  should  turn,  the  opi- 
■'.lions  given  being  equally  weighty  and  coyonr.  "  In  like  manner, 
.vili  many  i.griculturists  feel  and  roascii,  :fler  'xun  ining  the  eon- 
•••try  doctrii:'-'-  irivcn  by  I)r  Dickson  ;   iiitu.  S,   h.id   Ids  prarhcel 

■!  ,f',  ,  \yr.,       pcriTijfp.i  mon '^^rrcct  Mui  ascertained  prxnciple«i 
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or  communicated  in  a  steady  and  consistent  strain,  numerous  ad- 
vantages might  necessarily  have  followed,  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  stand  a  chance  of  being  neglected  and  overlook- 
ed. After  all,  much  good  has  rarely  been  accomplished  by  cow- 
plete  systems  on  any  art ;  but  far  less  c^n  be  expected,  when  the 
system  is  discordant,  or  drawn  from  contradictory  authorities. 

Lastly,  entertaining,  as  we  do,  a  high  opinion  of  Dr  Dick- 
son's good  sense  and  liberal  principles,  we  cannot  but  lament  that 
these  qualities  have  been  so  greatly  misapplied  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. ;  Had  he  extended  the  introductory  branch,  and  described, 
at  greater  length,  the  moral  evils  affecting  agriculture,  we  would 
Lave  followed  him  with  pleasure,  because  his  principles  are  wise, 
and  his  judgment  well  informed.  In  our  sight,  the  moral  impe- 
diments in  the  way  of  agriculture  are  of  greater  importance  than 
those  which  naturally  affect  the  art.  'JTIie  first  are  entitled  to 
primary  consideration,  otherwise  the  last  may  not  be  successfully 
removed.  In  a  word,  before  the  fanner  can  be  taught  to  clean, 
drain,  or  manure  with  effect,  be  must  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
greater  security  and  independence,  and  invested  with  full  and 
more  ample  interest  in  the  issue  of  every  improvement  than  hi- 
therto enjoyed.  The  burthens  affecting  him  ought  also  to  be  dis- 
tinctly ascertained,  and  not  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  to  re- 
main arbitrary  and  undefined.  Were  these  matters  sufficiently 
attended  to, — were  farmers  allowed  to  manage  dieir  own  affairs 
with  the  like  freedom  as  possessed  by  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers,— then  it  might  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  rural  improve- 
ment would  keep  pace  with  that  in  .other  arts,  and  that  its  fol- 
lowers would  gather  knowledge  as  they  proceeded.  Few  books 
are  required  to  teach  a  trader  improvement  in  his  profession  ; 
and  perhaps  as  few  would  be  required  by  the  farmer,  was  liis  si- 
tuation equally  unconfined  and  independent.  Literest,  the  main 
incentive  of  human  action,  would  prompt  both  with  like  force, 
were  both  placed  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  why  this 
powerful  principle  does  not  operate,  with  vigour,  on  the, one  as 
well  as  the  other,  need  hardly  be  elucidated  in  tlie  present  ar- 
ticle. 

We  omitted  to  notice  that  a  very  great  number  of  well  execut- 
ed plates  accompany  this  volume.  These,  however,  add  greatly 
to  the  expense,  witliout  being,  in  our  opinion,  proportionallv 
Useful, 
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Winter,  in  reality,  did  not  commence  till  the  arrival  of  the  moothi 
fnally  chara6lcrized  as  bdongine  to  the  fpnng  quarter  ;  and  FebniaiTy 
farch,  and  the  greateft  part  of  \ptSi9  fumifhed  weather  remarkaUj 
dIH  tempcdiious,  and  ftormy.  In  feveral  diftri6U9  the  froft  waa  ex- 
pffirely  f?vere,  while  in  others  it  w2ls  accompanied  by  heavy  falli  of 
iciw,  which  wetted  the  ground,  and  retarded  feed-work  coniiderablf« 
)ver  the  whole  ifland,  vegetation  was  uncommonly  late  ;  and  .though 
be  operations  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  went  briikly  forward  m 
lany  places,  particularly  on  the  eaiiem  coaft,  yet  the  leed  depofited  in 
\\e  foil  l>a!  feldom  remained  longer  in  a  dormant  and  inactive  ftate. 
utterly,  a  favourable  change  has  taken  place ;  and  at  t}^l  date»  vegeta- 
ioii  proceeds  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  its  former  backwardoeb. 
lie  fequences  of  froft  corre£ied  the  evik  of  a  wet  winter  plou^^kinfff 
nd  mellowed  the  ground  in  a  mod  complete  way*  without  doing  to 
luch  damage  to  the  wheats  as  might  have  been  expc&ed.  In  ihortt 
be  profpefl  at  prefent  may  be  regarded  as  favourable  ;  in  other  word% 
;  is  greatly  fupenor  to  what  might  liave  been  looked  fort  previous  cir« 
umflances  beinc  duly  eftimated. 

The  grain  market  has  of  late  difplayed  an  appearance  of  being  over* 
.)cked,  and  dealers  have  been  rather  fhy  in  making  their  ufual  pur* 
hafes.  Various  reasons  might  be  afHgned  why  the  demand  has  not 
quailed  the  quantity  prefented,  were  we  not  fatisficd  that  they  are 
icrcly  (^f  a  temporary'  nattire,  and  may  even  be  removed  befbxie  this 
rtirlf  meets  tlic  public  eye.  Perhaps  the  extent  of  grain  held  by  the 
irnKT  was  ftldom  Icfs  at  the  firft  of  fummer  than  at  this  time,  and 
•rhcn  it  is  coi.iidori'd  that  importations  muil  neordarily  be  narrowed  by 
he  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  there  will  be  fmall 
3itU-  to  h  (  k  fur  full  fupplies  through  the  fummer  months.  After  allt 
\u'  qiwiiitity  <»f  ^rain  in  the  nicrchanl's  hand,  is  fufilicicnt  to  do  away 
vcT)  f'rtad  of  fcarcity  throu^^h  ihc  fummer  months.  Oats^  in  our 
Ti'Moi.,    .-  ill  be  the  fcarccft   article,  unlcfs  Ireland  can  furniOi  a  large 

}aw  ftot !:,  whcth'T  Icar  or  fat,  have  experienced  heavy  falcs,  chiefly 
V  ii'^;  to  I  lie  ycneral  fcarcity  uf  turnips,  and  the  late  growth  of  grafs* 
^e  ih)  i:<jt,  lioNtevtr,  a|  j  rclieiM  that  their  numbers  exceed  what  will  ha 
alltd  Rt,  tl.dii^'h,  with  {  *ch  article.,  the  market  fupply  muft  always 
c  ngulsttd  by  l)n  extent  of  wr/»,  and  the  llatr  of  the  weather.  Fat 
L(jck  may  l.e  r<  ^nrd',*u  a?  nearly  of  the  fame  value  with  lail  year's  ;  but 
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our  accounts  firom  the  breeding  diflri6ls  incline  us  to  think  that  the  ' 
price  of  lean  cattle  is  confiderably  reduced.     Inderd  the  temptation  -to 
make  purchafes  has  hitherto  not  been  ftrong.     Great  ewes  fold  nearly 
as  laft  year,  though  in  many  cafes  their  condition  was  inferior. 

The  rent  of  land  ftill  advances^  and  now  bids  defi2mce  to  every  ra- 
tional eftimate.  On  this  point,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  offer  a  fmgle 
remark ;  becaufe  thie  renters  feein  to  be  guided  by  no  principle  what- 
ever*  except  a  defire  to  be  uppermod.  But  if  the  market  value  of 
arable  has  tncreafed,  that  of  gniCi  land  has  advanced  in  a  fupcrlative  de- 
gree. ,  In  fliort,  a  kind  of  mania  feems  to  have  feized  the  minds  of 
grafs  f peculators,  not  to  be  accounted  for,  and  probably  not  to  he  cured, 
tHI  the  pafjent  is  weakened  and  exhaufted  by  tlie  effects  of  hia  difeafe* 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  confcffedly  loft  25I. 
per  cent,  of  their  rents  laft  year,  and  yet  ofFerwi  another  25I.  per  cent, 
of  advance  this  feafon  !  To  fay  that  fuch  condu^  is  fooliih,  is  faying 
nothing  to  the  purpofe :  another  word,  not  in  our  didtionar}",  would 
lather  be  more  apjilicable. 

p-  The  happinefr  and  profperity  of  a  nation,  depending  more  upon  the 
wifdom  of  its  laws,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  adminiftered,  than 
upon  any  political  regulations  whatever,  it  gave  us  much  plcafure  to 
notice,  in  a  former  number,  (Vol.  VII.  p.  380.),  the  refolutions  offered 
to  the  confideration  of  Parliament,  by  that  ahic  ftatcfman  Lonl  Gren- 
viLLEy  relative  to  the  adminiftration  of  civil  juftice  in  Scotland.  The 
fubftance  of  thefe  refolutions,  in  the  (hape  of  a  bill,  was,  in  February 
laft,  fubmitted  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  by  his  Lordlhip  ;  and  fiirely  tlie 
contents  of  this  bill  were  arranged  in  a  more  precife  and  diiliad  man- 
ner than  thofe  of  any  one  hitherto  offered,  either  to  that  auguft  Houfe, 
or  to  the  lower  chamber  of  Parliament.  That  fuch  a  bill  is  called  for, 
we  regard  as  a  truifm ;  and  that  its  ena£lments  are  higlily  falutary  and 
beneficial,  appears  to  us,  with  the  fmgle  exception  of  requiring  a  jur)-  to 
be  unanirtious,  almoft  in  the  fame  light.  It  is  not  the  ohjecl  of  this 
^vprk  to  difcufs  fuch  matters  ;  but  iHll,  as  the  intore/l  of  agricultiu'ills 
is  involved,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  offer  Ibme  flight  remarks  thereupon, 
efpecially  as  the  fuhje^  is  of  a  kind  which  muft,  lefs  or  more,  be  in- 
tencfting  to  every  one  who  regards  either  the  fecurity  of  his  own  pro- 
perty, or  th"?  welfare  of  the  public.  It  need  liardly  be  added,  that, 
while  the  great  mafa  of  the  people  arc  altogether  unconnc£led  with  the 
Pianagement  of  political  affairs,  the  meaneli  individual  has  an  intereft  in 

I  he  right  adminil^ration  of  civil  juftice.     In   facl,  liberty  can  only  be 

II  uly  enjoyed  where  judice  is  impartially  difpenfed  :  Hence  the  pc»opIe  of 
Ilngland  poiTefs  a  greater  ftiare  of  civil  liberty  than  enjoyed  by  their 
northern  brethren,  though  under  the  government  of  the  fame  King, 
and  under  the  regulations  and  ordinances  of  the  fame  Parliament.  We 
would  care  far  lefs  about  the  laws  that  are  made,  than  concerning  the 
fyttem  by  which  they  are  to  be  admini;lered,  or  carried  into  execu- 
tbn* 

That  the  fyftcm  by  which  juftice  is  difpenfed  in  Scotland  has  many 

defeds, 
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defe£l«9  win  be  admitted  by  the  keeneft  oppofer  of  Lord  GrcoviUe'i 
bill.  In  fdC\,  the  fyftem  has  not  hitherto  been  amended  in  a  way  to, 
meet  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  changet 
which  have  taken  place  in  fociety  fince  it  was  formed,*  or  brought  ioto 
praAice.  Scotland  is  a  country  which  has  mor^  rapidly  advaoced  io 
trade,  and  in  improvement  of  every  kind,  within-  the.  laft  fifty  yearsi 
than  any  country  in  Eorope  ;  therefore«  if  thelcgid  policy,  of  the  coun- 
try has  not  gained  an  equal  ihare  of  improvementi  it,  of  courfc,  muft 
be  inadequate  and  Udlit  to  match  or  keep  up  with  the  adyaocea  mftde 
by  the  country  in  other  refpefls.  Except  with  regard  to  cle^Uons  ^od 
bankrupts,  few  alterations  have  been  made  on  the  laws  of  Scotland  fincc 
the  period  of  the  union  with  Enj^land  ;  and  as  to  the  forms  and  prac- 
tices of  our  law  courts,  they  msiy  be  confidered  as  ftatiooary,  and  pqN 
cifely  the  fame  as  at  the  above  memorable  era. 

Now,  what  is  propofed  by  Lord  Grenville's  bill,  but  merely  to  re- 
concile the  practice  of  our  courts  with  the  itate  of  fodety  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  enable  the  former  to  difpenfe  judice  to  the  people  in  the  moft 
fimple  and  economical  manner  ?  it  is  out  of  our  province  to  inquire 
whether  the  Court  of  Seilion  (hould  be  divided  into  two  or  three  cham- 
bers ;  whether  there  fhould  be  a  court  of  review,  or  whether  the  inftita- 
tion  of  fucli  a  court  would  be  an  infringment  of  the  atticlcs  of  Unioo. 
Thefe  matters  we  leave  to  others ;  but  the  queftion  concerning  Jury 
trial  cannot  be  pafTed  over  fu  (lightly.  This  is  an  important  fubjeft; 
but  we  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  right  is  not  eftimated  fo  highly  by 
many  people  as  we  are  warranted  to  rank  it.  Indeed  the  ufei  and  ad- 
vantages of  Jury  trial,  are  hardly  to  be  recognized  by  thofe  who  are 
not  in  fome  (hape  acquainted  with  our  fider  country,  where  it  operatci 
in  full  force,  and  where  its  advantages  are  completely  afcertained. 

Id  every  litigation  which  involves  a  fadl,  the  lifue  mud  be  more 
corre£Uy  determined  by  a  jury,  than  by  a  body  or  fet  of  men,  whofe 
minds  are  warped  by  legal  prejudices*  and  who  continually  conne£l  law 
and  fadt  fo  much  together,  that  at  la(l  the  one  is  confufed  and  oblite- 
rated by  the  other.  The  moil  part  of  law  difputes  are  of  a  Ample  na- 
ture in  the  firft  inftance,  and  the  objtcl  contended  for  only  gets  clouded 
and  dimmed  in  proportion  with  the  advances  apparently  made  to  eluci* 
date  or  clear  it  up.  We  have  fecn  a  good  deal  of  the  law  bufinefs  of 
this  country,  and  have  at  the  fame  time  not  been  inattentive  to  what 
has  gone  forward  amongCt  our  fouthern  brethren.  The  refult  imprefles 
us  uith  a  firm  belief,  that  more  bufinefG  may  be  done  in  England  in 
one  day,  than  pofiibly  can  be  accompliihed  in  Scotland,  even  by  the 
•  model  of  induikry, '  in  a  week.  The  objedl  of  every  law  court  cer- 
tainly is,  to  difpenfe  juilice  to  the  people  ;  but  if  this  jujlice  is  dif- 
icnfcd  in  a  dilatory  way,  and  at  greater  expenfe  than  neccfiary,  then 
he  original  objcdl  is  iiullrated,  and  inju/iice  is  adlually  committed, 
i'iiat  this  is  too  much  the  cafe  with  our  Scotch  courts,  no  man  will 
UK' (lion,  who  ever  had  a  cauie  before  them  ;  but  the  fault  does  not  lye 

-'•'     ^ ;urtp   but  ir.trdy  with  tlic  forms  and  pradliccs  by  which  their 

proceedingft 
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prodceditofT*  bt^  |;ovemed.  Wc  firmly  beltevr,  that  no  judges  on  earth 
are  more  aSduoiii  in  infeftigating  the  truth,  and  nu)rc  impartial  in ' 
their  dedfioat>.  than  our  Scotifh  ones ;  bi^t  their  aifiduity  is  conftan:ly 
countenifled  by  the  mode  of  procedure  with  which  tbey  are  hampered  ; 
while  their  decifions,  however  impartial,  are  in  many  inflances  attended 
with  fuch  expenfe  to  thofe  who  obtain  them,  as  to  difappoint- the  real 
ohjeA  of  juftice.  W^  are  almoft  fatisficd,  that  a  reform  of  the  admi* 
ninnttion  of  juftice,  would  in  reality  be  as  great  a  favour  to  the  judges 
as  to  the  people  at  large,  though,  in  the  prefent  date  of  parties,  we 
do  not  expert  that  this  feotiment  will  be  generally  admitted.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  are  clear  that  a  trial  by  jury,  in  every  cafe  which  depend- 
ed upon  fa6b,  would  be  a  folid  improvement  upon  the  legal  polity  of 
the  country-;  and  a  jury,  aided  by  the  dire6iion  of  a  judge  or  judges 
upon  points  of  law,  would  determine  with  more  correflnefs  ;  and,  what 
is  of  incalculable  advantage,  with  more  facility,  than  any  bench  of 
judges  whatever. 

We  have  noticed,  with  concern,  fome  refteftions  thrown  upon  the 
people  of  Scotland,  as  if  they  were  unqualified,  from  their  particular 
habits  to  receive  the  trial  by  jury  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that 
they  were  not  capable  of  a£ling  as  jurymen,  or  difpenfiTig  impartial 
juftice,  if  called  upon  to  a^  in  that  capacity,  in  the  Jirjl  place,  ic 
may  be  (hortly  noticed,  that,  as  education  is  more  generally  beftowed 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  duties 
of  the  office  would  at  leaft  be  as  well  performed  in  the  one  country  a» 
ID  the  other :  And,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  may  be  dated,  that  jury 
trial,  of  a  certain  kind,  haa  already  taken  place  in  all  the  low  country 
diftri6^s  of  Scotland,  whereby  matters  in  difpute  betwixt  man  and  man 
are  determined  in  a  way  and  manner  from  which  no  appeal  can  be 
taken.  We  here  allude  to  the  numerous  arbitrations  which  conilantly 
occur,  and  which  prevail  in  feveral  countief,  fo  much,  as  far  to  exceed 
the  extent  of  buiinefs  done  at  the  Sheriff  courts.  Were  it  necefiary, 
we  might  alfo  urge  what  is  done  in  great  towns  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  therein  inflituted,  by  whom  alniofl  every  difference  amongil 
commercial  men  is  fettled.  Such  being  the  cafe,  let  us  hear  no  more 
about  the  habits  of  Scotchmen  being  inconfitlent  with  jury  trial, 
fuch  opinions  being  either  difgraceful  tu  the  country,  or  to  thof« 
with  whom  they  originated.  If  the  forms  of  procedure  in  our  courts 
are  at  variance  with  jury  trial  (and  we  believe  they  arc),  let  them  be 
amended  and  corre£led  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  meet  that  beneficial  moclc 
of  difpenfing  juftice ;  but  let  not  this  be  urged  as  an  argument  againft 
jury  trial.  In  a  word,  ftiall  juftice  be  delayed,  and  the  public  fuffer, 
merely  becaufe  the  form  of  procefs,  devtfcd  more  than  an  hundred  years 
ago,  obftru6^8  and  impedes  a  reformation  ?  No.  Form  may  be  efTen- 
ttal  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  or  it  may  be  the  '  handmaid  of  juf- 
tice, *  as  charadenzed  in  a  late  pamphlet,  but  no  particular  form  (houUl 
for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  Aand  in  the  way,  and  prevent  juftiee  being 
difpenfed  betwixt  man  and  man  in  the  fimplcft,  eaiieii,  and  moft  cxpc- 
dicioui  manner. 

Lord 
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Lord  Baron  ftiys  tltnt  <  knowlod^^  is  power;*  in  other  words,  tbat- 
learninp:  rxalls  the  niiiul,  and  qnalifieB  man  for  the  performance  of  dutie** 
which  otlirrwifi*  ^v(Ul1d  exceed  his  abilities.  Some  of  our  wHe  legidaton 
feem  to  ttiinic  difTfrently,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  are  for  kerpine 
power  to  thfmfcKvs  hy  withholding  knowledge  from  the  great  mafi 
of  the  people,  ar.d  rellraininpf  improvement  of  the  human  intellcd* 
We  here  alhn'.c  to  the  dchate  on  Mr  Whithread's  bill  for  the  erefiion 
of  parochial  fchoolsi,  a  meafure  which  affuredly  would  prove  highly  uMil 
io  a  conntry  where,  at  prefeiit,  education  muii  be  purchafed  at  a  price 
exceeding:  the  means  of  the  lower  clafTi^s.  In  Scotland,  parochial  fchoob 
were  early  iv.ftituted,  at  the  expciife  of  the  landed  interefl ;  at  them« 
readin^r,  writing,  ar.d  arithmetic,  may  he  obtained  for  a  trifle  ;  and,  in 
the  cafe  of  paiiy^crs,  the  firil  branch  of  education  is  taught  gratis  in 
every  parifli.  To  tlii'ftf*  ellablifhments,  the  iiidullry,  fobriety  and  ftcadi- 
ncfs  of  the  Scottish  nation,  has  with  much  jullice  been  attributed  ;  and 
furcly,  when  young  people  arc  taught  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  God 
nnd  to  their  neighbour,  they  mufl  be  afterwards  much  better  qualified 
for  paltiug  through  life  with  integrity  and  uprightnefs,  than  if  heirt 
minds  had  hcL'n  left  uncultivated  and  uninformed.  In  fa^ky  the  queftion 
will  not  bear  an  argument,  unlefs  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  ac- 
tions of  men  are  not  influenced  by  the  nature  and  ftrength  of  their  un- 
derUandings,  or  that  the  mental  faculties  cannot  be  enlightened  and  in- 
vigorated by  art  or  education.  Were  thefe  opinions  corre6k,  corporeal 
qualities  would  be  every  thing,  while  the  mental  ones  would  be  undeferv- 
ing  and  infigniiicant.  But  as  our  creed  coutauis  no  foch  principles  ;  as 
we  c'M)ri()cr  the  main  diftin^^ion  betwixt  one  man  and  another  to  arife 
chiefly  fronn  education  ;  and  view  every  perfon,  whatever  be  his  rank,  ei- 
thei  as  pcrf(.6i  or  impetft£l,  accordinfr  to  the  degree  of  mental  culture 
beilowrd,  and  its  fnrccfhful  or  unfucccfsful  ifTue  ;~-we  fay,  our  fentt- 
ments  being  dccKivdy  In  favour  of  a  general  difTcmination  of  knowledge 
amorp[  rational  K  ingp,  it  becomes  us  to  uruc  the  utility  of  Mr  Whit« 
LrtH(:'5  liili  ;  hti  aiilV,  were  it  nt»t  pafTed  into  a  law,  the  whole  of  the  lower, 
and  many  of  the  n-.fd^ih'ttg  ranks,  mufi  remain  in  ignorance,  and  without 
thhi  iniproverrciit  uhich  the  mind  of  man  is  fufceptible  of  in  every 
cot^r-try  arid  in  every  fituation.  Let  it  not  be  expcdted,  however,  that 
the  ftUi  advantages  of  the  meafure  can  be  inftantancoufly  obtained,  or 
that  li.e  lowtr  ranks  would  ail  at  once  be  civilized  and  improved* 
I'hefc  hRppy  c  i  ret  m.  It  .it  ices  are  not  to  he  looked  for  during  the  exift- 
'•nce  of  the  prelti  t  ncneraiion  ;  and  it  is  only  when  another  one  comet 
i|  o'l  lie  i^:.>^'c  (if  li^e  that  the  benefits  of  the  bill  could  be  fufiBcientIf 
tci  "I  in.-:'.  Wtu-  the  Mil  palled  to-morrow,  an  immediate  reformation, 
ruivt:*-  dLrir./n!t,  wcjuld  not  be  produced;  and- thofe  who  trufted  to 
>'(h  ^  u!:i>  uoi.ild  n  eel  uith  nothing  but  difappointment.  A  certaia 
.rifii  !!.«  If  il:j:"t  Ufoie  any  improvement  can  arrive  at  matDrity,  Of 
\\\vv  fi  Hiiio'./ii-  iciiini  lor  the  c*.aigcs  of  execution.  This  we  know- 
■r  y  « « itai:  ty  ocxurs  in  the  !ii:iuiol  world  ;  and  there  is  no  rcafou  for 
,T. ..,]:.<,     I  •  ►     i.t   rT,^.r%'    *o:id  Js  governed  by  diflFcrcnt  laws. 
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ClackniaTinanfhire  ploughing  match  took  place  in  two  fields  on 
n  Farm,  \n  the  pari(h  of  Alloa,  on  Saturday  the  14th  March 

ground  was  a  lea,  of  part  two,  and  part  three  years  old  ;  the  foil 
loam,  and  in  ^ood  order. 

ough  the  weather  had  not  for  fome  weeks  been  favourable  for  the 
yet  the  morning  turned  out  very  fine,  fo  as  to  admit  the  plough- 
work  pleafantly,  and  afford  a  cheerful  fcenc  to  the  fpectators. 
match  was  intended  for  a  competition  of  fkill  among  thofe 
nen,  who  had  gained  premiums  on  former  trials ;  but  fuch  a 
of  time  had  paffed  fince  ploughing  matches  were  firit  inftituted 
Fmall  county,  that  fome  of  the  ploughmen  were  dead,  others  had 
1  to  a  confidcrahle  diftance  from  the  diftrict,  or  betaken  them- 
>  other  occupations ;  fo  that  only  2l>  fuch  ploughmen  made  their 
ncp,  which  were  confiderably  fewer  than  what  were  expeAed. 
r  thofe  men  had  drawn  their  lots,  and  taken  their  feveral  ilations^ 
:cived  orders  to  make  their  furrow  dices  9  inches  broad«  by  5^ 
The  fignal^  were  then  given,  and  they  all  darted  together,  about 
ites  before  1 1  o'clock. 

e  was  ftill  a  little  froll  remaining  in  the  ground,  which  rather  im- 
hc  work,  and  prevented  It  from  having  the  polifhed  appearance  it 
Jtherwife  have  had.  However,  the  ploughmen  made  excellent 
nd  gave  univcrfal  fatiffadion  to  the  numerous  fpedlators,  fome  of 
ad  come  from  a  confiderahle  diftance. 

fides  of  the  large  (I  field  were  irregular,  fo  that  fome  of  the  ridges 
nfiderably  lonir^r  than  others,  which  of  courfe  made  a  difference 
uantity  of  ground  in  the  ridges  allotted  to  each  ploughman,  and 
es  in  the  fmall  field  were  fo  exceedingly  (hort,  that  the  quantity 
nd  in  fix  ridges  was  Icfs  than  mofl  of  the  two  ridges  in  the  large 

s  inten(\(^  to  have  given  the  premiums  to  thofe  who  made  the 
4,  in  the  p^nrtrjl  time  ;  hut  owing  to  the  indlfpofition  of  the  gen- 
vho  had  tnken  charjre  of  having  the  ground  meafured,  and  of  the 
rrargements  nrceffary  with  that  view,  it  could  not  be  got  done 
The  juf^ges  thercfo*-c  attended  folely  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
»ut  as  all  the  competitors  had,  at  various  times,  gained  premiums, 
k  was  fo  well  extcutcd,  that  the  judges  found  great  difTKjulty  '\\\ 
ttiim  ;  at  length  they  awarded 

FloHghmen,  Majiers*  Names. 

u"Il  Prize  to  No.  1 1.       .Tamed  Dry fd ale      Mitchelof  Balquharn 
iipcppd.  No.  1 7,      James  Wallace "      Stein  of  Kilbagle 

hird.  No.  1 1.       A.  Murftial  Philp  of  the  Dole 

our^hy .  No.    9.       Jnmes  Grifliam        Ditto 

\i\W  ^o.     4.      Jo.  Pat  on  Ditto 

afleman  who  was  prefent  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  ad^ 
information  a;rl  n^niaTke. 
nil.  NO.  3r.  Iv,  Length 


^^b 
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Mar 


Lfnp^th  of  Ridges 

Drytoalc. 

Wdllacc. 

Marfhai. 

Griiham. 

Paton. 

265  yds. 

309  yds. 

286  yds. 

251  yds. 

221  yds. 

No   of  Furrows, 

17 

16 

'7 

16 

16 

No.  of  yards  tra 

veiled  in  plough- 

ing the  lor,  .  .  . 

9,010 

9,888 

9.724 

8,032 

7»5H 

Qnint.  of  Ground, 

» '*•  I  ?/^  3  2^. 

ir.24/r24<'. 

\r,Z2f'2oe. 

ir.i^.tBe. 

ir.   ^.  4/. 

T-mein  ploughing 

ihe  fame,  .... 

5  hours 

jZ?.  20W. 

•1^-3S'»- 

^.  20m. 

3A.  50W. 

R^te     of    Horfes 

walking  per 

hour, 

\?n.    T-V/. 

im.  T-V- 

im.  ItV". 

I'W-  iV* 

IIW.    T^. 

The   Quantity  at 

this    Rale  in   8 

Hours, 

2r.  15/. 

zr.  17/. 

zr.  3 1/ 

zr.  17/. 

2r.  21/. 

Djtto  in  9  Hours,     ir.  28/.    1  zr.  29/. 

3^'    V- 

2r.  2^. 

2r.  33/: 

N.  B.  Wallace  and  Grifliam  made  their  furrow  dices  rather  more  than 
the  9  inches. 

The  ufual  quantity  of  ground  of  fuch  a  foil  ploughed  in  this  diftrict 
in  two  yokings  or  journies  of  four  hours  each  (the  furrow  dice  being 
9  inches  broad,  by  5^  deep),  is  fbree  roods  ;  but  this  in  a  great  meafure 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  ridges,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  two 
lots  ploughed  in  the  forementioned  ploughing  match. 


By  comparing 


No.  I.    in  the 
Large  Field 


Lei.gth  of  the  Ridge, 

No.  of  FurowB, 

No.  of  Yards  in  the  Lot,  .... 
Quantity  of  Ground  ploughed, 
Time  in  ploughing  the  fame,  • 
Rate  of  Horfes  walking  per  hour, 
The  Quantity  of  Ground  at  this 
rate  ploughed  in  8  hours  would 
be, 


Ditto,  ditto,  in  9  hours, 


1  yc)  yards 

17 
6,086 

l<)falh^  2Selis. 

3  hours,  25  min, 

I  w/Vr,  -rq/tfr/. 


2  rooJsf  l^falL 
2  roods,  26  falls 


with  No*  1 7.  10 
the  Small  ouc 


60  yards 

«7 

6,120 

I  rood 

4  bourSf  1 7  mif: 

(y^jsfurhngs 


X  rood^  ^6 /alls 
2  roods  f    6 /alls 


It  has  been  nearly  afcertained  that  each  turning  takes  up  about  half 
a  minute,  but  then  it  is  not  eafy  to  compute  the  lofs  in  time  occafioned 
by  the  horfes  not  being  able  to  regain  at  once  their  natural  ftep. 

It  cannot  be  well  exp^dcd,  that  men  engaged  in  thefe  ploughiof 
natches;  anxiouOy  intent  on  fctting  off  their  work  to  the  beft  advantage^ 

fliooU 
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fhould  beftow  much  attention  to  the  pace  of  their  horfes,  or  pufh  them 
fo  faft  at  they  do  when  about  their  ordinary  work.  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  but  James  Dryfdale,  though  he  took  fuch  a  length  of  time 
in  ploughing  his  lot,  is  yet  in  ^he  cuflora  of  making  excellent  work,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  ploughing  an  equal  quantity  of  ground  with  his 
neighbours. 

Upfier  IFard  of  Lanark/hire  ^arterly  Report, 
In  this  high  diftri^  we  have  had  an  unfavourable  fpriog  quartefi  and 
a  backward  feed  tinne.  The  weather  in  March  was  continually  frofty ; 
the  confequences  of  which  are,  that  many  farmers  have  ftill  much  feed** 
work  to  execute,  while  few  or  none  are  finifhed.  Laft  night  a  heavy 
fall  of  fnow  occurred,  which  wetted  the  ground,  and  ftopt  field-labour 
of  every  kind.  Vegetation  has  hitherto  not  appeared,  whilft  the  (lack 
yards  are  moftly  empty,  and  neither  ftraw  nor  hay  is  to  be  procured  for 
love  or  money.  If  a  change  does  not  foon  take  place  in  the  weather^ 
the  diftri6L  will  be  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  ever  it  was  placed. 

Grafs  parks  have  let  about  20  per  centm  higher  than  laft  year  ;  and  as 
for  arable  land,  take  the  following  inilance  of  its  market  value.  Colo< 
nel  Bertram  of  Kerfewell  lately  let  by  public  roup  20  acres  of  ground 
for  one  year,  and  to  be  fowed  with  oats,  at  a  rent  not  lefa  than  fifteea 

pounds  Sterling  per  acre  ! /Ipri!  17. 

Letter  from  IwoemeJs'Jhire^  April  26, 
*  The  weather  in  February  was  variable,  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  fnoW  hav<» 
ing  fallen ;  nor  was  it  much  better  in  March,  though  a  few  pleafant  days  oc- 
curred in  the  courfe  of  it.  April  commenced  with  a  dreadful  ftorm  from 
the  eaft  point,  which  put  a  (lop  to  work  of  all  kind,  and  deftroyed  vege<* 
tation  fo  eiftdtually  as  to  make  grafs  ground  have  an  appearance  almod 
fimilar  with  the  foil  of  ploughed  fkldB.  The  com  yards  hold  out  toler-» 
ably  well,  owing  to  the  mildnefs  of  winter,  which  rendered  the  houfmg  of 
cattle  not  £0  neccfTary  as  vfuaL  I  undcriland  that  the  Caledonian  canal 
will  go  on  brifkly  this  fummer.  The  embankments  into  the  fea  ac 
Clachnakary  are  faft  advancing,  and  the  locks  at  Muircoun  will  be  {hart* 
ly  undertaken,  the  foundations  being  already  cleared  out*  In  (hort,  the 
work  altogether  is  a  moft  gratifying  fight;  and  I  hope  the  trade  which 
may  be  carried  on  will  compenfate  the  expences  of  the  undertaking*' 

Tnveeddale  garter  ly  Report. 
When  the  tillage  lands  were  ready  for  the  feed,  about  the  fir/l  of 
March  a  fcvere  black  froft  fet  in,  which  continued  without  intermiflion 
through  the  whole  of  that  month,  and  the  iirft  week  of  April.  The 
feed  procefs  was  therefore  long  delayed,  and  even  at  this  date  the  fowing 
of  oats  is  not  finifhed.  Thefe  frofts  not  only  retarded  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  but  prevented  vegetation,  and  occafioned  the  bcft  improvcn 
grafs  fields  to  have  no  greater  verdure  than  the  bleakeft  up-Iand  paflures. 
After  the  5th  April,  the  weather  affumed  a  more  favourable  appearance^ 
Wtit  on  the  15th  became  as  bad  as  ever.  On  the  i6th  the  greateft  fall 
qf  fnow  occurred  which  has  happened  this  year,  accompanied  by  in- 
t#iile  iirofti  wUlch  is  the  more  dillreffiog,  as  the  lambing  feafoa  it  b^uo^ 

Ka  white 
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\rliile  tlierc  is  nothing  but  ftcrility  and  barrcnnefs  in  every  (itnation. 
'^rhe  fb(  k  yards  are  generally  exhauiled,  conftquently  an  univcrfal  fear- 
city  oF  f  dder  prevails. 

At  il:e  gieat  ewe  markets,  prices  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
lad  year.  A  fcvere  mo5tah'ty  prevailed  among  the  hoga  or  younpr  iheep 
through  winter,  occafioned,  it  is  believed,  by  the  uncommon  flow  o£ 
foft  graTs  at  the  end  of  autumn  ;  and  the  mortality  has  been  fo 
j]^cat  as  almoft  to  annihilate  fome  flocks  altogether.  The  Cheviot  breed, 
gtnerdlly  fpeaking,  fufFer«.d  moll ;  and  what  is  fiirprifingy  old  flieep  feU 
dom  throve  better  than  at  the  time  vrhcn  Hie  young  ones  were  fo  rapid- 

ly  cnrrir(i  off. jflpril  21. 

E\trad  of  a  }.e  tier  from  the  (Jlflrif}  of  Cjrrkh^  /ipril  21. 

*  Tun  weather,  fincc  the  commencement  of  the  current  quarter,  has  by 
no  means  !m  en  favouiablc.  From  the  hejjinning  of  February  to  near  the 
middle  of  March,  we  have  liad  almoil  conflant  florms,  with  a  great  deal 
of  ralf),  hail  and  fnow.  For  about  a  month  paft  the  weather  has  been 
dry,  witii  S-ofVat  night  and  morning,  and  uiicommonly  fevcre  for  the  fca- 
fou  :  thi:;  allowed  Held  work  to  go  on,  but  has  cut  up  vegetation, 
fo  that  tlif  cattle  have  to  depend  on  hand-feeding  nearly  as  much  as  in 
the  micV.lis  of  winter.  As  the  weather  has  been  fo  long  dry,  the  beans 
and  pea««,  and  oate,  have  been  put  into  the  ground  in  a  good  (late* 
'i'lie  fallows  for  bear,  barley,  turnip,  and  potatoes,  have  been  completed. 
Orain  markets  are  looking  up;  hut,  in  confcqucnce  of  the  fcarcity  of  fod- 
der, here,  and  chiefly  in  the  fouth,  there  is  a  general  flagnation  in  the 
fale  of  cattle.  Few  Tales,  indeed,  are  iriade  ;  and  thofe  at  fuch  a  price 
as  v'ill  not  indemnify  the  owner. 

*  You  will  be  able  to  form  the  heft  judgment  of  our  grain  markets 
from  the  fiars  of  ilic  county,,  which  were  Hruck  about  the  middle  of 
March  ;  viz.  Oat-mcnl  il.  in.  per  boll  of  8  Hone  I>utch  weight.  Bear 
1I.  I2S.  per  ditto  of  S  Winchcfter  bufliels.  Oats,  il.  is.  6d.  ditto,  ditto* 
Wheat  il.  1  28.  per  bull  of  4  VVincheiter  buflicls.  B^'ans  il.  6d.  ditto^ 
ditto.  Pcafe  il.  ditto,  ditto,  l^his,  1  believe,  is  conlidered  as  BOt  an 
unfair  price  for  cither  the  grower  or  confumer.  * 

Ueft  Stirlin^;jhire  ^arterly  Report. 
^v^iNTER,  which  ill  this  climate  commonly  lets  in  about  Chriilmas^ 
dill  not  arrive  this  feafon  till  a  monih  afterwards.      In  the  courfe  of  Fe- 
bruary,  we   had   frequent  black  trolls,  not  unlike  thofe  which  are  the 
^fual  torerunncrs  of  the  feverities  of  winter;  and  which  often  happen  in 
he  end  of  Odtoher,  or  the  beginning  of  November,     The  intervening 
^avs  were  introduced  by  a  fall  of  fnow,  which  gradually  changed  into 
'  u  and  ended   in  a  high  flood.     During  March,  the  weather  became 
..w.c  moderate.    The  ploughing,  which   was  confiderably  forwarded  ui 
^^-  hejr inning   of   that    mouth,    fuflcicd  feme  interruptions   about    the 
.iddie  ;  and  the  lafl  ten  days  were  io  uncommonly  favourable,  as  to  en^-. 
'"'  •  farmer!*  in   the  Carfe«,  and    the   adjacent   riling  grounds,  to  finiflif-* 
wir  oat  let'  !  ■  a  luperior  flylc.      It  wa^  o«.ly  witriin   ihtfe   tew  dayt^t  ■'^ 
•ut  tb'    vcather  has  atraia  frniicd  on  the  labours  of  the  hu(bandma»|«  'I 
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Ihe  ground)  during  the  firft  #eek  of  April,  bcincr  locked  up  with  froft 
and  fnovr,  and  during  the  fecond,  *  being  delufred  with  raia.  The  oat 
feed  was  begun  only  after  that 'in  the  elcval^d  diftrt^s  of  th^  county.; 
and  Dcady  one  hadf  may  now  be  imperfectly  made,  as  the  ground  13 
there  ftill  fo  wet  as  to  be  harrowed  with  difficulty.  Lall  nl;rht  (21ft 
April)  there  hav  been  a  confiderabic  fall  of  fnow,  which  has  this  morn- 
4ng  turned  into  a  heavy  raifi,  and  threatens  to  poftpone  the  remainder 
of  feed-time^n^  die. 

The  variable,  and,  in  general,  unfavourable  weatlier  of  tin's  fprlnj;, 
has  been  uncommonly  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  beltial.  The  ^reac  de- 
preifion  in  the  prices  of  black  cattle,  laft  autumn,  induced  many  breed- 
ers to  retain,  and  to  winter,  a  confiderabic  part  of  their  {lock,  which 
/hould  have  been  then  fold.  As  there  is  as  yet  no  vepetatior>,  thcfe  have 
fufftred  confidcrably  from  the  fcarcity  of  food«  and  the  incLmency  of 
the  weather.  It  Is  impoflibic  yet  to  form  an  ellimate  of  their  matket,- 
able  value.  There  appears  to  be  fome  demand  from  En;rland.  Several 
iiundr^ds  of  black  cattle  have  gone  thither  lad  week  from  thi''  county. 
The  prices  at  which  they  have  been  bought  here  are  ftatcd  to  be  li)vv— • 
•fo  low,  that  none  has  fold  but  tliofe  who,  from  the  approach  of  the 
term-day,  have  been  obliged  to  employ  this  expedient  to  procure  money 
for  the  payment  of  their  rents ;  while  every  farmer  of  capital  has  pre- 
ferred delaying  his  fales  tHl  the  feries  of  markets  which  determine  the 
value  of  cattle  during  fummer,  held  in  the  beginning  of  June  ia 
the  weilern  parts  of  this  county,  and  in  the  adjacent  diilricls  of  Dum> 
barton.  The  bad  weather  in  the  beginning  of  April  had  the  ufual  xiU 
fc6l  ofhaftening  the  lambincr  fcfifon ;  while  the  fcarcity  of  food  rciidertd 
the  ewes  weak,  their  labours  di£Rcult,  and  dead  lambs  numerous. 

The  markets,  of  late,  hnve  been  gradually  rifmg.  Fodder  of  all  kind* 
13  uncommonly  fcarcc.  The  demand  for  hay  in  Glaf^ow  has  rxhT«»lled 
all  the  fupplieti  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  after  traverfing  fueceflivtly 
the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling,  has  reached  the  weilern  dif- 
triifts  of  Perthfhire.  On  the  banks  of  the  Forth  it  i«i  bou  jht  with  avidi- 
ty fo*-  that  market  at  from  i8d.  to  2od.  per  ftone.  Seed  oats  are  tiill 
Lougtit  for  the  elevated  diilritts  at  23s.  per  boll.  Meal  is  fnlJ  at  2^9. 
per  boll,  and  retailed  at  i:)**.  per  peck.  .From  the  great  demand  tiocu 
•(Jlaigow,  wiicre  the  markets  have  been  fparlngly  fupplied  for  fome  weck^ 
the  price  of  meal  will  probably  continue  to  rife;  though  the  bar!)>yardis 

have  Hill  a  refpcdable  appearance  in  this  diilrict. /^frll  22. 

il^i-^tonjh'rrf  ^jnrUrly  RtpQri. 

An  open,  rainy,  winter  has  been  followed  by  a  backward,  cold,  zxki. 
tempciluous  fprirg.  Labour  is  pretty  well  advanced,  but  vegetation  has 
not  yet  made  any  progrefs,  though  the  weather  at  prcLent  ieeriis  to  be 
undergoing  a  favourable  change.  This  is  the  more  anxiouily  wi/li^d 
for*  as  the  fcarcity  of  fodder  is  in  general  feverely  felt,  and  its  codcq- 
-nitant  evil«,  reduced  prices  i*ud  want  f>f  demand  in  the  cattle  trade. 
A  new  cattle  market  has  jutt  been  etlarbliflied  at  the  town  of  Newtou- 
.Acwarty  upon  the  cGnfi;:t6  of  thio  county^  a  fuuaiion  admirably  adapted 
.   '    -  R  3  for 
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for  fuch  an  inftitutioo.  It  held  for  the  firft  time  upon  ThorHdaj  the  i^ 
current ;  and  upwards  of  fifty  fcorc  of  cattle  are  faid  to  have  beta 
/hewn  upon  the  occafion.  A  part  only  were  £bld»  and  tbefe  at  low  priceib 
Corn,  however,  is  a  better  concern,  as  markets  feem  to  be  on  the  ad^ 
vance  for  our  ftaple  commodity,  oats. 

The  tenants  of  the  famous  Baldoon  eftate  have  already  madie  vaft  es- 
crtions  in  ploughing  and  fowing,— -fomething,  it  is  faid,  like  the  cntev- 
prizes  of  defpair ;  but,  indeed,  moderation  in  tbeir  mode  of  proceeding 
(hould  not  be  expefted  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Efforts,  the  moft  adive 
and  perfevering  muft  be  followed  out ;  for  the  grand  crifis  it  in  all  proba- 
bility rapidly  approaching,  when  the  value  of  the  foil  will  be  definitively 
afcertained  ;  and,  not  unlikely,  part  of  the  evidence  will  coaflft  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  few  farmers,  as  a  falutary  warning  to  their  folvent 
brethren.     Neither  wifdom  nor  permanency  belong  to  extremes. 

j4berdeenjhire  ^arterly  Report* 

The  weather,  which  had  continued  mild  and  open  previous  to  the 
date  of  lad  report,  foon  after  altered ;  and,  till  a  week  paft,  all  the  ri- 
gours of  winter  have  been  experienced.  Communication  even  on  the 
turnpike  roads,  has  feveral  times  been  flopped,  and  all  the  other  roads 
completely  blocked  up,  with  little  interval,  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  beginning  of  April.  From  the  7th  to  the  loth  of  that  months 
the  fowing  of  oats  generally  commenced  ;  and  though  often  impeded  by 
frofl  at  night,  and  cold  winds  and  fhowers  of  fnow  through  the  day^ 
may  now  be  reported  as  finidied  on  the  drylands ;  but  where  the  land  b 
wet,  mucli  work  remains  unexecuted,  while  lefs  verdure' is  to  be  &ea  in 
the  fields  than  at  Chriflmas.  Stack-yards  have  been  thinned,  dunog  the 
quarter,  at  an  unufual  rate  ;  and  a  very  fmall  proportion  will  remain  ud- 
thrafhed  over  the  fummer.  Except  in  the  Aberdeen  markety  where  oat* 
ineal  has  advanced  about  29.  per  boll,  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  price 
of  prain  fince  lafl  report. 

Vegetation  being  fo  backward,  nothing  has  been  done,  either  among 
cattle  or  fheep,  in  the  markets  that  have  taken  place.  Beef  has  fold  at 
78.  or  7s.  6d.  per  fione,  fink  offal,  through  the  fpiiug  ;  and  the  marketi 
are  plentifully  fupplied.  The  extenfive  works  carrying  on  in  the  coun* 
ty,  in  the  making  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  jobs,  keep  up,  or 
rather  increafe,  the  price  of  labour.  This  increafe  is  beneficial  to  the 
lower  clafTes  in  the  firtl  inilance,  and  certainly  may  be  reckoned  as  a  proof 
of  the  increafcd  profpcrity  of  the  country.  The  harbour  at  Fraferfburgh 
IS  fcarcely  begun  ;  but  the  great  lines  ot  road  from  Aberdeen  to  Banff,  and 
from  Aberdeen  to  Huntly  and  Ktith,  are  completed  ;  and  what  with 
forming,  metalling, drains,  bridges,  and  indeminTicati')ii8,  they  have  coft,  it 
is  believed,  fully  500I.  per  mile.  T'le  canal  is  finifhed,  and  Udvigable  to 
Invcrury  ;  but  there  is  little  prufpcct  of  its  being  ixtended  further  for'- 
fome  time  to  come.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  make  ^reat  improvt-menta 
upon  the  harbour  of  Peterhead  ;  thid  and  other  things  ihali  be  noticed  in  1 
future  communication. /Jpril  zj^. 
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Letter  Jrjam  GlafgQ*w^  ^pril  25. 

*  SiMCE  our  laft  letter  of  intelligence,  the  weather  has  been  extreme- 
ly unfavourable  for  putting  the  feed  Iito  fhe  ground,  and  there  is  a  con- 
iiderable  portion,  particularly  in  the  wet  lands,  ftill  to  fow ;  confcqucnt- 
ly  the  prefent  w3I  turn  out  to  be  a  very  late  feed-time. 

*  Our  market,  of  late,  has  been  well  fuppli'ed  with  ail  forts  of  grain. 
Wheat  18  in  great  abundance,  and  the  fale  very  dull.  Of  barley  there  is  a 
tolerable  dock.  Oats,  and  beans,  and  peas,  are  getting  rather  fcarctr, 
and  prices  advancing. 

*  Throughout  the  fummer  Oo  great  fiipply  of  old  foreign  wheat  will  be 
required  ;  a  confiderable  flock  being  already  on  hand.  The  BritiHi,  for 
a  mixture,  as  ufual,  will  be  furnifhcd  by  the  neighbouring  count icF.  To 
Ireland  we  muft  look  principally  for  our  fupplies  of  oats,  as  from  every 
appearance  this  grain  is  now  getting  fcarce  in  Stotland.  From  the  de- 
termination of  the  diftillers  to  ftop  working  on  the  ift  of  June,  very 
little  barley  will  be  wanted  till  the  next  crop.  Annexed  you  have  a  ftatc 
of  our  markets. 

*  State  of  GlafgoiJ  markets ^  J^pr'tl  2  J. 
Dantzic  Wheat         ,         4  28.  to  44s. 
F( 
Sc( 


^anizic  wneai  ,         ^zs.  10  44s.  ^ 

'°'f''f /'/M°'  X  •        35«.- 42--  I      boULInlithgowIhi- 

Icotch  do.  (New)  .      388. — 4 is.  p                     * 

^nglifh  do.         •  •        438. — 448.  J 


ire  meafure. 


American  Wheat 
Iri(h  do. 

Irifh  Mealing  Oats 
Do.  Inferior  do. 
Scotch  Potatoe  do. 
Do.  Small  do. 
Englifh  Potatoe  do. 
Englifh  Barley 
Scotch  do. 
IriQi  do. 
Englifh  Beans 
Scotch  do.         • 
Scotch  Grey  Peas 
Do.  Oat-Meal 
Fine  Flour 


} 


458. — 468.1 
348.— 388.  J 
24s. — 258. 

208. 2  1  8. 

248. 258. 

208. 23R. 

288. 3O8. 

32s.— 368.^ 

258. — 27s.  5 
258. — 278. 
268. — 278.1 
24s. — 258.  J 

23  s. — 24s. 
24s. — 258. 


p.  boll  of  240  lib. 
do.  of  264  lib. 

do.  Renfrewfhire  meafure. 

do.  Stirling  (hire  do. 

do.       do.       do. 

do.  Renfrewfhire  do. 

do.  Slirlingfhire  do. 

do.       do.       do. 
do.  of  140  lib. 
fack  of  280  lib. ' 


653. — 678. 
Perth/hire  ^arterly  Report. 
A  GREATER  breadth  than  ufual  was  fown  with  wheat,  lafl  autumn^ 
on  wheat  farms  in  Perthfhire  ;  and  Tne  cultivation  is  extended  to  much 
Ught  and  moorifh  land,  where  it  was  formerly  underftood  that  this 
fpecies  of  grain  would  not  come  to  maturity.  Many  farmers  were  in- 
duced to  attempt  this  mode  of  raiHng  the  value  of  their  farm  produce, 
from  the  high  rate  of  rents  and  wages  ;  and  all  of  them  were  enabled 
to  do  it,  by  the  favourable  weather  during  lafl  feedtime.  The 
firft  part  of  winter  being  likewife  uncommonly  mild  and  dry,  even  the 
Utcft  (own  fields  look  well^  exaepting  thofe  of  inferior  foiU,  where  the 
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frofty  nights  and  funny  days  in  March  have  thrown  out  many  of  the 
plants.  But  our  fpring  feedtioie  has  been  Icfs  propitious,  tlie  weather 
having  all  along  been  cold  or  wet  ;  and,  though  no  great  depth  of  rain 
has  fallen,  much  feed  has  been  put  in  on  ill-conditioned  land,  efpeciaily 
on  thin  clay  and  moorifh  foils ;  and  on  that  kind  of  foil  a  great  propor- 
tion of  oats  is  fllU  unfown.  Fodder  is  not  plenty,  but  the  fcarcity 
having  been  forefeen  at  harvefl,  people  began  to  bufband  it  bctimcd,  and 
now  it  will  ferve  out  the  fcafon. 

A  mortality,  greater  than  ordinary,  has,  this  fpring,  taken  place 
among  our  hill  fhecp,  efpeciaily  hogs.  This  may  in  fome  meafure  be 
accounted  for  by  their  not  having  got  into  proper  condition  lall  au- 
tumn. But  fetting  that  afide,  when  the  feafon  happens  to  be  uncom- 
monly (lormy,  that  kind  of  (lock  is  often  unable  to  cope  with  the  bleak 
jiorth-eaft  blafts  of  March  and  April,  being  always  much  emaciated  by  that 
time  ;  for,  with  us,  the  owners  of  the  Forcft  breed  feldom  think  of  pro- 
viding any  kind  of  winter  or  Tpring  food. 

Turnip-fed  mutton,  of  this  breed,  now  fells  in  Perth  at  7d.,  and  beef 
at  7d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  of  22  ounces.  Our  prices  of  grain  have  been  re- 
markably Itcady  through  the  winter  ;  wheat  38s.  to  4QS.,  and  barley 
24s.  It  was  a  fliilling  or  two  higher,  till  the  report  arofc  that  the  dif- 
tillers  were  to  be  encouraged  to  cliRil  from  fugar  and  molaffes.  The 
price  then  fell,  and  never  has  attained  its  former  rate.  As  the  differ- 
ence in  quality  of  differtnt  famplts  of  our  oats  is  fully  30  per  cent.,  the 
bcft  criterion  by  which  their  price  may  be  afcertained  is  the  price  of 
oat-meal ;  and  in  Penh  market  that  Is  ir-.  6i\.  per  peck. — —April  z^th, 

Forfjrfbire  ^tarttrly  Report. 

From  the  beginning  of  February  to  ilie  2311  current,  there  has  al- 
mofl  been  a  continuation  of  bare  froils,  and  fcarcely  any  of  that  genial 
iveatlier  wl.icli  is  fometinits  experienced  at  this  fcafon  ;  fo  that  what^ 
Las  paflcd  of  fpring  1807,  may  be  characlerifed  as  more  favourable  for 
working  the  land  than  tor  the  growth  of  plants. 

From  the  great  variety  of  foils  in  this  county,   it   m.ay  be  diHicuIt  to 

flate  accurately  when  the  fowing  of  oiitb  became  general,  as  on  fome  dry 

laiidb  the  ^at-iced  was  over  before  it  commenced  on  others  of  a  different 

defcrlption.     A  few  ficldo  werei  own   about  the  12th  of  March,  but  a 

ilrong   frofl   prevented   a   continuation   of  fowing    till  abopt  the  26th, 

when  the  ftred-time  was  general  on  dry  lands  ;  and  even   at  thia  time  fe- 

vtxdX  farmers,  on  cold  expofed  fituations,  are  not  yet  liniihcd.      It  may 

eafily  be  inferred,   from   the  cold  llate  of  tlic  weather,  that  vegetatioi) 

na  been  flow  ;   fo  much  fo,  that  bvilrJ  on  tl.e  fields,  formerly  mcntion- 

■d  as  fown  on   the  i  zth  March,    io   but  jull   appearing   above   ground. 

'"he  backwardiiefs  of  the  weather  has,  however,  beeii,    "n  fome  degree, 

umpcnfattcl   fur,  by  the  fine  flate  the  land  has  been  reduced  to  by  the 

rullj-,  for  harrowiiig  ai^d    fccond  pluughii>g,   both   which  proctfTcb  have 

leen  got  in  general  mofl  elfcclualiy  execaccd.      The  fowing  of    barley  ia 

uii  commencing,  and,   if  the  weatlicr  is  favourable,   will  be  nearly  over 

u  a  forlniglit-     The  extei*.  of  ground  occupied  by  that  grain  is  yearly 

diminifhiug'} 
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diir.ininung,  and  will  be  confidtrably  kfs  thU  feafon  than  for  many  pad, 
as  It  is  found  by  experience  that  a  crop  of  oats  after  turnips  is  often  of 
more  value,  and  the  prices  of  barley  of  late  not  fo  high  as  to  encoiirage 
its  cuhurc  much. 

The  wheats  received  a  mod  fevere  check  by  the  frofts  In  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  liave  fcldom  been  witnciTcd  to  hnvc  fo  withered  and 
decayed  an  appearance  ;  but  a  few  days  ^f  foft  weather,  about  the  26th 
ult.  revived  them  much,  and  thofe  that  were  early  {.yjvn  have  now  a 
frcfh  and  growing  afpedl.  On  thin  lands  they  have  not  fuffered  fo 
much  by  throwing  out  as  might  have  been  feared  ;  and  it  will  not  be  for 
fcarcity  of  plants  if  the  crop  is  deticient, 

Grafs  paries  (void  of  herbage  as  they  now  appear)  have  let  at  rents 
higher  than  lad  feafon,  although  it  is  well  underftood  that  tlic  graziers' 
profit  then  was  modly  on  the  wrong  fide.  This  mania  may  poflibly  be 
attributed  to  the  fuperabundant  ilock.  of  cattle  in  th^'  coui.try,  and  the 
additional  extent  of  grafs  ground  broke  up  this  feafon  reducing  the 
quantity  of  food  too  much.  Land-rent  is  alfo  flill  on  the  advance  ; 
every  farm  that  is  let  exceeds  the  preceding  one  in  rctjt  ;  fo  that  a  leafe 
is  fcarcely  fix  months  given  when  a  profit  could  be  obtained. 

The  quantity  of  grain  on  hand,  at  prefent,  [p  not  fi>  great  as  lad  year 
at  thij  period,  particularly  oats.  Of  that  grain  the  piefent  fupply  is 
not  fuHicient  for  the  confumpt  lill  crop  1807  is  reaj)ed,  and  the  prices 
are  accordingly  on  the  rife.  Potatoe  oats  fell  from  23^.  to  25s.  per  boll  • 
Angus  ditto  from  2C3.  to  22s.  Barley  has  been  nearly  dationary  for 
fomc  months,  from  21s.  to  243.  ;  and  wheat  alfo  haj  not  iluftuated 
much;  prefent  prices  from  36s.  to  41s.  per  boll.  Our  grain  markets 
arc  entirely  ruled  by  thofe  of  London  and  Haddington. 

There  has  been. a  demand  for  cattle  ;  but  the  prices  ^iven  by  dealers 
arc  fuch  as  leave  little  to  the  farmer  for  wintering.  Owing  to  the 
fcarcity  of  turnips  and  fodder,  and  coldncfs  of  the  feafon,  cattle  have 

fallen  ofl' much  within  the  lad  four  weeks. /^/i/ll  z^lh. 

BcriLic^jllre  ^tirUrij  Report, 

Our  weallier  during  thib  quarter,  though  cold  and  ungenial,  has 
been  admirably  calculated  for  correcting  the  bad  cfieCo  occahoned  by 
the  cxcefllve  wetncfs  of  that  immediately  preceding  ;  having  been  gene- 
rally dry,  with  a  fucctlTion  of  black  frods,  whofe  mellowing  iuducncc 
reduced  the  foil  to  a  fine  date  of  preparation  for  the  harrow. 

The  fowing  of  fpring  wlieat  commenced  in  January,  and  continued 
at  intervals  till  near  the  middle  of  April  :  thi*  practice,  which  has  been 
increafmg  ever  fince  the  heavy  duty  on  malt  took  jJace,  ib  now  become 
very  general.  Bean-drilling  was  begun  in  February,  when  a  few  peas 
were  alfo  put  in.  Oat-fe(d  commenced  aboi.t  the  ftcond  week  of 
March,  and  barley  in  llie  beginning  of  Ajiil;  but,  havin^r  been  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  frod?,  and  fr.ovvy  blalls,  iieither  ot  them  arc  yet 
altogether  completed.  Upon  .the  whole,  though  our  feed-time  has  been 
rather  tedious,  the  harrowing  has  fcidom  been  accomplifhcd  with  great- 
er cafe  to  the  labouring  dock,  or  the  different  grains  conamilted  to  the 
(oil  under  more  favourable  circumdances. 
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Evees,  in  the  low  diflrift,  are  hr  advanced  in  dropping  lannb,  and 
have  twined  uncommonly  well ;  but,  from  vegetation  being  fo  ex- 
tremely backward,  the  lambs  have  hitherto  been  poorly  fupplied  with 
milk.  Turnips  remained  found  to  the  lad,  and  were  of  great  ferrice  to 
the  flocks ;  but  they  are  now  nearly  confumed. 

Winter  wheats,  noiwithftanding  the  fcvere  weather,  ftill  continue  to 
exhibit  a  fufficiency  of  healthy  plants.  Young  clovers,  and  pafturcs  of 
every  defcription,  have  all  along  been  exceedingly  bare  ;  but,  from  the 
roildne fs  that  haa  taken  place  for  thcfe  three  days,  they  are  beginning 
to  aflume  a  frefli  verdure.  Grafs  parks,  which  rofc  in  value  laft  year, 
hdve  again  been  letting  at  a  very  confidcrrable  advance  ;  a  circumllance 
which  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  prcfent  fcarcity  of  keep,  and  to  an  extra 
Gcantity  of  land  having  been  brought  into  tillage  this  (eafon. 

Our  corn  markets  have  been  very  dull  of  late,  and  wheat  hat  been 
dropping,  in  confcquence  of  the  fall  at  Mark- Lane.  Stack-yards  begin 
to  wear  a  vacant  appearance,  and  will  in  many  cafes  be  quite  empty  by 

the  middle  of  May. April  26th. 

Berwickfhirc  Fiars,  Crop  i8o6. 
Wheat         -  -         L.  2   13     9 

Mo4iF  barltry  •  I      6     O 

Lammermuir  do.  -  I      5     O 

Rough  bear         -         -         i     4     o  J>  per  boll  of  fix  bufliel& 
Merfe  oats         -  -120 

I.ammcrmuir  do.         -  0190 

Peas  -  -  186 

Oat  meal         -  -  126  per  boll,  of  140  lib.  avoirdapois* 

Dumfries/hire  ^arterly  Report. 

The  weather  was  fo  extremely  changeable,  that  the  feed  feafon  has 
been  dilatory  and  unfati$fa6tory.  In  the  dry  foils  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  county,  the  oats  were  generally  fown  in  the  month  of  March  ;  but 
in  the  upland  and  wet  grounds,  oat  feed  was  only  concluded  lafl  week* 
Thofe  firll  fown  are  now  above  the  ground,  and  feem  to  have  met  with 
little  injury,  though  fome  lofs  was  dreaded  from  the  extreme  frofts. 

The  barley  feed  is  now  going  forward  on  turnip  land  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  and  potatoes  are  planted  by  many  people.     The  farmers  of  the 
old  fchool  make  it  a  rule,  firft  to  plant  their  potatoes,  and  have  no  an- 
xiety though  it  fhould  throw  their  barley  feed- time  late.     Thofe  who 
value  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  grain,  which  is  fo  eflential  a  matter  in  i 
Darlcy,  think  h  material  to  few  early,  as  the  value  is  known  to  depend 
■uon  tlie  grain  being  filled  before  the  nights  lengthen  ;  and  the  old  ob- 
t  c\ioii  to  fowing  early,  of  the  weeds  outgrowing  the  braird,  is  happily 
lone  away  by  the  culture  of  tuniip  or  potatoes,  when  properly  cxe- 

rb.e  wheat  fown  before  winter  has  continued   in   this  county  v^ry 
•'althy  throuf*'  the  whole  feafon,  and   fecm^    now   generally  forward 
"^  '^romifing       The  winter  or  early  fpring  wheat  is  yet  far  back,  and 
r  delic?*^-'      T*  r--r  trquir*  a  better  feafon  than  ordinary  to  make 

The 
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The  demand  for  cattle  in  the  early  part  of  fpring,  before  the  heavy 
inow  ftorms,  was  very  good  ;  and  tho(e  who  had  aged  bullocks  \^ere 
viiell  paid  for  their  wintering ;  but  thofe  who  have  fold  lately,  and  had 
only  younger  ftock,  have  not  done  fo  well. 

The  breeding  ftocks  of  fheep  did  well  through  the  winter,  and  in  the 
fpnngy  till  the  extt«ne  frofty  momingu  and  droughts^  which  brought 
the  ewes  very  low  in  condition  ;  and  with  the  w^nt  of  milk,  there  has 
been  a  con(iderableJofe  of  lambs.  If  the  prefent  fine  weather  conti- 
nues^  it  may  be  expected  that  the  ewea  and  remaining  lambs  will  ftill 
be  good.  The  yeld  and  wedder  fheep  Imve  all  along  been  in  good  con- 
dition.    So  far  as  fales  have   been  made,  the  prices  are  fully  equal  to 

thofe  of  laft  year. 26th  Apr'tL 

I^ettcr from  Falkirk,  j^prili']. 

*  If  laft  winter  quarter  was  generally  noticed  by  your  correfpondents 
as  one  of  the  wettelt  that  had  occurred  for  a  long  time,  that  of  fprinvr 
will  probably  be  reported  as  equally  remarkable  fur  an  unufuul  long 
tradl  of  dry  weather,  with  (harp  black  froi^  of  uncommon  duration. 
This  kind  of  weather  completely  prevented  the  evils  which,  urnler  differ- 
ent circumftances,  on  clay  foils  efpecially,  mi^^ht  have  been  cxpedled  from 
the  fituation  of  the  land  at  laft  report  ;  and,  un  fuch  foils,  tlie  feed  was 
never  got  into  the  ground  in  a  drier  ftate,  or  harrowing  more  perfectly 
and  eafily  performed,  and  finiflicd  alfo  in  good  time,  although  the  af- 
ternoon only  could  be  employed  for  that  operation,  on  account  of  the 
fevcrity  of  the  froft  in  the  mornings.  But  although,  in  the  low-lying 
lands  of  the  Carfe,  a  better  feed-time  cannot  be  remembered,  in  the 
high  lands  near  us  the  fame  caufes  have  thrown  that  procefs  very  late. 
In  fucli  fituations  the  froft  was  fo  fevere,  that  very  little,  even  in  the 
afternoon,  could  be  got  done  till  lately  ;  they  are  of  courfe  far  be- 
hind. The  weather,  fo  favourable  to  our  fpring  feed-work,  has  been 
moft  Angularly  unfriendly  to  vegetation,  which  is  perhaps  more  back- 
ward than  can  be  rccolleAed  at  this  period  of  the  feafon.  It  is  only 
within  thefe  few  days  palt  that  any  confiderable  progrefs  has  b^n  made. 
Although  wheat  has  certainly  fuffered  a  good  deal,  and  in  fome  dtua- 
tions  confiderably  thrown  out,  yet  tliis  has  taken  place  to  lefs  extent 
than  was  generally  expeAed  after  fuch  long  continued  black  frofb,  pro- 
bably in  confequence  of  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  land.  What  was 
fown  late  after  beans  and  potatoes,  is  not  at  prefent  promifing  ;  but 
fome  of  that,  early  fown  after  ^llow,  which  was  very  far  advanced  be- 
fore froft  came  on,  is  looking  ^i-ell.  The  young  graffcs  are  generally 
thought  to  have  fuffered  more  from  the  fevere  froft  than  the  wheat  has 
done.  The  general  idea  given  in  the  Magazine  after  harveft,  that  fodder 
(except  that  of  wheat)  was  fhort  of  an  average,  has  been  moft  ferioufly 
realized  ;  for,  fmce  the  years  of  dearth,  fuch  a  want  of  that  neccffary 
commodity  has  not  been  known.  Many  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  under  ferious  apprehenftons  whether  they  may  have  enough  to  reach 
grafs ;  and  the  diftrefs  of  people  about  the  town  who  have  cattlej  is 
aimoft  incredible.     The  little  hay  that  can  be  procured  is  at  js.  6d.  per 

ftone  ; 
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ftonc  ;  and  oat  firaw,  which  is  dill  fcarcer,  lod.  Indeed,  little  of  ei- 
ther is  to  he  -^Dirchafed  in  this  neighbourhood  at  any  price  ;  with  the 
profpil  *'     il'>biiii  ftill  higher. 

<  N  t  with  I-  n  ii  g  this  itatc  of  fodder,  prices  of  grain  have  varied 
vcrv  htthr  fliiring  lali  quarter.  Stack-yards  are  indeed  completely  emp- 
tied ;  but  t!io  grat:anes  along  the  canal  are  yet  full.  Wheat  maybe 
noted  at  ^Sii.  per  boll  Linhthgow  meafure  ;  barley  34.S. ;  beans  24^ 
per  Stirlingiliire  boll ;  D-itmcal  is.  6d.  per  peck  of  ^  lib.  Dutch.  Our 
butcher  market  is  vf^: nil y  eady.  Beef  in  retail  8d.,  mutton  9d.»  veal 
7(1.  per  hh.  tron  ot  12  juuc  s  Englifh.  If  rent  of  land  let  onleafe,  for 
tillage,  has  rilen  greiily,  thai  of  grafs  parks  for  the  feafon  has  advanced 
iliU  more  rcmarkatJy,  not  Iwfs  than  15  or  20  per  cent,  above  laft  year.' 

Ftfr/hit.-  ^iJttcrly  Report. 
Cold  frofty  winds,  with  fuow  ihowers  at  intervals^  have  generally 
prevailed  through  the  fpring  quarter,  and  delayed  feed-work  confider- 
iiblT.  Vegetation  was  alfo  eiFeciually  checked,  and  no  refource  left  for 
the  wintering  cattle  but  ilraw  in  the  home  yard,  which  of  courfc  was 
^onfnnie*!  fo  fall:,  as  now  to  render  the  article  extremely  fcarce.  Hay 
advanced  from  9d,  to  i8d.  and  2od.,  p.  ftone,  and  potatoes  from  58.  to  los. 
p.  boll,  owiu^  to  uncommon  quantities  of  this  ofculeiit  being  given  to  catr 
tie.  Turnipti  were  alfo  of  great  confequencc,  and  were  chiefly  given  to 
young  cattle.  Tae  deficiency  of  fodder,  and  the  total  want  of  grafs,  have 
occafioned  lean  Hock  to  fall  confiderably,  many  people  being  thereby 
v:on^pelled  to  fell  at  fuch  prices  as  could  be  obtained.  Under  thefe 
■ciiruniilances,  the  rent  of  grafs  parks  has  advaTiccd  higher  than  ever 
known. 

Several  irjprovemeats,   of  great  confequencc,  particularly  on  public 
roads,  arj  \:_o\i\^  on  in  this  county.     Inllead  of  adhering  to  the  origin^ 
;nindiciou:i  lnie««,  marked   out  by  caprice  and  intcreil,  and   which   went 
iip  hill,  or  tlown  dale,  without  regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  traveller, 
Mr  Abercroml)y,  a  furvcyor  of  fir:l-rate  abilities,  was  employed  to  Hike 
out  various  new  hnes,  every  one  of  which,  where  his  ideas  were  adopt- 
jcJ,  have  tiinud  out  gi^atly  to   the   public  interett.     The   road   (turn- 
pike)  from  Kevvbur^h  to  KinKieh,  through  a  very  hilly  diitrict,  is  now 
jiiiuif  iji  inch  a  manner,  that  a  fmgle  pull,   or  afccnt  or  defeent,  of  any 
coiifoqiHiiC'',   dues  not  occur  in  the  whole  of  it ;  whereas,   formerly, 
be   wnole  way  was  up  one   hill  and  down  another.     The   road  from 
Oiindec  water  fide  to  New  Inn,  admirably  dcfigned  by  the  fame  gentlc- 
'Viii,  is  i:ov/  coinpktely  executed.     Another  fix>m  Cupar  to  Newburgh, 
.    V  noni  Cup'^r  lo  Aujhternmchty,  and  to  joL'i  the  road  from  Kinrofs 
^i  iVrtli,  will  be  uf  materiil  fervicc  to  the   country.      iSome   deviation 
■  '■•  \  Mr  AbLrvTOMiby's  }>Lin,    it   is  faid,  has  been  made  near  Auchter- 
.  .c'lity,  \\\\k\\  ill  to  le  re^.;retted  ;  and   indeed   the    nobleit  defign  may 
ie  fpoiled  by  i:jjiidi..iuus  niana;.n'mc;nt.      From   tlie  Kirk   of  Beath,  by 
'w  lurelly  and  ^VnchtervLMTan,  down  the  Water  of  Orr,   to   the   road 
..,..,   iviikaUly  to  !\ew  Inn,   lies  a  traCt  of  country   almoil  inaccolTible, 
■•  >'»|;  no  ]>nblio  '"'us,  although  full  of  coal  and  limeilono.     This  tract 
....•■.    '   ilii^'-'  jj-.if.  ^,      -..MM-..  •     "* —-cfore,  fomf    ^lilirlite-icd    pro- 

pri.Lui:=, 
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prietors,  particularly  Lord  Rofslyn,  Lord  Minto,  Mr  Ferguflbn  of 
Raithy  and  Mr  Fergus  of  Strathan  and  Skeddoway,  convinced  that, 
without  the  accommodation  of  roads,  their  property  was  imimproveablc, 
have  been  the  means  of  laying  out  an  excellent  line  of  road,  a  good  part 
of  which  is  already  executed,  and  the  remainder  will  foon  be  completed. 
Very  capital  improvements  are  carrying  on  in  this  hitherto  barren  traC^. 
But  thefe  being  of  too  much  importance  to  be  detailed  in  a  curfory 
report,  fhall  be  the  fubjcA  of  a  feparate  eflay  in  the  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, after  the  feveral  fa£ts  and  circumllanccs  are  fully  collected  and  fuf- 

ficiently  afcertained. j-  2  7-  ApriL 

AT  id' Lothian  Quarterly  Rfport. 

During  the  winter  quaiter,  vegetation  was  never  flopped,  every  vcpjet- 
able  continued  green,  although  the  lird  part  of  it  was  often  accompanied 
with  heavy  dafhcs  of  rain,  which,  in  many  inftancep,  retarded  ploughing, 
and  in  others  that  operation  was  executed  imperft'clly.  But  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  fpring  months,  winter  commenced.  Froil,  fnow  and 
thaw  fucceedcd  each  other,  though,  fortunately,  with  little  rain  ;  there- 
fore the  land  wrought  well  at  feed-time. 

Seldom  has  fuch  a  difparity  exiiled  between  the  feed- time  of  the 
lower  and  higher  dillridts  of  the  county  ;  for  while,  in  the  former, 
ploughing,  fowing  and  harrowing,  were  got  executed,  and  In  good 
time,  the  latter  was  as  much  locked  up  by  fioll  as  if  it  had  been  the 
midft  of  winter,  and  often  covered  with  fnow  to  a  confkierable  depth- 
When  frcflintfs  took  place  for  a  few  days,  the  melting  of  the  fnow  ren- 
dered the  ground  fo  very  wet  as  to  preclude  it;*  being  touched  for  any 
purpofe  whatever  :  hence  a  late  Iced-tiMie.  Liiile  was  got  done,  in 
fuch  fituations,  until  the  middle  of  lall  week;  and  the  fowing  of  oats  is 
not  over. 

However,  until  the  24th  current,  vrry  little  growth  had  taken  place  ; 
fiiice  then,  it  has  been  rcmark«(>ly  mild  and  warm  ;  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom  fecms  to  have  leaped  mto  the  foHcring  lap  of  mldf'.iT.mer  at 
once.  Should  this  continue,  it  will  prove  a  fortunate  relief  to  tiiofe 
who  are  fcarce  of  provifion  for  their  cattle,  which  is  very  generally  the 
cafe. 

The  market  has  continued  pretty  fteady  for  grain,  without  any  great 
variation  in  price.  Thofc  who  held  (lock  were  under  the  neccffity  of 
thrafhing  for  their  fuppoit  ;  while  ihofe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis were  induced,  by  the  demand,  to  bring  their  llraw  to  market,  as, 
in  many  iniiances,  it  yielded  a  price  fully  equal  to  one  half  the  value 
of  the  grain.  l*he  ftack-yards  arc  therclnrc  more  empty  than  they 
have  been  remembered  at  a  fimilar  period  of  the  fcafon,  unlets  in  the 
memorable  year  of  1800,  anting  from  the  failure  of  crop  1799. 

How  markets  are  to  rate,  until  next  crop  can  be  brought  forward, 
mtift  depend  upon  the  ftock  of  grain  in  hand  in  other  parts  of  the  kinnr- 
dom,  and  alfo  upon  the  fupplie«  brought  from  foreign  port.<.  At  pre- 
fcfity  the  market  ia  well  fuppHed  ;  and  the  quantity  of  grain  at  Leit.i  is 
prettj  confiderablcy  but  moftly  of  loferior  quality, 
ff  -  Confiderablc 
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Confiderablc  flilpments  of  wheat  have  been  made  from  France*  under 
neutral  clearancrs,  for  the  port  of  London.  This  is  generous  in  an  mc- 
niy,  who,  while  they  refufe  to  lake  any  thinpf  from  us,  arc  willing 
to  give  lis  our  d^i!y  food  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fo  much 
hated  gold  of  England  has  as  powerful  an  influence  in  trading  concern?* 
as  in  warlike  matters.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  London 
market  feern^  ghmed  with  wheat,  the  average  price  of  the  kingdom 
continues  fteady  without  deprtflion. 

Fat  cattle  have  rifcn  a  little,  and  it  is  probable  will  continue  (b  for  a 
prolonged  period,  arifing  from  the  latenefs  of  grafs*  Many  ewcs  with 
iamb  have  appeared  in  bad  condition  ;  and  lambs  of  an  inferior  quality 

will  of  courfc  be  the  confequence. 28/A  Apr'ih 

M9rayjhlre  ^arterly  Report. 

Since  the  date  of  laft  report,  and  until  the  bypaft  fourteen  days* 
farm  labour  ha<)  btfen  much  at  a  ft  and  in  this  county  ;  and,  from  a  fe* 
ries  of  frolly  weather  and  chilling  winds,  the  winter  wheat  has  fuffiered 
materially.  In  no  feafon  is  it  recollected  to  have  looked  worfe*  while 
the  fpiing  fown  begins  to  appear  thick  and  vigorous  ;  and  if  feafonable 
weather  now  fct  in,  ap  it  has  every  appearance  of  doing,  foch  will,  in 
all  probability,  pay  bed.  The  oat-feed  has,  even  in  this  diftrid^  been 
three  weeks  later  than  ufual,  and  not  yet  completed  ;  but  it  being  in 
the  power  of  every  farmer  to  avail  himfclf  of  the  early  Tarieties,  now  fo 
much  and  fucceftfnlly  cultivated,  and  as  the  winter  ploughed  days  have 
harrowed  uncommonly  well,  there  is  no  great  hazard  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  delay  in  fowing  ;  and  as  the  cultivation  of  barley  is  much  on 
the  decreafe  here,  the  ordinary  routine  of  farm  labour  will  go  on  with- 
out much  unufual  hurry. 

Tliere  is  a  fufficiency  of  fodder  in  the  county,  and  hay  plenty^  at 
6d.  fer  flone  of  20  lib.  Amfterdam.  Still  the  old  ruinous  trade  of  fell- 
ing and  buying  corn  and  draw  goes  on,  to  the  mutual  lofs  of  both  par- 
ties;  and,  according  to  the  prices  given,  fodder  obtained  in  this  way 
has  C(,ft  the  purchaftr  more  than  what  a  fimilar  weight  of  hay  would 
hyve  done  :  but  this,  like  other  praftices,  the  offspring  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  it  is  hoped  will  foon  ceafe. 

Here,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  it  was  expelled  that  prices  of  com  would 
have  run  higher  than  the  (late  of  our  home  crop  warranted  ;  and,  finlce 
the  (late  of  laft  report,  fevcral  purchafes  have  been  made  of  wheat  at 
40«.  ptr  boll, — of  barley  at  25s.  to  26fl., — and  oats  iSs.  to  199.  per 
Stirlingftiire  boll;  but  at  thcfe  prices  the  merchant  will,  to  every  ap- 
pear nnoe,  he  left  with  a  lofs,  and  the  concerns  hang  heavy  on  his  hands, 
jis  all  unfold  parcels  do  with  the  farmer.  On  the  whole,  we  have  at 
pr(  fent  very  dull  markets.  No  merchants,  except  for  a  very  few  fat, 
have  yet  made  tlieir  appearance  for  cattle  ;  nor,  from  the  flate  of  the 
weather,  could  they  have  been  looked  for.  Now,  as  it  has  fct  in  finC 
wrailicr,  they  may  he  expedcd,  and  will  be  welcome  guefts  to  fuch  of 
our  fanners  who  wift^  to  fell  on  moderate  terms,  rather  than  interfere 
with  grafd  parks  which  fet  out  of  all  bounds ;  of  courfe,  are  become  t 
hazardous  concern.     Indeed;  keeping  on,  or  purchafing  cattle  for  grafst 
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18  DOW  confidercd,  and  juftly  fo,  ;i6  a  dlftindt  branch  of  itfelf.  and  which 
the  farmer  will  perhaps  find  that  he  had  better  give  up  to  the  grazier, 
89  he  does  his  grain  to  the  corn-merchant :  in  this  way,  more  men  of 
capital  might  be  induced  to  become  cattle-dealers ;  and,  with  no  inter- 
ference on  the  farmer's  part,  i^rafs  might  be  had  on  more  moderate 
terme,  confequently  better  prices  afforded  for  catile,  while  all  rifle  and 
trouble  i?  done  away,  If  th^  people  in  this  couiity,  who  have  occa« 
fionally  combined  the  bufintfs  ofj  farmer  and  grazirr,  were  to  fpeak  out, 
it  is  belirved  that,  by  the  latter,  they  would  admit  themfclvcs  to  hafc 
loft  confiderably. 

The  breed  of  horfes,  for  agricultural  purpofes,  In  this  county,  has  long 
been  juftly  complained  of;  and  now  that  farming  operations  are  con- 
du<Eled  with  more  (Iclll  and  greater  attention  to  economy,  the  want  of 
aftive  powerful  horfes  is  particularly  felt.  To  remt-dy  this  great  evil, 
ihe  Morayfliire  Farmer  Club,  with  a  degree  of  fpirit  and  liberality  that 
docs  them  the  higheft  honour,  have  purchafed  a  vejy  capital  ftalllon, 
Montalto,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Grofvenor,  and  fi)n  to  the  celebrated 
John  Bull,  at  the  very  unufual  p»ice  (in  this  county)  of  2co  guineas. 
He  covered  laft  year  in  Berwickfhire,  where  the  breed  and  management 
of  horfes  is  well  underftood,  and  han  lately  ai rived  from  Northumber* 
land,  and  is  now  commencing  his  firft  feafon  here^  where  the  happy  ef- 
feds  of  it  muft  be  long  experienced.  I'he  Club,  with  that  revrard  to 
the  general  improvement  of  agriculture  which  always  actuates  their 
public  conduif^,  have  determined  on  letting  him  to  fuch  fanners,  not 
members  of  their  fociety,  who  choofe  to  fend  their  mares  to  him,  and 

on  the  very  fame  terms,  too,  as  their  own  are  ferved. 28/A  ^prll, 

EaJl'Lothian  garter !y  Report, 
Except  the  laft  eight  days  of  April,  vegetation  was  hardly  recog- 
nized in  this  diftrl£l  during  the  fpring  quarter,  ail  the  horrors  of  winter 
being  accumulated,  almoft  in  dire£l  proportion  with  the  increafed  length 
of  day,  till  the  fpell  was  in  a  manner  broken  on  the  23d  ultimo  ;  fince 
which,  the  moft  genial  and  delightful  weather  has  prevailed.  As 
often  happens  after  a  backward  fpring,  the  growth  of  plants,  whether 
corn  or  grafs,  has  fince  proceeded  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  were  a  pcr- 
fon  from  foreign  parts  to  vlfit  the  diftrld,  he  might,  with  (ome  appear- 
ance of  truth,  maintain,  that  bad  weather  had  only  been  dreamt  of, 
not  felt,  within  its  bounds.  In  fadt,  barrenaefs  and  ileriiity  fcldom  dif- 
appeared  with  greater  expedition  ;  and  the  face  of  nature,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  prefents  a  profpcdi  cheering  to  the  beholder,  ^d  not  often 
rivalled* 

Though  vegetation  was  fo  feeble  and  backward  in  the  fpring  months, 
yet,  as  the  want  of  it  proceeded  from  an  excels  of  froft,  the  detriment 
fuftained  was  amply  compenfated  by  the  beneficial  confequencet.  In 
few  feafons  has  clays  and  loams  wrought  with  more  facility  than  in  the 
prefeot  one  ;  the  foil  being  fo  completely  mellowed,  as  to  admit  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  with  the  greateil  expedition.  A  great  deal  of  wheat 
««l  fown  in  February  and  the  firft  of  March,  when  tlie  wetteil  foils 

were 
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were  111  fine  con<iItion.  Oat  feed  was  generally  fini:Ti*:d  before  the  end 
of  March  ;  iiiid,  as  for  beans,  an  important  crop  in  this  diftrift,  it 
raiely  happenb  that  the  drilling  proctfs  could  be  executed  more  fuccefs- 
fulU.  Si)mcljarley,  after  late  tiirnipji  and  rXita  higa,  remains  to  be 
fown  ;  hUi,  on  the  whole,  the  qnantity  is  fo  trifling,  that  the  feed- 
work  of  the  dillricYmay  be  reported  as  finifhcd.  Potatoes  ar*  in  a  train 
of  plsnting  ;  and  the  fields  intended  for  turnip,  with  m'any  for  fammer 
fallow,  have  rec^!ve/il  the  fecpnd  furrow."  Indeed,  field-work  of  every 
kind  is  more  advanced  than  ufuai. 

Markets,  bolli  for  giain  and  cattle,  have  of  late  been  rather  drfl.; 
though,  a?  the  forirer  fcems  to  revive,  it  may  be  exptfted  that  the 
other  will  fiiorily  take  a  fimilrr  turn.  The  (lock  of  grain,  with  the  ge- 
nerality of  farn^cr'-,  is  inconfiderable  ;  ftaek-yards  at  the  beginning  ^ere 
ngt  larj::c  ;  and  ihe  wetnefs  of  winter,  with  the  latenefs  of  fpring,  caufed 
a  greiit  waile  cf  fodder  ;   Hay  is  alfo  a  fcarce  article. 

Two  inrprcvemcr.ts  in  this  diOrid  n;ay  be  noticed  ;  ifl.  The  bring- 
ing in  and  amtliorating  a  confldtrable  piece  of  hilly  ground,  hitherto  ap- 
piiretitly  waite,  though  in  rCrtliiy  p<H>d  foil,  lying  on  the  water  fide, 
and  wciiwaid  of  the  vil'age  of  Liuton,  by  George  Rcnnie,  Efq.  of 
Fdi.taiTcy  ;  ai«d,  2d!y,  The  divifion  of  Linton  commonty,  profccuted 
Ly  tiie  fan.e  ^;tntlcman,  wheuby  a  nuifance  or  eye- fore  lo  agriculturifts 
promiK-s  to  be  luon  rtir.oved.  The  liril  mentioned  improvement  has 
been  accomplKlnd  by  di;j:ging,  trcnchliig,  and  cleaning  the  ground  fub- 
il^nli^lly,  and  aritrwards  planting  it  with  garden  and  forcft  trees, 
wheidby  a  dcli;;hiful  plantation  and  a  valuable  orchard  may,  In  proccfs 
uf  timt,  be  rcaicd,  ornamental  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  advantageous 
to  the  psoprlctor.  The  narrow  limits  oi  a  rtport  preclude  a  detail  of 
the  rpt rations  iiidicioiily  planned  and  attentively  executed  on'this  oc- 
cafioij  by  Mi  Kennie  ;  but  tl-cle  fliall  be  taken  up  afterwards,  and  form 
t};e  fiipjiCl  of  a  kparate  article. 7,0th  ylpril. 

ZL-y  <)t/.K — Sir.e  the  above  went  to  p  ef;,  a  ferions  reverfe  of  vreH' 
t'iier  has  taken  place.  On  the  i.i;;!it  of  l)ie  5Cth  of  April,  a  thunder 
itunn  occuncd,  v.nd  ilnce  tl.at  tune  cold  Wiuds,  accompanied  with  a 
good  ileal  of  iai;i,  have  ccnil^aiitly  jnTvaikd,  whereby  the  progi'cfs  of 
\eg<.ttttiv':u  li'd\»  beLii  materially  inipciied. 


ENGL  A  N  D.  .        " 

.Norl}:urf.l'::r!iifid  i^uurtcrly  Reports  ... 

1  i.'E   f;i;c  opt-n  winter  was   particularly  favourable  for   gcttmg.,the 

^rea*.i:ii  psil  (;f  the  arabW  landb  plou^^hw],  which  being  ameliorated  and 

MjUeri'/L-d  by  the  liicceediijjr  froiU  in   Februaiy,  were  ui  an  exceeding 

im:  li::tc  fv)r  receiving  tlie.ired ;  and  pn)btibly  there  never  was  a  greater 

•  uaiitiiy  uf  wheat  put  in  iV(Jin  the  beginning  to  the  utiddlc  of  March  \ 

luuoll  every  acix?   tliat  was   cleared  of  turnips   being   f  >wn   witli    that 

i,f«ir-.      As  the  demand  for  l>arley  has   of  Jute  year*   bceu  fmaU,  moil 

xople  endeavour  to  grow  as  little  of  it  as  they  poflibly  can.     From  the 

"••  the  wheat  '•  '••••<ij  wa^  finilhed,    to  the  end  of -March,   the  greateft 

,^  .'•      1  ^  <.  -.  ^    r,     ^■y^^  1.   tK^  l^nd   '^' ing    io   dry  and  well 

prepared 
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pftpared  bj  the  froft^  tktt  tfnHy  doubk  the  quantity  was  harrowed  in 
the  fane  tune  as  is  done  in  ordinarv  leafont.  From  the  31ft  March  tQ 
the  51J1  Aprilt  We  had  levere  frotts,  with  daily  ihowera  of  fnow,  by 
whic^  nearly  a  week  wu  loft  in  arable  operations  1  a  loft  of  great  con- 
fequence  at  that  feafon.    The  firefli  weather,  from  the  6th  to  the  13th* 

Sve  ibme  appearances  of  Terdure ;  but  on  the  I4th»  the  froft,  with 
>W|  fet  in  anin,  and  oomj^etely  checked  the  Tegetation  that  had  be« 
gun  in  the  clovers  and  grafs  lands.  This  is  the  more  fererely  felt^ 
as  there  never  was  known  fiich  a  want  of  turnips  in  the  diftri(£ty  moft  of 
the  great  turnip  farms  being  entirely  deftitute  of  this  valuable  root,  and 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  com  for  carrying  on  their  ^t  cattle  and 
fheep9  as  Vr^  as  ewes  and  lambs.  The  failure  of  turnips  is  principally 
owing  to  a  rot  from  the  root :  the  fcarcity  is  fuch,  that  turnips  were 
fold,  three  weeks  lince,  for  15].  per  acre;  and  would  now,  from  tlie 
additional  and  unexpected  fevere  weather,  fell  for  more. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  autumn  fown  wheats  have  fuffi^red 
from  the  intenfe  froils  and  funny  days.  Their  prefent  appearances  are 
very  fufpiciousw 

Om*  ftack  yards  are  not  fo  full  as  they  generally  are  at  this  feafon, 
and  much  (hort  of  what  they  were  lail  year ;  yet  tlie  com  markets  art 
getting  lower.  Wheat,  from  64s.  to  678.  ;  Barley,  243. ;  Oats,  finorn 
249.  to  t8t.  ;  all  per  quarter. 

The  markets  for  fat  (lock  have  been  very  low  all  winter ;  and  cattle, 
as  well  as  fheep,  have  paid  but  little  for  their  turnips,  Thofe  that  can 
keep  them  a  while  longer,  may  have  fome  profpe6k  of  being  better 
paid,  as  probably  the  want  of  turnips  has  occalioned  the  markets  to 
be  o\*erftocked.  The  prefent  prices  are  from  68.  to  78.  per  ftone  of 
14  lib.  fink,  for  beef;  and  from  6|d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  fmk,  for  mutton. 

The  crop  of  lambs  of  the  long-woolled  kind  is  very  abundant ;  of  the 
Cheviot  lambs,  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  great  lofs,  from  the  fe verity  of 
rhe  weather.— ^r//  1 8. 

Norfolk  ^arterly  Report. 

The  fine  weather  after  harveft,  aUowed  a  favourable  feafon  for 
fowing  wheat,  and  occafioncd  a  rapid  vegetation  ;  and  the  plant,  be- 
ing  nouriflied  by  a  peculiariy  mild  and  open  winter,  acquired,  in  thi^ 
middle  of  February,  a  more  luxuriant  appearance  than  is  ufually  feen  at 
that  feafon  on  the  light  foil  of  this  county.  It  received,  however,  a 
check  at  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  and  the  beginning  of  March, 
which,  for  a  time,  changed  its  green  to  a  fickly  pale  brown  ;  yet,  fn 
powerful  was  the  root,  Uiat  it  foon  recovered  the  (hock,  ami  at  this  mo'* 
ment  exhibits  an  abundant  plant,  and  a  verdure  more  lively  than  at  any 
time  remembered  fo  eariy  in  the  fpring ;  and  perhaps  the  check  will 
prove  favourable  to  its  produ6^ive  powers.  Vegetation,  for  fix  week9 
pail,  fcems  to  have  remained  perfe^ly  at  a  fbmd  ;  indeed,  for  the  fpring 
croM,  it  fcarce  appears  yet  to  have  come  into'  adion.  Peas,  (own 
in  Uie  iuter  end  of  February,  only  sow  begin  to  appear  \  and  oata 
aee  Ml  knpriibned  in  the  ground,  after  hating  been  fer  (bme  week* 
committed  to  it.  There  reniained  fo  few  turqips  ia  the  ^ing  cp  pre* 
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vent  the  tillage  of  the  lands  allotted  to  barley,  that  the  fowing  of  this 
grain  commenced  rather  earlier  than  ufiud.  The  land  works  weU^ 
'though  fcarce  a  day  has  lately  paiTed  without  a  heavy  fall  of  hail  and 
fnow,  attended  with  intenfely  cold  winds ;  and,  ihould  a  change  to 
warmth  and  fanfhine  not  foon  take  place,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
much  of  the  feed  may  perifh  in  the  ground,  and  that  what  does  vvgetate 
will  come  up  pale  and  yellow  ;  colours  but  too  often  ominous  of  a  de« 
ficient  crop. 

Vetches  are  backward.  The  artificial  graiTes  exhibit  a  thin  and  iickly 
plant ;  and  it  mud  require  fome  u-eeks,  even  of  favourable  weather,  to 
produce  the  ufual  quantity  of  fpring  food  for  cattle.  A  few  tumipa 
are  ftill  left,  and  thefe  are  fellinjr  readily.  Very  little  fbaw  reoMuns  for 
lean  flock,  and  confequently  hay  obtains  a  high  price-— from  4I.  to  5L 
per  ton. 

The  fall  of  Iambs  has  been  abundant  ^  but  the  lofles  are  more  than 
commenfurate :  of  ewes,  in  many  in  fiances,  fevere  indeed*  Perhaps, 
however,  there  remains  nearly  an  average  crop.  The  price  of  barley 
has  continued  tolerably  fleady  through  the  feafon,  and  may  certainly  be 
deemed  good,  though  it  has  not,  I  imagine,  quit-e  anfwered  the  fan- 
guine  expeftation  formed  by  the  farmer,  when  he  furveyed  hia  (icanty 
produce  at  the  conclufion  of  harveft.  The  quantity  of  barley  ycmain- 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  fanner  is  inconfiderable*  Of  wheat,  he  holds, 
it  is  believed,  the  full  average  of  the  feafon. 

Periods  of  war,  and  a  year  of  general  eledlions,  are  not  fitvourable  to 
aflive  fpeculation,  either  iiv  trade  or  agriculture.  Perhaps  it  is  no  mean 
praife  to  fay  of  the  Norfolk  farmer,  in  fiich  circumllances,  that  if  lie 
has  not  introduced  any  recent  improvements  of  importance,  he  has  not 
fuffered  any,  he  had  adopted,  to  drop  or  languifh  for  want  of  liberal  ex- 
penditure and  pradlical  exertion.  A  new  drill  machine  is  very  gene- 
rally ufed  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  is  fuperior  to  Cook's  in  the 
following  advantages.  It  requires  no  alteration  in  going  up  or  down 
hill ;  it  will,  with  great  prccifion,  fow  three  or  four  bufhels  per  acre  ; 
and,  when  fcl  for  either  of  thefe  quantities,  it  can  be"  fecured  by  a  lock 
from  alteratioti  ;  ib  that  you  do  not  depend  on  the  honefty  or  the  at-* 
tention  of  the  fcrjfman  with  regard  to  the  quantity  fown.— /^W/  ao. 
letter  from  a  GetUUman  near  CtirUerbury^  April  a  6. 

*  We  have  experienced  a  very  variable,  cold,  and  backward  fprmg, 
after  a  very  wtt,  mild  winter.  From,  the  wet  being  fuccceded  b^  fpring 
froils,  the  ground  worked  uncommonly  mellow  and  well  for  the  fprmg 
.orn  of  all  kinds  ;  and  tire  feed  has  been  depotited  in  capital  ordtr* 
The  wheats  look  extremely  well,  and,  with  the  grafs,  are  now  rapid* 
'y  advancing.  We  have  had,  for  thefe  &w  days  pad,  exceeding  fine 
^^rfti  weather,  which,  from  the  fettled  ilate  of  the  barometer  (now 
1^  r^),  feems  likely  to  continue  fome  time.  The  bloom  on  the  wall* 
■ruit-trecp,  and  the  cherry  and  plum-trees,  is  opening  very  kindly ;  aodt 
fhould  the  prefent  warm  dry  weather  continue,  wiil  mod  likely  ict 
-'^IJ,  and  produce  a  (rood  crop.  The  wheat-markets  liave  remained 
...  i«-      There  c^'taialT  it  not  more  in  hand  (han  ufual  at  this  time  of 

year, 
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ycar»  in  the  coaoty ;  probably  lefi^  u  (bme  farmers  have  fiaiflicd  thr; 
•iQir  fomc  time  fioc&     Some  of  BtlPa  two-hot fe  power  thrafhiQ?-i 


thrafhp 
•iQg  lomc  time  tioc&  dome  ot  istii'a  two-botie  power  ttirammg-ma. 
chinca.  have  ktcly  been  ereded  in  thii  county  {  and  a  very  ingeoioua 
■Kchaaic  aod  farmert  Mr  William  Pain,  of  Throwleigh»  has  lately  id- 
vcnted  ooe  to  work  with  one  horpi  whicht  1  underftaiDdi  aafwers  '^tc^ 
weU.» 

Letter  from  m  Gentleman  tn  Uneoln/hhrCt  April  26. 
»  AcasfiiBLB  to  your  requeft*  1  applied  to  the  Right  Hooourable 
aSir.  JoacFH  Bauks,  Bart.,  for  hia  permiflioQ  to  furnilh  you  with  a  copy 
.  of  the  petitioo  to  him  from  certaio  owneri  of  the  fens,  and  of  his  re* 
ply-  thereto^  which  was  immediately  obtained.  ^  The  petition  and  reply 
lire  therefore  eodoiedB  which  will  &tisfy  jou,.  that  this  atteqapt  to  im* 
|>ede  a  moft  beneficial  improvementy  has  been  completely  fruftrated. 

*  The  fens  contain  4O9I96  acres,  3  roods,  3  poles;  and,  fupipofing 
1000  acres  dedudled  for  roads  and  ditdies,  there  will  remaiQ  391I96 

acres  ;  befides  many  old  enclofdd  lands,  which  will  be  equallj  imprpyedt 
and  which,  by  the.a&  of  Parliament,  fre  to  pay  one  (hilling./^  wcxeptr 
annum  towards  the  annual  repairs  of  the  works.  The  expenfe  will  be 
526,463!.,  which,  with  the  value  of  land  cut  and  covered,  being  15,000]., 
■mouots,  in  whole,  to  341,463!.  About  250,0^0!.  is  already  expeod- 
•ed,  and  it  im  «(iim«ted  that  71^463!.  more  will  complete  the  works  of 
•drainage,  which  will  he  the  nsoft  effc^ual  bubnels  qi  the  kind  ever  exc^ 
cuted  in  this  county.  About  100,000  acres  of  fen-land  have  been 
idrained  and  <nclofed  io  this  county  before,  in  the  diviiioo  of  which  I 
«often  a£led  as  commiffioncr.  The£e  were  embanked  round  each  pa* 
rochial  fen,  and  the  water  pumped  by  engines  over  the  banks  into  the 
main  river  ;  the  confequcncc  of  which  was,  thatg  when  the  wind  did,  D5>t 
blow,  the  ground  was  ftarved  with  wetnefs.  In  reality,  we  coiUd 
not  do  otberwife,  not  having  fuch  cxtenfive  powers  to  cut  through 
aocient^enclofed  rich  paftuses,  to  deepen  into  the  fea,  as  Sir  Jo&ph  ob- 
tained* in  his  Fen  Ad  of  ParliamenL 

*  We  havje  had  a  great  deal  of  froft  and  fnow  ;  but  the  weather  has 
of  late  become  much  iiiiier.  Cat  de-markets,  for  fome  ^me  pafty  have 
-been  00  the  decline.  Two-year-old  iheep  fell,  at  prefent,  from  45s.  to 
55s.  per  head }  lanob-hogs,  or  one-y.ear<olds»  from  35s  to  458.  Beef, 
ya.  to  7s.  6d.  per  lione.  Mutton,  yd.  per  pou9d.  Wheat,  6os«  to  721. 
per  quarter.  Barley,  36s.  to  42s.  Oats,  2  is.  to  288.  Wool,  which 
hA  year  brought  32«.  per  tod  of  28  pound,  ia  now,  from  26s.  to  28s. 
As  for  land-rents,  the  high-priced  landhnL  aOc  about  40s.  per  acre,  for 
alw  beft  fen-land  ;  ^h  as  Sir  Jo&ph,  and  other  pauiotic  proprietors,  let 
«t  irom  2 IB.  to  a 8s.  per  acre,  ilatutc  meafure* 

*  To  the  Right  Honour  able  5ir  Joseph  Banks,  Chahrman  of  the  Meeimgs 
for  Drdining  the  I'fjt^   ^^cfl*  ^"^  IVildmore  Fens. 

■4  W:!^  the  underfigaed,  having  common  rights  in  the  Baft,  Weft,  and 

WiUmoie  Fens,  feeing  very  expenfive  works  of  drainage,  after  above 

.five  years,  in  a  very  unfiniOied  ftate,  and  other  works  fcarcely  yet  be- 

,gttn;  and  believing  that  fuch  large  works  (through  the  u-ant  of  ade- 
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quale  fapplies  of  water,  will  rather  prevent  tban  .prooaote  ta  dScAidd 
drainage,  and  haTing  advanced  %6^^%go\.t  and  not  beinff  dbwed  to  fise 
a  fair,  plain,  intelligible  account  of  the  expenditure  of  loch  %  fum,  and 
regretting  that  no  regfular  meeting  of  the  commoner^  in  the  oomitjriias 
been  called  by  the  Chairman  fince  thatat  Bofton  in  180D,  bfidre  the 
works  commenced,  do  eameftly  requeft»  that  the  Ri^^t  HonouiaUa'6ir 
Jofeph  Banks  will  he  pleafed  to  order  the  clerks  to  advrrtiilb  a  meetinr 
of  the  commoners  in  the  prefeot  year,  to  be  bolden  within  the  Soke  «» 
Bollingbroke,  at  the  towti-hall  in  SpiUby,  to  take  into  eeBideiMinn 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  above  works,  and  what  will  now  bcft  -pioaote, 
mnd  at  the  lead  expenfe  fooneft  comj^ete,  the  effsAoal  draipi^-of  tfaefe 
fens.—- iVtfv.  ij^bf  1S06.      (Signed)    Edwird  WALfcs  and  olhni. ' 

«  Gbmtlbmen,  Sobo  Square^  J)ecn  6.  lioC^ 

«  FiMDiao  myCielf  kfs  infirm  mi  the  courfe  of  laft  autWBO  dum  I 
tifoally  have  been  at  that  Ceafon,  I  took  the  opportunity  «f  .mwiagyin 
(tonpany  with  Mr  Rennie  our  engineer,  and  Mr  Bower  his^  attfanr, 
every  part  of  the  new  works  intended  for  the  dtainage  of  t^Mrfcaii 

'  In  the  courfe  of  this  view,  I  minatdy  examined  intotbctr  pteient 
ftate  and  condition,  and  inquired  into  the  partienlara-  of  ikeir  <Bm- 
tion,  their  coft,  and  the  prioes-at  wbidi  tMiber,  ionc^  liaset  and  other 
necefTary  articles  that  couM  not  be  obtained  on  the  (jpot»  km  bqoi  poa- 
cbafcd.  .    .    I 

^  I  bad  much  (atis(a£iion  in  finding  that  the  works^  as-filr  laa  diey 
iiave  proceededb  have  been  executed  with  a  degree  of  coarc&nefii^aiKi 
ability  wl^h  don  credit  to  the  excellent  plan  of  our  abbs  coginecp ; 
that  effefbual  care  has  i>een  taken  to  prevent  the  contrafiboss  froasgata- 
ivg  more  than  an  adequate  prioe  lor  the  work  they  bate  done  \  nod  tkat 
the  materials  procured  from  a  diftance*  and  more  e^pecialiy  the  floac, 
of  whtdi  immenfe  quantities  will  be  ufed,  arc  of  a  fupenor  quatity»  «nd 
have  been  purchafcd  at  moderate  prices.  .  t    :  V     --• 

*  Mr  Rennie's  pkm  of  drainage  is  calculated,  not  only  to><f»solc&  the 
level  againft  the  eSefts  of  ordinary  floods,  but  to  fieoure  it  againft  the 
devaftations  occafioncd  l^  thofe  extraordinary  inundations*  'wMch:  oc- 
cur feldom,  but,  when  they  do  occur,  rife  many  feet  above  tbe  level  of 
>rdinary  floods,  any  one  of  which,  by  breaking  into  a  odt-coltiaiated 
country,  as  the  fens  muft  foon  become,  might  do  move  danumfo  the 
property  of  individuals,  by  deftroying  their  crops,  than  the  wbole^of  llic 
noney  that  will  be  expended  in  the  prefent  undertikiaff  would  com- 
penfate.  It  is  aHb  calculated  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  neih  water  to 
.ea,  except  in  time  of  floods,  till  the  level  has  received  all  tbe  benefit  a^ 
Mratering  it  is  poflibie  to  derive  from  it. 

<  The  cxpenfc  of  carrying  into  execution  a  plan  fo  extenfively  nfefnlv 
Buft,  of  neceflity,  be  confidcrabie.  The  promoters  of  it  were  not,  bo«^ 
rver,  deterred  by  the  coft,from  adopting  the  moft  cxteofive  fcaleof  iaspiove" 
neat.  They  were  aware  of  the  grievous  lofles  many  of  their  ocigiiboiib 
lad  fuftained,  by  ere6king,  under  the  influence  of  an  iJt*timcd  eaonuwiyi 
f  ■w'k*  {n««i i-r-«9^«  V  i.bi   Turpof'**'  *b^  wer**  'ntcp*led  ♦**  >io(w<r  j  and 

they 
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thef  ftOl  fimartcd  voder  the  efi^di  of  tlie  Withtm  Ad|  In  ^i<:h  pro- 
'vifioD*  for  d)e  cmbuiknwnt  of  tint  Hver  irocn  Bofton  to  Liacolfi,  and 
-for  the  dndaage  of-*Q  the  •djorrting  feiM,  #ere  infeited  ;  but  Aindtlb 
-iaadcqiute  to  %e  exeoation  of  thefe  moft  tiMul  works  were  prortdedt 
-dMt  wiffce  one-thM  of  'the  embmkmeiit  ht^yet  been  completed  ;  and 
idie  pro|NietorB  of  eircry  one  of  the'  fena  whkh  were  to  have  been  drain* 
cdy  Wildmore  and  Weft  Fens  indodedi  hopeleft  of  any  farther  adraiv- 
fagc  from  the  taxes  they  had  fabmitted  to,  hii^  been  compelled  to  feek 
'new.  expedients,  'and  to  raife  new  funds,  in  order  to  complete  the  drain- 
-tge,  with  which  th«  pranoten  bf  the  Witham  A^  promifed  to  profidc 
tbsm  near  ^o  years  ago. 

'  ^  The  eftioiate  given  in  by  Mr  Rennie  was  hi^,  hot  it  was  adopted 
with  zealf  and  'without  hefitation,  though  it  was  declared  it  would 
fan  (hort  of  the  aAual  coft  of  the  undertaking,  as  it  related  to  the 
woHks  only,  -and  did  not  indnde  the  vahie  of  the  Isbd  to  bt  pnrdiafed. 
Thofe  who  wi(h  to  compare  the  e^mate  with  the  iAhal  coft  of  the 
fMSiiage,  muft  reooHe^  that  fefetalexpenfite  works  were  ordered  by 
a  fobfeqiient  «ft  df  Parliament,  and  iHb  that  materials  of  all  kinds 
Iwve  rifen  confiderabty  in  price  fiftce  the  bofinefe  was  undertake^  ;  and 
flat  the  competition  «rifiog  from  the  Taft  excavations  of  the  London 
docks,  and  the  Government  Canal  in  Kent,  has  efthaaoed  the  price  df 
•the  khonr  of  tmhmking  and  dtaiHk^^  in  as  gteat  a  proportion. 

<  We  ooght  alfo,  before  the  amount  of  the  coft  of  the  works  is  takeh 
into  oonMeratioa  w4th  a  view  to  ceofriiip,  to  tecolledi  thiat  by  the  in« 
fnence  of  good' fortune,  oombiaed  %ritb  good  managtaient^  the  value  df 
thehmd  foM,  to  raife  a  fiidd  for  defraying  the  expenfen,  has  been  ni. 
creaf^d  )n  a  iMU  greater  proportion  than  the  eoft  tff  the  works  has  been 
enhanced,  and  chat  it  has  a6iudly  lieen  foM  at  a  price  Ax.  leaft  to  par 
eeftt.  Higher  than  the  fpecnlative  value  of  the  moft  fanguine  proprietor, 
I  have  ever  met  vrith,  reached.  The  neceffary  eonfeqnence  of  this  is, 
that  if  the  amount  of  this  advance  of  to  per  cent.,  which  now  attifches 
Melf  to  the  whole  of  the  property,  (hoold  be  expended  in  drainage,  di- 
vificNi,  te.  the  value  of  the  proportion  of  land  returned  to  ^he  proprie* 
tors,  wiien  all  ia  finished,  trill  be  as  moich  as  they  themfelves  thought 
the  vAok  level  to  be  worth  when  they  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the 


«  (mprefied  with  thefe  views  of  the  fnbjcft,  and  convinced  as  I  am 
chat  'every  part  of  the  in>rks  has'  hitherto  been  earned  on  with  a  pro- 
par  accentioa  to  coooomy  ^'  that  ifiey -have  been  carefilly  fuperinteoded, 
•and  their  eieeattoOr  in  ooafeqnenee;  been  unofusdly  fncceftful ;  that 
chofe  parts  of  tliea  already  6niihed,-  are  in  aH  refpe^^s  folly  ade- 
-quaite  to  the  purpofcs  for  which  they  were  eredcd  ;  and  that,  when  all 
««  oompletcd,  the  whole  level  will  be  effedmlly  drained  'and  fecurcd 
fs«a  every  future  haaard  from  water,— you  will,  I  tnift,  candidly  admit 
thrcvideot  impropriety  of  my  calling  a  meeting  for  the  pnrpofes  ftatcd  ia 
Stywfition  I  have  received,  hovrfoever  defirous  I  may  feel  to  comply 
irtiie  requeft  of  the  gentlemen,  my  neighbours^' who  have'figned  it. 

'  Thcexecotioa  of  the  works,  which  was  in  the  beginning  impeded 
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by  circnmftances  that  are  now  reinoved»  proceeds  at  prefeat  with  adivity 
«nd  defpatch..  All  the  perfons  employed  id  dire^Dg  them  appear  to  be 
maftcrt  of  the  details  of  their  refpe^rve  departments  \  there  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  any  juft  reafon  to  doubt,  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  a  re*- 
ibnable  time,  and  the  commiffioners  enabled  to  reftore  to  the  proprie- 
tors, in  return  for  a  drowned  fen,  incapable  of  profitable  occupation,  t 
well  draintd  and  uell  watered  le^rel,  which  they  may  occupy  in  pafture^ 
or  in  arable,  at  their  option,  without  fear  of  their  {heep  being  rotted  by 
the  foccage  and  duwnfal  reiting  on  their  laods  ;  their  crops  fpoilcd  by 
Soods,  or  thtir  foil  fwept  away  by  inundations;  and  tliat  this  will  hap» 
pen  (hortly,  unlcfs  thofe  who  are  cn^ragcd  in  the  CKecutiop  of  this 
great  national  improvement,  are  haraiTed  and  interrupted  by  the  raHi 
.aiid  ill-timed  proceedings  of  iuconiidctate  or  ill-informed  peifonSf. 

*  1  have  never  hitherto  hefitatcd,  and  am  confident  I  never  (hall  ber^ 
4ifter  hefitate,  to  call  together  my  neighbours,  when,  in  my  opinion,  their 
meeting  is  likely  to  be  produdive  of  benefit  to  themfclres,  and  of  advan- 
tage to  their  country.  In  the  prcfent  cafe,  1  can  difcover  no  profpe6i  of 
advantage  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  by  holdio|T  the  meeting  in  quef- 
tion  ;  nor,  indeed,  any  refult,  other  than  a  fpeedy  convidion  on  tbe 
part  of  thofe  who  may  happen  to  attend  it,  that  their  prcfence  is  to- 
tally unneceflary,  and  the  meeting  itfelf  utterly  and  entirely  uftlrfs. 

*  Thefe  my  opinions,  hke  thofe  of  every  other  individual,  may  be  Cft- 
looeous  *,  but  I  have  ^ared  no  pains,  in  forming  them,  to  place  tbrm,  as 
far  as  1  have  been  able,  on  a  folid  foundation  ;  1  have  eftabiiihed  tbr 
fads  on  which  they  refi,  on  th^  bafis  of  perfooal  infpedioo»  and  inlbria^^ 
lion  derived  from  principals. 

«  If,  under  thefe  circumllances,  Gentlemen,  I  ad  improperly  in  your 
opinions,  I  muil  trud  to  your  candour  and  impartiality  £or  forgivcnefi.; 
and  1  l>cg  you  to  be  afTured,  that  the  pleafure  I  fiiould  enjoy  in  com- 
plying witii  the  requeft  of  fo  many  of  my  refpedable  neighbours,  would 
iirduce  me  to  make  great  faerifices  of  my  own  opinions,  if  i  could  in  any 
(hape  convince  myfelf  of  the  propriety,  or  even  of  the  expediency,  of  the 
mcafure  you  have  propofed. 

*  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  humble  fervant,  Jo,  Bank8.  * 
*  To  the  Propnciors  of  Common  )i.ight8  in  the  JL  W*  and  Wildmorc 

Fens,  who  have  fjgned  a  Rtquifition  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  to  call  ^ 

Meeting  at  Spilfby. ' 

Letter  from  London^  27.  ^priU 

<  We  do  ourfelvcs  the  pleafure  of  handing  you  a  (late  of  our  markets 
and  prices ;  from  which  you  will  obferve,  that  the  variation  between 
jur  prices  now,  and  thofe  tranfmitted  for  laii  Magazine,  is  uuufually 
mall ;  and  you  will  alfo  obferve,  that  our  idea  exprcHed  in  January,  of 
its  being  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  extended  cultivation  of  land,  th^t 
jur  market  kept  fo  well  fupphcd,  than  to  the  late  crop  being  better 
than  had  been  calculated  on,  lias  in  a  great  meafure  been  confirmed  by 
the  refult,  at  leail  thus  far  ;  for  although  we  have  hadoccafional  fuppliea 
''rom  abroad,  (including  recent  arrivals  of  fiour  from  America,  and  wheat 
.rt\rr\  I'ruxicc)    ^U^^  t'"*  ^oreijjp  fuppK'  al^oi^ether  \x^^  *^een  very  inconfi* 
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kf  whilfl  our  market  has  had  a  continual  fulnefs  in  it.  We  are 
ver  of  opinion  the  fupply  from  the  coaft  mufl  from  this  time  fall 
With  regard  to  the  profpe6l  of  forei^  fuppfies,  it  is  a  matted 
tfeme  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  quantity  may  be  ;  but  theife  is 
doubt  we  fhall  continue  to  receive  thtm  from  time  to  time, 
he  wheat  on  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  h  con- 
d  as  looking  very  well,  and  the  feafon"  cannot  but  be  favourable 
eding  the  fpring  corn  land.  * 

*  State  of  London  Markets,  April  27th. 
It         -         -  -  -         5CS.  to  699. 

-  Fine  White  Eflex  and  Kent  85s.  —  88s. 


-  Norfolk 

-  Fine  White 

-  Berwick 

-  Northumberland 

->  Dantzic  and  Zealand 

-  Riga  and  Peterfburgh 

-  Archangel 


56s.  —  72.=?. 

78s.  —  82  s. 

58  s.  —  66.'?.     Fine  76?. 

7JS.  —  8o«?. 

60s.  —  78s.  84s. 

52s.  —  6:s. 

44s.  —  58s. 


42  s.  —  44s. 
30s.  —  33^.  36s. 
548.  —  65s.  68s. 
70s.  —  74s. 
56s.  —  66s. 
42  s.  —  46;*. 
45s.  —  48s. 
39s.  —  43s. 

10O<?. 

20s.  —  239. 
248.  —  27s. 
25s.  —  299. 

30?.  —  32s. 


Fine  405. 


Boilers  80s.  to  90?* 

New  43s.  to  458. 
New  348.  to  388.    . 


/         •         •  •  • 

•  •  • 

Fine  Norfolk 
?  Peas 

ditto         .  -  • 

n  Beans,  old 
ditto,  old 
Spring  Tares 
I^ong  Feed 

Short  Smalls  or  Friezjands 
Polandi         ... 
Potato  ... 

MoVerfeed,  Englifh 

do.  Old  Foreign 

do.  New  ditto 
;  Cloverfeed 

il  -  -  • 

;rafi         -  .  - 

Hour  dehverecl  to  the  bakcrq  658.  per  fack. 
Hour  by  shipping  ^6s.  to  ^^'^,  * 

Torkjhfre  Quarter /y  Rrf^ort, 
E  late  feed-time  ha"?,  on  the  whoK',  been  tolei^ably  favourable  ; 
1,  perhaps,  one  of  the  Idngcit  in  point  of  duration  that  was  ever 
I,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fn)ft  and  fnow.  The  afliduau<i 
idman,  however,  employing  thofe  intervals  of  fair  weather  which 
ed  the  foil  capable  of  every  operation,  fucceeded  in  the  bulincfs 
ifltitting  the  feed  to  the  ground,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  wiOies*  We 
lirfy  infvr,  that  if  we  have  a  tolerable  fupply  of  moiflure  and  warm 
Ty  «t  kaft  as  good  a  produce  as  ufual  may  reafonably  be  expe^ed. 

The 


6d. 

Fine  29s. 

Fine  31s.  to  328. 

Very  fine  339. 
32s.  —  6^9,  7J8.  per  cwt. 
35R.  —  459.     French  5CS.  to  639* 
50S.  —  60s.     Ditto     58s.  to  65s. 
40s.  —  708.  908. 
89.  —  148.  25s. 
18.9.  —  32s.  per  quarter. 


t^O  Agrickttural  intMgence-^^nglahi.        Ma]f  i%tjfi\ 

The  Supply  of  wheat,  &c.  on  hand»  is  coDfiderable»  and  probaUjr 
at  leaiib  equal  to  that  at.tbe  fame  period  of  laft  year.  Certainly  mucn 
waile  mufl  enfue  by  the  war  on  the  Cbntinent ;  but,  as  oonfiderable  im^ 
portations  are  expe6ted  from  America,  probably  that  may  be  in  fomc: 
degree  counterbalanced.  Some  fpeculators,  indeed,  argue  that  an  ad« 
▼ance  muft  take  place  during  the  lummer ;  but  thefe  things  depend  on 
circumiUnces  at  prefent  enveloped  in  doubt  and  conjediure. 

Fat  cattle  and  fheep  are  at  moderate,  though  fiur  prices ;  lean  catd^ 
are  cheap,  pofllbly  from  the  backwardnefs  of  the  fpring.  Hay  is  dear, 
and  in  much  demand,  from  4I.  to  6L  per  ton.  Good  horfbs  are  ftill  at 
extravagant  prices. 

The  growing  wheats  and  feeds  on  the  heft  lands  in  good  condition, 
are  very  promising :  not  fo  thofe  on  ftrong  and  poor  foils.  The  fpring 
frods  have  much  injured  them,  by  expofmg  their  roots ;  fo  that  many 
of  the  latter  defcription  are  very  thin. 

The  lambs  having  fallen  in  the  worft  weather,  required  very  diligent 
attendance  of  the  Ihepherd ;  but  the  lofs  has  not  been  unufually  great« 
The  weather  is  now  dry  and  hot ;  extreinely  favourable  for  tte  'turnip 
fallows  ;  many  of  which  are  in' great  forwardnefs. ift  Mdy. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

.  The  FJfay  on  Potato  Hujbvndry^  and  the  Defer iptipn  of  a  Farm  Stead" 

ingy  by  Mr  Erskine  of  Marr,  are  poftponed  to  next  Number*    It  was 

our  wifti  to  prefent  both  in  the  prefent  one  ;  but  circvmiiaQCCs  occurred 

which  rendered  a  delay  neceflary. 

Had  the  letter  from  Sever  us  reached  us  in  time,  his  inflni&ioni 
would  have  been  complied  with ;  but,  unluckily,  bis  Defeription  of  In^ 
vemefs-jhlre  Hujbandry  had  previouHy  gone  to  preia,  and  could  not  be 
amended.  We  thank  him  for  the  Account  of  Hujhandry  iu  France  re* 
cently  received. 

It  has  been  out  of  our  power  to  examine  the  Letter  from  Cumberland^ 
and  S.  L.'s  I.etter ;  but  attention  will  be  paid  thepi  as  early  as  pojfible. 
.  A  great  many  other  communications  have  been  lately  received,  which 
time  will  not  ;illow  us  to  particularize.  The  authors  may,  however,  de- 
pend that  care  will  be  ufed  to  bring  them  forward  with  all  convenient 
dcfpatch. 

Notwithftanding  that  eight  additional  pages  are  given,  we  have  been 
under  the  difagrceable  neceflity  of  withholding  the  Invemefs,  Roi% 
"QanfF,  Selkirk,  and  Annaiidale  reports,  together  with  tlir  letters  of  in- 
:elligence  from  l^angholm,  Wales,  and  Eali  Riding  of  York,  and  alfo 
"'^  abridge  almoft  t\cry  other  article.  A  greater  (pace  fhall  in  futuie 
•«f  devoted  to  the  third  branch,  fo  as  the  favours  of  our  numerous  re- 
porters may  be  regularly  inferted. 


■  m        •  < 


P'^^tum — In  p.  206*  eleven  lines  from  bottom,  tor  tbirty^ghi  horfeiir    \ 
read  thirty  horfes.  •    •' 


V«    ^-y^r.^mhepuhYilbedonMwiday^Aupifi.  ^' 


V  -» 
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BRANCH    L 

ORIGIKAL  COMMUNICATIOKS. 

TO  TUfc  CONDUCTOR  OF  THft  FARME&'s  MAGAUMft. 

Of  Farm^OffictSf  fvitk  a  Pfote. 
Sir, 

1  HAVE  fepeatediy  ]peni9^,  ^ith  pleasure,  your  intelligent  cor- 
respondent R4  n  r.'s  Letter  on  the  Construction  of  Farmc-Yards, 
inserted  in  yout  useful  Magaisine  for  May  1805,  and  beg  leave 
to  return  him  my  thanks  for  the  many  valuable  hints  that  I  have 
received  from  it. 

I  trust,  however,  that  h^  will  not  be  ofiended  at  thy  pointing 
out,  U'hat  I  think  to  be  errors  in  his  plan ;  and  if  any  remarks  of 
mine,  or  the  enclosed  sketch  of  my  ideas  of  a  convenient  set  of 
farhi'^ofBces,  can  anywise  assist  him,  when  he  conies  to  erect  his 
own  buildings,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  your  correspondent's  reasons  for 
not  giving  a  table  of  references  ;  for,  though  his  plan  distinctly 
points  out  the  situation  of  the  several  conveniences,  there  still 
appears  a  want,  in  not  being  immediately  made  acquainted  with 
their  dimensions,  without  the  trouble  of  applying  the  compasses 
to  the  scale ;  a  frequent  repetition  of  which  must  soon  destroy 
it ;  and  the  plate,  in  order  to  suit  the  size  of  your  Magazine,  is 
obliged  to  be  drawn  by  so  small  a  scale,  as  to  render  it  no  easy 
task  to  be  exact  in  taking  the  smaller  divisions. 

I  cannot  miss  this  opportunity  of  testifying  my  regret  at  many 
Decent  publications  being  rendered  uselessj  by  their  plates  having 
•   VOL*  vin.  NO.  31*  1*  neither 
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neither  a  8c«ile  nor  a  table  of  references  to  resort  to ;  and  the 
purchasers  of  such  works  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  being 
deprived  of  the  instruction  they  were  taught  to  expect  from  the 
title-pages. 

Your  correspondent's  thrashing-mill  is,  I  think,  misplaced, 
though  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  do  not  perfectly  comprehend 
the  plan,  as  it  differs  so  much  from  any  one  that  I  have  chanced 
to  see.  All  the  large  thrashing-mills  I  am  acquainted  with, 
h^ve  uniformly  thrown  the  straw,  after  it  was  thrashed,  to  the 
opposite  end  from  the  chaff-house  :  if  the  horse-gang  (or  track) 
had  been  placed  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  bam,  instead  of 
being  thrust  into  a  corner,  die  mill  would  more  readily  throw 
the  straw  into  the  straw-house,  and  the  horses  would  perform 
their  work  with  less  detriment  to  themselves,  by  enjoying  a  freer 
air,  which  is  essentially  necessary  for  them  while' employed  in 
this  hard  labour. 

If  my  admeasurement  of  the  stables  is  just,  there  is  too  little 
room  for  the  number  of  horses  proposed  to  be  placed  in  them, 
there  being  only  a  space  of  4*^  feet  allowed  to  each.  I  know  this 
is  the  size  allowed  by  many  writers  on  husbandry ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, I  think  that  I  am  justified  by  experience  in  saying,  that 
5\  feet  are  scarcely  sufficient^  and  that  6  feet  arc  not  more  than 
necessary. 

The  evils  accruing  from  these  overstretched  economical  plans, 
cannot,  I  am  convinced,  be  easily  estimated,  though  they  are  too 
commonly  overlooked  ;  or,  if  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  them 
happen  to  be  noticed,  they  are  generally  attributed  to  some  other 
cause,  while  the  true  one  proceeds  from  their  ill*judged  parsi- 
mony. Horses  t'hat  are  hard  wrought  require  sufficient  room  to 
repose  themselves  without  molestation,  so  as  they  may  recover 
from  their  fatigue,  before  they  be  again  brought  out  to  resume 
their  daily  labour. 

I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  the  Gloucestershire  ox-stalls, 
to  pretend  to  be  an  adequate  judge  of  their  merits  or  demerits ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  entertain  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
adopting  them  in  this  country,  as  the  reasoning  of  that  eminent 
farmer  and  grazier  Mr  Peacy,  in  the  Cotswoldhills,  Gloucester, 
appears  to  me  to  be  just.     *  His  mediod  of  stall-fatting, '  says 
Mr  Marshall,  *  merits  particular  notice.     His  fatting  cattle  are 
all  tied  up ;  some  in  single,  some  in  double  stalls.     His  reason  for  ' 
1ms  practice  is  not  altogetlicr  that  of  saving  room  ;  he  is  clearly 
•  opinion  that  they  do  better,  and  fat  faster  than  bullocks  whicn 
re  kept  in  loose  stalls.     His  reasoning  is  fair.     Besides  -the  indis-  •: 
)utable  advantage  of  their  not  being  liable,  in  this  case,  to  foul 
h^ir  me^«-  ?"''  w^tcr :  hp  hold«  out  anoti  er  which  is  not  so  ob-  'i 

vioav 
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vious,  but  may  lieverdielcssj  perhaps,  be  equally  true^  Cattle 
which  are  tied  up,  are  more  cadish  (tamer,  less  wild,)  than  those 
which  are  kept  in  loose  stalls.  A  loose  bullock  (some  loose  bul- 
locks at  least),  when  a  stranger  enters  the  shed^  or  any  disturbance 
happens  in  it,  will  rise  and  fly  into  the  yard  for  refuge  \  while  a 
bullock,  which  knows  that  he  has  not  the  power  of  flight,  will 
lye  still,  and  chew  his  cud.  In  the  yards,  loose  bullocks  are 
equally  liable  to  disturbance  ;  and  quietness  is  no  doubt  essential 
to  quick  fatting. 

*  Each  bullock  has  two  troughs  ;  a  small  one  for  com  \  a  large 
one  for  hay ;  with  a  water-trough,  which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  shed,  and  is  covered  by  a  board  \  each  bullock  having  a 
hole  (large  enough  to  admit  the  nose)  to  drink  at.  The  water- 
trough  (a  hollow  tree)  formd,  as  it  were,  a  top  rail  to  the  parti- 
tion wall  of  the  gang-way.  The  others  are  beneath  it,  nearly 
level  with  the  bed  of  the  stall. '  (P.  76,  vol.  2d,  of  Marshall's 
Rural  Economy  of  Gloucestershire.) 

I  rejoice  to  perceive,  that  conveniences  in  farm-buildings  are 
beginning  to  be  attended  to«  Formerly,  the  tenants  only  requir- 
ed a  certain  quantity  of  barn-room,  stables  and  byres,  of  small 
dimensions ;  and  the  landlord's  sole  attention  was  to  get  these 
buildings  executed  at  as  little  expense  as  possible. 

A  false  idea  of  economy  pervaded  the  whole  ;  and  tlie  loss,  in 
the  end,  fell  (as  it  ought  to  do)  principally  on  the  landlord. 

It  gives  me  great  concern  to  find,  from  R.  r.  r.'s  letter,  that  it 
is  now  become  customary  to  place  the  farm-house  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  yard. 

The  site  of  a  farm-house  oueht,  if  possible,  to  command  a 
view  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  farm, — a  pleasing,  as  well  as  the 
proper  prospect  for  the  farmer's  principal  room ;  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  windows  should  overlook  the  yard.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  keep  servants  to  their  duty,  than  the  conviction  of 
a  probability  of  their  master  seeing  what  is  going  forward  on 
every  part  of  the  farm,  even  at  the  time  they  know  he  is  enjoy- 
ing the  company  of  his  friends.  Farmers  ought  to  disdain  the 
company  of  tho:>e  who  are  annoyed  by  the  sounds  of  a  thrashing-* 
mill,  or  disgusted  at  the  appearance  of  a  farm-yardt 

In  my  plan,  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  the  doors  of  as  many 
of  the  oiHces  as  possible  in  view  of  the  master's  apartment. 

The  landlord  should  not  be  put  to  tlie  expense  of  needless 
building ;  at  the  same  time,  the  farmer  ought  to  have  what  is 
sufficient  to  accommodate  tlie  number  of  cattle  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  farm. 

The  enclosed  sketch  of  a  plan  is  made  out  for  a  farm  of  300 
acres,  which  admits  of  the  turnip  hu&bamlrv.     . 

T  2  ^rhe 
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The  quantity  of  buildings  necessary  for  the  size  of  the  farm, 
and  the  placing  of  them  properly,  according  to  their  sites,  ought 
to  be  well  considered  before  any  plan  is  adopted. 

There  should  be  rather  more  stabling,  than  wliat  is  barely  suf- 
ficient for  the  number  of  horses  or  oxen  absolutely^  requisite  for 
the  culture  of  the  farm. 

Every  convenience  ought  to  be  given  that  can  anywise  expedite 
the  business,  and  lessen  the  expense  of  the  farmer :  no  illiberal 
economy  should  infringe  on  the  plan..  On  the  other  hand,  every 
useless  expense,  or  superfiuous  ornament,  (even  for  tlie  farm- 
offices  of  an  opulent  landlord),  ought  to  be  studiously  avoided. 

I  am-  inellncd  to  think,  that  many  gentlemen  who  have  not 
been  aecti^tomcd  tor  consider,  with  all  due  attention,  the  quantity 
of  builcling:^  indispensably  necessary  for  cairying  on  the  farming 
business,  are  apt,  on  seeing  a  plaw  of  a  set  of  oiHces  placed  con- 
tiguous one  to  anethef,  to  form  a  hasfy  conclusion,  tluit  the  ex- 
pense must  be  enormous,  and  that  the  number  and  size  of  the 
buildings  ought  to  be  curtailed  \  when,  perhaps,  had  these  very 
;^entlcmen  viewed  the  same  buHdings  on  separate  pieces  of  paper, 
they  M'ould  have  unequivocally  dechired  that  they  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  farm,  and  that  not  a  suigle  «ne  could  possibly 
be  omitted. 

Hie  height  of  x[\q  ban,  drawn  on  the  plan  of  the  one  built  at 
liOrnshill,  with  the  several  divisions  necessary  for  machinery, 
and  the  un thrashed  grain,  &c.  &c.  liave  probably  made  your  cor- 
respondent A.  (f.  (page  248.  of  your  3d  vol.)  hastily  give  it  as  his 
opinion,  *  that  this  thrashing-mill  barn  is  perhaps  attended  with 
rather  too  much  expense  for  very  general  use.  ' 

The  plan  v,  ms  sent  to  your  Magazine,  in  order  to  point  our 

how  easily  great  conveniences  could  be  obtained  by  a  proper  con- 

struction  of  the  harn ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  the  expen^^e  of 

such  a  barn,  as  that  at  Lornshill,  very  little  exceeds  that  of  any 

of  the  thrashing-mills,  where  the  machinery  is  placed  on  an  upper 

floor  (as  it  ought  to  be),  but  have  not  those  advantages,  for  wank 

of  a   little   attention   wliile   the  buildings   are   going    forward. 

Tf   I  am  not  mistaken,  prior  to  tlie  general   use   of  poM'erfal 

bra  shin  !j;-m  ills,  two  barns  of  forty  feet  by  eighteen  each,  within 

„.niin   *vorc  deemt'd  indispensable  for  a  farm  of  100  or  200  acres; 

11  •    V  chose  parts  of  the  country,  where  husbandry  was  best  un- 

.Jo.ji.,.1-'    ,n(l  1 — ir»^«sed,  three  of  such  barns  were  thought  neces- 

h.   -»♦>..,      -i-r    additional  experwe   of  Lornshill  barn,  is 

....\    ,  /-.I..!.  .ailing,  and  the  flooring  proper  for  the  con- 

••     c^     I  j;oo(     hraiiliing-mill ;  and  surely  farmers,  who  pay* 

•ntb.  >^ivc  •     ight  to  expect  every  building  absolutely  neces- 

.,.Y  rnr    -^n    n^  •      r  ulv'Mitagc  the  i'  'pf^vod  mode  of  husbandry. 
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Since  the  plan  of  the  thrashing-bam  at  Lornshill  was  given 
your  Magazine  for  August  1600,  a  stair  (instead  of  a  ladder) 
IS  been  erected  in  the  barn,  which  is  found  to  be  an  inipro\'e- 
ent,  as  it  renders  the  access  to  tlie  trpper  floor  much  more  easy, 
id  enables  the  farmer  to  lock  up  his  unthrashed  grain. 
I  have  given  a  sketch  of  additional  fodder-yards  with  their 
.cds,  &c.  -&C.  as  it  is  \'ery  necessary  to  have  separate  yards  for 
ttle  of  <lifl^'ercnt  ages  and  size.  The  sight  of  than  will  proba- 
y  alarm  tlie  ooonomical  landlord;  but  I  iieg  leave  to  remind 
)ur  readers,  that  I  have  sent  tlie  plan,  not  as  wliat  ought  to  be 
:actly  followed,  but  have  only  endeavoured  to  point  out  such  a 
sposition  of  farm-oflices,  as  are  mOsSt  s^urtable  for  the  practice 
'  the  improved  husbandry.  Gentlemen  will  readily  adopt  such 
irts  of  thorn  as  appear  ti»  thorn  adequate  for  their  purposes,  and 
ject  such  as  seem  to  tJiem  sUiperfluous. 

I  am  aware  that  .the  size  of  the  fodder  vardswilJ  be  ;ipt  to  con- 
jy  an  idea  of  the  enormouu  expense  of  thein,  but  that  wouhl 
)t  be  so  considerable  as  is  generally  vmagnied  ;  for  it  is  not 
low,  but  utility,  that  it>  aimoiJ  at  ^  aiid  the  ^liedsj  Ac.  can  be 
ccted  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  when  compared  with  the  ain;izing 
(vantage  they  are  of  to  the  farmer ;  and  ahnost  every  providoivt 
rmer  will  cheerfully  s'jt  about  cr^jcting  such  himself  as  will  last 
r  the  common  Icnj^tli  of  leases,  as  may  be  seen  by  thos«r 
lio  h..vt'  chanced  to  examine  the  foddering  yard  erected  a  few 
•ars  ago  at  hornshill  m  Clackmannanshire;  and  I  can  assure 
em,  tiiat  the  expense  comes  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
rmcr  of  tlie  presem  day. 

At  .son.c  future  period' I  propose  sending  you  a  pLri  for  a  stack*- 
ird,  witli  sucli  a  kiiKl  of  corn-stand  as  will  give  an  incaleulabk* 
Km  in  age  to  the  farmer. 

\Vishi;ig  every  success  to  your  useful  Magazine,  I  remain, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant. 

J.  r.  E. 

Reftrmcr't  io  a  PJan  of  Officts  for  a  Fann  of  ^^  Scotch  acres, 

adajitedfor  the  Turnip  Htisbandnj, 

N.  B.  .100  Scotch  acres  correfpond  nearly  to  ;j8£  -I^ngJiili. 
'0.  ^  Fe.:  by  Fet, 

.  A  place  ^o  hold  hay,  or  cut-grass,  in  the  sumn^er 

se.ison  -  -  -  ..  J  8        if) 

?.  A  stable  for  four  horses,  with  two  recesses  in  flw 
back-wall  to  hold  cart  and  plough-Jiargesb, 
corn,  chaff  bin,  &c.  -  -  -  24-18 

N   U.    l-Iie  recesses  arc  10  feet  by  1?  each,  and 
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they  may  be  closed  in  by  sparred  doors,  so 
that  each  ploughman  may  iceep  his  own  things 
under  look  and  key.     The  stalls  are  9  feet 
long  by  Q  feet  wide. 
8.  Another  tour-stall  stable,  with  recesses         t 

4.  A  two-stall  stable,  with  a  recess,  A.  - 

5.  Ariotber  place  for  hay  or  cut-grass 

6.  A  thre6-stall  stable,  with  two  recesses       -    - 
These  buildings  are  14  feet  high,  so  that  there 

may  be  a  hay  chamber  over  them,  B. 

7.  A  foot-path  behind  the  cows  or  oxen  ,- 

8.  A  grip,  or  gutter,  for  holding  their  dung 
The  depth  of  it,  on  the  side  next  to  the  foot-path, 

not  to  be  above  4  inches,  and  on  the  side  next 
to  the  cattle,  not  above  \\  inches. 

9.  The  stance  for  five  cows  or  oxen,  C. 

10.  The  manger,  See. 

1 1.  Th<^  feeding-path,  with  a  door  of  communication 

to  tlie  turnip-shed         -  -  -  -         18         8 

There  are  racks  placed  above  the  manger,  for 
holding  of  straw  or  hay,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
very  beneficial  to  cattje  when  feeding  on  tur- 
nips, &c.  to  be  at  liberty  to  eat  fodder  when 
tliey  like. 

12.  13.  14f.  The  manger,  and  a  stance  for  five  cattle 

and  the  grass  ;  the  dimensions  of  each  as  be- 
fore mentioned. 
1 5.  The  foot-path  between  the  two  rows  of  cattle 
IG.  17.  18.  The  mangers,  and  a  stance  for  five  cattle 
and  the  grip  \  the  dimensions  of  each  as  before 
mentioned. 

19.  A  single  food-shed,  with  a  door  of  communica- 

tion to  the  turnip-shed  -  -  -  18         6 

20.  A  place  for  boiling  the  horses  meat,  or  -steaming 

potatoes  -  -  -  -  -  |8       18 

<^\  Cottage  for  unmarried  men  servants  -  18       18 

Tud^r  this  cottage  and  boiling-house,  a  tank^  or 
water-cistern,  should  be  placed,  D. 
<"'     *  four-stall  stable,  with  two  recesses,  as  before      24       18 
i  sinj^le  food-shed  -  -  -  18         7 

*■     ^'^.  26.  The  manger,  stance  for  five  cattle,  &c. 

^c  grip  or  gutter,  epch  as  before. 
i.  '^    ^^    "^^'^ '^^^'b^'"  f'^^t-pa^^h,  the  gutter,  the 

stan< 
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Stance  for  five  cattle,  and  the  other  gutter,  as 

before. 
31.  The.  double  food-shed .       -         -        -         -         18  ""  ^ 
82.  33.  Si.  The  manger,  stance  for  five  cattle,  and 

the  grip  or  gutter  as  before. 

35.  A  single  foot-path  behind  the  cattle  -  18         5 

36.  36.  36.  36.  Four  calf  pens,  each  of  them  -         9         6 

37.  A  shed,  being  a  to-fafl,  or  lean-to,  for  turnips, 

potatoes,  8cc.  -  •  -  -  130       12 

38.  Part  of  the  above  shed,  for  various  articles  for 

the  three-stall  stable  -  -  - 

39.  Dairy     •      -  -  -  -  '  - 
4-0.  Dairy  scullery          -             -             -  - 

N.  B.  These  buildings  are  only  one  storey  high. 

41.  The  yard  for  drying, of  the  dairy  utensils        %-         22        18 

42.  Tlie  fanner's   sitting-room    that    overlooks   the 

farm  and  the  farm-yard 

43.  Another  room  (measures,  including  the  bow) 

44.  Entrance  and  stairs  .  -  - 

■ 

4j.  Kitchen  -  -  -  - 

46.  A  bed-closet  -  -  -  - 
Bed-rooms  in  the  upper  storey. 

47.  Scullerv,  or  back  kitchen 

48.  Larder  -  .  -  -  - 

49.  Another  larder 
N.  B.  These  buildings  are  only  one  storey  high. 

50.  The  house-court  or  green  -  - 

51.  Open  yard  for  coals,  ashes,  &c. 

52.  Cart-way  between  the  fodder-courts  and  house- 

yard  -  -  -  -  93       18^ 

53.  Cart-way  between  the  byres,  or  cattle-stalls,  and 

the  fodder-yard  -  -  - 

54.  The  cistern  which  serves  both  vards 

55.  A  foddering-yard,  with  sparred  mangers  round 

the  fence,  E 

56.  Cattle-shed,  with  a  rack  for  straw  in  it 

57.  "^Fwo  hogstyes  and  yards,  each 
5S.  Another  fodder-yard,  with  mangers,  &c.  as  above 
50.  A  lean-to,  or  to-fall  cattle-shed,  with  a  rack  in  it 

60.  Two  hogstyes  and  yards,  each  -  -* 

61.  A  place  for  holding  tools,  bpare  gear,  S(C. 
Ij2.  a  chaff-house  -  -  -  - 
63.  A  small- space  for  holding  the  refui^c  of  the  grain, 
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Vh  Ted  by  Ite^ 

after  being  8ifte4»  wheq  it  comes  from* the 
first  fanners  -  -  -  - 

6^.  The  place  for  the  second  pair  (or  cleaning  fanners) . 

65.  The  place  for  the  machinery  -t 

6^.  A  place  for  the  clean  grain  r 

AboYe  this  there  is  a  trap-door,  through  whi^h 
the  sacks  are  di^wn  up  by  means  of  a  wheel 
and  axle  (commonly  called  an  endless  rope)  y 
and  they  are  then  placed  ou  a  miller's  bar- 
row, and  wheeled  directly  into  the  granary  ; 
and  when  the  grain  is  to  lie  sent  away,  the 
sacks  are  again  placed  on  a  miller's  barrow, 
and  wheeled  to  the  endless  rope,  when  the 
rope  that  goes  round  the  axle  is  thrown  over 
a  roller  fixed  between  two  rafters,  placed  di- 
rectly over  the  door  opposite  to  it,  and  tlie^ 
sack  is  tied  to  it,  and  let  down  into  the  cartsi 
with  great  expedition  and  little  trouble ;  just 
below  the  door  there  is  placed  another  roller, 
which  projects  a  little  way  from  the  wall,  in 
prder  to  prevent  the  rope  and  sacks  from 
rubbing  ori  it, 

67.  The  place  for  the  straw  as  it  falls  from  the  shakers 

68.  The  straw-house  (two  stories  high) 

69.  A  $tair  up  to  the  loft,  where  the  thrashing  ma- 

chine stands         .  .  •  - 

70.  A  place  for  a  straw-cutter         ,  -         - 

71.  A  place  for  straw  ^  -  - 
N.  B.  These  two  places  are  leans-to  pr  torfalls. 

72.  Cart-shed,  over  it  a  granary 

73.  A  flue-kihi  -  -  -  r 

74.  A  place  for  coals  -  -  - 

75.  A  place  for  horses  standing  in  while  they  are 

shoeing  -  -  r  - 

76.  A  smith's  shop  -  -  -  - 

77.  A.  lean-to,  or  to-fall  shed,  with  a  rack  in  it  to 

hold  straw  for  winterers  r 

78.  A  ^dder-yard,  with  mangers  round  the  fence,  ^c.  100 
Hi.  Auother  todder-yard,  &c. 
^0.    Al  shed  witli  a  rack  in  it  to  hold  straw  for  the 

cattle  -  -  -  - 

I'he  horse-track  for  the  thrashing-mill  • 

V     ^     This  building  is  as  high  as  tlie  thrashing«« 

wrn.  in  ^^rf{pr  *o  givc  the  faorscs  plenty  of  air, 
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References  to  the  Second  PLATE. 

NO.  83.  The  upper  storey  for  tlie  Millstones,        -      24    by    It 

84.  The  Bay  of  the  Bam,  for  nnthrashed  Grain.  N 

N.  B.— The  width  of  the  Barn  permits  J 

two  Stacks  of  different  Grain  being  put  in  f 

at  the  same  time ;  the  narrow  path  between  >36    by    20 

them  enables  the  S tower  ^o  place  the  Sheares  k 

in  proper  order  for  dellTering  them  to  the  1 

Carriers  to  the  Feeder.  J 

85.  The  Feeding  Board,       .    ^    •    •    ^    .    *    8|  by      3f 

N.  B. — Before  which  is  placed  the  Drum  aiid 
the  two  Sheakers. 

B6.  The  Trap-door,  with  Leathern  Hinges,   .    .    7    by      5 
Over  which  is  placed  a  Wheel  and  Axle,  with 
an  endless  Rope,  for  taking  up  and  letting  « 

down  the  Sacks  of  Com. 

W.  TheGrangway,  for  wheeling  the  Sack  from>  -^    •_ 
the  Wheel  and  Axle  to  the  Granary,  $  ^ 

S8.  The  Upper  Storey  of  the  Straw-house,  •    -    20    by    10 

89.  The  Granary,    «.-...^.-62by30 

90.  The  Upper  Stories  of  the  Places, 

NOs.  73,  74,  75,  and  76,     -----    60    by    30 

Dl.  ABed-room,     ««-i...--«14byi4 

!tt.  A  small  ditto,    • 14    by      7 

D3:  Staircase, 16    by  '8 

94.  The  Bow-window  Ro6m, 16    by    16 

05.  Bed-room, 14    by    14 

96.  Asmallditto^    -*. 10    by      7 
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which  they  require  when  employed  in  this 
hard  labour.  The  space  is  not  altogether  lost, 
9S  it  affords  an  excellent  place  for  depositing 
the  wood  for  carts*  ploughsi  &c.  to  season  in. 

i62*  A  place  for    a  small   pair  of  millstones,  for 

bruising  or  grinding  oats>  inc.         •  *      -        24       12 

62*  In  the  second  plate  the  upper  story  for  the  mill- 
stones -  -  -  -  ?♦      12 

83.  The  upper  stories  for  the  horse-track  -  fn\     27i 

A  Particular  Description  of  some  Articles  in  the  References  to  the 

foregoing  Plan* 

A  —  Dividing  the  standing  for  ten  horses  into  three  stables, 
may  perhaps  appear  to  many  people  a  needless  expense  ;  but,  hav«- 
ing  once  nad  trie  misfortune  of  an  infectious  disorder  breaking 
out  in  a  stable  tliat  held  twenty  horses,  I  was  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  congregating  such  a  number  into  one  place. 
Mr  James  Clerk  (farrier  to  his  Majesty  for  Scotland)  m  his 
Treatise  on  Horses,  published  in  1787,  points  out  many  disv 
advantages  attending  it :  besides,  the  collecting  many  servants  in 
one  stable,  often  occasions  great  neglect,  and  affords  them  the 
means  of  caballing  together,  which  the  divisions  prevent ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  pass-key,  tlie  master  can  superin^- 
tend  all  tlie  stables,  with  as  great  ease  as  if  they  were  not  di- 
videil. 

The  racks  in  farmers'  stables  commonly  lean  forwards,  and  the 
spars  are  made  flat,  and  of  fir,  and  only  nailed  to  the  top  and 
bottom  rails,  so  that  they  are  quickly  destroyed  \  whereas,  the 
racks  ought  to  be  placed  upright ;  and  I  think  it  is,  at  the  long-run, 
more  economical  to  have  the  spars  or  rundles  made  of  well  turnr- 
ed  a;>h  or  beech,  most  of  which  should  turn  in  deep  sockets, 
which  enables  the  horses  to  pull  out  the  hay  or  straw  with  more 
ease.  jNIiny  horses  have  a  bad  trick  of  pulling  out  their  fodder, 
and  letting  it  fall  beneath  tlieir  feet :  in  order  to  prevent  this, 
some  new  forms  of  racks  and  mangers  have  been  contrived. 
There  is  one  mentioned  in  the  communications  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  by  Mr  Beatson  (vol.  I.  p.  20.) ;  but  these  I  cannot 
recommend  j  for  I  have  found  that,  instead  of  saving  the  hay, 
there  was  more  of  it  wasted,  than  by  the  old  form.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  new  kind  invented  by  a  spirited  American  farmer,  Mr 
William  West  of  Philadelphia  county,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
inore  efficacious.  (78th  page  of  the  1st  edition  of  the  Complete 
jQrazier,  published  by  Crosby  &  Co.  Paternoster  Row,  in  1805.) 

'I'he  pavement  in  the  stalls  are  often  made  too  steep.  Mr  Beat- 
son. 
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son,  in  his  paper  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  gives  it  as  his  opinion^ 
that  *  horses  ought  to  stand  as  nearly  on  a  level  as  possible  ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  reason  whatever  to  the  contrary,  unless  that  of 
carrying  off  the  moisture  i  which,  I  hope  to  show,  may  be  much 
more  effectually  done  by  paving  the  stalls  level,  than  in  the  com- 
mon way :  nothing  can  be  wqrsc  for  a  horse's  heels,  than  to  make 
him  stand  always  oh  a  slope  or  declivity.  It  not  only  occasions 
grease,  cracks,  scratches,  &c.  but,  by  keeping  the  tendons  and 
sinews  of  his  pastern  joints  in  a  constant  state  of  extension, 
causes  a  stiffness  in  those  joints,  which  must  prevent  the  free  use 
of  them. 

*  The  method  I  would  recommend  is  this  : — Suppose  A,  B,  C, 
D,  (plate  2d)  the  ground-plan  of  a  stall.  A  B,  is  the  inner  end, 
to  which  the  horse  is  fastened.  Let  it  be  paved  on  a  level  from 
A  to  D,  and  B  to  C,  leaving  in  the  middle  a  small  drain,  E,  F, 
G,  H,  extending  to  within  about  diree  feet  of  the  inner  end  of 
the  stall.  Tliis  drain  to  be  seven  or  eight  inches  wide  at  top,  and 
to  form  an  angle  at  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  cross  section,  fig.  3. 
The  bottom  of  the  inner  end,  at  G  H,  to  be  only  about  three  in- 
ches deep,  and  to  slope  from  thence  outwards,  as  much  as  conve- 
niently may  be,  to  conduct  the  moisture  at  the  main  drain  at  D, 
shown  in  the  longitudinal  section,  fig.  4.  into  which  all  the  stall- 
drains  empty  themselves. 

*  These  stall-drains  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  two-inch 
plank,  having  as  many  holes  as  possible  bored  through,  and  made 
so  as  to  be  easily  raised  up  when  necessary,  to  clean  it,  or  wash 
it  below. 

*  ThQ  main  drain  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  stall,  as  at 
D,  or  in  any  other  convenient  place,  for  conducting  away  the 
moisture  into  a  reservoir.  If  at  the  end  of  the  stall,  it  should 
not  be  nearer  than  two  feet ;  otherwise  the  stale  of  mares  might 
not  at  once  get  into  it,  unless  the  pavement  without  the  stall 
were  made  to  decline  towards  the  drain,  which  need  not  be  above 
six  or  seven  inches  wide  at  top,  and  should  likewise  be  covered 
with  planks  full  of  holes. 

*  It  must  be  obser\'ed,  tfiat  the  pavement  or  floor  of  the  stall, 
instead  of  being  perfectly  level  across,  should  decline  about  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  from  each  side  towards  the  stall-drain  j  a  de- 
clivity which  will  not  be  perceivable,  but  will  prevent  any  water 
**nreading  towards  the  sides,  in  case  it  does  not  fall  immediately 

ntr  *he  drain. 

*^he  advantages  of  this  sort  of  stall  are,  that  the  horse  al- 
^  dys  stands  upon  a  level ;  and,  consequently,  will  be  less  liable  to 
disorders  in  his  feet  or  heels ;  that,  as  horses  generally  stale  about 
Ke  mid'^^'    V    ^  -">'',  an-'  j»*^  the  bottom  of  the  stall-drains  may 

have 
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have  a  much  greater  descent  than  can  be  given  to  the  floor  of  a 
stall,  the  urine  will  be  carried  ofF  immediately  without  spreading 
to  either  side,  as  must  be  the  case  in  the  common  mer]K)il ; — for 
which  reason,  horses  may  be  kept  dry  with  less  litter  it  r^  quired.  * 
Similar  drains  maybe  made  in  the  ox-stalls,  &c.  ^^h:d^v/ouId 
keep  them  uncommonly  dry. 

It  is  imagined,  that  the  additional  quantity  of  urine  tha  / ould 
•be  collected  by  these  drains,  would  in  a  great  part,  if  not  iv  tally, 
defray  the  extra  expense  of  making  them. 

B  —  Mr  Marshall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  takes 
notice  of  an  excellent  cheap  hay-chamber,-  made,  in  tliat  ce'»t brated 
county,  with  clay  and  rods.  (See  minute  15.  in  the  22d  page  of 
the  2d  vol.) 

*  It  measjjred  six  yards  by  eight,  or  forty-eight  square  yards. 

*  It  took  three  hundred  splints  (alder  and  willow  rods,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  down  to  that  of  his  thumb),  at 
Is.  6d.  -  -  -  -  *  L.  0  4  6 
Three  loads  of  clay  (casting  and  carriage  about) 
A  waggon-load  of  straw  -  -  - 
Five  days  of  a  bricklayer  and  labourer,  at  2s.  6d. 
One  ditto  to  plaster  it  when  it  was  dry  on  the  under 

side  -  .  -  -  - 

Total,  L.  1     6     0 

Or  64d.  a  yard  square. 

*  N.  B.  The  price,  by  measurement,  for  labour  alone,  is  ijd. 
a  yard,  which  is  a  great  deal  too  much. 

*  liiis  floor  was  made  in  the  following  manner. 

*  The  rods  being  trimmed  ^namely  the  twigs,  and  tops  taken 
off),  they  were  laid  across  tne  joists,  as  close  to  each  other  as 
possible.  If  crooked,  they  were  "  crippled  ;  "  had  a  chop  in 
the  crooked  part  with  a  hook  or  hatchet,  so  as  to  make  them 
touch  every  joist,  a3  well  as  each  other  ; — no  nails  or  other  con- 
finements. 

*  The  clay  being  well  soaked  with  water,  the  principal  part  of 
it  was  mixed  with  long  wheat  straw  ^  which  was  well  worked  into 
it,  by  tlie  means  of  a  horse  or  man  treading  it,  and  by  racking  it 
about  with  a  turnip-hook ;  the  rest  made  mortarrwise,  with  si 
small  quantity  of  short  straw. 

*  The  rods  being  bedded,  and  the  clay  prepared,  the  dauber 
laid  a  plank  across  the  rods  to  prevent  his  misplacing  them  with 
his  feet ;  and,  standing  on  this,  laid  on  a  thick  coat  of  the  strawy 
clay,  so  as  to  cover  the  thickest  of  the  splints  about  an  inch  thick, 

*  ^ith  a  dung-fork,  working  it  well  between  the  crevices  of  the 
rods^  and  makipg  it  as  level  on  the  top  as  that  rough  tool  would 

make 
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make  it.  This  done,  he  went  over  it  again  witli  the  mortar-claj 
(still  standing  on  his  plank),  and  gave  it  a  thin  finishing  coat  witn 
a  trowel.  Ihe  thickness  of  the  rods,  and  the  two  coats  of  clay, 
is  about  three  inches ;  the  thinner  they  are,  the  sooner  tbcy  dry  ; 
and  the  lighter  they  are  for  the  joists  and  timbers* 

*  Where,  from  the  uncouthness  of  tlie  rods,  the  clay  is  foiced 
through  between  tliem,  the  dauber,  with  a  hoc,  cut  it  off  level 
with  the  rods  on  the  under  side  i  and,  for  this  purpose,  drew  hit 
hoe  over  every  part  of  it— a  job  quickly  done. 

*  In  the  spring,  when  the  floor  is  perfectly  ^ry,  it  is  intended 
to  be  plastered  on  the  under  side,  to  cover  the  roils,  and  give  it  a 
parlourabk  appearance.     This  will  take  about  a  day's  work. 

*  A  clay  floor  is  preferable,  in  two  respects,  to  a  boarded  one ; 
it  is  cheaper  and  tighter.  Boards,  except  tliey  are  well  seasoned, 
and  witliout  they  are  pbughed  and  tongued,  and  laid  down  at  a 
greater  expense  than  can  be  bestowed  on  a  farmer's  hay-chamber, 
will  let  the  dust  and  seeds  through  upon  the  horses  and  harness  ; 
afi^hereas  day  renders  it  as  tight  as  lead. 

'  Mentioning  my  doubts  to  the  workman  as  to  its  duration, 
observing  that  the  rods,  I  was  afraid,  would  soon  rot,  he  answer- 
ed, that  did  not  signify,  for,  if  the  straw  was  well  worked  in  the 
clay,  the  floor  will  remain  firm  thougii  the  rods  be  rotten. 

*  Mr  John  Baker  of  Southreps,  whose  opinion  in  this  case  is 
decisive,  corroborates  the  idea  of  clay  floors  being  preferable  to 
boarded  ones,  and  of  their  lasting  a  great  number  of  years. ' 

These  hay  chsunbers  over  tlie  stables  aflford  great  conveniences, 
and  the  floor  itself  is  procured,  according  to  Mr  Marshall's  ac^ 
count,  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  They  would  be  equally  con- 
venient over  the  cattle  houses ;  but  the  additional  expense  of  six 
or  seven  feet  of  more  walling  will  probably  preclude  them  (now  that 
building  is  so  very  high)  from  general  use ;  otherwise  they  would 
greatly  contribute  to  show  off  the  fat  cattle  to  iuivantage ;  for  too 
great  a  height  over  the  cattle  makes  them  appear  far  below  tlicir 
real  value. 

C  —  The  stakes  to  which  the  cattle  are  tied,  are  placet?  as 
aiear  the  sides  of  the  stalls  as  will  admit  them  to  lye  down  with 
.case,  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  prevent  them  from  interfering  with 
each  other's  food.  They  axfi  tied  up  by  chains  fafteried  to  a  angle 
^Mig  ;  but  ihc  ring  ought  not  to  be  either  a  cirde  or  perfect  oval, 
otherwifc  they  wiii  not  run  cafily  up  or  down  the  ilakes  ;  the 
ring  ought  to  be  made  fomething  of  the  fame  iliape  with  tlut 
given  in  the  copperplate,  with  a  fwivcl  at  tjie  top.  TliC  part  of 
;he  band  that  rcils  upon  the  neck  ought  to  be  made  of  Itrong 
leather,  or  broad  web-girting,  lined  with  foft  leather,  fo  as  W 
perr^^^  if  tn  b^  r^^adil^  cut  t^^'-ougli,  in  cafe  of  any  accident. 

The 
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The  length  of  the  hdtf  ftalb  Ihould  be  about  thr^e  feet  from 
the  otitfide  of  the  ftakes. 

D  —  Mr  Matfhall^  in  hta  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkfhlre,  page 
142.  of  the  firft  Tolttmey  defcribes  thefc  cifterns. 

'  III  this  diftriO)  water  ciftern»  are  growing  into  generalufe, 
efpecially  in  upland  fitiiations.  I  have  feen  an  mfliance  where  the 
dwelHng-houfe  alortey  affords  itio^e  thati  a  fufRciency  of  water 
for  every  ufe  of  the  family ;  nor  is  it  the  conveniency  of  having  a 
conftant  fuppty  of  water  always  at  handj  which  atone  conftitute* 
the  utility  01  water  ciftcrns.  .♦ 

*  Rain-water  prefetved  in  quantity  tindct  ground  is  pure  and 
palatable  in  a  fuperior  degree ;  cool  in  fumrner,  v/arm  in  winter. 

*  It  is  particulafly  grateful  to  cattle,  efpecially  when  they  arc 
ill ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  tliat,  as  a  menitruum  of  aliment  ia 
general,  it  is  the  moft  wholcfome  water. 

*  The  fituation  of  a  water  cidern  is  generally  under  the  kitchetv 
or  in  a  vacant  corned  df  the  yard  neat  the  kitchen  door. ' 

The  form  of  Water  ciiterm  is  various.  The  deeper  they  are 
funk,  the  better  they  keep  the  watelr.  The  cube  is  perhups  ths 
moil  convenient  ffgute  \  but  a  double  cube  wouM  perhaps  keep 
water  better.  A  ciflem  nine  feet  cubical,  omtains  27  cubical 
yards,  or  about  60  wine  hogfheads  of  water. 

The  materials  of  water  cillerns  in  this  diftrift  are  clay,  bricks 
and  tarras. 

The  metljod  of  makhtg  has  lately  deceived  a  confiderable  in** 
provement.  When  the  art  was  lefa  knovm  than  it  is  at  prefent^ 
an  irregular  hole  was  due  ;  the  determinate  figure  of  the  cidern 
being  given  by  the  walls,  behind  which  the  clay  was  rammed* 
Ndw,  the  intended  form  of  the  cidern.  When  iinifhed,  is  given 
to  the  excavation  ^  whofe  fides  are  fquared  and  plumbed  with  the 
exactiiefs  with  which  a  wall  is  carried  up^  On  the  wall-like  face 
of  the  excavation,  the  clay  is  laid  pihfitr^vife  with  a  tro^xl,  coat 
over  coat,  two  or  three  inches  thick  ;  and  apaind  this  firm,  even 
furface  of  pladering,  the  brick  work  is  raifed.  The  bottom  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  all  cafes,  bedded  with  three  or  four  inches  thick 
of  drong  clay,  beaten  into  a  fmooth,  even,  wait- like  fubdance: 
on  this  flooring  of  clay,  a  double  fk>oting  of  bricks  laid;  and  0x1 
the  margin  of  this  the  fule  walls  are  carried  up  half  a  brick  chick* 
The  bricks,  1  believe,  are  invariably  laid  in  tarras. 

E  —  The  fodder  yard  is  funk  a  foot  below  the  cart-ways, 
fenced  with  pods  and  rails,  from  44-  to  5  feet  high  above  the  cart* 
way.  The  pods  iliould  be  from  five  to  {\x  inches  fquare,  and 
placed  in  a  rough  wooden  cafe,  (which  prefcrvcs  it  better  than  if 
fhey  ilvere  let  into  a  done  one),  which  is  funk  at  lead  fifteen  or 
cig^en  inches  below  the  furface  ;  and  the  rails  ihould  be  three 
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inches  broad  by  two.  Sparred  mangers  ought  to  be  placed  along 
the  fides  of  the  fence,  the  top  of  them  about  fix  inches  higher ; 
than  the  cart-way»  and  the  bottom  about  a  foot  above  the  fevel 
of  the  yard,  which  gives  them  a  proper  flope,  for  containing  tur- 
nips or  potatoes^  &c.  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  cut  grafs  in  the 
fummer :  they  (hould  be  about  three  feet  fquare,  including  the. 
front  pods,  of  three  or  four  inches  thicknefs,  and  placed  in  the 
lame  kind  of  wooden  cafe  as  the  outward  pods  are,  with  a  rail 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  front  pods,  and  well  fecured  to  the  high- 
er ones.  The  fpace  between  the  ports  being  (b  finall,  only  one 
animal  can  feed  at  a  time ;  which  in  a  great  meafure  prote&s  the 
weaker  from  the  ftronger  cattle,  while  eating  their  food. 

The  walls  of  the  byres,  or  ox-stalls,  need  not  be  above  seven 
feet  high.  The  doors  of  all  the  buildings  .are  made  to  open  out- 
wards, which  gives  great  room  in  the  inside  of  the  bams  and 
stables,  &c.  &C. 

They  are  hung  on  pivots,  according  to  the  Roxburgh  plan, 
having  from  four  to  six  inches  of  the  door  behind  the  pivot ;  in- 
stead of  making  the  pivot,  work  in  a  stone^  as  in  die  common 
method,  it  is  fixed  in  a  stone,  and  stands  upright  ^  and  there  is  a 
cap  for  it  in  the  hinge,  which  makes  it  turn  more  easily  j  for  no 
Jirt  or  gravel  can  get  into  it,  and,  by  impeding  its  motion,  throw 
it  off  its  centre. 

These  kind  of  hinges  require  less  iron  than  the  ordinary  ones 
of  a  proper  strength  for  outside  doors  ^  I  appreliend  that  cast 
iron  would  answer  extremely  well  for  these  hinges,  but  the  pivots 
ought  to  be  made  of  malleable  iron. 

The  improved  tile-roof  with  straw  (or,  what  is  still  better, 
reed),  placed  between  the  rafters  or  cupples,  should  be  adopted 
{vide  the  Agricultural  View  of  Clackmannanshire) :  indeed,  whe- 
ther tlie  roof  is  covered  with  tile  or  with  slate,  it  equally  gives 
warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in  summer.  Upwards  of  twelve 
years  e.  perience  has  proved  the  efficacy  of  it. 

There  is  a  new  farm-stead  recently  erected  in  an  exposed  situa« 
tion  in  tlie  parish  of  Alloa,  where  this  mode  of  placing  straw  be- 
tween the  rafters  was  made  use  of,  and  the  hurricane  of  the  25th  of 
hst  December  (1806)  did  not  displace  a  single  tile. J.  F.  E. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    TEIE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

')n  the  Cultivation  of  Potatoes^  with  Figures  of  the  ImjAements  used 

in  cultivating  titan. 

Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  send  you  an  account  of  my  method  of  cultiva£» 
^Mg  po«-^»:.c»p  -yritX  tu'*"in«.  with  a  description  of  tlie  implements  I     J 
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employ  for  that  purpose ;  and  remain^  Sir,  your  obedient  senrantf 
.  KilcalmonelljlbthJanlS^l.  Alex.  Campbell. 


CULTIVATION   TABLE    FOR   THE    IMPROVED    CULTURE   OF 

POTATOES. 


Potatoes  planted. 


From  the 


Inclusive  to  the 


Thereafter  to  receive  the  first 
/uirronvifjg. 


If  earl ij  kinds. 


if  late  kinds. 


1 7th  March 
22d  March 
27th  March 

1st  April 

5th  April 
1 0th  April 
15th  April 
20th  April 
25th  April 
■30th  April 

5th  May 
1 0th  May 
15th  May 
20th  May 
25th  May 
30th  May 

4th  June 


21st  March 
26th  March 
3 1  St  March 
4th  April 
9th  April 
14th  April 
19th  April 
24th  April 
29rh  April 
4th  May 
9th  May 
1 4th  May 
1 9th  May 
24th  May 
29th  May 
3d  June 
8th  June 


In  26  days 
In  25  davs 
In  24  days 
In  23  days 
In  22  days 
In  21  days 
In  20  days 
In  1 9  days 
In  18  days 
In  17  days 
In  16  days 
Tn  15  days 
In  14  days 
la  13  days 
In  12  days 
In  11  days 
In  10  days 


In  30  days 
In  29  days 
In  28  days 
In  27  days 
In  26  days 
In  25  days 
In  24  days 
In  23  days' 
In  22  days 
In  21  days 
In  20  days 
In  19  days 
In  18  days 
In  17  days 
In  16  days 
In  15  days 
In  14  days 


Land  that  is  very  full  of  weeds,  or  apt  to  become  hard  by 
drought,  if  planted  early  in  the  season^  may  receive  an  extra  har* 
rowing  and  ploughing,  so  as  to  divide  the  time  between  the  day 
of  planting  them  and  the  time  specified  in  tlie  table  for  the  first 
harrowing.  The  extra  liarrowing  being  so  early  in  the  season^ 
must,  on  the  very  day  in  which  it  is  given,  be  followed  by  the 
double  mould- board,  to  defend  against  frost  the  potatoes  nearly 
laid  bare  by  tlie  harrow. 

Defcription  of  the  Implements  ufed  in  the  improved  Culture  of  Puta* 

toes  and  Turnips, 

The  RoHV  Harrow, 

The  two  harrowing  pofts  A  C  &  B  D,  fig.  i.,  arc  each  in 
length  5i  feet,  and  in  thicknefs  2^  inches  fquare.    The  middle  or 

directing 
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dire Aing  pofl;  I  K,  is  fire  feet  long,  five  inches  broad»  and  if 
inches  mick,  with  iron  plating  on  the  lover  fide  to  preferve  \i 
from  wearing.  The  connecting  bars  £  F  &  G  H  are  three  inches 
broad,  and  two  Inches  thick.  They  arc  of  fuch  length  as  to  place 
the  remote  teeth  A  &  B  forty-two  inches,  and  the  near  teeth  C 
&  D  twelve  inches  afunder.  They  are  tenoned  into  the  harrow- 
ing pofts  A  C  &  B  D,  fo  as  to  be  flufh  with  their  upper  furfacci 
by  having  a  (boulder  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  tenons,  and  none 
on  the  lower  fide.  Their  other  ends  are  cut  fquare,  and  applied 
to  the  fides  of  the  middle  poft,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  means  of  four  hinges  of  the  fame  fiiape  with  door  hinges ; 
the  one  part  of  the  hinges  being  fixed  to  die  bars,  and  the  other 
part  to  the  middle  pod,  by  the  fcrew  bolts  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c*  Oi| 
account  of  the  hinges  being  fixed  on  the  upper  iide  of  the  har- 
row, and  the  fquare  ends  of  the  bars  beine  in  contadl  with  the 
middle  pod,  the  harrow  is  not  allowed  to  fold  downward,  which 
would  endanger  its  being  overfet  when  turnin?  at  the  end  of  the 
rows.  There  are  eleven  teeth  fixed  in  each  of  the  harrowing 
pods  by  fcrew  nuts.  They  are  in  length  under  the  pofts  two 
inches,  and  in  thicknefs  half  an  inch  fquare.  They  are  fix  inches 
afunder,  and  the  end  teeth  are  three  inches  from  the  ends  of  the 
pofts.  The  draught  chain  from  the  crofs  tree  to  the  harrow,  is 
fix  feet  long,  to  prevent  the  fore  part  of  the  harrow  from  rifing 
too  much ;  and  is  fixed  to  a  muzzle  upon  the  middle  poft  at  L 
The  harrow  drawn  in  the  intervals,  harrows  the  oppofite  fides  of 
two  contiguous  rows.  This  has  the  fame  effect  as  if  it  were 
drawn  upon  one  of  the  rows,  and  folded  round  it ;  with  this  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  the  firft  method,  that  one  horfe  is  fufiicient 
for  palling  the  harrow ;  whereas,  by  the  laft,  it  would  require 
two  to  prevent  it  from  ftiifting  off  the  ridge.  Befides  that,  by 
drawing  it  in  the  intervals,  it  is  not  fo  apt  to  be  interrupted  by 
ftones,  clods,  &c.  By  the  pofts  being  placed  floping  from  the 
line  of  draught,  as  in  the  figure,  all  the  teeth  in  each  poft  move 
in  feparate  equidiftant  tracks.  The  wide  end  of  the  harrow  goes 
foremoft,  as  that  method,  on  trial,  was  found  to  be  the  beft  for 
making  good  work.  One  ufe  of  this  implement  is,  to  harrow 
the  rows  intended  for  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  fmall  feeds,  im- 
mediately before  they  are  fown.  This  admits  of  fowing  them 
norc  accurately,  and  it  makes  a  fine  pulverized  bed  to  depofit 
aem  in.  This  bed  is  nearer  to,  and  therefore  more  within,  the 
'^fluence  of  the  dung  previoufly  laid  in  the  rows,  than  the  for- 
mer tops  of  the  ridges ;  which  will  accelerate  their  growth,  fo 
hat  they  will  be  in  lefs  danger  from  drought  and  vermin.  Aoo- 
h«^  life  of  this  harrow  is  to  deftroy  the  weeds  in  potatoe  crops 
---"•'''' tb''  pJ'j"»'    -^aW   ^y^^'ir  app-^^rance}  and  with  the  helprf 
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?r  implements,  to  be  afterwards  dcfcribed,  to  keep  the  land 
:  and  open.  It  likewife  removes  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
h  from  the  tops  of  the  potatoe  ridgcsi  which  expofes  the  plants 
re  to  the  influence  of  the  fun,  aiid  thereby  encourages  their 
station,  without  altogether  levelling  them,  which  would  turn 
the  plants,  or  break  oflF  their  flioots,  and  expofe  the  crop  to 
iry  from  rain,  or  the  natural  moifture  of  the  foil.  The  hat- 
'  requires  a  boy  (unlefs  the  driver  is  fo  expert  as  to  do  with- 
him)  to  guide  it,  and  to  aflift  in  turning  at  the  ends  of  the 
'3j  by  means  of  a  rope  fixed  to  a  (laple  which  is  driven  into 
middle  poft  at  L.  By  pulling  this  rope  occafionally>  he  can 
ngage  tne  harrow  from  ftoncs,  clods,  or  roots  of  grafs ; 
cb,  if  allowed  to  remain  amongft  the  hatrow-teeth,  would 
irent  its  making  good  work.  In  level  land,  the  boy  walks  in 
furrow  wherein  the  harrow  is  drawn ;  but  if  the  rows  are 
)f3  a  declivity,  he  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  eo  in  the 
"ow  immediately  above.  The  harrow  is  drawn  m  every 
It  furrow,  f.  e.  in  the  ift,  3d,  5th,  &c. ;  and  when  the  field 
;ont  over  in  this  manner,  it  does  the  remaining  ones,  viz. 
ad,  4th,  6th,  &c.  By  this  means,  the  ridse  on  each  fide 
if  equal  height ;  and  better  work  is  made  Uian  if  one  ridge 
Jy  harrowed  were  lower  than  the  other  not  harrowed, — the 
feqaence  of  going  over  the  field  by  pafiing  along  the  fur- 
s  in  the  order  of  contiguity.  The  harrow,  by  its  conftruc* 
,  adapts  itfelf  to  all  the  inequalities  in  the  height  of  the 
es  and  width  of  the  furrows ;  and  by  going  frequently  among 
n,  reduces  the  ridges  to  any  degree  of  flatnefs  reouired  % 
le,  by  having  fo  much  play,  and  being  drawn  in  the  furrow, 
icularly  when  the  horfe  goes  at  a  quick  pace,  it  is  enabled  to 
:e  out  the  ilones  and  clods  entangled  therein,  withdut  dragging 
n  along,  which  would  make  bad  work.  The  weight  bf  the 
die  or  directing  poft  keeps  it  fteady  in  the  furrow ;  and  the 
tne(s  of  the  harrowing  pofts  gives  them  mote  play,  which 
nbles  the  earth  more  effcdtusilly,  and  prevents  the  hatrow 
Q  being  fo  eafily  choked.  In  all  thefe  refpe£ls,  it  feems  to 
t  the  advantage  over  the  double  harrow  fixed  unalterably  with- 
any  play,  at  a  particular  degree  of  curvature,  and  which  if 
urn  over  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  In  May  i8or,  having  for  the 
time  feen  in  the  Bath  papers  vol.  9.  article  14.  a  dflcriptloA 
I  harrow  for  common  operations,  invented  by  Mr  Wynne, 
conftru^led  on  the  £ime  principle  with  my  row  harrow,  and 
improvement  on  the  common  harrow,  vi2.  Hoping  the  pofti 
n  th^  line  of  draught,  fo  as  to  make  all  the  teeth  go  jn  fep^ 
equidiftant  tracks,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  obferve^  that  tnj 
harrow,  and  my  improvement  on  the  common  harrow,  were 
qXm  via.  NO.  31.  U  inrentcd 
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invented  many  years  before  the  above  period ;  fo  that,  although 
RFr  Wynne  and  I  agree  in  the  general  principk',  and  nearly  m 
the  manner  of  applying  it,  yet'  we  both  have  the  merit  of  OTigi- 
irality  of  invention,  as  the  one  could  have  no  opportunity  of  copy- 
ing from  the  other.  I  am  jull  now  contriving  to  malcc  further 
improvements  on  the  liarrow  for  common  operations.  If  fuc- 
cefsful,  I  may  at  fomc  future  period  communicate  to  you  the  rcfult 
of  my  endeavours. 

The  Hy4'. 

The  hoop,  fig.  'J.  is  a  bar  t^f  iron  tJircc  feet  eight  inches  long ; 
two  inches  broad,  aud  one  fourth  inch  thick.     It  is  bent  in  a  se- 
micircular form,  so  as  to  Iiave  its  end?  A  and  B  two  feet  asunder. 
Before  it  io  boiir,  the  side  rntciKicd  for  the  fore  edge  is  tapered 
thin  from  C  to  D,  wliich,  along  the  curved  line  C  E  D,  is  about 
three  feet  in  Ionr»t!i.     The  ends  A  and  B  nro  fixed  ^-itli  ridges  in 
mortises  made  at  the  extremities  ot  two  posts,  three  feet  long  and 
three  inches  thick,  th-.^  fore  parts  of  which  arc  fixed  with  hinges  to 
th6  sides  of  a  plough-beam  ;  Or  the  ends  may  be  rounded  and 
screwed,  and  tixed  in  the  posits  with  screw-nuts.     The  posts  ex- 
pand like  the  wing^  of  a  double  mould-board  plough,  and  are  fix- 
ed at  any  width  required   in   the   san>e  manner.     By  this  means 
they  will  receive  lioop=;  r  f  different  dimensions  to  suit  the  differ- 
ent widtli  of  rows ;  or  the  Iioop  may  be  attached  to  the  beam  in 
the  following  manner.     Three  inches  df  each  end  ate  folded  in- 
ward in  the  direction  of  C  M  and  D  L,  and  rivctted  by  the  pins 
H  and  K  to  a  bar  of  iron  C  D,  which  is  two  feet  long,  three 
inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.     Into  this  bar  is  rivettcd  at 
G  a  stalk  F  G,  six  inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  one  half  inch 
thick,  which  is  inserted  into  a  mortise  in  the  end  of  the  beam 
three  inches  from  its  hind  part,  and  retained  there  by  wedges. 
Different  sizes  of  hoops  may  be  made  in  this  way  likewise,  but 
each  of  them  will  require  a  separate  cross-bar  and  stalk.     To 
balance,  however,  tliis  consideration,  they  do  not  require  the 
side-posts,  hinges,  and  stretchers,  which  are  necessary  in  the 
other.     Tlie  ends  A  and  B  of  the  hoop,  in  the  one  way  of  mak- 
ing it,  and  the  stalk  F  G,  in  the  other,  ate  bended  to  allow  the 
hoop  to  slope  backward  on  tlie  lower  side.     This  makes  its  cut- 
ting edge  point  more  to  the  bgttom  of  the  furrow,  and,  when 
iraised  up  a  Jjttle,  it  is  more  easily  disengaged  from  the  tough 
roots  of  weeds  which  have  not  been  cUt  by  it.     The  beam  has 
plough  handles  fixed  to  it  \  and  it  has  a  wheel  at  the  fore  part 
cTAeven  inches  in  diameter.    The  wheel  has  a  stalk  two  inches  and 
a  half  broad)  and  half  an  inch  thick,  which  rises  fifteen  inches 

.Mve  th^  wheel.    This  stalk  passes  through  the  bcam^  and 
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through  an  iron  band  three  inches  broad'  driyen  upon  it  near  its 
fore  part  The  beam  is  raised  or  lowered  upon  the  sulk^  and 
fixed  at  any  height  required  by  a  bolt  screwed  into  the  iron 
band,  and  passing  through  the  half  of  the  beam  to  the  stalk, 
against  which  it  presses  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  through 
the  beam.  In  turning  at  the  ends  of  the  Ituid,  the  hoop,  by  lift- 
ing up  the  handles,  is  raised  from  the  ground.  The  chief  use  of 
this  implement  is  to  pulverize  the  earm  left  in  the  intervals  of 
horse-hoed  crops  by  the  pariug**hoe  plough,  before  it  is  returned 
to  the  plants  by  the  double  mould-board.  It  will  likewise  nearly 
fill  up  the  deep  furrows  left  by  the  double  mould-board  betweea 
turnip  rows,  where  danger  is  apprehended  to  shoep  from  leaving 
them  open. 

The  strake  A  B,  %•  3.  is  a  well  smoothed  deal  of  hard  ^sh^ 
five  feet  long,  six  inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick.  Tlie 
wooden  supporters,  C  D  and  £  F,  joined  to  it  by  screw-bolts,  are 
inserted  into  mortises  in  the  hind  bar  of  a  car  frame,  through 
which  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  fixed  at  any 
place  required  by  wedges.  The  car  has  plough  handles,  which 
enable  the  operator  to  press  upon  the  strake  when  drawn  by  a 
horse  going  in  the  furrows  of  horse-hoed  crops,  so  as  to  remove 
a  few  inches  of  earth  at  the  same  time  from  the  tops  of  two  con- 
tiguous rows.  This  is  done  to  potatoes  some  time  after  they  are 
planted;  sn^  to  rows  intended  for  turnips,  before  the  seed  is 
sown.  It  is  called  a  strake,  from  the  resemblance  it  has  in  its 
operation  to  the  instrument  called  by  that  name  in  Scotland, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  upper  edge  ot  the  measures  for  grain,  to 
remove  the  overplus  grain  from  them,  and  thereby  to  reduce 
their  contents  to  a  flat  surface.  The  strake  must  be  raised  from 
the  ground,  by  lifting  up  the  handles  when  coming  roimd  upon 
the  head  ridge.  It  was  tried,  fixed  to  the  hind  part  of  a  plough** 
beam,  having  a  small  wheel  at  the  fore  part  of  the  beam.  But 
wheu  used  ui  this  manner,  it  could  not  without'  difficulty  be 
made  to  press  equally  on  two  contiguous  ridges,  if  one  was  high«> 
er  than  the  other,  from  the  rows  bciiij^  across  a  declivity,  or  from 
any  other  cause.  It  had  not  this  defect  when  'fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  car. 

77ie  Pulverizer. 

The  pulverizer,  fig.  6.  is  a  bar  of  iron  tlirec  feet  long,  tkr^e 
inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  tliick.  It  is  connected  with'  a 
plough-beam  and  handles,  by  means  of  two  iron  sheatbs,  which- 
ars  nv«tted  into  the  iron  sole  at  £  and  G,  and  fixed  in  mortises 
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hi  the  beam  by  bolts  and  wedges.  By  this  method  of  fixing,  ft 
can  easily  be  taken  6ut  of  the  beam  to  be  repaired  or  sharpeneil. 
The  sheaths  are  of  ^uth  length  as  to  make  the  beam,  before  anJ 
behind,  of  the  samc^  height  with  the  beams  of  the'  common 
ploughs,  and  of  su^h  thickness  as  to  make  them  jsiifficiehtly 
strong.  ITie  fwo  feathers,  A  B  and  B  D,  are  each;  twenty-^wo 
inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  They 
are  first  welded  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  Wright's  square  ;  and  ifterwards  welded  in  the  direction  of  the 
diagonal  of  the  square  to  the  point  of  the  iron  sole  at  B.  Their 
outer  edges  are  made  thin  and  sharp,  for  cutting  the  earth  and 
roots-  of  weeds  ;  and  they  are  curved  upwards  towards  D  and  A, 
until  the  outer  corners  arc  brought  within  twenty-four  inches  of 
each  other.  The  skeleton  of  a  double  mould-board  plough,  with- 
out boards,  with  a  narrow  iron  head,  covered  by  an  iron  sole 
piece,  and  with  a  sock  to  which  are  attached  tlie  feathers 'in 
fig.  6.  wiU  make  a  ilnorc  durable,  though  more  expensive/  pul- 
verizer, tham  fhc  one  above  described.  'Iliis  implement,  in  stiff 
soil,  pre]>ares  the  wa^  for  the  doable  mould-board.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  horse-hord  crops,  it  scoops  out,  pulverizes,  and  scat- 
ters the  mould ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  tlic  paring  plough^ 
keeps  it  free,  open,  and  clear  frond  wcx^ds^  until  the  plants  axe 
ready  for  being  earthed  up. 

if  .. 
Par'mg'Hoc  PUughf  lf.i\ 

I  send  you  the  foUovinng  directions  forinaking  tlie  paring  plate 

for  the  paring-hoe  plough,  and  the  erect  feather,  M-hich  supplies 

fhe  place  of  a  coulter  on  the  plough  for  common  operations,  in  the 

expectation  of  bringing  those  implements  into  more  general  use. 

For  tlie  paring  plate  take  a  wooden  pattern  F  M  D  E,  fig.  4,  .being 

a  thin  deal,  eight  indies  broad  *,  E  D  forms  an  angle  of  45  deg. 

witli  D  I,  the  plane  of  the  sole  of  the  sock ;  F  M  has  the  same 

slope  with  the  fore  part  of  the  sheath  K  H,  but  projects  half  an 

incn  beyond  it  when  D  is  at  the  point  of  the  sock.    Apply  D  M, 

^he^sole  of  the  pattern,  to  D  I,  the  sole  of  the  sock ;  and  with  a 

liicce  of  chalk  draw  the  line  D  H  on* the  upper  side  of  the  socki 

lud  produce  the  line  to  G«    This  direction  will  do>  whatever  id 

he  size  of  the  sock.    Then  D  G  F  E  D  innll  be  the  shape  of  the 

i"on  paring-plate.     It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  anjd  cut 

\n  such  a  manner  as  to  have  a  projecting  part,  A  B  C  D,  four 

nches  long  and  one  inch  broad,  to  which  tlie  under  side  of  the 

lock  is  welded  at  its  point.     The  phtc  is  then  folded  up,  so  as  to 

lave  its  under  side  I)  H  G  leaning  upon  the  back  of  the  sock  on 

>i»  lanilsici'*^  and  both  their  landsides  in  the  same  plane.     The 

-.g^  T    :'>  '9  tfincred  lilf**  hat  of  ^  rpnU-r  towards  the  land- 
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side}  except  near  the  point  D,  which  must  be  left  thick  till  after 
that  iteration}  for  fear  of  burning  it  by  the  welding  heat.    The 
hind  part  F  G  is  likewise  made  thin,  that  it  may  be  in  the  same 
plane  witli  the  laiidside  plating  on  the  ploudi.    The  end  F  G 
projects  half  an  inch  beyond  the  fore  part  of  me  sheath,  and  is  in 
close  contact  with  it.    This  is  better  tliaii  attempting  to  cut  the 
line  F  G,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  fore  edge  of  the  sheath,  which,  if 
not  done  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  would  either  prevent  the 
sock  from  being  sufficiently  driven  upon  the  plough,  or  leave  an 
opening  between  the  plate  and  the  sheath^  uito  which  earth  and 
small  roots  of  weeds  would  be  constantly  insinuating  themselves. 
Besides  the  above  perpendicular  plate,  the  sock  of  the  paring  hoe 
plough  has  a  horizontal  featlicr,  nine  inches  broad,  for  cutting  the 
roots  of  weeds,  and  pulverizing  tJie  earth  between  the  rows.  Two 
of  tlioso  socks,  on  two  ploughs  connected  by  cross-bars  passing 
tlirough  both  beams,  and  having  only  one  handle  to  each  beapij 
will  remove  the  earth  from  both  sides  of  the  row  at  once,  and  an- 
swer tliat  purpo!<c  better  than  the  coultcrpd  ploughs  which  are 
made  double  in  the  above  manner  *,  as  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
two  coulters,  are  more  apt  to  be  impeded  by  any  obstacles  i]i  their 
way.     In  this  metliod  two  horses  are  necessary,  to  prevent  tl\e 
plough  from  cutting  across  the  row.    In  level,  well-prepared  land, 
and  in  the  h^iids  of  a  very  expert  ploughman,  (notwitlistanding 
tlic  awkwardness  of  his  being  obliged  to  walk  stride-legged  witli  a 
foot  ill  each  furrow)  I  have  seen  the  double  paring  plough  make 
very  tolerable  work.     But,  in  other  circumstances,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  imperfect  implement,  as  it  must  always  be  held  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  else  one  of  tlie  socks  will  be  thrown  out 
of  the  soil,  and  therefore  cannot,  Ukc  tlie  single  plough,  be  leaned 
upon  to  the  right  or  left,  in  order  to  push  stones  and  clods  out  of 
its  way,  instead  of  carrying  them  for^'ard,  to  the  evident  danger 
of  the  young  plants,  or  to  counteract  any  tendency  it  may  have 
to  go  out  of  its  direction  by  the  obstacles  it  meets  witli,  or  by  any 
deviations  of  flu?  horses  from  their  proper  course.     Perhaps  the 
superiority  of  the  work  performed  by  tlie  single  plough,  and  its 
paring  the  earth  and  weeds  clear  away  from  tlie  plants,  without 
any  danger  of  creating  blanks  in  tlieni,  with  its  req.uiring  but  one 
horse,  will  more  than  compensate  the  saving  of  time  and  labour, 
by  using  two  ploughs  joined  together. 

Fig.  5,  a  b  J  /',  is  the  erect  feather,  which  may  be  made  to  sup- 
ply tlie  pl:ico  of  the  coulter  on  any  plou^;h  for  common  opera- 
tions. It  is  ;i  bar  of  iron  14?  inches?  loag,  */i  incJies  broad  at  tlio 
lower  end,  aiul  tapered  to  one  inch  at  the  upper  eiui.  The  side 
/» ^  is  formed  into  .i  rutting  edge  towards  the  landside  as  far  as  gy 
Jbc/ore  it  i«  joined  to  tlic  sock,  ana  from  g  ^o  e  afterwards,  for  the 
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reasons  mentioned  in  tlie  directions  for  making  the  paring  plate. 
The  angle  a  b  d  h  2,11  angle  of  45  degrees ;  it  is  welded  to  the 
under  side  of  the  sock^  so  that  the  line  ef^  which  is  an  inch  from 
h  d^  will  correspond  with  the  iandside  of  the  sock*     It  is  then 
folded  up  along  the  Iandside  of  the  sock,  so  as  to  be  perpen« 
dicular  to  the  sole  of  the  plough.    When  intended  for  ploughine 
tough  sward,  it  is  welded  so  as  to  have  its  point  as  far  advanced 
as  the  point  of  the  sock.     When  intended  for  ploughing  in  land 
abounding  with  loose  stones,  the  plough  will  go  the  more  steadily 
by  having  the  point  of  the  sock  advanced  three  or  four  inches  be<- 
fore  the  erect  feather.    The  upper  part  of  the  erect  feather  can 
be  made  a  much  sharper  and  thinner  wedge  than  the  part  of  the 
coulter  which  corresponds  to  it  in  other  ploughs  ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  fitter  for  cutting  such  roots  as  slide  up  along  its  edge* 
The  erect  feather,  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  coulter,  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  editors  of  Encyclopxdia  Britannica  [see  the  article 
PlougK\  to  be  weaker  than  the  coulter  itself,  and  more  easily  twisted 
from  its  proper  place.    This  objection,  however^  those  gentlemen, 
upon  a  comparative  trial,  would  have  found  to  be  completely 
without  foundation.     The   sock,   in   fact,  renders   the   plougA 
upon  which  it  is  used  much  stronger  than  coultered  ploughs, 
as  the  erect  feather  will  not  yield  in   the  smallest  degree  to 
a  force  which  would  either  break  the  coulter,   or  bend  it  so 
as  to  require  repair.     The  erect  feather  prevents  the  point  of  the 
sock  from  getting  far  under  flags  or  large  stones,  which  is  a  fre* 
quent  cause  of  the  breaking  of  other  ploughs,  or  of  bending  tlieir 
coulters.     In  this  sock,  as  there  is  but  one  point  exposed,  it  can 
more  easily  turn  small  stones  to  one  side,  and  pass  through  them. 
Nor  is  it  subject  to  another  inconvenience  attending  coultered 
ploughs,  which  arc  frequently  turned  out  of  their  course,  or 
thrown  out  of  the  soil,  by  stones,  roots,  &c.  getting  between  the 
sock  and  coulter.     A  plough  with  this  feather  on  the  sock,  is 
not  apt  to  be  choked  by  stubble,  rushes,  clods,  roots  of  grass, 
&c.  nor  when  ploughing  a  surface  covered  with  dung  or  other 
rough  manure.    The  parts  of  tliose,  which  in  other  ploughs  would 
stick  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  coulter  and  beam,  here  rise  along 
the  erect  feather  of  the  sock,  and  fall  over  it  oh  the  Iandside  of 
the  plough  in  regular  order,  reatly  for  being  turned  under  the 
next  furrow.     Without  seeing  it  actually  at  work,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  superiority  it  has  in  this  respect  over  other  ploughs^ 
It  will  not  choke  once  for  an  hundred  times  that  they  do;  and 
when  it  does,  it  can  be  more  ea.-jily  cleared.     The  above  pro* 
perty,  before  the  invention  of  this  sock,  seemed  to  be  a  deside» 
ratum  in  plough-m. iking,  and   cannot  be  given  to  the  coultered 
plough,  without  raising  t!ie  beam  bO  high,  and  lengtlioning  the 

sheath. 
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sheath  and  coulter  (whicli,  in  this  case,  mu«it  be  made  propor* 
tionally  thickof)  to  such  a  degree,  as  will  render  the  pjor.'jh  weak, 
heavy,  or  both,  and  thereby  produce  a  reincxiy  almost  as  bad  qs  , 
the  disease  5  nor  would  the  remedy,  after  all,  be  effectual,  as  it  will 
not  prevent  chdcing  between  the  coulter  -^wd  sheath.     This  sock 
is  lighter  and  cheaper,  having  much  Icvss  iron  in  it,  antl  easjcf 
made,  than  the  sock  and  coulter,  with  the  apparatus  of  wedj^es 
and  pJate  for  the  coulter  hole,  which  accompany  the  latter.     It 
saves  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  hammer  for  altering  wedges  \  and 
of  carrying  and  constantly  using  ;in  instrument  for  clearing  away 
the  stubble ;  as  well  as  the  time  consumed  in  those  operations^    It 
is  not  equally  liable  with  coultered  ploughs,  to  be  afiectod  by  the 
blunders  of  ignorant  ploughmen,  who  frequently  place  the  coulter 
improperly,  so  as  to  make  bad  workj  and  occasion  more  resistance 
to  the  draught.     And  it  saves  the  expense  and  waste  of  time  oc- 
casioned by  the  frequent  breaking,  bending  and  repairing  of  tho 
coulter,  as  well  as  by  the  breaking  of  tlie  beaux,  which,  in  coul- 
tered ploughs,  is  much  more  liable  to  such  a  disaster.     It  was  I  v 
who  suggested  to  the  late  Mr  Small  the  idea  of  the  cast-iron 
^eath   used   on  liis  plough,   ami  which  is  jiow   so  generally 
adopted.     But  a  still  greater  improvement,  as  it  adds  equally  to 
strength  and  durability,  and  more  to  smoothness,  which  are  most 
important  advantages  in  the  construction  of  the  plough,  has  been 
made  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Cook,  as  mentioned,  but  not  particularly 
enough  described,  in  the  5tli  volume  of  tlie  Bath  Papers.    I  allude 
to  the  making  the  landside  and  mouldboard  of  cast-iron  all  in  one 
piece,  with  a  plug  for  fixing  on  the  sock  or  share.     One  of  those 
bodies,  if  it  has  the  proper  shape  and  dimensions,  added  to  the 
sock  and  muzzle  invented  by  me,  and  the  necessary  wood  work, 
would  probably  make  a  more  complete  plough  than  has  been  hi- 
therto known. 

Culture  of  Pcftatoes. 

The  potatoe  land  is  repeatedly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  until 
made  sufficiently  fine.  Some  land  will  be  more  so  with  two 
ploughing^,  than  otlier  land  M'ith  four.  The  first  ploughing 
is  given  in  the  beginning  of  winter ;  and  the  last  immediately 
before  planting  the  potatoes.  After  tlie  last  ploughing,  the 
plough  goes  round  every  ridge,  and  turns  a  furrow  from  each 
side.  -This  makes  it  easier  for  the  crobs-harrowing,  which  follows^ 
to  fill  up  tlie  furrows,  so  as  to  make  tlicm  level  with  t!ie  ridges  j 
after  which,  straight  parallel  furrows,  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder, 
are  opened  up  by  a  double  mouldboard  plough,  pulled  by  one 
stout  horsej  going  twice  in  tlie  same  track  5  the  firbt  time  down 
hill,  if  the  land  is  sloping.     Or  the  plough  may  go  first  up  hill, 
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giving  it  little  depth  by  the  muzzle,  so  as  merelv  to  line  out  the 
direction  of  the  furrow,  which  is  opened  to  its  lull  depth  when 
returning  down  hill.     Tho  dungrcarts  are  then  introduced  i  the 
horse  going  in  one  furrow,  and  the  cart-wheels  in  the  furrow  on 
each  side.    The  driver  walks  behind  the  cart :  and,  with  a  crook- 
ed|  three-pronged  fork,  draws  the  dung  out  of  the  cart,  and  leaves, 
ifi  small  heaps,  in  the  row  the  horse  goes  in,  a  sufficiency  for  it 
and  the  row  on  each  side.     The  heaps  are  divided  by  women  and 
children  among  the  rows  ^  and  spread  in  them  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible.    The  spreaders  allow  the  carts  to  keep  so  far  befoife  th'emi^ 
that  the  lyhole  allowance  of  dung  for  three  rows  is  placed  in  one 
of  them,  before  any  part  of  it  is  spread.     This  prevents  the  feet 
of  the  horses  and  tnc  cart-wheels  from  displacing  it,  after  it  is 
spread,  and  the  potatoes  can  be  laid  more  straight  and  regular  upr 
on  it.    The  termination  oiF  the  ridges  is  marked  ot}t  before  plough- 
ing, by  drawing  a  slight  furrow  with  the  plough  on  each  side  th* 
£cld ;  and  the  termination  of  the  rows  i^  marked  in  the  same 
manner,  both  before  and  after  opening  up  the  furrows  to  receive 
the  dung.     This  last  marking  prc\'ents  the  dung  and  potatoes  from 
being  placed  too  far  out  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  upon  the  thin 
earth  carrieil  forward  by  the  plough  to  the  grass  hcadridge ;  which 
frequently  happens,  unless  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it.     Upon  the 
5lung,  the  $ets  consisting  of  middle-sized  whole  potatoes,  or  top- 
ends  of  large  ones,  are  laid  twelve  inches  asunder.     The  small 
ones  are  rejected,  lest  any  of  them  should  be  the  produce  of 
curled  plants,  which  are  apt  to  propagate  the  disease.    The  pota- 
toes and  dung  are  covered  up,  by  splitting  the  ridges  between  the 
rows  with  the  double  mouldooard"  going  twice  in  the  same  track,  the 
first  time  down  hill,  if  the  land  has  a  declivity,  and  returning  with 
little,  if  any,  load  upon  the  plough,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  correct 
any  inaccuracies  jn  the  first  opening  up  of  the  ridge,  by  which  it 
was  converted  into  a  furrow.     Or  the  plough  may  be  first  drawn 
upon  the  ridge  against  the  declivity  with  a  shallow  furrow,  so.  as 
to  eive  the  horse  firmer  footing  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  in  returning  down  hill,  when  he  is  obliged 
^o  excr|t  more  strength  in  opening  the  furrow  to  its  full  depth ;  in 
jrder  completely  to  cover  the  potatoes  on  each  side.     Opening 
:he  furrow  to  its  full  depth  against  the  declivity,  would  be  too 
jreat  ah  exertion  for  a  single  horse  ;  and  two  horses,  if  employed 
^'▼ether,  could  not  be  prevented  from  trampling  upon  and  dis- 
fiirtcing  the  dung  and  potatoes  laid  in  the  furrows,  even  if  yoked 
in  a  line,  whilst  more  trouble  in  driving,  and  a  broader  headridge 
w^ould  become  necessary.     Although  there  should  be  no  declivi- 
V,  going  twice  in  each  track  conduces  to  neatness  and  goodnesf 
J  V — ^       ^"^^  inacc'-'^c^'e*'  »n  ti^e  f^-it  journey,  are  corrected  in 
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the  second,  and  the  soil  acquires  an  additional  de^ee  of  pulveri- 
aration  by  the  more  frequent  rubbing  of  tlic  mouldboards  against 
the  sides  of  the  ridges.    ' 

Instead  of  once  harrowing  the  potatoes,  a  little  before  the  plants 
are  expected  to  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  practice  of  others  (except  tliose  who  have  with- 
in these  few  years  in  some  degree  followed  my  method,  and  found 
it  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  success),  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  partial  fallowing  might  be  given  to  a  potatoe  field,  after 
the  seed  was  in  the  ground,  according  to  the  following  plan, 
previous  to  the  operation  of  horse-hoeing  the  plants.  The  first 
harrowing  is  given  at  the  times  pointed  out  by  the  accompanying 
cultivation-table,  the  row-harrow  being  drawn  in  the  intervals 
between  the  ridges  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  stiffness  or 
foulness  of  the  soil,  or  the  quantity  of  earth  mat  has  been  thrown 
over  the  potatoes;  care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  go  so 
often  as  to  take  up  any  of  the  sets.  The  cultivation-^able  is  cal- 
culated so  as  to  give  the  first  harrowing  at  the  time  generally 
taken  by  potatoes,  to  have  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of 
jp^owth  from  them  under  the  surface,  in  a  moorish  soil,  and  high 
situation,  in  the  climate  of  Kintyre.  But  every  farmer  ougnt 
to  make  a  cultivation-table  for  himself,  as  the  vegetation  of  the 
crop  will  be  later  or  earlier  according  to  the  climate,  the  kind  of 
potatoe,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
inanure,  the  depth  at  which  die  seed  is  deposited,  &c.  The 
straJre  is  employed  in  aid  of  the  harrowing  specified  in  the 
cultivation-table,  to  remove  stones,  clods,  &c.  from  the  tops 
of  the  ridges,  and  to  flatten  them  so  much,  by  removing  part 
of  the  earth,  as  to  allow  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  have  more 
influence  in  bringing  forward  the  crop.  It  likewise  ensures  the 
potatoes  coming  up  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  directly  over 
the  place  they  were  planted  in  \  for  they  will  crow  out  at  the 
sides,  unless  there  is  a  smaller  portion  of  earth  between  them 
and  the  air  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  potatoes  arc  narrowly 
looked  at  during  the  time  of  harrowing  and  strakiug ;  and  any 
taken  up  are  carefully  replaced. 

When  the  ridges  are  in  the  above  manner  sufljciently  flattened 
and  pulverized,  they  are  aljowed  to  remain  in  that  state  until  a  few 
of  the  potatoes  are  beginning  to  peep  through  the  surface,  when 
the  pulverizer  is  employed  to  scoop  put  and  crumble  the  earth 
in  the  intervals,  whicn  is  immediately  throuTi  over  the  ridges  by 
the  double  mouldboard.  In  doing  this,  the  boards  arc  extended  so 
a$  to  have  their  low  heels,  which  are  eight  inches  from  the  plane 
of  the  sole,  twenty-seven  inches  asunder ;  by  which  means  the 
earth  will  be  efl^ectually  throMrn  over  the  potatoes,  and,*  at  the 
came  time,  well  pulverized.     After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  to 
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give  time  for  smothering  die  weeds  buried  by  the  plougli^  the 
ridges  are  again  flattened  and  smoothed  by  the  harrow  and 
strakc,  without  goinp^  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  young  potatoe 
shoots.  The  design  of  delaying  this  last  ploughing,  and  the  sub- 
sequent  harrowing  and  strakingi  until  some  of  the  shoots  are 
perceived  above  the  surface  is,  that  the  soil  may  have  less  time 
to  become  foul  with  weeds,  or  hard  with  drought,  before  the 
season  of  removing  the  earth  from  the  plants  by  the  paring-hoe 
plough;  and  that  the  plants  may  have  fresh,  well  pulverized 
earth,  free  from  weeds,  to  nourish  them  from  the  first  period  of 
their  coming  above  ground.  By  these  means,  tlie  earth  removed 
from  the  tops  of  the  ridges  by  die  harrow  and  strake,  and  that  to 
be  afterwards  removed  from  their  sides  by  the  plough,  will  be  in 
better  condition  against  the  time  of  earthing  up  the  plants^  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  that  operation. 

By  this  improvement  in  the  culture  of  potatoes,  successive  crops 
of  weeds  are  destroyed,  before  they  have  time  to  make  a  network 
of  the  soil  \  the  earth  is  left  free  and  open  for  the  fibres  of  the 
potatoes  to  extend  themselves  in  search  of  food  ;  the  horsehoe- 
ing  of  the  crop,  and  the  taking  up  of  the  roots  are  rendered  ea- 
sier ;  a  great  addition  is  made  to  the  produce ;  and  the  land  is 
left  in  better  order  for  subsequent  crops.  This  method  is  of 
great  importance  where  the  land  in  which  potatoes  are  planted  is 
coarse  and  stubborn,  or  infested  with  weeds ;  or  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  manure  applied  to  the 
crop.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  where  potatoes  are  planted  early  in 
the  season  5  as  from  the  slowness  of  the  growth  of  those  which 
arc  early  planted,  the  soil  has  more  time  to  harden  and  become 
foul  with  weeds,  before  the  young  plants  make  their  appearance. 
But  even  where  none  of  those  circumstances  occur,  the  method 
here  described  will  make  ample  returns  for  the  expense  attending 
it.  Nor  is  the  expense,  after  all,  very  considerable ;  as  in  plough- 
ing, and  harrowing  between  the  ridges,  a  man  and  a  boy  with  one 
horse  (or  an  expert  driver  without  a  boy),  going  twice  in  each 
/urrow,  will  easily  do  an  English  statute  acre  in  four  hours ;  with 

he  pulverizer,  once  in  each  furrow,  an  acre  in  two  hours  \  and 
with  the  strake  (which  covers  two  ridges  at  once),  an  acre  in  one 

"our. 
In  May  and  June  1S03,  when  all  the  potatoes  in  my  neigh- 

v"  irhood  were  overrun  with  weeds,  and  the  greatest  labour  bc- 

a.^wed  on  hand-weeding  them,  my  potatoe  land,  managed  in  the 

-^"^ve  manner,  was  so  clean,  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  oc- 

.lon  for  hand-weeding,  except  in  a  few  rows,  which,  by  way 

'experiment,  were  managed  according  to  the  best  mode  of  cul- 

,iro    nqr^e     y*^C    "»f  bv  '^♦^h'"''^''. 
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When  the  plants  arc  tMi'o  or  three  inches  long,  the  earth  tod 
weeds  are  removed  from  them  by  the  paring-hoe  plough.     Thia 
implement  is  described  by  Mr  Robertson  of  Granton,  in  the  10th 
No.  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  and  is  nearly  the  same  with  the 
Argyllshire  plough  invented  by  me,  and  for  which  I  was  honour- 
ed with  a  premium  by  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland :  with 
this  difference,  that,  mstead  of  a  narrow  feather  attached  to  the 
left  side  of  the  sock,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  coulter,  it  has  a 
broad  plate  of  iron  to  answer  that  purpose ;  which,  at  the  s^me 
time,  prevents  tlie  eartli  from  falling  upon  the  young  plants, 
and  burying  them  in  the  row.     It  differs,  likewise,  in  haviiig 
a  moveable  mouldboard,  by  which  the  body  of  the  plough  can 
be  made  so  narrow,  as  to  leave  the  earth  removed  from  the  plants 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals.     In  other  respects,  it  is  of 
the  same  size  and  construction  with  the  plough  for  common  ope* 
rations.     If  made  much  lighter  or  shorter,  it  would  be  too  easily 
thrown  out  of  its  direction  by  any  impediment  it  met  with ;  and 
the  removing  the  earth  and  weeds  from  the  plants  requires  so 
little  force,  that  tlie  plough  may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be 
made  of  such  weight  and  dimensions,  as  will  give  steadiness  to 
its  motion.     An  old  plough,  when  judged  to  be  too  frail  for 
common  ploughing,  may  be  converted  into  a  paring-hoe  plough, 
by  fixing  a  plate  of  iron  to  the  landsidc  of  its  sock,  (according  to 
tlie  directions  given  in  the  description  of  implements),  and  by 
setting  its  mouldboard  closer  to  the  beam,  or  oy  fixing  a  move^ 
able  board  to  it.     This  plough  can  go  very  near  the  plants,  with- 
out breaking  down  the  narrow  ridge  upon  which  tliey  are  left 
standing.     By  taking  the  earth  close  away  from  the  plants,'  it  dc- ' 
stroys  die  weeds  more  completely,  and  leaves  less  occasion  for 
hand-work>  in  taking  away  the  weeds  between  the  plants  with 
the  hand  or  hand-hoe.     llie  earth,  when  returned,  will  be  more 
pulverized  and  cleaner,  where  it  is  of  most  importance  that  it 
should  be  so, — in  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  die  growing  roots. 
The  plants  will  not  sustain  any  damage  from  drought,  if  the 
plough  docs  not  go  too  deep.     The  stiff  earth,  if  left  in  contact 
with  the  plants,  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  dews  and  slight 
showers,  before  they  are  dried  up  by  the  sun.     Tiie  crumbled 
earth  gathered  in  the  intervals,  will,  by  its  own  weight,  by  winds, 
&c.  be  always  falling  into  the  furrow  made  by  die  paring-hoe 
plough.     This  crumbled  cardi  will  retain,  for  die  nourishment  of 
the  plants,  the  moisture  which  falls,  and  retain  it  the  longer  of  be- 
ing placed  in  narrow  furrows  contiguous  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
wnich,  in  some  measure,  shelter  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.    But 
to  remove  every  apprehension  as  to  danger  from  drought,  the 

hoop 
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hoop  and  pulverizer  can  return  part  of  the  earth  to  the  sides  of 
the  ridy  *i>,  whenever  the  weeds  are  rotted,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
growing" ;  which  will  happen  in  about  eight  days  after  they  are 
buried  iii  t!.e  intervals,  'this  is  much  sooner  than  the  plough 
could  be  employed  with  safety  to  raise  the  earth  towanls  £e 
plants,  as  neither  of  the  first  mentioned  implements  will  endanger 
the  plants  in  the  smallest  degree. 

In  gcrieral,  the  hoop  repeatedly  drawn  along  the  furrows,  pre- 
ceded ihc  first  time  by  the  pulverizer,  which  prepares  the  way, 
and  makes  a  track  for  the  wheel  attached,  (which  would  not 
move  so  steadily  on  the  top  of  tlie  small  ridge  in  the  inter- 
vals), will  keep  the  earth  removed  from  the  pbnts  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  a  complete  state  of  pulverization,  tmtil  it  is  re- 
turned to  them  by  the  double  mouldboard.  But  in  land  full  of 
clods,  or  infested  with  small  tough  rv>ots  of  weeds,  which  arc 
apt.  to  clog  the  cutting  edge  of  the  hoop,  its  place  will  be  effec- 
tually supplied  by  die  puhcrizcr,  (••vluch  works  without  chok- 
ing), and  by  the  paring-hoe  plough.  The  pulverizer  crumbles 
ana  sc:>tteTS  the  earth,  ana  fills  up  the  track  made  by  tlie  plough, 
without  burying  the  plants  ;  anil  the  plough  gives  it  another 
crumblinj,T  in  removing  it  again  to  the  nmldle  of  the  intervals. 
Here  it  is  not  allowed  to  rest,  (unless  it  is  stifnciently  line  and 
clean),  but  is  tossed  and  briken,  and  the  weeds  destroyed,  by 
repeating  the  above  operations,  until  tlie  crop  is  ready  for  being 
earthed  up. 

When  tlic  shortest  of  tlic  plants  are  abcnit  six  inches  long,  the 
double  mouldboard,  twice  drawn  in  ea;.h  row,  is  employed  to 
raise  the  earth  well  up  fo  their  stems,  and  to  smotlier  any  small 
weeds  that  may  be  growing  amongst  them.  This  is  done  during 
the  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  wniic  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  are  erect  with  the  cold,  which  will  prevent  them  from 
being  covered  by  tlie  earth  when  raising  it  to.  the  stems.  B-More 
the  plants  m<ci  over  tJie  intcnals,  so  as  to  render  it  improper  to 
bring  a  horse  amongnt  tjiem,  they  receive  another  pulverizing 
ind  earthing  up,  if  the  appearance  of  weeds,  or  th^  stiffness  of 
the  soil,  point  out  tlie  propriety  cf  repeating  those  operations. 
Any  weeds  that  show  themselves  after  thi*  time,  (and  they  can- 
jiot  be  many,  if  the  foregoing  method  is  followed),  are  pulled  up 
oy  the  hand.  The  roots  are  i\\\g  cjut  of  the  lovvs  by  a  three 
•rouged  fork.  One  person  working  with  th's  instrument  in  well 
cultivated  rows,  will,  in  good  soil,  give  cniploynicnt  enough  to 
two  g.:therers.  The  saving  of  time  in  taking  up  thcr  roots  by  the 
^ic  ,Si  and  harrow,  is  mere  than  balanceti  by  the  loss  sustained 
'»^    '.0  grcnt.  immber  unavcid;'bly  left  in  the  soil. 

*"  •••oM^  ^i"d^  'ift'^r  )^»»nin^  «^he  p'^^-^^-'^rs,  a"d  after  each  sub- 
sequent 
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sequent  harrowing  and  ploughing,  a  cart  goes  among  the  rows* 
ill  order  to  cart  off  the  land  the  stones  previously  gathered  into 
every  fourth  row.  They  are  likewise  gathered  off  after  the  crops^ 
preparative  and  subsequent  to  potatoes,  are  harvested.  All  stones 
above  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,^  are  an  mterruption  to 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  as  well  as  to  the  cultivation  and  taking 
up  of  the  crop.  Stones  are  particularly  troublesome,  in  plough- 
ing up  land  that  has  any  considerable  degree  of  cohesion,  arising 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  from  its  being  long  in  grass; 
as,  in  such  land,  they  are  continually  stopping  the  plou^,  or 
turning  it  out  of  its  direction,  betudes  creating  a  great  deal  of 
additional  labour  to  the  cattle,  and  to  the  ploughman. 

Potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  as  early  as  can  be  done,  without 
danger  from  frost.  The  following  advantages  attend  early  plant- 
ed potatoes.  1j/,  They  are  more  mealy }  consequently,  more 
nutritious,  and  better  tasted.  2^//,  There  is  a  greater  cnance  of 
a  dry  season  to  take  them  up  in.  If  housed  wet,  they  must  be 
dried  by  spreading  and  turning  them,  or  they  will  not  keep.  3J//, 
'Jlicrc  is  less  risk  of  their  being  lost  by  moisture  or  frost,  after 
they  are  ripe.  Any  of  them  in  the  least  degree  spoiled  from 
diose  causes,  must  be  carefully  separated  from  the  rest,  as  they 
would  infect  and  destroy  a  great  number  of  those  contiguous  to 
them.  4///i^,  The  land  can  be  ploughed  immediately  after  the  pota- 
toes are  removed,  which  will  keep  it  dry  through  winter,  and  cover 
lip  the  dung  dug  out  of  the  rows  ;  at  die  same  time  that  it  unll 
expose  tlie  seeds  and  roots  of  grass,  &c.  near  the  surface,  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  frost.  Oats  are  sown  in  spring  upon  this  fur- 
row •,  as  giving  it  another  ploughing  after  the  frost  is  over,  or 
delaying  to  plough  it  till  then,  would  bring  up  fresh  weeds  to  in- 
jure the  crop,  and  bury  the  surface  which  was  meliorated  by  ex- 
posure to  the  influence  of  the  elements. 

In  wet  land,  the  potatoes,  instead  of  being  planted  upon  th^ 
dung,  are  pushed  by  the  hand  into  the  top  of  the  row  previously 
formed  by  tlie  double  mouldboard,  and  the  holes  filled  up  by  the 
hand-hoc.  When  planted  in  this  manner,  they  do  not  admit  of 
being  harrowed  ;  therefore,  at  the  time  pointed  out  by  the  culti- 
vation-table for  the  first  harrowing,  the  rows  are  flattened  by  tlie 
roller  ;  and  when  the  potatoes  begin  to  come  through  the  surface, 
earth  is  tlirown  over  tlieni  by  tlie  double  mouldboard  preceded  bv 
the  pulverizer.  Tlie  rows  are  again  rolled  a  few  days  thereafter, 
and  remain  in  that  state  until  they  are  ready  for  the  paring-lioe 
plough.  The  rest  of  the  process  of  management  Ls  the  same  as 
xor  the  dry  land.  By  this  method,  the  potatoes,  though  not  s^o 
productive,  are  better  tasted,  and  in  less  danger  of  perishing 
trbm  moisture.  '  It  is  more  profitabje,  howeveri  than  ohjiting  iu 
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lazy  beds  ;  a  method  which  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  except 
in  corncre  inaccessible  to  the  plough,  or  in  bringing  stubborn  new 
land  into  culture,  *  '  C. 

NOTE. 

The  remainder  of  this  Essay,  viz.  On  the  Culture  of  TumipVj 
shall  be  presented  in  our  next  Number.  N- 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINB. 

On  Feeding  Cows  with  Hay  and  Oat-fbraiw. 

Sir. 

HiviNG  often  heard  it  remarked,  that  hay  afforded  nourifli- 
menc  fuperior  to  draw  of  any  kind,  when  u(ed  as  food  for  black 
cattle  or  for  horfcs,  I  devifed  the  following  experiment  for  afcer- 
taining  this  fsi£l,  on  which  I  would  beg  leave  to  a(k  your  opinion . 
how  far  it  goes  in  deciding  the  matter  at  iffue,  or  what  more  cor- 
rc£b  experiments  might  be  tried  with  that  view. 

On  4th  January  1 795,  I  began  to  give  a  milch  cow  as  much 
newly  thraftied  oat-ftraw  of  the  preceding  crop  as  fhc  chofe  to 
eat,  with  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  each  day,  and  meafured  the 
quantity  of  milk  that  was  drawn  from  her,  with  regularity.  This 
was  continued  till  the  i  ith  of  January,  when  flic  began  to  receive, 
in  lieu  of  the  oat-ftraw,  for  the  fucceeding  week,  as  much  good 
hay,  compofed  moRIy  of  rye-grafs  and  red  clover,  unthraflied, 
aad  of  the  then  laft  year's  crop,  as  flie  could  eat,  befides  the 
fame  meafure  of  potatoes  as  formerly. 

On  comparing  the  quantity  of  milk  afforded  from  thefe  difl^r- 
cnt  forts  of  food,  I  found  them  exaftly  the  fame. 
.    I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  there  are  too  many  fa£ls  that  man- 
kind take  for  granted,  without  the  fmallcft  inquiry.     Have  not 
our  fathers  believed  in  witches  and  demons,  without  the  leait  in- 
quiry ;   and  proceeded  the  length  of  burning  one  another  for 
imaginary  crimes,  founded  on  that  abfurd  belief  ?     Is  it  not  ilill 
credited  by  the  ignorant,  that  toads  and  lizards  are  venomous  rep- 
lies .^    Was  it  not  a  favourite  fubjeft  of  belief  among  many  m 
former  Jays,   that  the  Philofopher's  Stone  could  tranfmutc  all 
metals  into  gold  ;  as  certainly  as  many  bigotted  Indians  beKevC 
he  doQrinc  of  Metempfychofis,  or  as  your  correfpondent  a  •  Jar- 
Ur  Farmery '  believes  that  tar  is  a  panacea  for  his  (hecp.     But 
.s  we  have  lived  to  fee  the  difperfion  of  many  clouds  of  prejudice 
ind  error,  we  may  yet  hope  to  witncfs  tlic  difperfion  of  many 

i^nre.  Novice  Jttkior. 

■ 

At 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  SMiTHFitLD  Club,  held  at  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  December  16.  1806,  Ix>rd  William  Russell  in  the 
Chair,  in  tl^c  absence  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
President  y 

•    It  was  resolved,  lliat  the  Premiuras  and  Conditions  fol:  the 
ensuing  Christmas  Show,  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  the 
11th,  I'ith,  and  11-th  of  December  lt<()7,  be  as  follows,  viz. 
Class  I.     For  Oxen  or  Sieers  of  the  Herrfordshire  Breed* 
To  the  Owner  of  the  best  Ox  or  Steer,  ot  the  weight  of  120 
stone  or  upwards — Tvje?ity  Guineas. 

*^*  See  the  general  Conditions  following  Class  VI. 
Cla^s  II.     For  Osat  or  Steers  of  the  Lojtg-^Horned  Breed, 
To  the  Owner  cf  the  best  Ox  or  Steer,  of  the  weight  of  120 
stone  or  upwards — Tnvenhj  Gi/hwjs. 

Class  III.     For  Oxtn  or  Steers  of  the  Sh^rf-Homed  Breed. 
To  the  Owner  of  the  best  Ox  or  Steer,  of  the  weight  of  '120 
stone  or  upwards — Tivetitj^  Gul.ueas, 

Class  IV.     For  Oxen  or  Stters  of,  the  Sussex  or  Keut  Breed*- 
To  the  Owner  of  the  best  6x  or  Steer,  of  the  weight  of  120* 
stone  or  upwards — Tkvcntij  Guineas. 

Class  V.     For  Oxen  or  Steers  of  t/te  Devonshire  Breed, 
To  the  Owner  of  the  best  Ox  or  Steer,,  of  the  weight  of  120 
stone  or  upwards — Twenty  Guineas, 

Class  VI. — For  Oxen  or  Steers  of  ant/  Mixed  Breed* 
To  die  Owner  of  the  best  Ox  or  Steer,  of  the  we*ight  of  120 
stone  or  upwards — Twentu  Guineas. 

*  Also  an  additional  Ten  Guineas  to  tlie  Owner  pf'jthe  Ox  or 
Steer  wlilch  the  Judges  shall  esteem  the  best  exhibited,  in  the 
above  six  Classes. 

CC^  As  general  Conditions  of  all  the  above  six  Qasses,  it  is  re- 
quired, that  tlie  Beasts  sent  in  claim  of  the  above  Premiums^ 
have  been  worked  at  least  two  years,  ending  the  II  th  of  Octo- 
ber 1806  ;  that  thev  have  not  Dcen  put  to  fatten  previous  ta 
tliat  day  j  that  no  Cake  or  Corn  be  given  previous  to  the  1st 
of  SN.*ptember  1807  ;  tliat  the  whole  of  the  food  consumed* 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  30th  of  November  1807,  be 
certiiied  :  It  is  also  required,  tliat  the  Breed  of  each  Beast 
be  named  \  that  tlie  time  of  putting  to  feed,  and  the  state  of 
the  flesh  at  the  time,  be  certified,  undexr  the  attestation  of 
two  respectable  witnesses  of  the  facts. 
Class  VH.     For  Oxen  or  Steers  ofaty  description^  under  the  weight 

%f  120  stone* 
To  the  Owner  of  the  best  Ox  or  Steer — Ten  Guineas. 

iCr  Beasts  sent  in  claim  of  the  Premium  in  this  Class,  are  not 
expected  to  have  worked^  but  must  be  fed  without  Cake  or 

Com? 
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Com  ;  and  the  time  of  putting  to  feed,  and  the  state  of  the 
fle^  at  the  time,  must  be  certified. 
Class  VIII.     For  Cotu/,  v^Mch  have  borne  three  Calvis  at  the  least. 

To  the  Owner  of  the  best  fat  Cow — Ten  Guineas. 
Q^  Cows  sent  in  claim  of  the  Premium  in  this  Class,  must 
have  calved  in  the  year  1806  or  1807  ;  tlie  time  of  their  lasf 
calving,  and  the  time  when  dried,  to  be  certified  ;  they  must 
not  have  been  put  to  fatten  previous  to  the  1  st  of  Januart 
1807  ;  the  time  of  putting  to  feed,  and  tlie  state  of  the  flesn 
at  the  time,  to  be  certified. 

Class  IX.     For  One-^ear  old  lon^-^^Ued  Wetlier  Sheep. 

To  the  Owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  fat  Wethers — Ten  GuitteaSd 

*^*  See  the  general  Conditions  following  Class  XII. 

Class  X.     For  Two-year  old  long-RvooUed  Wetlier  Sheep. 

To  the  Owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  fat  Wethers — Ten  Guineas. 

Class  XI.     For  One^year  old  short-woolled  Wetlier  Slieep, 
To  the  Owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  fat  Weathers — Ten  Guineas. 

Class  XII.     For  Two-year  old  slwrt^tvoolled  Wetlier  Sheep. 
To  the  Owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  fat  Wethers — Ten  Guineas. 
o:>  As  general  Conditions  of  the  four  last  Classes ;  the  Pens 
of  Sheep  sent  in  claim  of  the  above  Premiums,  must  each 
contain  Three  Wethers  of  one  Man's  Breed }  and  they  must 
have  eaten  no  Cake  or  Com  :  these  facts  to  be  certified. 
Class  XIII.     For  Pigs  under  Two-years  eld. 
To  the  Owner  of  the  best  fat  Pig — Ten  Guineas. 
*^*  See  tlie  general  Conditions  at  the  end  of  the  next  Class. 
Class  XIV.     For  Pigs  under  One-year  old. 
To  the  Owner  of  the  best  fat  Pig — Ten  Guineas. 
tt>  As  general  Conditions  of  the  two  last  Classes,  the  Pigs  sent 
in  claim  of  the  above  Premiums,  must  have  their  exact  ages 
certified,  and  the  sort  of  food  consumed  by  them,  in  the 
*        Three  Months  preceding  the  show  :  both  of  mese  Premiums 
not  to  be  gained  by  one  Pig. 
Resolved,  That  every  Beast,  Sheep,  and  Pig,  intended  as  a 
Candidate  for  the  Premiums,  be  sent  into  the  Show-yard  before 
Nine  0* Clock  on  the  Morning  of  Thursdiiy  the  lOth  of  Decetnber  1807  ; 
md  that  the  Judges  of  tlie  Show  be  allowed  the  whole  of  that 
day,  without  the  admission  of  strangers,  till  the  adjudication  is 
settled,  in  order  that  due  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  Certifi- 

Resolved,  That  tlie  following  be  the  Instructions  to  the  Judges 

•  •    >.he  Show  of  1 807  : — 

^ou  arc  desired  to  decide,  which  is  tlic  best  Beast  and  Sheep 

*  each  Class ;  having  regard,  in  forming  your  judgement,  to 
jnajJf'T  of  Flesh.  light»^'*ss  of  Ofials,  and  time  of  teejing  5  alsoy 

1  to 
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• 

to  the  early  maturity  in  Shpjsp.and  Figs  •  and  likewise  in  Cattle^ 
if  not  worked. .  To  require,  tjiat  tite  Certificates  be  answerable 
to  the  requisitions  of  this  Actvertisement.  The  Owner's  Certifi- 
cate of  Feeding  to  be  Evidence,  if  not  contradicted  by  counter- 
evidence  ;  iu  which  event,  to  determine  on  the  case  from  the 
circumstances  of  it ;  but  without  reference  in  the  Adjudication  : 
your  decisions,  as  to  the  Breeds  and  live  weights  of  the  Animals, 
to  be  final;  and  that  no  Premium  be  adjudged,  in  any  case, 
where  there  shall  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  it. 

Resolved^  That  no  Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Pigs,  be  admitted  as  Can- 
Oiidatcs  for  the  Premiums,  ,thc  Owners  of  which  do  not  consent 
that  the  Club  shall  have  a  particular  return  made,  of  the  dead 
weights  of  Ofiais  and  Quarters,  immediately  on  the  AnimaFs  be- 
ing slaughtered  and  weighed  :  and  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
retain  the  Order  on  the  Treasurer^  Mr  Giblett,  for  payment  of 
any  Premium,  until  such  particulars  are  furnished  to  Mr  John 
f  ARET  {Landsw-veyor  and  Agtfii),  No.  12,  Upper  Crown  Street, 
Westminster,  in  order  to  their  being  by  him  laid  before  the 
public. 

Resclvedf  Tliat  no  Cattltf,  Sheep,  or  Pigs,  be  received  into  the 
Show-yard,  without  Certificates  delivered  with  them,  (not  mixing 
tlic  particulars  of  Animals  in  different  Classes  in  the  same  paper  J, 
scaled  up,  and  directed  to  the  Judges  for  the  year :  and  that  no 
more  thun  two  Beasts  or  PigSj,  or  one  Pen  of  Sheep,  in  any  one 
Class,  belonging  to  the  same  person,  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Show-yard. 

Resolved^  That  Robert  Btng  Esq.  and  Mr  Henry  Kino 
lun.  be  appointed  Strivards  for  the  ensuing  Show  and  amiual 
Dinner,  ('rhese  Gentlexneii  being  present,  obligingly  accepted 
the  appointment.) 

Resolved^  That  Bills  be  printed  of  the  Premiums,  and  sent,  as 
in  former  year*,  to  all  tlie  Members  of  the  Club. ' 

William  Russell. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   Trffe   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Hiijbandrj  of  Fmr.cf  ;  nviib  feme  Ohfervatigns  on  the  former 

condition  of'  its  Cultivators. 

Somous  a^reftiura  lenis  virorum, 
Non  fadidit  humilem  domiim, 

Non  Zephyris  ^gxiiiizTttppt, 

f*  'ill 

Sir.  . , 

X  7HH.pc^u^«''  o^  yo^^  valuable,  pages  has  fomctimes  turned  my 

thoughts  upon  thofe  days  of  my  e:\rly  youth  and  more  advanced 

YOL.  VIII.  NO.  31.  X  .   J'C;iI8, 
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years,  pafled  in  diiferent  parts  of  France,  and  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  has  led  to  a  compariTon  between  the  adyantages  and 
difadvantages  belonging  to  thofe  countries  alio  calentes  fokj  and 
our  own.  From  thefe  reflections  I  have  been  led  to  think 
that  the  good  and  bad  things  of  life  are  pretty  fairly  cUrided  a« 
roong  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  and  that  the  gifts  which  nature 
is  prodigal  in  bellowing  upon  one  comer,  are  generally  not  more 
than  fumcient  to  counterbalance  fome  privation  to  which  other 
feemingly  lefs  favoured  diftri£ls  are  not  condemned.  When  I 
firft  went  abroad,  I  carried  with  me  the  ufual  prejudices  of  the 
youth  of  our  iiland.  I  thought- 1  was  leaving  tne  fite  of  perfec- 
tion, to  viCt  a  bnd  of  famine,  and  a  people  of  flaves ;  and  fo 
difficult  is  it  to  emerge  from  the  fetters  of  early  imbibed  error, 
that  for  a  long  time  I  found  myfelf  ftrongly  oppofing  the  conric- 
tions  of  reafon,  by  the  dregfs  of  preconception.  This  is  the 
ufual  way  with  mankind,  whofe  felt-love  generally  tries  to  make 
the  truth  yield,  to  their  opinions,  and  who  at  iaft  pay  a  reluCiant 
fubmiflion  to  it  when  oppofition  becomes  vain.  Whatever  happi- 
nefs  has  been  the  refult  of,  or  was  expected  from,  the  Revolution 
of  France,  I  can  (ay  that  I  beheld  her  happy  before  that  event, 
and  very  miferable  after  it.  I  do  not  afTert  this  by  way  of  infinu- 
ating  that  the  happinefs  enjoyed  by  her  natives  has  for  ever  fled, 
and  is  not  compatible  with  the  change  of  government.  Tinne  will 
no  doubt  mitigate  the  horrors,  and  allay  the  paffions  which  that 
event  produced ;  and  during  the  exiftence  of  which,  happinefs 
could  fcarcely  be  expedied.  This  is  a  difcufllon,  however,  foreign 
to  your  publication. 

In  the  province  of  Languedoc,  where  I  firft  refided,  the  pea- 
fants  feemed  to  realize,  by  their  happinefs,  the  fables  of  the  gold- 
en age ;  and,  in  a  fmall  country  town,  I  enjoyed  the  fociety  of 
forty  families,  whofe  morals  would  have  honoured,  and  whofe 
manners  would  have  graced,  the  beft  circles  of  a  capital ;  for  in 
France  it  is  at  once  feen  that  eafe  and  politenefs  are  not  the  ex- 
clufive  attendants  of  the  rich  and  the  titled  }  they  are  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fiamily  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  citizen. 
\tl  this  fequeftered  fpot,  which  was  under  the  protediion  of  the 
'xcellent  and  amiable  Biihop  of  Rhodery,  the  happinefs  of  the 
%mer's  life  firft  imprefled  itfelf  upon  my  mind,  which  was  often 
-ri»naibly  filled  with  thofe  tenderneflfes  which  they  alone  enjoy, 

*  Whom  the  fudden  tear 
Surprifes  often  when  they  look  around, 
Vnd  nothing  ftrikes  their  eye  but  fights  of  blifs, 
\11  various  nature  prefling  to  the  heart.  * 
t;  Will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  idea  of  the  plenty  and  great 
•"«r^ef$of  ^ivlnc:  in  thit  dcUffht^til  climate }  I  fbail^  however^ 

loofdf 
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loofdy  ftate  a  few  fads.    At  the  Grand  SdleU  in  Touloufe^  the 

!>rice  of  dinner  at  the  table  iThate^  (including  a  bottle  of  excel- 
ent  ynne)  did  not  exceed  two  (hillings :  for  this  fum  you  had  two 
fuperb  courfes  and  a  defert  of  fruit  and  preferres  in  the  bed  ftyles 
the  common  wine  of  the  country,  fold  at  a  halfjpenny  the  bottle. 
At  the  other  inns  you  was  juft  as  well  fenredi  at  a  lower  rate^ 
but  perhaps  with  lefs  eclat. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  the  fouth  of  France  is  not  famous  foi^ 
the  goodnefs  of  its  beef  or  dairy  produf^ions;  but  the  plenty,  th6 
earlioefs,  and  the  flavour  of  its  fruits  and  kitchen  vegetables^ 
amply  make  up  for  this ;  and  there  is  no  country  where  the  appe- 
tite of  the  hn-vivant  can  be  fo  fully  and  eafily  gratified.  I*  have 
heard  much  of  the  French  feeding  upon  frogs ;  and  no  doubt  this 
idea,  fo  revolting  to  our  ftomachs,  muft  have  contributed  to  the 
nodon,  that  fcarcity  of  provifions  prevailed  in  France.  I  never 
faw  frogs  ferved  at  table ;  but  when  at  Touloufe  I  was  informed 
they  were  fold  in  the  filh^market  for  one  penny  each  :  they  are 
caught  by  going  at  night  to  tho-  ponds  with  .a  candle,  the  lignt  of 
which  attrafls  them,  fo  that  they  are  eafily  tied  by  the  hind  legs 
and  thrown  into  a  baflcet.  The  difficulty  of  getting  fi(h  equal  to 
the  demands  which  the  frequent  meagre  days  pccafion,  made 
the  French,  who  like  to  live  well,  fall  upon  many  plans  of  doing 
fo,  and  at  the  fame  time  according  to  regulations*  When  at 
Rouen  I  once  faw  a  larded  cat  for  fale  in  a  poulterer's  (hop  )  the 
man  feemed  to  look  on  it  with  confiderable  admiration,  as  it  had 
been  regularly  fatted,  and  ajQced  more  for  it  than  for  a  large 
hare,  which  was  likewife  for  fale ;  from  this  it  will  be  feen  how 
arbitrary  a  thing  tafte  is,  and  that  no  juft  conclufion  can  be 
drawn  from  even  a  multitude  of  fa£ls  which  depend  upon  the 
capricious  nature  of  man.  At  Lyons,  living  was  as  cheap  as  at 
Touloufe ;  200I.  per  annum  wa9  a  fum  ^qual  to  procure  the  luxu*^ 
ries  of  life  in  profufion,  and  an  excellent  fociety  \  the  poiTefiioA 
of  a  faithful  chere  amie  coft  no  more  than  25  louis*d*ors  a  yean 
The  embroidreiTes  formed  a  corps  from  which  the  moft  difficult 
to  pleafe  might  be  fatisfied.  I  have  failed  feveral  hundred  miled 
on  each  of  the  rivers  Rhone,  Garronne,  and  Rhine  1  the  expenfe 
did  not,  on  each,  exceed  a  half-crown ;  and  the  beauties  of  thefe 
noble  ftreams  furpafs  defcription'.  The  Spaniards  fay  that  he  who 
has  not  feen  Seville,  has  feen  nothing :  I  think  the  fame  may,  with 
greater  truth,  be  faid  of  Bourdeaux,  which  is  really  what  it  has 
to  often  been  called,  the  piradife  of  the  earth  -,  hicfuper  omnes 
angmlus  ridet :  Never  (hall  I  forget  the  grandeur  of  the  approach 
to  it,  when  defcending  by  water  into  the  fuperb  crefcent  which  it 
forms  along  the  banks  ot  the  Garronne.  '  The  wine  called  claret 
it  the  growth  of  the  vineyards  which  encircle  the  city  •,  thefij 
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vines  grow  in  a  black  rich  mould  to  a  great  height,  and  when 
tranfplanted  acrofs  the  river,  they  immediately  degenerate;  indeed^ 
nowhere  but  in  the  clofc  vicinity  of  Bourdeati-x  do  they  produce 
the  fame  wine,  but  change  their  natinre  when  removed  to  the 
common  ilandard  of  country  vintages.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
ftancc  of  the  vine,  that  where  it  can  barely  come  to  perfeflSon, 
on  account  of  the  cold  of  the  climate,  the  wines  are  preferable  to 
thofe  of  climatc3  more  congenial  to  its  growth.  The  Burgundy, 
Champaign,  and  RhenHb,  are  our  moft  efteemed  wines;  and  they 
are  prodtKed  from  flinted  looking  plants,  which  feem  to  flirink 
before  the  northern  Waft.  Bourdeaux  lies  ibmewhat  further  to 
.the  fouth.  The  Florence,  Lunel,  Madeira,  and  Malaga,  are 
the  produce  of  hotter  climates,  and  no  doubt  owe  their  cele* 
brity  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  or  to  particular  expofures.  The 
rent  of  vineyards  is  more  various  than  that  of  any  other  grourxls. 
When  at  Lanfanne,  I  Kved  with  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  ;  it 
confifted  of  {tv*i  acres,  and  lay  above  the  road  to  Vevay.  The 
perfon  who  culitvated  it  and  made  the  wine,  lived  upon  it ;  and 
the  mafter  and  he  equaHy  divided  1 20  louis-d'ors  per  annum,  which 
the  produce  fold  for.  The  trouble  of  rearing,  manuring,  and  all 
the  other  labours  attending  a  vincyant,  is  very  great ;  but  the 
procefs  of  making  the  wine  is  Gmple  and  eafy.  After  the  juice 
is  preHed  out,  it  is  put  into  hogfTieads  ;  aiul,  tne  time  of  fermen- 
tation being  attended  to,  the  trouble  is  at  an  end.  In  four  or  five 
weeks  it  is  fit  to  drink ;  but  it  in- proves  by  keeping.  By  far  the 
greateft  part  of  France  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  vine  to 
perfeftion.  In  moft  parts,  particularly  in  Aunis  and  Saintongc, 
brandy  is  made  of  the  rcfrrfe  of  the  grapes :  in  Normandy,  cyder 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  grape  juice  \  and  there,  brandy  is,  like 
wine,  made  in  vaft  quantities  from  the  apple.  I  never  tafted  good 
cyder  in  Roucn,^  though  I  rcfrded  there  a  winter ;  and  the  brandy 
made  of  apples  v^  a  naufeous  li<juor.  Except  in  the  north  of 
France,  winter  begins  to  retire  in  February  very  vifibly,  and  in 
March  and  April,  nature  appears  in  her  gayeft  attire,  ife  fp"ng 
15  indeed  the  moft  delij^htful  fcafon ;  for  the  heats  of  fummer  are 
)pprc(rive,  and  produce  a  variety  of  infecte,  very  troublefome 
even  to  the  natives.  1  never  tafted  tolerable  mak  liquor  on  the 
Continent,  ahhough  the  natives  are  far  from  being  indifierenc 
*Hout  it,  even  where  they  have  wine  remarkably  cheap. 

Tti  two  articles  wo  have  a  decided  superiority  to  most  parts  of 
uc  Continent,  I  mean  in  fuel  and  fish.  The  existence  of  coal  is 
-cry  common  in  France ;  but,  except  in  Flanders,  I  do  not  re- 
iicmber  to  have  seen  it  used.  A  geod  fire  of  wood  would  cost 
»t  Paris  a  iouis  per  day  to  keep  up.  At  Lausanne  it  sells  for 
-Tff  ^c^YMi-A^'ST^  r^j"  ^^ord.  a  meas"^'*  of  about  two  eiibical  yards* 
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At  Roaen  I  cannot  well  specify  the  price  ;  for,  when  I  came  to 
that  town,  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  only  10  livres  in  paper,  and,  when 
I  left  it,  1000  would  not  purchase  a  pajr.  As  to  fish,  I  have  in 
no  part  observed  that  plenty  which  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland, 
ITie  fish  of  the  lalce  of  Geneva  is  very  delicious,  but  the  price 
beyond  the  pockets  of  any  but  the  rich,  so  that,  except  at  feasts, 
it  IS  seldom  to  be  seen.  I  have  heard  of  trouts  being  sent  at  the 
expense  of  100  louis-d'ors  to  Paris,  and  even  at  a  higher  rate.  I 
never  saw  any  good  fish  in  the  south  of  I'Vance,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  scarce  in  most  paits  of  that  division.  At  Rouen  we 
had  tolerable  plenty  of  sea-fish,  such  as  herring  and  mackerel, 
and  the  finest  carp  I  ever  saw,  remarkably  cheap.  This  is  a  fish 
well  worth  the  farmer's  attention,  ar,  I  believe,  one  acre  under 
water  will  yield  annually  400  from  4  to  6  pounds  in  weight. 

In  every  part  of  the  Continent,  where  I  have  been,  fish  was 
reckoned  a  delicacy,  and,  as  such,  eagerly  sought.  In  this  coun« 
try  it  is  held  quite  the  reverse.  As  to  oysters,  they  are  reckoned 
the  most  delicious  of  food,  and  procured  at  incakulable  pains 
every  wlicre. 

Butclicrs'  meat  and  wheat  arc  tjxcellent  and  cheap  <n'er  the 
whole  north  of  France,  Normandy  being  famous  for  its  pastures, 
nnd  Picardy  and  Flanders  for  their  luxurious  productions  in  grain. 
Here  you  may  travel  through  lands  under  wheat  crops  which  cover 
the  hills  and  vallies  without  interruption  for  many  miles.  In  the 
montl'iS  of  May  and  June,  these  and  otlier  crops,  such  as  the  rape, 
have  already  attained  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  such  vigour 
of  vegetation  being  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  When  I  first  went  £o  France,  the  iohabttants  of  the 
country  seemed  every  where  to  live  in  plenty.  The  quantity 
of  silver  plate,  even  among  the  lowest  order  of  farmers,  was 
astonishing- ;  and  one  might  easily  acquiesce  in  tlie  Emperor 
Ghavlcs  the  V.*s  remark  to  his  courtiers,  ^^'ho,  when  that  monarch 
passed  through  France,  tried  to  raise  Spain  to  a  comparison  with 
k,  *  That  the  only  dilTcrence  was,  that  in  France  every  thing 
.iboundc<l ;  in  Spain  nothing.  *  WTien  I  visited  that  country  a 
few  yonrs  after  the  Revolution,  silver  plate  had  disappeared,  and 
I  hardly  think  I  saw  a  dozen  crown  pieces  during  a  long  stay  there 
at  that  time.  Before  the  Revolution,  the  state  of  the  coinage, 
and  plenty  of  gold  ami  silver,  surpassed  that  even  of  England. 
During  my  reveral  residences  in  Flanders,  France,  and  Switzer- 
laixl,  I  have  uniformly  found  the  farming  part  of  the  population 
religious,  honest,  kind,  and  cniightenal,  much  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion ;  and  I  wa?  far  from  having  occasion  to  remark,  that  they 
were  ill  used,  or  bonu*  down  by  oppression.  Their  houses  and 
mode  of  living  were  comfortible  and  healthy.     In  France  the 
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kitchen  is  the  place  of  most  consequence  ih  every  house  in  town 
or  country  \  the  preparation  of  dinner  and  supper  mak^  erery 
other  concern  sink  in  importance ;  every  part  of  that  duty  is  ful- 
filled with  the  greatest  skilly  and  the  most  solicitous  attention ; 
such  a  thing  as  hurry  in  eating  or  cooking  a  dinner  would  revolt 
the  feelings  of  a  Frenchman.  An  Englishman  cooks  quickly,  and 
cats  in  the  same  way.  In  Italy  the  kitchen  is  so  Wttle  usrf  that 
its  place  is  in  the  garret ;  and  in  Holland  the  brightness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  kitchen,  shows  that  it  is  not  meant  for  much  use ; 
the  Germans  are  fond  of  good  eating,  but  they  are  bad  cooks. 

I  have  made  these  loose  remarks  with  greater  confidence,  be- 
cause my  residence  abroad  was  partly  confined  to  the  habitations 
pf  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  are  totally  different  from  those 
parts  of  the  population  of  a  country  genetally  visited  by  travel- 
lers, and  happily  exempted  from  the  grandeur,  the  vices,  and 
the  miseries  of  tlie  cities.  I  found  these  peasants  full  pf  senti- 
ments of  honour,  and  even  of  military  glory  ;  and  still  with  plea- 
sure remember  the  animation  of  our  old  servant  Limer,  when  he 
recounted  ho^y  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  hold  the  horse  of 
Louis  XV.  at  the  siege  of  FriboUrg  j  anj  of  the  carpenter  who 
worked  for  us,  when  he  took  out  of  his  drawer  a  grape  shot  he 
had  received  at  Fontenoy  when  serving  in  the  dragoons'. 

The  joy  of  the  vintage  season  in  France  exceeds  all  com- 
parison with  our  harvests ;  here  every  one  is  welcome  to  par- 
take, and  baskets  of  grapes  offered  to  the  passenger  with  the 
most  engaging  solicitation;  I  shall  not  at  present  lengthen  my 
letter  \  but,  before  concluding,  it  may  again  be  remarked,  that 
happiness  is,  perliaps,  pretty  equally  distributed  throughout  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  though  the  excellence,  or  reverse  of  excellence, 
of  institutions,  in  a  great  degree  controul  the  fate  of  mankind,  yet 
they  cannot  entirely  give  happiness  to  a  depraved  people  should 
they  be  good,  nor  withhold  it  from  a  virtuous  people  in  the  event 
<»f  their  being  defective.  ITiese  short  and  confined  hints  may 
partly  contribute  to  give  to  some  readers  an  idea  of  the  farming 
class  on  the  Continent,  juj>tcr  tlian  ihey  may  have  been  taught  to 
orm. 

•  How  much  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure ; 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  plac<.*  resigned, 

Our  own  felicity  we  cause  or  find. 

With  secret  course,  wJiich  no  loud  storms  annoy, 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy  ; 

'J'he  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel. 
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To  men  remote  from  power  but  seldom  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own. ' 

I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
14/A  April  1807.  Severus. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  of  Dumfries  and  Ayr  slur es^ 

Sir, 

Although  no  great  farmer  myself,  I  am  the  son  of  an  cxceU 
lent  one,  and  have  always  retained  a  strong  predilection  for  that 
profession, — ^that  nursing  mother  of  all  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.    It  happens,  of  course,  when  travelling  on  horseback  espe- 
cially, which  is  frequently  the  case,  that  I  look  keenly  around  me, 
with  what  little  of  a  farmer's  eye  I  have,  and  tease  every  landlord, 
or  other  person  that  falls  in  my  way,  with  questions  relative  to  the 
management  of  the  soil.     During  last  harvest,  being  detained 
some  wet  days  at  Dumfries,  diere  fortunately  fell  in  my  way 
some  volumes  of  your  Magazine,  which  pleased  me  as  mucn  as  a 
miser  would  be  on  finding  a  hoard  of  gold  in  the  earth.     Leav- 
ing Dumfries,  and  travelling  up  the  Nith,  a  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic ride,  I  found  farming  going  on  in  pretty  decent  style  ;  but  the 
strath,  or  dale,  soon  becomes  so  narrow,  that  little  land  is  left  for 
the  plough.     Fine  hills,  however,  for  the  black-faced  sheep,  sur- 
round you ;  and  few  of  any  other  sort,  except  one  flock  of  Che- 
viots, are  to  be  seen.     Near  Sanquhar,  the  country  opens  a  little ; 
and  here  aration  soes  on  with  as  much  exertion  as  can  well  be 
expected,  every  thing  considered.     A  proper  rotation  they  seem 
to  know  little  of  ^  but  want  of  enclosing,  and  no  encouragement 
to  improve,  puts  that  and  every  other  commendable  operation  out 
of  their  power.     One  may  know  when  they  pass  through  an  en- 
tailed estate,  without  inquiry,  at  the  first  look, — so  baneful  are  its 
effects  on  agriculture ;  and  the  method  of  letting  this  estate  is 
almost  incredible.     A  written  and  sealed  offer  is  given  In,  not  to 
be  opened  till  an  appointed  day  (at  least  the  offerers  are  so  told) ; 
but  jealousies  are  spread,  and  fears  created,  somehow  or  other, 
during  the  intern^ediate  time,  that  the  offer  is   not  the  highest 
one  ;  and,  by  this  means,  an  offerer  is  induced  to  renew  his  offer 
with  an  additional  sum,  and  very  often  bids  above  himself !     As 
this  bidding  is  all  in  grassum,  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  to  the 
proprietor  from  want  of  capital  in  the  offerer,  since  the  money 
must  be  paid  before  the  tack  is  granted,  and  nothing  more  i5 
cared  for.    He  may  be  an  honest  man  or  a  knave^  a  fool  or  a  wise 
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man;  a  good  farmer  or  a  blockhead;  it  is  all  the  same.  This  plax^ 
I  should  have  thought  to  be  a  Turkish  bantling,  but  was  told  that 
it  was  the  blessed  babe  of  an  Edinburgh  writer,  and  carefulljr 
nursed  up  now  to  the  years  of  majority,  at  least,  on  this  estate. 

After  quitting  Dumfries-shire,  the  hills  again  approach  each 
other,  but  expand  on  entering  Ayrshire,  where  there  is  abund** 
ance  of  excellent  lime ;  and,  as  the  land  here  is  not  all  entailed* 
some  symptoms  of  better  farming  appear.  To  the  southwardf 
on  high  ground  near  the  hills,  there  seemed  to  be  good  looking 
fields  of  turnip,  corns,  and  fresh  looking  grass.  Nearer  the  road. 
attempts  were  making  to  improve  a  very  poor  soil  with  lime  ;  anq 
the  hedges,  considering  the  great  height  of  the  country,  no^  bad. 
Here,  it  seems,  is  the  summit  betwixt  the  two  counties,  for  s^ 
small  loch,  near  the  road,  emits  a  rivtilet  from  both  ends,  so  that 
its  water  runs  both  to  .Ayr  and  Dumfries.  The  dairy  is  a  main 
object  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and  one  fanner  values  the  pro- 
duce of  his  cows  at  81.  and  upwards  a  head  per  avnttm^  To* 
wards  Cumnock  the  soil  does  not  mend ;  and  here,  again,  li  a 
noble  lime-work,  which  has  done  much,  and,  with  skill,  capital 
and  exertion,  which  seem  in  some  degree  at  least  wanting,  would 
do  much  more.  But  this  is  ap  entailed  estate  again.  No  regular 
rotation,  no  red  clover,  and  few  turnip.  Near  pchiltree  there 
iire  some  well  dressed  fields,  enclosed  with  a  double  fence  of 
both  a  stone  dyke  and  hedge,  which  must  have  been  expensive, 
and  one  of  them  unnecessary.  From  this  village,  towards  Ayr, 
things  look  worse  ;  and,  about  half  way,  there  is  the  cold,  cold 
clay,  very  late  crops,  and  very  poor  ones.  No  clover,  no  turnips, . 
but  oats  after  oats,  and  then  a  precious  mixture  of  rye-grass, 
goose-grass,  and  windlcstraws.  Still  nearer  Ayr,  matters  mend 
a  little,  although  not  so  as  to  please  a  good  farmer ; — ^not  a  farm- 
yard to  be  seen ; — but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  soil  here  is  not  na- 
turally so  good  as  that  nearer  tlie  hills.  By  this  time  your  sen- 
bible  correspondent  Agricola  came  to  my  recollection,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  his  animadversions  on  tne  minutiae  of  farming 
might  be  of  much  use.  What  he  has  wrote  is  only  a  general 
view,  as  at  present,  with  a  retrospect  to  former  times ;  and  a  bar- 
oarous  picture  it  exliibits.  Woeful  piust  have  been  the  state  of 
igriculture  when  such  terms  in  a  lease,  and  such  a  rotation,  were 
Uo\ight  improvements,  as  mentioned  by  Agricola  ;  and  the  old 
raying,  of  tlic  blind  lending  the  blind,  was  never  more  completely 
rcrifiod.  My  ardent  wish,  that  Agricola,  or  some  other  person 
3Toperly  qualified,  would  instruct  and  stimulate  tins  noble  and  ex- 
:ensive  county,  in  which  then  are  all  sorts  of  soils,  is  a  principal 
notive  for  offering  this  to  your  notice.  The  spirit  of  patriotisni 
iinks,  3»^d  pi*^cs  with  regret,  at  seeing  not  tlie  half  of  either  con^ 
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or  flesh  produced  that  might  be.    Do  those  people  never  read 

Kur  Magazine  ?  It  would  be  of  more  use  to  them  than  all  the 
oks  m  the  world,  unless  it  be  one  old-fashioned  book  for 
which  I  have  all  due  respect.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  rust  of 
former  barbarism  still  adhcresi,  where  it  is  truly  deplorable  to 
find  it  now-a«-days.  One  gentleman-farmer  expressed  himself 
thus :  *  No  no,  none  of  your  books  ;  they  only  lead  people  to 
mischief ;  I  take  care  of  that.  *  Another  tells,  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction, ^  how  nicely  he  had  contrived  the  situation  of  a  byre 
he  had  built,  so  that  all  the  filth  from  it  should  run  directly  over 
a  precipice  to  a  bum,  and  keep  clean  doors. '  And  a  third,  by 
way  ox  adding  taste  and  ornament  to  profit,  made  the  road  to  the 
nearest  lime-work,  as  far  as  within  his  own  land,  through  a 
muir,  serpentine,  giving  by  this  means  some  good  ups  and  downs 
to  his  carts. 

There  are  doubtless  many  farmers  in  Ayrshire  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description ;  and  those,  induced  by  the  genuine  spirit  of 
patriotism,  ought  by  every  possible  means  to  enforce  their  example 
on  their  more  ignorant  neighbours.  What  would  Great  Britain 
be,  even  but  fifty  years  hence,  were  every  county  in  it. to  produce 
only  a  third,  a  fifth,  or  sixth  more  from  the  soil  tlian  at  present, 
respectively,  according  to  their  capability  of  improvement  ?  She 
would  rival  France  in  her  millions  of  men,  the  only  thing  in 
which  we  are  not  already  superior ;  which  would  be  a  surer  guard 
to  the  constitution  and  terra  firma  of  Great  Britain  than  all  the 
fleets  that  ever  ploughed  the  ocean.  Ploughing  the  land  is  tlie 
proper  business  of  man,  for  his  indispensable  support  and  com- 
fort. It  is  the  only  foundation  for  a  strong  and  durable  nation. 
Ploughing  the  water  will  only  supply  his  fictitious  wants,  which 
inevitably  lead  to  desolation.  The  saying,  of  a  short  life  and  a 
merry,  niay  be  truly  applied  to  a  commercial  nation.  That  your 
Magazine  may  spread  widely,  and  be  read  attentively,  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of  Patrioticus. 


TO   TH^   CONDUCTOR   OF   THB   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Agriculture  cfAi/rshire* 
Sir, 

In  a  former  paper,  ?ome  time  ago,  I  sent  you  a  brief  histori- 
fcaK  account  of  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  in  this 
county ;  with  some  hints  for  its  further  improvement,  in  so  far  as 
depended  on  proprietors  and  the  public.  In  the  conclusion  of 
that  paper,  I  unguardedly  made  a  kind  of  promise  to  extend  the 
diMertation  to  the  actual  state  of  agriculture  of  the  county,  not 
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aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  nor  of  the  responsibility 
that  i;(^s  risked.  I  hold  myself  pledged,  in  consequence  of  that 
promise,  at  least  to  attempt  to  fulfil  the  engagement ;  and  if  I 
fail  in  the  execution,  I  can  only  plead  tlie  apology  of  the  Latin 
poet,  *^  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis, "  and  express  my  hopeSf  that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  some  person  of  superior  abilities 
to  take  up  the  subject. 

No  person  of  candour  and  discernment  will  ascribe  this  man- 
ner of  speaking  to  affectation.  A  small  degree  of  attention  will 
convince  such,  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  under  discussion.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  a  distinct 
view  of  a  district  or  county  that  is  in  wnat  may  be  called  a  fixedy 
permanent  state  \  where  either  no  improvements  have  taken  place 
at  all,  or  where  they  have  attained  to  something  like  uniform 
systematic  regularity:  but  where  agriculture  is  in  a  mixed  state,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  the  case 
is  very  different.  Here  not  only  a  greater  variety  aud  multipli- 
city of  objects  are  presented  to  distract  the  attention,  but  even 
these  are  varying  from  time  to  time.  Old  plans  are  laid  aside, 
and  others  more  promising  are  adopted.  Some  people  are  so 
stubborn  as  to  adhere  to  their  old  customs  against  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses ;  and  there  may  be  others,  however  well- 
disposed  to  try  experiments,  that  either  want  the  ability  to  do 
it,  or,  perhaps,  may  be  fettered  by  some  old  restrictions  to 
which  thev  had  consented.  So  that  not  only  in  districts  and 
parishes,  out  on  neighbouring  estates,  and  even  farms,  the 
state  and  management  may  be  exceedingly  different.  And  such 
is  actually  the  state,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  shire  of  Ayr, 
at  this  time.  Though  great  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
are  daily  making,  and  though  old  prejudices  are  fast  wearing  out, 
yet  much  remains  to  be  done  \  and  it  can  scarce  be  said  with 
truth,  that  there  is  any  thing  like  an  uniform  plan  or  system  pre- 
vailing, or  like  that  which  is  to  be  seen  in  tlie  different  counties 
of  Britain,  where  agriculture  is  farther  advanced. 

The  magnitude,  also,  of  the  undertaking,  may  be  conceived  by 
attending  to  the  extent  and  value  of  this  county.  It  stretches,  in 
«  kind  of  semicircle  or  crescent,  along  the  shore  of  the  frith  of 

lyde,  from  the  march  of  Galloway,  witliin  a  mile  of  the  Caini 
\x  Lochryan,  tu  within  twelve  miles  of  Greenock;  a  distance, of 
nore  than  seventy  miles  in  length,  the  average  breadth  being 
•learly  fifteen.     Any  person  taking  the  trouble  to  multiply  these, 
;vill  1i\\<^i    tint   the   superficial    contents   will   fall   little    short 
»^  five  hundred  thousand  acres.     And,  considering  the  great  pro- 
vortion   of  arable  to  moor  and  pasture  land,    this   surface  is, 
"jer^aps,  no*"  c-^rrated  at  15Qj0001.  a-year.     If  to  this  is  add- 
ed, 
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ed,  die  value  of  woods,  mills,  coal,  lime,  and  other  minenls,  the 
whole  aggregate  annual  value  of  die  county  may  not  fall  greatly 
below  200)0001.  Accuracy  in  these  calculations  is  not  pretended ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  be  obtained.  The  conjecture  is  formed  upon  the 
preportion^of  arable  to  pasture  and  moor  land.  There  are  forty- 
seven  parishes  in  the  county ;  of  these  there  are  only  six  that 
can  be  properly  c^led  moor  parishes,  and,  even  in  them,  there 
is  fully  more  arable  land  than  is  sufficient  for  raising  grain  for  the 
consumpt  of  the  inhabitants.  The  remaining  forty-one  parishes 
consist  generafly  of  rich  and  deep  land,  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  clay. 

In  consequence  of  superior  modes  of  management  being  intro- 
duced, joined  with  the  great  rise  of  farm  produce,  the  value  of 
property  has  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  what  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  said,  that  the  arable  land  of  the  district  of 
Cuningham  averages  21.  lt)s.  per  acre ;  and  the  best  parts  of 
Carrick  and  Kyle,  two  guineas.  Considering  these  rates,  and 
the  vast  extent  of  arable  land,  the  above  annual  aggregate  sum 
would  appear  to  be  below  the  mark. 

There  are  few  counties  in  Britain  that  have  the  means  of  im* 
provement  more  completely  in  their  power,  owing  ^o  the  great 
quantities  of  coal,  lime,  and  freestone,  in  every  corner,  and"  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  almost  every  part  to  the  sea.  Besides,  the 
number  of  towns  and  large  villages  within  the  county,  and  the 
still  larger  ones  in  the  conterminous  county,  afford  the  readiest 
access  for  the  disposal  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce. 
Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  is  subjected  by  nature  to  one 
disadvantage,  which  nothing  can  remove  or  compensate.  Its  ex- 
posure to  the  blasts  and  ravages  of  the  western  ocean,  occasions  a 
degree  of  rain  and  moisture  unknown  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  Whatever  the  inclinations  or  the  abilities  of  its  agricul- 
turists may  be,  this  exposure  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  agricultural  mananagement,  that  is  attainable,  and  has  been 
attained  in  other  districts,  where  the  soil  is  not,  by  any  iheans, 
naturally  of  equal  quality.  Here,  neither  perfect  fallowing  can 
be  obtained,  so  essentially  requisite  to  a  clay  soil ;  nor  can  a  re- 
gular and  proper  rotation  of  crops  be  carried  on,  where  the  ground 
is  drenched  with  rain  near  one  half  of  the  year.  It  is,  no  doubt^ 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  oats  have  been,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be,  the  great  staple  crop  of  Ayrshire,  and  has 
prevented  a  due  proportion  of  wheat,  barley,  and  leguminous 
crops  from  being  cultivated.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  agricultural  improvements  have 
made,  and  are  daily  making,  a  most  rapid  progress  in  this  county, 

]|r}|)un  |hese  tea  or  fifteen  years  past.    That  wbicbi  thirty  years 
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ago,  was  looked  upon  as  tho  tie  plus  ultra  of  farm  culture, 
^*  the  three  wliite  crops  successive  after  liming,  and  six  succeec^ 
uiv  years  in  hiiy  and  pasrurc, '*  is  gmdually  wearing  out;  and  1^ 
new,  and  movj  improved  husbandry^  iu  so  far  as  circumstancea 
will  permit,  is  g.iiiilng  cround. 

And  here,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  a  ju!^  tribute  of  praise  is 
due  to  the  liberality  and  patriotism  of  the  respectable  proprietors) 
for  setting  an  example  of  a  more  improved  husbandry  to  their  te- 
nants, by  cultivating  a  part  of  their  own  esatcs.  Many  respect- 
able names  might  be  mentioned ;  but  where  all  are  animated  with 
the  same  spirit,  and  are  engaged  in  the  same  vocation,  it  might 
be  looked  upon  as  invidious  to  single  out  individuals.  The  truth 
is,  that  good  farming  is  become  the  mode,  or  fashion.  In  the 
French  style,  //  is  the  order  of  the  datj;  and  a  gentleman  would  now 
be  looked  upon  as  a  niuntfy  who  could  not,  in  some  degree,  jom 
in  conversation  upon  agricultural  subjects.  And,  considering  the 
proneness  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  superiors,  especially  when  it  evidently  tends  to  their  own 
advantage,  it  would  be  surprising  indeed,  if  some  of  the  actual 
farmers  should  not  catch  the  same  spirit,  and  try  to  imitate  the 
example  given  them  by  tlieir  landlords. 

The  husbandry  of  Ayrshire  may  be  classed  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing divisions,  viz.  1.  Tillage.  2.  The  dairy.  :3.  Grazing 
and  fattening  for  the  butcher.  4.  Breeding  and  rearing  black 
cattle  and  sheep.  Though  there  is  a  mixture  of  all  these  various 
branches  carrying  on  throughout  the  wliole  extent  of  the  county, 

Jet  the  two  first  are  the  chief  employment  of  Kyi-'  liud  Cuning- 
am  5  and  the  two  latter  are  the  chief  omploymeiit  of  Carries, 
and  of  the  moor  parishes  that  are  not  i^i  that  c- -strict. 

The  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  chit.^fly  oats,  with,  now,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  wheat,  bear  and  barley,  and  some  few 
peas  and  beans.  In  former  times  it  v/as  supposed  that  the  coun- 
ty was  not  suitable  for  wheat,  owing  to  the  excessive  rain  and 
moisture;  and  it  was  accordingly,  for  a  long  time  laid  aside,  but  is 
now  raised  in  such  quantities  as  to  bccomd  an  article  in  settling 
^he  fiars.  Barley  has  hitherto  been  so  little  cultivated,  that  it  has 
not  yet  come  under  tlie  cognizance  of  the  liars.  The  fiars  of 
beans  and  peas  have  been  struck  for  the  first  tim?  this  year. 
Bear  or  big,  it  would  seem,  suits  the  climate  of  Ayrshire  better 
than  barley,  which  requires  more  heat  and  sunshine  to  brinp  :t  to 
^jcrfection  than  is  requisite  for  bear.  Since  the  Court  ^f  Teindsj 
Ml  their  decreets  of  augmentation  of  the  stipends  of  the  clergy, 
ife  now  in  use  to  convert  the  bear  (or  big)  formerly  g'ven  to  mir. 
nisters,  into  barley,  and  have  made  that  to  be  payable  by  the  fmrspft 
tlie  county,  't  would  be  a  de^irab^e  thing  for  all  parties  conQern- 
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€dj  if  the  price  of  barley  was  ascertained  in  settling  the  fiars,  as 
well  a.  ether  j^rain.  The  objection  that  has  been  stated  to  the 
cultivaii"  .  of  beans,  as  a  general  anr!  regular  routine  crop,  is  not 
dnly  the  frequent  and  severe  storms  from  the  sea,  but  also  the  fre* 
^jneiit  late  and  early  frosts  that  prevail  through  this  county. 

It  is  comparatively  but  of  late  that  turnips  have  been  cultivated 
to  any  extent ;  anci  evfcii  yet,  they  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  said 
to  be  rtp^^^^T^^^^^^^^^  >  ^^^  *^  there  any  tiling  like  a  reguLir 
system  of  alternate  white  and  green  crops  any  wlicre,  except  a* 
mongst  a  few  of  a  better  description,  and  more  enlarged  ideaSt 
than  tlie  general  run  of  tenants  through  this  county.  Potatoes 
:ire  universally  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities,  and  by  the 
drill  method ;  and  many  people  through  this  county  prefer  those 
to  turnip,  not  from  their  superior  quality,  it  is  presumed^  in 
feeding  cattle,  but  they  think  the  crop  after  potatoes  is  preferable 
to  one  after  turnip.  Whedier  there  is  any  thing  real  in  this,  or 
only  a  pretence  to  apologize  for  ignorance  and  want  of  skill  in 
management,  or  an  excuse  to  countenance  prejudice  against  a.  new 
invention,  it  may  be  difiicuU,  without  more  experience,  to  deter*- 
mine*  If,  upon  further  trial,  it  shall  be  found  to  be  the  ca8e» 
one  causo  of  the  deficiency  may  be  the  moisture  of  the  dimatet 
cmd  allowing  the  turnip  to  remain  upon  the  ground^  and  to  be 
carted  off  the  field  in  winter,  as  tliey  are  used.  In  this  Mray,  eve- 
ry track  of  the  cart-wheel  becomes  a  reservoir  for  containing  the 
water,  and  by  that  means  the  ground  becomes  too  much  drench^ 
e<l,  or  soured,  and  its  prolific  quality  may  be  injured.  If  tliis  be 
all,  the  remedy  is  obvious. — Let  them  be  taken  up  and  housed,  or 
otherwise  secured,  before  the  winter-rains  set  irf.  Upon  a  very 
slight  coiisideration,  one  would  be  npt  to  suspect,  that. the  failure 
o£  tlic  succeeding  crop  must  be  owing  either  to  a  defect  in  the 
management  of  the  ground  for  the  turnip-crop,  or  in  the  climate, 
since  the  turnip-husbandry  is  found  to  succeed  so  completly  clse*- 
where.  And  ir  is  much  to  be  wished,  tliat  a  few  -unsuccessful 
tri:Js  may  not  discourage  agriculturists  from  cultivating  this  spe« 
cies  of  produce,  upoft  which  good  husbandry  so  essentially  de*> 
pends.  ^. 

Without  a  very  minute  and  extensive  investigation,  it  woixld  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  average  produce  ptr 
acre  of  the  difForent  species  of  grain  raised  within  the  county. 
It  has  been  said,  tliat  the  average  of  Carrick  is  four  bolls  (quarter's) 
per  acre.  Kyle  and  Cuningham  being,  in  general,  of  better 
quality,  and  lying  lower  and  more  level,  it  is  naturdly  to  be  sup- 
po$ed  that  the  produce -must  be  greater.  The  writer  of  this  ar- 
tide  has  heard  of  eighteen  bolls  (72  bushels)  of  wheat  raised 
flpcm  an  acre ;  twelve  Ayrshire  bolls  (quarters)  of  oats ;   and 
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^^*  ^"^1  as  the    ne  plus  ultra   of     l*W*        ^ 

[f  we  reckon  five  Ayrshire  boll&     .■,   .     •  .  .  ••    ^   Yaiivirilikif 

eight  bolls,  or  thirt^two  bushels v:;",;;^j;;^^;;;J^^^^^ 
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the  expense  of  management,  with  public  chai^ges^  and  kaveuiy 
thing  wonh  while  of  profit  to  the  tenant.      • 

The  old  barbarous  practice  of  *  crofting  and  out-field^ '  ii  near- 
ly,  if  not  altogether,  abolished :  but  it  cannot  be  denied^  dat 
what  was  called,  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  iear^etd  iieatf 
in  too  many  instances,  keep  their  hold.  Good  and  perfect  agri- 
culture is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  resembles  somewhat  the 
progress  of  nature  herself  through  all  her  works ;  rising  firom 
small  beginnings,  and  going  on  progressively  to  maturity.  It  is 
our  business  to  watch,  and  endeavour  to  nourish  the  process ;  *biit 
if  we  attempt,  by  violent  means,  to  accelerate,  we  are  in  danger 
of  rendering  it  abortive.  In  the  present  cast,  let  the  same  liberal- 
minded  and  enlightened  few,  who  have  set  the  example^  continue 
their  example  and  encouragement,  and  give  time  to  the  old  gene- 
ration, whose  prejudices  may  be  supposed  most  inveterate^  to  pass 
cfFthe  stage  y  when  a  new  generation  will  arise,  with  minds  more 
pliable,  and  animated,  with  all  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  youth.  Be- 
sides this  patient  and  persevering  industry  and  attention^  without 
which  nodiing  can  succeed,  there  are  certain  other  essentials  re* 
quisite  to  bring  tlie  county  to  that  state  of  perfection  which^  it.  is 
hoped,  it  will  one  day  attain.  It  has  been  already  mentioned^  as 
a  thing  generally  known,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  ground 
is  of  a  clay  nature ;  some  of  it,  in  the  Kyle  district,  even  ap- 
proaching to  till.  All  who  know  any  thing  of  good  management 
are  sensible  that  land  of  this  description  cannot  be  kept  in  a  pro- 
ductive state,  without  a  strict  and  steady  adherence  to  naked  or 
summer  fallowing.  And  though  the  climate  might  not  entirely 
idmit  of  the  complete  rotation  practised,  upon  such  land,  in  the 
•arse  of  Gowric,  and  otlier  places,  as  detailed  in  one  of  your 

ormer  Numbers,  yet  the  nearest  to  it  that  could  Ve  made,  I  would 
.magine  to  be  the  most  adapted  to  the  greatest  part  of  Ayrshire, 
especially  where  clay  was  the  prevailing  subject  to  worK  upon. 
Por  example,  1 .  Naked  fallow.  'J.  Wheat.  3.  Any  green  crop  most 
suitable — beans  drilled,  if  possible.  4.  Bear  or  barley  sown  dowxb 
vith  a  full  crop  of  red  clover.  5.  Red  clover.  6.  Oats.  Soil  and 
c»tuation  may  require  •>  '^'Tcrent  treatment,  and  it  is  the  province 

■  *i>n  TMrii/'innr  f'^^TiQ)   o  '•nplv  ' '  •  hu*"  ^n  ge'^'^alj  it  may  nearly 
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laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that,  if  regubr  fallowing,  and  a  rota- 
1  of  white  and  green  crops  is  practised,  they  cannot  go  far 
}ng.  And  it  is  long  experience,  only,  that  will  show  what  the 
t  rotation  is  ttiat  ought  to  be  followed. 

t  has  also  been  frequently  mentioned,  tliat  the  climate  is  wet. 
:his  case,  common  sense  imperiously  dictates  that  too  much 
fntion  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  both  surface  and  under-ground 
ining.  Without  this  no  good  aration  can  be  practised,  nor  can 
d  crops  be  expected.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  apprc** 
d,  that  there  is  not  so  much  attention  paid  to  this  essential 
uisite  as  ought  to  be, 

n  the  next  particular  which  I  am  about  to  mention,  as  condu- 
*  to  the  perfection  of  Ayrshire  husbandry,  I  am  in  danger  of 
ng  branded  with  want  of  feeling  and  humanity.  But  I  cannot 
p  it.  I  must  say  what  I  think  ;  and  I  declare,  from  the  very 
tom  of  my  heart,  when  I  do  so,  that  I  think  I  am  most  e^- 
^ually  consulting  the  good  of  mankind  upon  the  whole.  Much 
troversy  for  a  while  took  place,  in  your  Magazine^  about  large 

small  farms.  I  think  the  cause  is  now  fairly  given  up,  and 
preference  yielded  to  large  farms.  I,  for  my  part^  am  ready 
icknowledge,  from  all  that  I  have  either  read  or  seen,  thai 
;e  farms  are  most  conducive,  not  only  to  the  greatest  benefit 
society,  but,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  most  perfect  sys- 
I  of  agriculture.  In  large  farms,  it  is  always  to  be  presumed, 
t  the  greatest  skill,  and  the  greatest  capital,  aire  employed  ;  and 
?re  these  are  united,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  greatest 
duce  will  be  raised.  But,  should  this  system  of  large  farms 
erally  prevail,  what  will  become  of  our  population  ?  Shall 
small  tenants  be  set  adrift,  or  driven  to  begging  ?  It  is  very 
blematical,  if  one  large  farm  does  not  require  as  many  hands 
nanage  it  as  two  or  three  small  ones  \  and  it  is  done  to  much 
:er  purpose.  But,  though  it  should  not  require  just  so  many, 
we  have  need  of  sailors,  of  mechanics,  of  manufacturers^  and 
men,  to  carry  on  what  is  called  piece  work.  These  various 
iches  of  productive  labour  can  never  be  overlooked.  There 
ufficient  employment  for  thousands  of  hands  more  than  we 
e  to  spare.  Any  one  that  is  possessed  of  die  same  way  of 
iking,  and  tak?*- j  a  general,  or  bird's-eye  view  of  the  shire, 
lid  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
large  farms,  nor  of  that  description  of  people  who  have  a 
e  and  genius  for  farming  upon  a  large  scale.     Small  farms, 

men  of  confined  genius  and  capital,  more  generally  prevail. 
1  it  is  known  from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
:  men  of  this  description  are  not  celebrated  for  enterprize. 
7  have  not  lalents  to  invent,  and  their  naiTow  circumstances 

prohibit 
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prohibit  them  from  risking  an  experiment^  the  failure  of  -wliich 
might  involve  them  in  ruin. 

It  is  difliculti  and  not  necessary,  in  a  dissertation  of  this  kind, 
to  prescribe  rules  for  aration  that  will  npply  to  all  soils  and  bitua- 
tions»  in  such  an  extensive  county  as  Ayrshire ;  but  the  few  ge- 
neral observations  that  have  been  risked  may  be  of  use,  taken  ai 
a  whole. 

The  next  great  branch  of  Ayrshire  husbandry,  is  the  Dairy. 
This,  as  formerly  mentioned,  is  chiefly  confined  to  Kyle  and 
Cuningham ;  though,  of  late,  it  has  extcndetl,  in  part,  to  Carrick, 
and  even  into  the  conterminous  county  of  Wigton.  Here  the 
«ame  complaint  of  deficiency  cannot  be  made.  In  justice,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  shine  without  a  rival,  it  is  believed, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Scotland,  and  need  not  dread  to 
enter  into  a  competition  with  many  of  the  best  dairy  counties  of 
-England.  The  dairy  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
No  more  butter  is  made  than  is  necessary  for  family  use.  These 
cheeses  obtain  the  general  name  of  Dunhp  cheese^  probably 
from  their  having  been  first  made  in  that  parish  of  the  county. 
They  are  famous  over  all  the  country ;  and  when  made  in  the 
best  manner,  are  only,  if  at  all,  infeiior  to  the  Gloccstcr. 

Where  the  employment  is  in  the  hands  of  so  many,  and  must 
often  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  ser\'ants,  it  is  imposublc  that 
there  can  be  any  secnt  in  it.  Tlid  process,  in  fact,  is  extreme- 
ly simple ;  and  it  is  probably  more  owing  to  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  process  itself,  and  to  care  and  cleanliness,  that  the 
superior  quality  of  these  cheeses  is  to  be  ascribed,  than  to  any 
thing  particular,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  milt 
of  the  cows  that  arc  fed  upon  it.  The  process  is  tliis. — As  soon 
as  the  milk  is  tak^jn  from  the  cows,  it  is  poured  into  a  large 
pail,  or  pails,  and,  before  it  is  quite  cold,  the  substance,  called 
the  stcfju  is  mixed  with  it.  When  it  ii  sufDciently  coagulated^ 
it  is  cut  transversely  with  a  broad  Vnife  made  for  the  purpose,  or 
a  broad  threc^toed  instrument,  in  order  to  let  the  curd  subside, 
and  to  procure  the  stparation  of  the  whey  from  it.  When 
this  separation  is  observed  to  have  taken  place,  the  curd  is  lift- 
ed with  a  ladle,  or  something  similar,  into- the  chisselj  (for  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  where  a  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the ' 
making  of  these  cheeses,  no  woman's  hand  ought  ever  to  touch 
*^e  curd,  from  the  milking  of  the  cow  to  the  finibhing  of  the 
'■'hole),  when  it  remain fi  a  few  hours,  till  it  has  acquired  somo- 
'hing  of  a  hardness  or  consistency.  It  is  then  taken  out  of 
-ne  chcc5k»-prcss,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  the  instrument 
..>ovc  mentioned,  of  the  size  of  one  or  two  cubic  inches,  after 
..\.yh  '♦  ro....:"05  tV-.  \*^^  -^ropor^ion  of  salt,  and  is  again  replaced 
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lA  the  cklsselj  put  into  the  press,  where  it  lemaihs  a  few  hours 
again.  Then  it  is  tal^en  out  a  second  timei  cut  as  before,  and 
mixed  thoroughly,  so  as  every  part  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
the. salt;  and,  for  the  last  time,  it  is  put  into  the  cheese-press, 
where  it  remains  until  replaced  by  its  successor*  After  this  in 
done,  it  must  be  laid  in  a  clean  and  cool  place,  till  sufficiently 
dried,  and  fit  tk>  be  carried  to  market;  great  care  is  to  be  used 
in  frequent  turning  and  n^bing,  both  to  keep  the  cheese  drr 
und  clean,  and  to  presanre  it  from  sweUins;  and  biursting  wito 
the  heat^  vulgarly,  ^J^re^augimg.*  When  these  cheeses  are  pro- 
perly made  and  dried,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  have  a  rich  and 
delicious  flavour,  highly  jpreferable  to  many  of  the  fat  greasy  sort, 
of  the  same  quality,  that  come  from  some  of  the  counties  of  £ng<* 
land.  They  are  generaUy  sold  m  guantiuesfrom  lOs*  to  Ifis.  the 
stone  of  twentys-iour  pbuiid& 

It  is  to  the  Duuiufactibse  of  ihis  cheese  that  the  famier  looks  for 
the  payment  of  his  tent  and  his  profit.  The.tiUage.of  the  &rm  is 
made  subservient  to  this  chief  anide  of  his  dependence ;  and  ac* 
cording  ^  Uiat  tiUa^  is  %rell  or' ill  managed,  wiU  his  success  be 
more  or  less  \  dut  is,  he  urill  be  enabled  to  keep  more,  or  fewer 
rows,  and  these  ccMrt  /Will  be  better  cir  ilForse  fed.  In  those 
districts,  where .  the  dairy  is  Ae  dUef  business,  the  turnips 
raised  are  ;given  to  the  cows  to.kcep  on  their  noilk,  and  io  young 
stock  that  are  kept,  in  order  to  prottofee  their  growth.  .  Br 
means  of  plenty  ot  green  cut  clover,  eat  in,  the  house,  througn 
the  day,  in  summer,  .wkiie«tibey  are,  or  puflfat  to  be^  turfted  out 
to  die  fields  during  the  oeo^  of  the  ni^bt,:  and  bv  means  (^ 
turnip  during,  winter,  .the  fOWS  give  a  quantity  ot  milk  that 
is  scarcely  credible  j— rfrom  ten  to  eighteen  Scots  pints  id  the 
day.  And  each  of  these,  dnws^  if  well  mapaged^  and  of  a 
proper  kind,  is  said. to  yield  to  the  prqirietor  lOL  10s.  a  year. 
They  are  of  a  particulat  kiiid^  quite  dtiEerent  both  in  colour  and 
shape  €iom  the  Carrick  : and* Galloway  cattferf  Tlieir  colour. is 
generally  brown  and.vrhite  sfiottedf  with  hornsi  having  short  and 
smooth  kair,  small  nock  ^t^bouea;  aod^  at  first  tight,  a  person 
would  pronounce  them  ia  ke  more  soft  and  delicate  uiao  the  other 
cattle  above  mentioned,  and  incapable  of-  cnduftng*.  the  fcQld..aiud 
the  lusrdahips  which  tliese  are  exposed  ttx  in  the  open  fidds-duieing 
the  winter  storms,  thauglv  it  ia  said>  when  they  lare  fatted,  tbgr 

S've  equal  satisfactioa  t^  the  butcher  with  the;'eith^«    Many.tif 
em,  especially  tdwanisthe.Cuningliam-aidei  are  ^tremcly  wiril 
formed,  while  others,  tluragh  perhaps  as  good  niilkersi  ai:e  pep- 
feotly  die- reverse.    It  ia  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  .pounds,  or  guineas,  for  one  of  these  cows  ;' "while  one 
•«' vox;,  vnu  NO.  3K     .  Ti      .  of 
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of  the  same  size^  in  Canick  or  Gailoway,  would  not^  perhapSf 
yield  half  of  the  money »  aaid  for  this  good  reason>  that  tlie  one 
IS  boueht  for  sake  of  mUky  or  the  prospect  of  giving  milk,  and  the 
other  for  sake  of  the  carcase.  It  will  be  obTious^  at  first  sights 
that  t^e  profit  of  a  dairy  farm  must  depend  upou  :the  number 
of  cows  kept ;  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  keeping"  them  »  and  the 
nesir  neighbourhood  of  a  town  or  village,  where  the  whey  can  be 
disposed  of  at  ^  halfpenny  the  Scots  pint,  which,  where  it  can  be 
dofic  to  advantage,  is  Sftid  nearly  to  defray  the  expense  of  ma* 
nagement ;  and  is,  irpon  the  whole,  perhaps>  a  more  lucrative 
plan  than  feeding  pigs  with  it. 

The  third  branch  of  Ayrshire  husbandry  consists  in  the  graz« 
ing  and  fattening  of  l^ck  cattle  for  the  Scots  and  EngHsh  markets. 
This  business  is  chiefly,,  though  not  exclusively,  ccaifined  to  the 
district*  of  Carrickj  The  cattle  arc  altogctlict  of  a  diiierent  make 
from  tlie  Kyle  breed/  They  are  gen^aihr  black,  and  without 
hornsy  with  long  ttiick  hair:  their  shape;  is  round  and  square ^ 
straight  on  the  back ;  wbH  limbed^  and  when  standing  upright, 
the  more  that  they  have  of  the.'  fotnr-^fboted  stool '  figure,  they 
are  esteemed  the  more  iierfect.  Their  general  look  and,  figure^ 
upon  the  whole,  indicate  strength  and  hardiness ;  and  the  finer 
and  more  pciifect  that  fieiire  ii^  the  easier  arc  thoyfed.  This 
department  consisfs.jof  GnilIocks,.A/A»..stot8.  and- spi^yed  queya^ 
amd  of  cows,  llie -sicffis  and  spayed  quoys  are  purclnsed  from 
theiureeder  at  a  yesinand  lulf,  or  two  Tisa|rs:olid,  aiyil.kept  till 
they,  are  three  or  Four,  when  tbc!j:.are' driven,  up  to  £ngland 
along  with  tiie  Gatloway  droves^,  to  the  Sc  Faitlk^  and  other 
£nglish  markets,  '{'hcsc  are  bought.,  in  from  41.  to  ijl.>  and 
sold' out  from  I0]«^  to  l.jl.  and  18L)  accortUng  to  their  size, 
age  and  qu:?lity,  and  the  state  q£^  the ' English:  markets.  Tlii^ 
branch  of  butincKS^  depending  on  such  a  variety.of  -  circum- 
stances,  and  often  upon  rumour  '<uid  opinion,,  it  js  no  uAcommon 
thing  for  the  grazier  to  lose  Iiis  whole  yeaiLl  gns»,-  and'  some 
pounids  of  the  prime,  cost  iuto  the  baK^iiu  :.  These  cattle  are 
never  in  the  house  from  the  time  they  come  £^om  ,the  breeder, 
but  are  fed  in  tholteilfl  upon  grass  aita.hay  till  they  are  t^ven  to 
England.  The  bubiness  is  carr/cd.on  by  drovers  and  country 
dealers,  a  kind  of  middle  men  betwixt. die  Scots  and£nglis» 
gvaKiers,  and  affords  great  room  for*  speculation;  and  it.  ninsC 
he  aclinowlcdgedr  that  a  great  deal  o£  it,  of  late  years,i  has  been 
nractised,  since  the  price  of  cattle  lias  so  gnatly  advanced;  These 
drovers  or  dealers  lave  sometimes  a  littk  capital  to  beoin  with, 
atxi  as  often  have  only  the  credit,  At  their  cutset^  of  a  fair  chs-^ 
^cter.  Their  common  practice  is  to  deal  upon  credit,  by  grant- 
it>jj  tIjoJr  hill  f^T  what  th^v  purchase,  payable  in  three  months. 

The 
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The  grazier  bkes  this  bill  to  a  bank,  indonea  it  as  cautioneri 
and  g€t8  the  money.  If  the  drover  meets  tvith  a  ready  market 
in  England)  he  takes  up  his  bill  by  the  tune  it  falls. due ;  if  not, 
the  cautioner  gets  the  debt  to  pay.  Great  fortunes  have  some- 
times been  madei  and  as  often  lost,  by  engaging  in  this  trade^ 
from  the  precarious  nature  of  the  business  \  and  when  any  of 
these  great  drovers  happens  to  fail,  the^  almost  lay  waste  a  wnole 
country  side.  It  would  be  a  happy  thmg,  if  there  Were  any  au^ 
thotity,  or  regulation  in  the  country,  to  oblige  these  men,  as  is 
commonly  done,  or  expected  to  be  done  by  bankers,  to  show 
what  foundation  they  stand  upon,  before  ever  they  are  allowed 
to  set  out  their  nose  to  purchase  a  stot  from  any  honest  farmer 
in  the  country,  when  there  is  ten  to  one  of  his  family  being  in-* 
volved  in  utter  ruin  y  or,  what  is  more  simple,  if  graziers  were 
wise  enough  always  to  deal  for  ready  money. 

The  other  branch  of  grazing  is  carried  on  by  actual  farmers, 
and  consists  in  buying  and  fattening  cows  for  the  home  consumpt. 
The  cows  are  either  such  tts  are  old,  or  in  any  respect  thought 
improper  for  breeding.  They  are  bought  at  from  four,  to  six^ 
and  eight  guineas  a-head,  according  to  their  Ate  and  quality  % 
laid  on  the  pasture  about  Hallowday,  where  they  remain  a  year, 
when  they  are  bought  up  either  by  dealers  or  flesners  for  supply- 
ing the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  markets,  and  the  other  towns 
and  villages  through  the  west  country«  These  require  grass 
of  a  better  and  more  fattening  quality  than  stots,  and,  when  fat, 
Weigli  from  18  to  24  stones,  Ayrshire  weight,  (24  lib.  to  the  stone). 
If  they  happen  to  be  trell  chosen,  and  are  laid  on  proper  pas* 
ture,  it  is  no  uncomm<m  thing,  of  late  years,  that  they  double 
the  stake.  This  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  9 
but,  though  it  Were  to  be  uniformly  the  case,  yet,  considering 
the  high  rent  of  th6  land  upon  which  these  cows  feed,  ofteu 
from  tiK  to  41.  j^fT  acre)  considering,  also,  that  some  of  these 
cows  turn  out  faulty ; — ^many  of  them  prove  with  calf ;  and  what 
is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  the  risk  of  bad  markets  and  bad  clients; — 
though  a  farmer  wcte  to  get*  the  above  price,  it  would  seem  no 
more  thftn  what  is  necessary  to  indemnify  him*  These  cows  are, 
in  like  manner,  fed  in  the  opon  fields  during  the  whole  season. 
They  seldom  ot  etrer  'get  any  turhip  or  otlier  green  food  during 
winter  *,  but  when  the  pastures,  towards  New  Year'i»  Day,  begin 
to  fail,  they  are  ftfd  on  hay  or  straw,  once  or  twice  a^day,  till  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  Mayl 

Another  species  of  this  kind  of  grazing,  that  has  become  vciy 
common,  is  the  buying  in  of,  what  arc  called,  slack,  or  drauglit 
ewes.  These  are  commonly  bought  9t  frum  five  to  eiglit  shil- 
liSmg%  a-head.    Instead  of  turnip,  they  are  laid  on  grass  about 
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Martinmas ;  the  Iambs  are  taken  ofF  about  midsummer^  and  the 
ewes  remain  nearly  out  the  whole  year.  When  they  are  well 
chosen,  and  are  put  upon  a  proper  soil,  they  turn  out  a  profitable 
speculation,  and  are  adapted  to  the  means  of  small  fanners^ 
whose  capital  may  not  be  aUe  tb  reach  to  a  tirbve  of  bYack  cattle. 

The  house  m  stall-feeding  has  become  common  since  the  tur- 
nip husbandry  has  been  iiftroduced,  though  only  in  a  limited  de« 
gree  ;  it  is  to  that  extent,  however,  that  good  oeef  and  mutton 
js  to  be  harf  m  the  shambles  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  said  the 
salting  up  the  winter  mart,  at  Martinmas,  as  the jf^ff's  prorision, 
IS  not  quite  so  customary  afs  it  Hsed  formerly  to  be. 

The  last  branch  of  Ayrshire  husbandry  that  remanwr  to^  be  taken 
notice  of,  is,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  sheep  and  black  cattle. 
Though  this  branch  extends  more  or  less  over  all  the  county, 
(for  there  is  no  farmer  who  does  not  keep  a  considerable  number 
of  cows,  either  for  the  dairy  or  for  breeding,  and  some  few  sheep), 
yet  the  breeding  and  rearing  is  more  particularly  the  business  of 
the  six  moor  parishes  of  the  county,  and  of  part  of  those  parishes 
that  lye  contiguous  to  them.  In  these,  it  is  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  business.  Any  little  tillage,  they  have,  is  only  a  secondary 
object,  the  intention  of  which  is,  partty  to  procure  an  addition  t© 
the  winter  fodder,  and  partly  to  furnisn  oat-meal  fof  the  family. 
These  farms  lye  high,  among  •  the  heath-covered  rmmntains '  of 
the  south  and  south-east  extremities  of  Aryshh^,  and  are  gene- 
rally of  large  extent.  ITie  sheep  that  are  kept,  for  it  cannot  be 
said  fed,  upon  them,  are  aH  of  the  short  black-^faced  kind.  Some 
few  trials,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  of  the  Cheviot  breed  ;  b«t, 
though  these  are  reported  to  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation^ 
the  partiality  runs  in  favour  of  the  native  stock. 

These  sheep  ar6  fed  as  God  Almighty  feeds  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  \  upon  what  they  can  pick  «p  them- 
selves of  nature's  bounty,  without  the  labour  or  assistance  of 
man.  TIk  tenants  have  not  yet  taken  the  example  of  some  of 
their  southern  neighbours,  in  raising  green  food  lor  them, 
which  is  known  to  be  of  use  in  counteracting  some  of  the 
diseases  to  which  young  sheep  especially  are  liable  about  the 
beginning  of  ^\'inter,  nor  a  little  hay  for  them  when  -  the  ground 
tft  covered  with  snow ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  many 
if  their  best  wedder  Iambic,  towards  the  beginning  of  winter, 
die  of  that  inflammatory  cbolic  called  the  haxt/f  and  which  a 
ittle  red  clover  or  turnip  would  probaWy  prevent,  by  keeping 
'^leir  bowels  in  rather  an  open  state;  and  the  elder  sheep  are- 
often  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  and  poverty  before  the  sum- 
ner  grass  comes-  forward.  In  other  respects,  the  management 
^f  'he  sl^ee^*  ^^'^''If  •«  ▼v^Mung  difff^n*  from  what  it  is  in  o'ibUt  ^ 
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places  for  the  same  kind  of  sheep.  Salving,  or  smearing  with 
butter.  TXiA  tar^  universally  prevails.  How  this  should  have 
been  a  practice^  time  immemorialj  to  the  south  of  the  Forthf 
and  not  to  the  north  of  that  river,  is  a  problem,  one  would  ima-^ 
gine,  not  easily  solved.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  known 
sheep,  on. the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  sold  at  10s.  a  pieccj  up- 
wards of  fiye-and-fifty  years  ago,  which  was  n  great  price  in 
those  days  \  and  there  never  was  a  particle  of  tar  or  butter  put 
on  their  body.  The  wcdders  are  sold  off  to  supply  the  home 
market  at  two  or  three  years  old,  according  to  tne  pasture  on 
which  they  foed.  If  it  is  ut  to  carry  tliem  on  to  three,  it  is  -con- 
sidered as  most  profitable.  Great  part  of  their  wool  is  sold  to  the 
English  clotliiers. 

Along  with  flocks  of  sheep,  the  tenants  on  these  moor  farms 
keep  a  number  of  brecdiug  cattle,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
farms,  from  ten  or  a  dozen,  to  twenty,  and  even  forty.  These  are  all 
of  tlie  kind  formerly  mentioned,  whose  produce  generally,  at  two 
years  old,  is  trausferrcd  to  the  grazier,  ;ind  by  lum  prepared  for 
the  English  markets.  The  gre^t  and  evident  defect  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  farms  of  tliis  last  description,  is  the  want  of  a  sufiU' 
cicut  quantity  of  wholesome  nourishing  food  during  the  winter 
season.  Hiis  is  a  grievous  defect  indeed,  which  they  often  sorely 
feel,  though  they  have  not  yet  found  the  way  to  remedy  it.  And 
unotlier,  scarce  inferior  to  it,  is  their  keeping  near  a  third  part 
more  stock  on  their  ground  than  diey  ought  to  do.  But,  like 
otiier  things  complained  of,  it  is  only  time,  ;ind  perhaps  a  little 
additional  rent,  that  will  cause  tlicm  alter  their  plans.  .For  since 
the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  stock,  the  ten^its  on  these  farms 
are  general] v  supposed  to  be  in  a  nK)re  prosperous  state  tliau 
those  upon  farms  where  tillage  is  the  cliief  concern. 

These  cursory  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Ayrshire  bus*, 
bandry  will  present  to  the  reader  no  unfavourable  view  of  the 
county  upon  the  whole.  It  is  indeed  a  coujity  of  dot  extent 
and  importaiKre  iu  the  national  scale,  that  no  man  who  regards 
the  welfare  of  his  country  can  behold  its  rapidly  increasing  im- 
provement with  inditFcrence.  Even  as  it  is,  let  a  patriot  or  a  phi- 
lantliropist  place  themselves  upon  die  top  of  Loudon  or  Brown- 
Carrick  hill,  and  cast  their  eye  along  the  fertile  plains  of  Kyle  and 
Cuningham,  and  turn  round  to  die  vales  and  dales  pf  Carrick,  and. 
e"cn  *  over  die  hills  where  Girvan,  Doon  and  Stinchar  ilow, '  it 
is  impossible  diat  he  can  contemplate  the  enlivened  and  varied 
:3cene  without  die,  most  animated  satisfaction  and  delight,  which 
it  would  require  the  genius  of  her  native  bard  fully  to  describe. 
They  would  feel  a  kind  of  prophetic  inspiration^  aiul  be  rqady  to 
foretell,  that  if  the  sumc  cJilightened  ar.d  fostering  genius  that  has 
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presided  oyer  its  infancy  shall  continue  to  guide  and  nourish  it^ 
future  progress,  the  pounty  of  Ayr  at  no  very  distant  period 
will  rival  the  fairest  an<i  most  productive  counties  in  Sco^nd, 
and  come  very  little  behind  many  even  in  England  itself. 

It  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  if  it  could  pe  pbtainedj  to  have 
the  real  annual  value  of  all  these  various  objects  of  industry  fully 
ascertained.  This  would  go  far  to  decide  tliat  important  question, 
about  which  so  much  speculation  and  so  many  complaipts  have 
been  raised, — the  extent  of  rent.  For>  as  it  i^  from  the  produce  of 
the  farm  that  the  rent  alone  can  be  paid,  it  is 'the  que^utiim  of  that 
produce  tliat  can  tletermine  what  the  rent  ought  to  be.  But  here 
a  difficulty  presents  itself,  in  limine^  <  What  proportion  of  that 
produce  ought  the  landholder  in  justice  to  receive  ?  ^  'Xliis  is  a 
nice  question,  and  which,  it  is  apprehended,  cannot  be  speedily 
answered.  There  are  such  a  variety  of  points  that  must  be 
brought  into  the  calculation,  that  in  fact  it  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  settle  it  upon  fair  and  equitable  principles.  ' 
Besides  skill  and  industry  in  management,  aufl  variable  Reasons, 
which  some  people  will  think  matte'rs  of  the  first  consideration, 
the  state  of  national  prosperity  and  publip  regulation^  must  be 
brought  under  review ;  the  increase  or  depression  of  population, 
of  trade  and  manufacture?,  of  the  yalue  of  farm  produce,  and  the 
probable  prospect  of  fut^re  anielioriations ;  all  thq^  must  be  duly 
weighed  before  a  rent  can  be  pronounced  too  little  or  too  much. 
The  regulations  respecting  this  matter  have  varied  in  different 
ages  and  nations.  "V^Te  arc  told,  that  in  Egypt,  in  ancient  times, 
the  fifth  of  fhe  produce  was  the  stipulated  demand.  In  China, 
at  the  present  time^  the  emperor,  wjio  is  sole  lord  pf  the  soil,  re-^ 
ceives  the  tenth  in  lieu  pf  rent  and  all  taxes.  The  British  land- 
holder, who  has  his  share  of  the  public  expenses  to  pay,  and  is 
subjected,  with  other  men,  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  articles 
of  daily  consumpt,  wilj  probaJ>ly  think  either  of  these  shares  of 
the  produce  too  little.  If  men's  jarring  interests  and  passions 
would  allow  them  to  judge  candidly,  the  point  wou}d  be  more 
easily  settled.  If  we  should  then  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  tliat 
proprietors  and  tenants  have  a  joint  right  in  the  property,  that 
^heir  interests  are  equal,  and  so  mutual  and  reciprocal,  that  they 
Tiust  stand  or  fall  together ;  if  we  admit  of  this  principle,  wc  arq 
:;ome  a  step  ncare/,  and  will  be  more  disposed  to  admit  of  the 
•conclusion,  viz.  That  when  there  is  an  allowed  equality  in  these? 
things,  there  ought  also  to  be  an  equality  allowed  in  dividing  the 
produce.  Suppose  that  produce  is  divided  into  three  equal  partSj 
Jie  landlord  would  receive  one  third  for  rent ;  one  third  would  be 
dlowed  fpr  expense  of  management  and  public  charges;  and  th^ 
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other  as  an  equivalent  for  the  tenant's  trouUc^  die  interest  on  his 
capital  8tock|  and  his  profit. 

Whether  this  or  any-  ttiore  equitable  mode  shall  be  resorted  tar, 
let  landholders  lay  it  dovii  as  a  proposition  as  certain  as  any  in 
Euclidj  *  That  their  interest^  and  die  interest^  of  their  tenants,  are 
inseparable.  '•  Let  them  therefore  endeavour  to  render,  them  re^ 
spectable  and  independent.  Let  them  give  every  encourage^ 
inent  in  their  power,  such  is  a  sufficient  duration  of  lease ;  ran* 
lieruig  that  lease  a  truly  marketable  commodity ;  freeing  them 
from  milns  and  every  other  species  of  servitude ;  affordincf  good 
farm-steads,  and  every  other  necessary  accommodation  ot  inchv 
»ures,  roads,  and  ready  mai^ets.  Let  tenants,  on  the  other  hand, 
resolve  to  eive  the  proprietor  a  fair  and  honest  compensation  for 
he  possession  of  the  ground,  and  the  permanent  improvements  he 
may  have  made  upon  it.  Thus  they  Mrill  be  mutual  aids  to  each 
jther,  and  the  countiy  wUl  rapidly  inevcasc  in  beauty,  wealtli 
md  prosperity. 

These  things  press  so  much  upon  my  miod,  diat  were  I  to  in* 
iulge  them,  tJiey  would  make  me  trespass  on  your  bounds,  which 
(  am  afraid  I  have  done  alne^dy.  But  yOu  may  divide  or  lop  off 
superfluities  as  you  judge  proper.  I  shall  tn^tefbre  conclude 
ivith  nvy-  best  wishes  for  your  future  success,  only  craviiiji;-  leave 
:o  aild  the  noble  motto  of  your  Magtieinc,  as  as  appropriate  epi- 
logue to  a  dissertation  of  tnis  kind. 

'  Ye  generous  Britons,  Vjenerate  the  plough. 
And  o'er  your  hills,  and  long  withdrawing  vales^ 
Let  Autumn  spread  her  treasures  to' the  sun. ' 

AcmcoLi.  ■ 


••<>*• 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAEME&'s  MAGAZINE. 

Oh  ifi^  pr^gtrfsive  Imprwetnetit  of  Agriculture  in  tiie  Histrict  of 

According  to  promise,  I  send  you  a  short  statement  of  tlic 
)rogressive  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Tweoddale  district. 

In  the/rjt  place,  as  a  general  proof  of  tho  progress  of  improve- 
nent  (excepting  such  abatement  as  may  be  made  in^onsidcration  of 
hcdeprtx'iation  of  monoy)  I  would  state  tlie  Rise  of  the  rent  of  Laud. 
!'arms,  now  f»lling  cut  of  lease,  and.  wluch  had  been  held  only 
i)ipn  lease  for  nineteen  years,  give,  upon  new  leasing  for  nineteen 
rears,  at  an  average*  nearly  three  times  their  former  rent ;  and 
faifii  Iioids  e^alJy  as  to  both  arable  aiid  sheep  farms.  Yet  farm- 
rtg  cxpcn'^ts  ZTQ  V'-ry  niucli  ir.crcased  :    The  price  of  horses, 
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wages  of  servants,  and  dayJabourers,  with  the  prices  of  iron, 
woiod,  &c.  have  all  risen,  I  may  safely  say,  to  one  and  a  half  of 
what  they  wefe  within  these  six  years.  The  wages  o^  wornen  ser- 
vantSj  for  the  suouner  half  year,  have  risen  ^ith  partsjpular  rapi- 
dity within  these  two  years  i  the  truth  is,  they  were  lopgier  in 
starting  than  they  were  entitled  to  have  been  ;  for,  conaidering 
the  near  equality  of  women's  work  to  thslt  of  men,  in  die  lighter 
country  labours  of  planting,  hoeing,  haymaking;  apd  shearing, 
many  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  the  wages  of  the  women  are 
still  lowest,  although  they  have  been  doubkd^  at  an  average,  viol- 
in these  three  or  four  years. 

AraUe  Lands. *^1ji  the  jfgricultfiral  Survei/  (f  Tv^^flfu  puhUsh? 
ed  in  1802,  it  is  observed,  that  the  rotation  of  Norfolk  (viz.  1st, 
fallcfWf  dunged^,  under  green  drilled  crop ;  2d,  \ear  sown  tff  nmih 
grass  seeds  s  Sd,  hcoj  ;  4th,  oqts)  was  nearly  universally  adopted 
upon  t/if  old  crofts ;  but  that  the  old  system,  as  to  t/ie  outfiel4  (viz. 
folding  upon  tfie  sward,  'when  too  much  fogged  to  be  valuable  in  pas^ 
twre  with  sheep  or  l^latk  cattle  s  then  cropping  it  with  oats  so  long  as 
thqf  would  repe^  Q  little  more  thun  seed  and  labour  ^  then  leaving  it 
in  a  state  <f  eschausttonj-to  gather  sward  by  unassisted  nafuris  provi^ 
sion  to  that  effect)  was  still  pretty  prevalent.     At  present,  m  re- 
gard to. the  old  croftsi  the  adoption  of  a  proper  system  qf  rotation 
may  be  considered  as  universal ;  yet  I  would  not  venture  to  say 
but  that,  upon  very  narrow  inspection,  one  solitary  exceptiou 
might  here  and  therp  be  found.    In  regard  {o  the  out^'pfld,  the  old 
system  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  al)etter.:  aration  is  extending  up 
the  skirts  of  our  lulls,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining^  as  for- 
merly, oat  crops  so  far  as  the  limits  of  exhaustion  will  permit,  but 
for  tnc  purpose  of  improving  the  pasture,  by  meliorating  the  land 
and  laying  it  ofF  in  gfrass  while  in  good  heart.    These  encroach- 
ments on  the  skirts  of  the  pasture  hills  are  also  frequently  made 
for  the  purpose  of  making  addition  to  the  bid  trom,  and  to  be 
kept,  along  with  them,  in  permanent  tillage  under  the  Norfolk 
rotation  already  alluded  to ;  though  I  may  here  obsepre,  that  a  ro- 
tatiop  of  five  shifts  (by  interposing'  a  crop  pf  peas  betwixt  the 
o^t  crop  and  the  reve}-t  tp  fallow)  is  sometimes  in  use  upon^ricTi 
'and ;  the  four-shift  rotation  being,  however,  generally  pfeTerred# 
'n  Traquair  parish  tlic  dominion  of  the  muircock  has  been  thus 
jonsiderably  narrowed  by  the  conversion  pf  heather  intq  grass. 

The  encouragement  to  enlarge  the  breadth  pf  land  destined 
t>  continued  rotation  tillage  {or  crofting)  is  increased,  from  the 
practice  having  become  more  general  of  hiring  turnip  fields,  to  be 
^ten  upon  the  ground  by  sheep  in  flakes.  Arable  farmers,  whq 
^ave  few  cattle,  or  fe^  or  no  sheep,  and  ^ho-  might  hesitate -tp 
extend  tlieir  tumip  crop,  from  distrust  in  their  marketing  skill  ta 
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the  purcbase  and  sale  of  the  animals  that  ought  to  consume  themi 
may  now  lay  their  account  /w^ith  meeting  a  considerable  competi-. 
tion'  for  their  .turnip  fields.  And  arable  and  sheep  farming  are 
thus  more  and  more  acting  in  co-operation^  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both. 

Hie  hay  crop  is,  in  this  system,  the  least  profitable  (when  it 
can  be  diiposed  of  at  all)  and  the  most  precarious  as  to  finding  a 
market.  With  provision  of  this  sort,  which  most  sheep  farms 
hare  within  themselveSf  snow  storms  seldom  occur  of  that  dura-r 
tion  as  to  cause  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  luy  now  raised  in 
Tweeddale  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sheep.  There  are  no  ez^ 
tensive  nianufactutes  to  imply  a  cbnsumpt  from  horses  used  in 
carriage  \  and  the  demand  from  inns-is  very  trifling  :  Edinburgh 
.  (at  the  average  dist^mce  say  of  25  miles)  is  the  only  market  8m«^ 
'  ncicntly  larg^  to  take  off  .the  surplms*  In  this  deficiency  of  regu- 
lar market*  many. farmers  prefer  pasturing  tlieir  sown  grass  to 
cutting  It  for  hay,  after  the  general  fashion  of  your  East  Lothian 
farmers ;  but  the  want,  of  enclosure  incapacitates  their  fields  for 
such  appropriation  *•  From  the  small  extent  of  eur  arable  fields, 
compared  to  those  in  East  IiOthian,  such  enclosure  of  each  field 
of  the  shift  would  come  much  more  expensive  than  the  benefit 
would  repay  \  because  tlie  generality  of  our  fields  only  extend 
from  6  to  12  acres^  Our  farmers  would,  nevertheless,  be  willing 
to  pay  full  interest  for  such  enclosure ;  and  it  would  certainly  be 
adyailfageous  for  the  unentailed  proprietor  even  to  bQrrow  money 
for  the  purpose,  as,  during  the  cuncency  of  the  lease,  he  could  be 
no. loser  in  getting  common  interest  for  his  moneys  and,  at  the  end 
thereof,  .he  migh£  expect  a  rise,  not  otherwise  attainable,  by  hav- 
ing thus  put  t&t  tenant  in  a  capacity  of  carrying  his  farming  to  it^ 
liighest  stretch,  and  showing  whik  tne  farm  cotUd  do  when  placed 
under  such  favourable  circum^t^ccs.  By  enclosure,  however,  I 
must  be  understood,  to  mean  substantial  stone  dyke  enclosure  ;  I 
believe  no  Tweeddale  tenant  would  j  consent  to  p^y  interest  for  ^ 
hedge;  and  would  almost  rather  pa^s  from  sucn  enclosure,  thai^ 
consent  merely  to  the  burthen  of  upholding. 

The  cultivation  of  wheaU  after  having  been  given  up,  has  been 
introduced  again  within  these  few  ye4rs»  and  is  more  and  more 
extending.  Tlie  moat  extensive  sowing  is  by  Mr  Park  (alluded 
to  in  the  foot  note.  of.  page  52d  of.  the  Agricultural  Survey  o^ 
Tweeddale).    His  fields  may  lye  at  tb^  elevation  of  about  four 
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hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  He  informs  me  He  had  last  sea- 
son about  fifty  acres  under  that  crop,  which  proved  p£  excellent 
quality^  and  has  encouraged  him  to  extend  his -sowing  to  near 
one  hundred  this  season.  His  wheat  is  sawn,  after  turnip  eaten  by- 
sheep  upon  the  ground  ;  and  -he  continued  this  season  to  sow,  as 
the  sheep  cleared  the  land,  through  the  whole  of  tlic  montli  of 
February.  Some  part  of  this  year's  sowing  is  after  clover  lea. 
Mr  Campbell  9  proprietor  of  Kaiizie,  follows,  in  his  farming,  the 
rotation  of  four  shifts,  already  mentioned  \  and,  for  the  last  two 
crops,  he  has  had  wheat  in  the  very  unexpcnsivc  mode  of  sub- 
stituting it  for  the  oat  crop,  after  cutting  both  first  and  after- 
growth  of  his  hay  field,  and- without  any  dung.  The  crops,  he  says, 
are  not  luxuriant  \  but,  nevertheless,  much  more  profitable  than  any 
other  crop  after  a  clover  lea,  which  encourages-  him  to  proceed. 
His  fields  may  lye  four  hundred-  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level  \ 
his  soil  is  deep  free  clay.  In  a  lighter  soil,  it  is  continuing  to  be 
cultivated  in  a  very  small,  but  increasing  extent,  in  Peebles  and 
Eddlestone  parishes,  at  from  five  to  six  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 
Here  it  is  chiefly  sown  upon  that  part  of  tlie  drill  crop  and  fal« 
low  which  was  under  potatoes ;  and  which  (for  want  of  demand 
for  more  almost  than  mere  family  use)  bears  ^anall  proportion  to 
the  part  under  turnip,  and  may  be  confined,  iu  each  farm,  to  one 
or  two  acres  :  a  little  lime,  or  sprinkling  of  dung,  is  given  after 
raising  the  potatoes.  Like  every  thing  new,  the  practice  has  it^ 
advocates  and  opposcrs,  as  profitable  both  immediately,  and  ultt^ 
mately,  or  as  ultimately  unprofitable.  ... 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  incre^ising  extension  of  these  en-f 
lightened  views  of  self-interest,  which  lend  to  the  relinquishment 
of  present  advantages^  in  prospcqt  of  superior  advantage  in  fu- 
ture :  thii,  indee<i,  is  tlie  essential  of  all  improvement  \  ihltiterg^t* 
ed  impro'oement  being,  in  most  cases,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I 
am  led  to  tliis  reflection  by  an  instance  in  point,  (occurring  last 
season  in  the  pnractice  of  one  of  the  members  of  Eildlestonc  Club), 
of  a  sacrifice  of  advantages  already  obtained,  to  the  superior,  but 
more  distant  advantage,  of  getting  his  whole  tillage  lands  at  once  in* 
^o  a  proper  system  of  rotation.  The  croftJund  of  his  farm,  (;;t 
*he  east  end  of  which  his  houses  were  set  down),  consisted  of  be- 
iwixt  fifty  and  sixty  acres,  which  he  enteied  t^.  in  a  most  wretch- 
d  condition.  Besides  improvements  on  the  hill  part  of  the  farm 
/or  pasture,  he  found  it  convenient  to  add-to  the  .croft  for  contir 
(lued  rotation  tillage,  under  th'j  four  shifts,  as  before  stated. 
<His  additions,  however,  did  not  renilor  his  crofts  rr.ore  stjuare  in 
ihape ;  they  extended  to  a  great  length  (westward  From  the 
lOuse)  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  He  therefcjre  found  it 
■»»<rhly  ''v^.vtiont,  -Ti  order  to  save  carriage  both  of  dung  and  tur- 

r.ipi 
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nipx  to  divide  his  land  into  two,  and  to  put  esch  of  the  halves  in- 
to separate  subdirisions  of  four  fields  each,  each  of  the  four  con- 
sisting of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  the  four  fields  nearest  the  onstead 
to  be  carried  on  with  dang  from  it,  and  the  turnips  pulled  and 
eaten  in  the  house ;  the  four  farthest  from  the  onstead  to  get 
little  or  no  dung,  but  to  depend  chiefly,  for  their  enrichment,  up^^ 
on  having  the  turnip  cpnsumed  by  sheep  upon  the  ground.  In 
doing  so  at  once,  he  was  obliged  to  disregard  the  arrangement 
of  cropping,  under  which  the  land  had  been  placed,  as  he  could 
originally  correct  it,  in  the  course  of  improving  i  for  this  pur-i 
pose,  it  wa$  necessary,  in  one  of  the  new  subdivisions,  to  plough 
up  for  turnip  about  seven  acres  which  had  been  sown  out  with 
grass-seeds  with  the  preceding  crop,  without  taking  a  crop  of 
hay ;  and  also  to  convert  again  into  turnip-crop  about  half  that 
.quantity,  in  this  subdivision,  which  had  been  turnip  the  pteced*^ 
ing  season.  In  another  subdivision,  twelve  acres,  which  had 
borne  one  crop  after  turnip,  was  put  under  turnip-crop  again ; 
the  other  cross  cropping  to  which  he  was  reduced,  need  not 
be  specified  in  illustration,  as  implying  no  such  relinquishment  of 
advantages  already  obtained.  It  may  oe  alleged,  and  justly,  that, 
}iad  the  ultimate  advantage  to  be  obtained  oy  this  new  division 
been  plearly  discerned  at  the  outset,  an  arrangement  suitable  to 
{these  views  might  have  been  adopted  from  tlie  first ;  though,  I 
believe,  in  farming,  and  in  every  thing,  few  conceive  at  first 
that  extent  of  design  which  develops  itself  to  them  in  the  course 
of  practice.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  to  mfe,  who  can  recol- 
lect the  state  of  the  county  for  more  than  thirty  years  back,  such 
power  of  self-denial,  as  to  immediate  advantage,  in  a  tenant,  up-^ 
on  the  transitory  tenure  of  a  nineteen  years'  lease,  forms  a 
pleasing  contract  to  the  short-sighted,  unenlightened  graspings  at 
present  advantage  then  prevalent; — when  I  have  kno\ni  (tpro^ 
prietor,  after  being  goaded  on  by  a  mere  sense  of  shame  *to  dfress 
a  field  in  turnip,  incapable  of  relinquishing  the  advantage  of  twd 
white  crops  before  sowing  it  with  grass ;  or  of  breaking  it  up 
from  sown  grass,  without  two  years  crops  of  hay. 

Sheejhfarm'mg  must  be  considered  as  the  staple  husbandry  of 
this  county. 

In  regard  to  the  arable  land  attached  to  sheep  farms,  the  ob- 
servations already  made  are  applicable. 

The  Cheviot  breed,  noticed  as  introduced  in  the  survey  of 
Tweedale  published  in  1802,  have  now  become  prevalent :  I  may 
safely  say,  that  two  thirds,  or  rather  tliree  fourths  of  the  Tweed- 
dale  mountains  are  occupied  by  them  \  they  are  In  possession  of 
fhe  highest  lying  farms  in  the  parishes  of  Linton  and  Tweeds* 
jnuflr^  Uie  bignest  lying  parishes  of  the  coimty. 

Excepting 
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Excepting  the  risk  of  death  in  the  Iambs  in  bad  weather,  from 
dieir  greater  nakedness  when  d^opt,  they  liave  the  character  of 
health  and  hardiness.  From  the  superior  iineness  of  wool>  they 
seem  to  yield  nearly  half-j^crgwn  per  fleece  more  than  the  old 
black*faced  coarse-woolleil  horned  breed.  As  to  their  yield  to  the 
butcher  (which  must  ultimately  decide  their  value),  the  point 
may  not  as  yet  be  perfectly  ascertained ;  or  whether  on  grass  of  the 
tame  coarseness,  either  Iambs  or  old  sheep  will  fatten  ;is  readily 
as  the  coarse-wooUed  species  *  i  Meantime,  this  circumstance  is 
of  less  importance  as  to  immediate  profit  \  as  the  ewe-lambs  bear 
a  higher  price  than  for  killing,  with  those  who  wish  to  get  into 
that  breed  \  and  even  the  wedder-lambs  are  in  request  from  the 
demand  of  those  who  wish  to  plenish  highJying  farms  in  wedders 
of  that  species  for  the  immediate  object  of  the  higher  price  of 
their  wool.  At  present,  however,  sheep  farmers  must  contrive  (at 
the  rents  now  given)  to  make  each  individual  stock  sheep  pay 
from  7  s.  to  near  10s.  of  yearly  rent ;  and  it  is  alleged  tliat  the 
old  breed  could  not  pay  the  rents  of  the  new  leases. 
I 

*  For  the  piirpofe  of  a  comparative  trial,  a  farmer,  in  the  parifh  of 
Eddkftone,  upon  a  low-lying  farm,  where  he  kept  the  while-faced 
breed,  bought  in  fome  wedder  lambs  of  the  black-faced  breed  from  a 
neighbouring  farm*  and  darted  them  fairly  againft  an  equal  number  of 
his  own  wedder  lambs  )  both  b^ing  ihe  beft  that  their  refped^ive  farms 
could  produce.  They  were  equally  treated  in  all  refpefits ;  and  both 
were»  at  two  years  old,  fold  fat  to  the  butcher;  when,  befides  the  fuperiur 
current  profit  of  the  wool  during  the  keeping,  the  white-faced  prov- 
ed bcft  in  carcafe,  and  alfo  £ewer  of  them  had  died  in  the  currency  of  the 
experiment. 

Two  years  fince,  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  farmer  from  the  parifh  of 
Maxton  in  Roxburghfhirc,  who  informed  me,  that  he  had  once  bought 
in  (hecp  to  be  fed  off  upon  laud  laid  down  in  improved  pafturc  ;  a  pro- 
portion of  them  were  of  the  Cheviot  breed  \  and  the  reft  of  the  black- 
faced  Tweeddale  breed,  from  the  farm  of  Ormillon  in  Inverleitlum  pa- 
rifh.    He  bargained  with  a  butcher  to  take  the  whole  parcel  (they  wvre 
•jwes  and  Iambs),  as  they  fhould  get  ready  ;  the  whole  to  be  taken  a* 
•vay  againfl  a  given  time,  and  the  butcher  having  a  privilege  to  reje£l  a 
"oecificd  number  both  of  the  lambs  and  dams.   The  whole  of  the  Tweed- 
tale  Iambs  were  uplifted  before  any  of  the  Cheviots  were  taken  away; 
ind  the  fame  with  tht*  dams  ;  and  all  tiie  lambs  and  dama  rejcdled  by 
•.he  butcher  were  of  the  Cheviot  breed. 

I  give  thefe  fads  as  I  have  them,— -well  aware,  that  b'ttle  can  he  in- 
[erred  from  fmgle  fad^s  ;  and  that  in  regard  to  every  particular  Miy'the 
f^hoU  circumjiatices  ought  to  be  taken  into  coulideration,  before  a  juft  ia-' 
-rence  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

\t  is  faid,  that  fewer  of  the  Cheviot  can  be  maintained  upon  a  given* 
■u^ntity  of  paflurc  than  of  the  ^^ '  v-'l^V  brccd,^in  the  proportion,  it 
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I  shall  conclude  my  present  essay  by  giving  an  account  of  aa 
experiment  made,  and  of  another  imported^  by  Sir  George  Mon^ 
gomene  of  Magbiehill. 

This  whiter  Sir  George  had  a  large  quantity  of  turnip  stored  up 
in  long  narrow  ridges,  piled  upon  one  another,  till  terminating  in  a 
narrow  ridge,  like  cannon  shot  in  an  arsenal.  In  one  of  those  ridges 
he  had  made  the  servants  place  all  the  turnip  with  the  sh^w  end 
Undermost,  in  the  view  of  their  sta.tlding  firmer,  till  thatch  could 
be  laid  over  them,  and  with  the  less  danger  of  tumbling  down : 
the  rest  had  been  piled  up  higgcldy-piggcldy,  just  as  they  came 
to  hand.  The  first  mentioned  were  the  last  in  being  used ;  and^ 
yet  thev  exhibited  no  marks  of  sprouting,  which  the  latter  had 
done.  It  may  be  worth  while  for  turnip  storers  to  repeat  an  ex- 
periment so  very  easily  made.  I  may  add,  as  to  storing,  tha^ 
for  spring  food,  it  is  often  done  by  raising  earth  over  them^  whera 
thcv  grow,  by  the  plough. 

The  second  experiment  is  an  English  invention^  to  secure  trees 
against  being  barked,  in  winter,  by  the  deer  in  deer-parks.  The 
trees  are  whitewashed,  from  the  ground  to  beyond  reach  of  the 
animal,  with  thin  lime-mortar,  laid  on  from  a  budcet  by  a  paint- 
er's whitening  brush.  The  materials  are  cheap ;  the  operation 
expeditious.  The  recipe  I  have  witnessed  to  be  perfectly  effectual 
at  Mr  Loch's  of  Rachan  ;  where  his  trees  are  always,  in  winter^ 
exposed  both  to  sheep  and  hare^  ^  by  both  of  wnich  they  had 
been  in  use  to  be  much  injured. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
T%ve€ddaley  Sth  Jpril  1 807.  F. 

P.  S. — Since  ^'riting  the  above,  I  have  been  favoured,  by  the 
hist  mentioned  gentleman,  with  a  register  of  his  dates  of  com- 
mencing and  finishing  of  sowing  and  reaping.  The  preservation 
of  such  registers  would  prevent  farmers  from  being  disproportion- 
ately elevated  or  depressed  at  the  recurrence  of  early  or  late  spring 
seasons. 

In  his  accompanying  letter  he  makes  the  following  general  re- 
mark;— ^that  comparing  the  annual  produce,  twenty-five  years 
since,  witli  the  present  annual  returns  of  the  arable  lands  around 
his  place,  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  radius  (taking  in  every  thing 
well  or  ill  farmed)  the  return  of  oats  was  only  about  three  seeds, 
and  may  now  be  about  four.  Thus,  you  see  that,  even  under  im- 
proved farming,,  the  multiplication  of  provisions  goes  on  at  a  very 
slow  rate ;  and  how  soon  we  might  be  reduced  to  mutual  cutting 
of  throats,  to  avoid  universal  starvmg,  were  every  one,  ^o  soon 
as  able,  to  set  to  work  to  increase  and  multiply.  In  various  parts 
of  America,  population  has  doubled  in  fifteen  years;  ^nd^  of 

courst 
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cotuMy  might  quadruple  in  thirty  years ;  and  we  might  propagate 
at<an  equal  rate^  had  we  equal  resource  of  unoccupied  land  to  af* 
ford  meat  for  all  the  mouths  that  might  equally  speedily  be 
opened* 


Register  above  referred  tOf  nvJuch  relates  to  Oats  and  Peai ;  Barley  be^* 
ing  sown^  in  general^  about  tie  beginning  ofJUaj/* 

Dates  of  ibwiogy  from  1775  ^  x8o6.IDatnof  (heariagi  from  177  j  to  1S06* 


1774,  Began  17.  March* 
2774,   Do.  26.    Do. 

Do.   ts.    Do. 

Do.  26.    Do. 

Do.  20.    Do. 

Do.     7.  April. 


1775. 
X776. 

X777. 
1778. 
X779> 


I>o.  Sept.  17. 
Do.  Aiigii(l24. 
Do.  Sept.  3. 
Do.  Do.  I. 
Do.  Do.  7. 
Fiiiilhed  19.  March. J  Do.  Auguft  23. 


Began  Ai]guft.^X.;— Ended  4.  OOober. 


Do.      5.  oaobcr. 
Do.  28.  SeptciDber. 
Do.     9.  OAober. 
Do.    30.  Scpunber^ 
Do.    13.  Odobcr. 
Do.    26.  September* 


77ie  above  in  tlie  Parish  of  Coulter^  Lanarksfiire  e^^he  following  at 

Rachan^  PeeUeskirOi 


X780. 
178'. 

X783, 
1784, 
X785. 

1786, 

1787, 
1788, 
1789, 
179^ 
i79Xi 
179a* 
V9St 

794, 
f795. 

796. 

"97, 

/98» 

''99. 
ocx>, 

'801, 

80a, 

^803, 

k)4, 

^5» 

-6. 


Began  S.  April; — fininicd26. 

Do.  2d.  March,       Do.     30. 

Do.     S.April,        Do.    26. 

Do.  18.  March,      Do.      9, 

Do.     5.  April,        Do.     23. 
omitted,  but  niaft  have  been  in 

•i  March  wa*  conOant  froft. 
Began 31.  March; — Finished  in 

Do.   19.   Do.  Do.    in 

Do.  26.    Do.  Do.     in 

Do.     6.  April,  Do.     hi 

Do.   X5.BCarcb, 

Do.  17.   Do. 

Do.     4.  April, 

Do.  25.  March, 

Do.   22.   Do. 

Do.    a.  April 

Do.   12.  March 

Dotf  x6.   Do. 


Do.  28.    Do. 

Do.  28.    Do. 

Do.  24.    Do. 

Do.  X2.    Do. 

Do.  23.    Do. 

Do.  21.   Do. 

Do.  3.  Apritfl 

Do.  21.  March 

^^  25-   D". 


Do.  t9. 

Do.  7. 

Do.  16. 

Do.  5. 

Do.  5. 

Do.  in 

Do.  13. 

Do.  14. 

Do.  17. 

Do.  X7. 

Do.  22. 

Do.  6. 

Do.  3. 

Do.  12. 

Do.  ti. 

Dd.  4. 

Do.  5. 


April 
Mar. 
April. 

Do. 

Do. 
AprU, 

April. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar. 
April. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Began 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
D04 


Sept.  ^. ;-— fiddtf  3d.  S^ytember. 
Aug.  29.        Do.    22.        Do. 
Sept.  19.        Do.    IX.  Nofcmbori 
Do.    2.       Do.    xo.O{lober. 
Do.  27.       Do.   22.     Do. 
Aug.  23.       Do.    13.     Do. 


Do.  fl  Do. 
Db.  I  Do. 
Do.  I  Do. 
Do.  I  Do. 
Do.  D  Do. 
Do.  Il  Do. 
Do.  I  Do. 
Do.  I  Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do.  29.       Do.   x6.     Do. 
Sept.  26.       Do.      2.  NoTcmber. 
Do.     8.       Do.    24.  oaobcr. 
Do.   16.       Do.    26.      Do. 
Do.   27.        Do.    21.     Do. 
Do.    19.  Do;  all  ia  on  29.  Do« 
Do.    24.Da&do.27.     Dow 
Oit.      7.  Do.&do.  28.     Do. 
Sept.    8 . ; — £  nded  29 .  September* 
Do.    tx.  Do.  dt  in  16.  OAaber. 
Do.    X9.  Do.&do.  26.     Do. 
Do.    23.; — Ended  z.  NoTcmber. 
Aug.  22.  Do.  ft  In    3.  OAober. 
Sept.  26  Do.3f.0^.notintill30.J^ 
Aug.  26.  Do.  25.  Sept.  and  in  7.  Oft* 
Do.  31.  Do.  24.  Do.  in  30  Sept. 
Sept.  CO.  Do.  15.  Do.  in  22.  6ftobcr. 
Aug.  29.  ;^Ended  29.  Septtmber. 
Sept.    3.       Do.      X.  OAobtr. 
Do.     4-       Do.    26.  Stpttmkm 
Do.     z.       Do.      (S.OOobtr. 


\ 
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TO  THE  CONDdcTOR  6P  T*hB  farmer's  MAGA2I1IE. 

Strictures  tm  iHifittiting  Evening  Schols  fir  the  inffnictiom  $/ 

Farm  Servants* 

SiRf 

I  REAP  in  the  7tli  volume  of  youf  Magazine,  page  456,  a  pa« 
per  which  brought  the  eraad  academy  of  Langado  *  to  mj  recoU 
lection.  Your  9an£hire  correspondent's  proposab  seem  the 
counterpart  of  the  project  for  communicating  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  arts  and  sfjiencesy  withoui  itha  least  assistance  of  genius  or 
stiudy,  but  by  the  mere  inechanic^d  movements  of  a  frame  con« 
toining  all  the  wqrds  of  the  language  of  the  country  lying  in  pro* 
niiscuous  disorder! 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  improvements  which  have  of 
late  been  madet  s»nd  which  have  contributed  largely  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  inen  ii>  cVery  rank  of  society,  enough  of  moral 
and  physical  evil  still  remains,  sadly  to  assure  the  phUanthropijSt 
tliat  the  golden  age  has  not  yet  returned. 

It  isi  hon^ver,  the  duty  of  every  mmt  by  active  benevolence^ 
to  increase  the^W,  and  diminish  the  Hi  ct  human  life,  as  much  as 
may  be  in  his  power.  On  this  pnocipla  the  zeal  of  your  corre- 
spondeiU  to  diiFust  knowledge  mor^  ^x^e^sively  among  farm  ser- 
vants is  commendable.  But,  i^  admitting  that  he  was  prompted 
by  gooii  motives  ta.give  publicity  tio  his  scheme  for  that  purpose, 
is  sunely  all  the  merit  to  which  h^  has  any  claim.  Had  he  re- 
flected, he  mu^t  have  seen  that  it  was  unnecessary,  impmctieablc^ 
and  could  be  followed  with  no  good  consequences. 

Have  we  not  parochial  schools,  which  render  the  means  of  at- 
taining education  easy  in  this  country  i  Have  not  those  who  live 
too  remote  to.enjoy  the  advantages  resulting  from  thenagi  and  at  the 
same  time  sensible  of  iheir  utility,  erected  schools  and  employed 
tcaL'hers  for  .the.  benefit  of  their  offspring  entirely  at  their  owxx 
expense  ?  Have  we  not  schools  endowed  with  the  bounty  of  thc- 
charitablei  Do. not:  teachers  frequently  open  schools  at  their 
uwu  riak,  v/ith  ^niccess  ?  Is  it  not.  customary  in  many  places,  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  where  parishes  are  extensive  in  point  of  tcr^* 
Titory,  and,  but  thiidy  inhabited,  for  young  persons,  who  have 
spent  the  summer  at  school,  to  employ  themselves  as  itinerant 
teachers  during- winter  ? 

These  are  facts  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  disputed  -,  and 
surelr  diey  go  a:  great  way  to. supersede  the  necessity  of  new 

ctmns  merely  for  farm  servant$4  Yes^  says  your  correspond- 
ent, 
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ent,  we  have  schools }  but  many,  on  account  of  tht  poverty  o( 
their  parents,  are  denied  the  least  access  to  them,  and  must  spend 
their  early  years  in  servitude,  and  grow  to  manhood  in  complete 
ignorance ;  ergo  the  necessity  of  evening  schools  for  their  instruc- 
tion. Has  he  forgotten  that,  by  a  late  act,  the  children  of  pau- 
pers are  taught  gratis;  and  that,  even  before  the  existence  of 
that  act,  it  was  customary  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating  to 
a  certain  extent  the  children  of  the  indigent  from'tte  poor's  fundsi 
Knowledge  is  the  cheapest  commodity  we  have;  A  whole  year'^ 
attendance  at  a  country  school  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  shit 
lings,  and  in  many  places  not  so  much  bv  one  third.  The  pooretc^ 
therefore,  may  receive  an  education  suitable  to  thdv  situation  in 
life ;  and  I  deny  the  assertion,  that  they  are  put  to  service  «t  tdT 
tender  an  age  as  your  correspondent  asserts.  Farmers  have  no  use 
for  hired  imants.  Agricultural  operations  are  ilot  of  a  nature  to 
be  facilitated  by  persons  younger  than  twelve  years  at  leasts  and 
they  may  be  at  school  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven*  These  five 
or  six  years  may  be  spent  advantageously  at  school,  or  be  tQtally 
lost  in  idleness.  If  any  are  too  indigent  to  afford,  oir  too  wicked 
to  n^lect,  the  education  of  their  children  in  ybuth^  they  need  not, 
however,  grow  to  manhood  or  remain  in  complete  ignorance; 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  teachers  to  have  evemng 
classes ;  and  I  will  answer  for  them,  that  they  willfbe  very  glad  to 
see  farm  servants,  when  thej  caA  command  time  to  attend  them. 
Where,  then,  the  necessity  tot  new  establiriundnts  i 

Besides,  your  correspondenf  ^  scheme  is  impracticable.   If  only 
one  of  these  rural  academics  is  intended  for  each  parish,  many 
will  be  prevented  from  attending  it  on  account  of  its  distance. 
If  the  plan  is  to  erect  as  many  as  may  make  them  convenient  ifor 
all,  then  the  expense  will  be  too  great :  a  school  must  be  an  ;m- 
pendage  to  almost  every  farm-steading,  and  teachers  will  be 
greatly  increased,  while  they  cannot  subsist  on  -so  slender  fare 
as  the  cameleon.    Winter  is  the  only  season  whidi  afibrds  any 
time  for  such  a  purpose )  and  female  servants,  who  are  most  like- 
ly to  need  instructions,  cannot  even  then  command  time.    The 
interests  of  masters  and  seFvunts  would  be  petfictuaUy'ckahir^; 
"hey  cannot  serve  two  masters  with  equal  oonscientjousneis. 
Whilst  the  novelty  of  these  evening  schools  remtiined,  they  midit 
^'^  attended ;  but  as  soon  as  they  became  familiar,  it -is  more  tmn 
^.uoable  they  would  be  neglected.     Besides,  farm  servants  aie 
naturally  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  are  easily  induced  to  change 
from  one  place  to  another.    What  permanency  or  staUiitv  cut 
ic  expected  to  institutions,  the  chief  supporters  of  whim  ne 
ib'«;  to  remove  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  i    Though  they 
^'j-     M^K  v"»*-'>s.  I  question  if  they  would  like  to  spend  muchxii 
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their  money  in  this  way.  Ministers,  I  trust,  have  deservedly  great 
influence  over  that  class  of  parishioners  alluded  to  by  your  cor* 
respondent ;  they  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  prevail  on  those 
who  have  received  an  education  in  youth  to  read  their  Bibles  so 
often  as  they  ought  to  do.  What  success  they  might  have,  were 
they  to  insist  on  the  propriety  of  contributing  their  money  to  e- 
rect  schools  and  constitute  libraries,  remains  to  be  tried. 

But  admitting  that  it  is  necessary  that  something  be  done  for 
the  instruction  of  farm  servants,  and  also  that  there  is  no  barrier 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  your  correspondent's  scheme,  allow 
me  to  asky  what  beneficial  effects  could  result  from  such  institu- 
tions ?  With  him,  however,  the  benefits  are  omnipotent,  their 
efiects  instantaneous  and  happy.  No  sooner  are  evening  schools 
established  than  men,  who,  before  their  existence,  were  stupid, 
rude  and  obscene,  are  transformed,  as  with  Harlequin's  wand, 
into  paragons  of  intelligence,  politeness  and  decency.  Why,  in 
magnifying  a  chimera,  does  he  offer  so  gross  an  indignity  to  a 
numerous  and  respectable  (flass  of  the  community  ?  Why  does 
he  make  so  many  unfounded  and  ill-mannered  assertions  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  your  readers,  if  farm  servants  be  not  in  general  as  respect- 
able and  as  well  informed  as  any  other  class  of  men  who  must 
earn  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  With  regard  to 
patriotism,  I  only  ask  your  correspondent  who  are  our  volunteers  ? 
Frothv  declamation,  dr  a  striking  antithesis,  cannot  affect  truth. 

If  farm  servants  are  in  the  state  of  savage  ignorance  that  is  sup- 
posed, some  time  will  be  necessary  to  overcome  bad  habits,  and 
contract  new  ones.  I  haVe  no  objecrion  whatever  to  parish  li- 
braries, but  despair  of  ever  ^eing  them  general  if  their  establish- 
ment is  left  to  the  peasantry.  They  have  no  time  for  deep  re- 
search or  laborious  investigation,  therefore  need  few  books« 
Had  they  leisure  to  acquire  knowledge  from  books,  and  were 
they  as  successful  as  is  pretended,  yet  the  effects  would  not  be 
good.  Would  men  of  such  acquirements  quietly  submit  to 
*  break  the  stubborn  glebe  i '  Is  not  the  love  of  ease  a  natural 
desire  ?  Is  not  ambition  a  general  feeling  i  And  would  not 
many,  acting  on  these  principles,  be  tempted  to  leave  the  painful 
Jl^ough^  and  aspire  to  situations  in  their  estimation  more  honour- 
able and  less  laborious  ?  Hbnce  the  foundation  would  be  laid  for 
disappointment,  disgrace  and  misery. 

Gnesiss. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF   THB   FARMER's   MAGAZFNE. 
On  ih  High  Rate  of  Rent. — Repli/  to  R.  M.  p.  52. 

Sir, 

In  the  29th  Number  of  your  Magazine,  some  remarks  are  in- 
serted, upon  an  essay  which  I  sent  you,  on  the  present  rise  in  th« 
rate  of  rents.  In  these  remarks,  your  correspondent  R.  M.  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  the  reasons  I  had  brougnt  forward  to  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  rise  of  land  rents,  were  ill  founded. 
Whrrthcr  he  has  been  successful  or  not,  in  determining  the  point 
nt  issue,  vour  readers  will  judge. 

The  principle  I  wished  to  establish,  or  tlic  position  laid  down 
in  the  p:iper  alluded  to,  was,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  present 
advance  of  rents,  originated  from  the  competition  among  farm- 
ers themselves,  occasioned  by  proprietors  throwing  several  of 
their  small  farms  into  larger  ones.  Otlier  causes,  no  doubt, 
have  operated  in  producing  the  same  effect ;  but  to  me,  this 
appears  at  least  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  striking.  In- 
deed, the  general  train  of  reasoning  employed  by  your  cor- 
respondent confirms  it ;  for  he  has  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
ami  it  is  frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of  his  remark^ 
*  that  the  rate  of  every  article  brought  to  market,  depends  upon 
the  proportion  between  the  demand,  and  the  quantity  exposed  to 
sale.  *  To  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  I  readily  assent ;  and  it  is 
precisely  upon  this  basis  that  I  have  grounded  my  arguments. 
For,  if  the  number  of  farms  be  reduced,  and  the  former  number 
of  farmers  still  come  forward  as  competitors,  the  quantity  (at 
least  the  individual  portions)  is  reduced,  while  the  demand  is 
enlarged  ;  or  the  number  of  farms  in  the  market,  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  farmers  to  purchase.  This,  I  think, 
must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  is  at  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
question. 

The  instance  which  R.  M.  brings  forward  to  exemplify  his  ar- 
gument in  the  case  supposed,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  actual  affairs, — so  far,  at  least,  as  they  have  fallen 
within  the  compass  of  my  observation.  For,  though  I  have  re- 
marked the  system  of  combining  farms  frequently  practised,  I 
have  not  seen  an  instance  of  any  proprietor,  who  has  reduced 
:ho  number  of  his  farms,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  has  in- 
"rPHsed  their  size  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Were  such  ge- 
nerally the  case,  the  competition,  instead  of  being  encouraged  oy 
he  measure,  would  of  necessity  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  aJtoger 
:her  destroyed  ;  for,  fortunate  as  the  speculations  of  the  farmer  of 
^*€t  have  been,  in  ^nch  circumstances,  if  any  competition  took  placet 
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it  coaM  only  be  maintained  by  capitalists  and  monied  men  of  a 
higher  cast>  to  whose  superior  influence  the  poor  minor  farmer 
must  yield  the  prize,  and  submit  with  silent  acquiescence. 

I  shall  give  another  case,  as  an  instance,  whicli  comes  near- 
er to  the  actual  state  of  afiairs.  I  shall  suppose  two,  or  four 
farms,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  occupied 
by  as  many  separate  tenants.  Let  me  suppose  likewise,  that  each 
of  these  has  oeen  industrious  and  successful,  and  has  reaped  a 
decent  share  of  the  profits  due  to  agricultural  enterprise.  Their 
leases  have  expired ;  and  their  landlord,  adopting  the  system  I 
have  stated,  proposes  letting  the  whole  in  one,  or,  at  farthest,  in 
two  farms.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Each  of  these  tenants 
having  secured  a  little  capital  from  his  former  industry,  and  de- 
pending on  his  own  activity  and  good  management,  thinks  that 
ne  can  undertake  the  whole,  not  doubting  that  his  capital  and 
credit,  joined  with  his  superior  economy,  will  secure  him  a  safe, 
if  not  an  advantageous  bargain,  though  he  should  adventure  a 
little  farther  than  common  prudence  would  dictate.  He  consi- 
ders, that  since  he  had  obtained  a  decent  competency  on  his  small 
farm,  that  he  might  at  least  acquire.the  same,*  if  not  a  greater  share 
of  profit  on  a  larger  farm.  Besides,  if  he  does  not  stretch  hi9 
offer  by  outbidding  his  neighbour  while  the  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented, he  must  lay  his  account,  either  to  retire  to  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  or  give  up  his  present  employment  altogether. 
In  such  a  case  as  I  have  supposed^  and  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  one,  we  have  at  least  tivo,  if  not  four  candidates,  for 
each  farm.  Does  not  tliis,  from  every  parity  of  reasoning  in 
other  cases,  create  a  very  spirited  competition ;  and  must  not 
such  a  competition,  produce  a  very  considerable  effect  in  rais- 
ing the  rate  of  rents  ? — Your  correspondent  R.  M.  must  have 
lived  in  a  fortunate  part  of  the  country,  if  he  has  not  observed 
numerous  instances  of  cases  analagous  to  tliat  I  have  liere  sup- 
posed. 

The  question  respecting  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
large  and  small  farms,  has  been  frequently  agitated ;  and  those 
who  are  best  informed  in  rural  afTalis,  consequently  most  com- 
petent to  decide  the  point,  have  generally  given  their  deter- 
mination in  favour  of  the  former.  A  proper  medium,  however, 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  will  be  the  safest  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  superior  management  on  large  farms,  when  compared 
with  that  on  those  of  small  size,  will,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  generally  admitted.  Nor  can  it  be  wished  by  any  person  who 
entertains  a  sincere  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  the 
exertions  of  the  active  and  enterprising  farmer,  more  than  those 
•f  any  other  member  of  society,  should  be  circumscribed  within 
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certain  limits,  when  capital  and  inclination  enable  him  to  en- 
large the  scale  of  his  operations.  Under  certain  ctrcumstanc€s» 
it  is  both  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  that  farms 
should  be  enlarged ;  but  under  di^erent  circumstances,  it  mty 
be  found  neither  prudent  nor  advantageous,  that  such  a  STSteni 
should  be  introduced.  The  state  of  the  country,  the  capital^  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  ought  to  be  previously 
taken  into  consideration,  before  any  sweeping  conclusion,  ap{^« 
cable  to  the  whole,  can  be  adopted. 

It  is  probable,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  soil,  now  in  a  waste^ 
or  comparatively  unproductive  condition,  might  be  reclaimed^ 
or  brought  into-a  rotation  of  profitable  crops,  b^  granting  suitable 
proportions  of  it,  on  improving  leases  and  liberal  terms,  to  small 
farmers,  enjoining  them  to  bring  annually  a  certain  quantity  inta 
cultivation,  than  by  increasing  the  size  of  £nrms  at  present  in  such 
a  state.  Nay,  pernaps  this  might  do  more  towards  increasing  the 
disposable  produce  of  the  country,  than  would  be  derived  from 
the  superior  cultivation  of  large  farms.  Such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, would  operate  more  powerfully  in  maintaining  t&at 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  among  the  peasantry  of 
this  country,  than  the  opposite  mode  of  dividing  it  among  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  individuals;  since,  as  R.  M» 
pronounces  in  another  part  of  his  essay,  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  this  cause,  that  our  superiority  over  our  more  fortunately  situi- 
ated  neighbours,  who  are  blest  with  a  more  genial  climate  and  a 
richer  soil,  is  so  strikingly  manifested.  If  the  difference  of  labour 
performed  by  the  person  hired  by  the  day,  and  him  who  per- 
forms piecework,  be  so  apparent,  then,  from  a  similarity  of  rea- 
soning we  must  infer,  that  the  man  who  labours  his  own  small 
property  or  farm,  will  exert  a  similar  superiority  to  the  hii^d  ser- 
vant •,  for,  in  the  former  case,  he  reaps  the  whole  of  the  profits 
derived  from  his  exertions,  whereas,  in  the  other,  ^eae  must  be 
divided  with  his  master. 

A  person  who  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  ease  and  indiepcnd- 
ence,  may  speak  in  terms  of  indifllerence  of  turning  people 
*  adrift,  *  or  obliging  them  to  give  up  their  small  possessions  to  a 
more  wealthy  and  fortunate  neighbour,  however  harsh  the  expres- 
sion may  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  feeling  and  humane.  By  de- 
populating the  country,  and  increasing  the  number  of  inhabitants 
m  large  towns,  in  many  instances  too  much  extended  already, 
I  think  neither  the  moral  nor  political  interest  of  the  state  are  con- 
sulted. It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country,  when  profitably  employed,  are  its  greatest  strength^ 
as  well  as  it;  truc?st  riches.  Tliat  those  employed  in  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture  are  the  most  useful  and  productive  members  of  cte 
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coounuaityt  cannot,  I  think,  be  disputecU  That  the  produce  of 
Srit^in  is,  nx^.  equal  to  its  consumpt,  is  acknowledged  ou  all 
h^d&i  and,  that  the  quantity  of  ground  now  under  cultivation, 
J)ear$  a  small  proportion  to  that  lying  in  a  waste  or  comparatively 
unproductive  state,  is  equally  indisputable.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
ought  to  be  augmented  rather  than  diminished.  For,  when  o- 
ther  causes,  physical  or  political,  do  not  operate  in  a  very  strik- 
ing majrmeTj  every  country  where  provisions  are  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful, holds  out  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  and  manufacturer,  to  fix  their  residence  there.  Agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  mutually  support,  and  are 
supported  by  each  other. 

That  the  present  rage  for  farming,  and  eagerness  with  which 
agricultural  speculations  are  entered  into,  is  got  to  a  very  great 
height,  when  compared  with  the  different  pursuits  in  other  lines 
of  life,  is  without  a  doubt*  That  the  competition  among  fanners 
themseliires,  owing  to  the  landlords  throwing  the  possessions  of 
several  tenants  into  one,  has  been  a  principal  mean  of  raising 
this  scramble,  and  consequently,  of  increasing  the  rate  of  rents, 
appears  to  me  most  evident,  notwithstanding  what  your  cor- 
respondent has  advanced  to  demonstrate  the  contrary.  With- 
out pretending  any  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  even  any  su- 
perior foresight  into  futurity  more  than  other  people,  as  R.  M. 
insinuates  I  have  done,  I  shall  conclude  with  repeating  what  I 
observed  before  on  the  subject,  '  that  time  only  can  determine, 
how  far  such  policy  shall  be  ultimately  successful. ' 

J P 


TO  THE  CONDyCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Prices  of  Provisions  and  Labour. — Reply  to  R.  M.  jp.  52. 

Sir, 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  in  your  29th  Number,  having  given  fome 
fevere  (Iridiures  on  the  *  Obfervations  on  the  Prices  of  Provi- 
fions  and  Labour,'  you  will  oblige  me,  by  infcrting,  at  your 
convenience,  the  following  Reply,  if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Magazine.  Your  correfpondent  allows  the  truth 
of  the  fundamental  proportion  on  which  I  founded  all  my  rea- 
foning,  viz.  That  the  price  of  labour,  like  the  price  of  any  other 
commodity,  depends  entirely  upon  the  proportion  between  the 
demand  and  the  quantity  in  the  market  \  and  that  whatever  leiTens 
the  demand,  muft  lower  the  price  of  labour.  He,  however,  de- 
nies, that  a  low  price  of  provifions,  by  increaiing  tlie  facility  of 
livingi  will  decreafc  the  quantity  of  l;ibour  in  ufe  to  be  brought 
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to  market.  He  goes  on,  '  to  allow  that  high  wages  occaGon  a 
partial  diilipation  among  the  lower  claflfes  \ '  yet  aflertSy  '  that  it 
is  downright  nonfenfe  to  fuppofe,  that  a  liberal  reward  will  have 
the  efit;£t  of  making  people  work  lefs. '  I  referred  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  years  1799  and  1800,  for  a  iirtCt  proof,  that  a  very 
high  price  of  provifions  occafioned  a  greater  quantity  of  labour 
to  be  brought  into  the  market.  Though  corn  was,  during  that 
period^  fo  extremely  high  in  price^  labour,  inftead  of  rifin^,  Cell 
very  much  below  its  former  value.  The  high  price  of  provifionsi 
by  nfiaking  it  more  difficult  for  a  number  of  people  to  fupport 
themfelves  and  families  witliout  labouring,  neceflarily  brought  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  to  market  \  and  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  tliis  competition  for  employment,  was  a  rapid  fall  in 
the  price  of  labour.  Now,  if  this  uatement  be  correal,  and  I 
think  your  con  efpondent  cannot  deny  it,  it  follows,  that  a  high 
price  of  provifions  has  a  tendency  to  bring  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour  into  the  market ;  and  I  muft  be  allowed  to  hold  the'  coo- 
vcrfe  of  this  propofition  alfo  to  be  true,  that  a  low  price  of  provi- 
fions will  have  the  direct  contrary  effed,  viz.  that  of  decreafing  the 
quantity  of  labour  brought  to  market.  But  is  it  confonant,  ei- 
ther to  experience,  or  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  human 
notions,  that  man  will  wear  himfelf  down  with  toil  and  fatigue, 
ii  he  can  enjoy  eafe  and  comfort,  without  fubjediing  himfelt  to 
unremitted  labour  i  Were  the  prices  of  provifions  to  fall  one 
third  below  their  prefent  rate,  a  labourer  would  be  enabled 
to  procure  as  great  a  quantity  by  the  labour  of  two  days,  as  be 
can  acquire  at  prefent  by  the  labour  of  three  days  ,  and,  taking 
the  difpofition  of  labourers  in  general,  it  may  be  fairly  fuppofed 
that  he  would  do  lefs  work  in  the  courfe  of  the  week.  Would  he 
not  be  tempted,  though  even  working  at  piece-work,  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  fome  eafe  ?  and  though  he  would  not  perhaps  Ive 
idle  a  whole  day  in  the  week,  would  it  not  be  very  natural  for 
him,  indead  of  toiling  a  ^hoje  day  from  morning  to  ni^ht,  to  in^ 
dulgc  himfelf  with  leaving  off  work  a  little  fooner  ?  If  we  aver- 
age that  the  generality  of  labourers  would,  in  this  cafe,  work  on- 
ly one  hour  lefs  per  day,  this  will  amount  to  fix  hours,  or  half  a 
day  per  week,  and  thirteen  labourers  would  be  required  to  do 
'he  work  of  twelve  j  confequcntly,  if  the  demand  continued  the 
fame,  a  competition  would  arife  among  the  employers,  and  an 
idvance  of  wages  be  the  confequence.  For  a  confirmation  of  my 
eafoning,  I  would  refer  to  the  very  able  difquifitions  of  Pol-OEco- 
lomicus,  formerly  inferted  in  your  Magazine,  particularly  to  his 
^nfwer  to  Sir  George  MacKenzic,  N''  XXI.  p.  37.  &  38.  He 
here  confiders  the  idea  of  the  price  of  provifions  being  x\\t:  Jlandard 
y  vh'irh  ^hc  value  of  '.a>^ov^  is  regulated,  as  the  refult  of  falfe 
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aflbciations  and  cafual  conjunflions  of  fuperftitious  theory  and 
miiUken  ignorance.  '  It  is  true, '  fays  he,  *  that  u^orkmcn  do 
frequently  urge  the  hardnefi  of  the  titnesy  as  a  mean  of  procuring 
a  more  liberal  reward ;  but  they  do  not  ///i/^rm/^  appeal  to  the 
price  of  providons  as  thc^andard  by  which  they  wifh  their  \¥  tgcs 
to  be  regulated.  They  entirely  depart  from  it  in  years  of  plenty, 
when  their  wages  greatly  exceed  tne  neccflaries  of  life ;  and  no- 
thing would  difpleafe  them  more,  than  the  idea  of  appealing  to 
fuch  a  ftandard.  In  this  cafe,  the  imaginary  fcale  becomes  the 
hobby  of  the  employer  ;— he  mounts  into  the  raddle  which  was  the 
feat  of  the  labourer  in  years  of  fcarcity ; — he  employs  the  tricks  of 
the  buyer  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  commodity  he  wiihes  to 
purchafe ; — ^he  remonftr^es  with  the  labourers  on  the  extrava- 
gtince  of  demanding  the  fame  wages,  when  provifions  arc  only 
one  half  of  their  former  price.  But  the  labourers  are  as  deaf  to 
his  reafoning  in  plenty,  as  he  was  to  theirs  in  times  of  fcarcity  ; 
and  although  the  ilandard  is  employed  alternately  by  either  party, 
according  to  the  ofcillation  of  intereil,  in  dearth  or  in  abundance, 
yet  we  find,  in  fa£i,  that  it  is  a  mere  (lalking-horfe,  by  which  the 
parties  drive  to  approach  their  refpe£live  obje£^s,  but  which  has 
really  little  ^SeQ,  in  promoting  the  end  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other. '  I  would  again  refer  to  the  fituation  and  habits  of  the  la- 
bouring poor,  as  aflR>rding  a  dire£l  proof,  that  their  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  and  application  to  labour,  can  be  eaHly  counteracted  by 
the  certain  profpefl  of  the  future  fupport,  however  fcanty,  alFord- 
cd  them  by  the  poor's  rates.  How  few  of  them,  notwithllanding 
the  prefent  high  price  of  labour,  lay  up  any  money  for  the  fup- 
port of  their  families  in  ficknefs  or  in  old  age  ?  And  would  not 
the  fame  difpofition  induce  them  to  work  lefs,  if  they  could  pro- 
cure their  prefent  enjoyments  bya.fmaller  quantity  of  labour  ? 
I  never  dreamt  of  adducing  our  royal  burghs  as  intlances  of  the 
otium  cum  dignitate ;  they  were  brought  forward  as  an  example  of 
indolence  and  miferyy  arifing  from  the  burgefl'es  being  the  proprie- 
tors of  fmall  portions  of  land,  from  which  they  derive  a  facility  of 
livinpj,  or  rather  of  barely  exifting.  At  the  fame  time,  I  have  no 
objv^diions  to  allow  that  the  baneful  influence  of  burgh  politics, 
tends  ftrongly  to  increafe  their  indolence  and  mifcry,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  applying  themfelvos  to  trade  or  mnnufad^urts. 
Neither  had  1  any  intention  of  denying  the  tendency  of  political 
inftitutions  to  make  a  people  happy  or  mifcrable  \  but  I  contend, 
that  too  great  a  facility  of  procuring  food  has,  independent  of  po- 
litical inftitutions,  a  ftrong  tendency  to  produce  indolence  and  in- 
activity ;  confcquently,  that  with  a  given  number  of  peoplt', 
a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour  will  be  executed.  Tiie  moll  ri-id 
liefpotifni  does  not  always  reprcfs  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  wnere 
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the  difficulry  of  procuring  fubfiftence  fumiflies  sm  alUpoweifal 
motive  to  the  exertions  of  labour.  The  empire  of  China  is  a 
ftriking  example  of  this  iz(k.  There,  although  in  pofleiDon  of 
a  fine  climate  and  fertile  foil,  the  population  is  fo  immenfey  thei 
difficulty  of  procuring  food  fo  great,  and,  confequently,  indivi- 
dual exertion  fo  indifpenfably  necefTary,  that  no  nation  on  earth 
18  more  laborioufly  induftrious  than  the  Chinefe,  though  groaning 
under  the  mod  gloomy  and  rigid  defpotifm.  However  great  nuy 
be  the  tendency  of  political  liberty  to  produce  induftry  and  hap» 
pinefs  among  the  labouring  clajfes  of  the  community,  yet  no  Att& 
proof  of  this  influence  can  be  drawn  from  a  comparifon  betwixt 
the  prefent  (late  of  Italy,  and  that  of  its  former  condition  under 
the  Roman  republic.  For,  during  the  fplendid  aera  of  Roman 
greatnefs,  a  great  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  labour- 
ing clafTeSi  were  flaves; — the  Patrician  families^  and  thofe  of 
the  community  alone,  who  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman. 
citizens,  enjoyed  any  fhadow  of  liberty.  Proofs,  too,  have  been 
adduced  by  Mr  Hume  in  his  Difcourfe  of  the  Populoufnefs  of  ancient 
nations^  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  Italy,  at  that  timey 
was  any  better  cultivated  than  at  prefent.  After  citing  many  an« 
cient  authors,  to  prove  that  large  tra£ts  of  foreft,  and  of  uncul* 
tivated  ground  exifted,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy,  he  adds, '  When 
the  Roman  authors  complain,  that  Italy,  which  formerly  export* 
ed  com,  became  dependent  on  all  the  provinces  for  its  daily 
bread,  they  never  afcribe  this  alteration  to  the  increafe  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  to  the  negle£k  of  tillage  and  agriculture.  A  na- 
tural efFe£l  of  that  pernicious  pra<^ice  of  importing  corn,  in  order 
to  diftribute  it  /^r  itis  among  the  Roman  citizens,  and  a  very  bad 
means  of  multiplying  the  inhabitants  of  any  country. ' 

As  a  difpute  on  any  fubje£l,  if  protruded  to  too  great  a  length, 
ceafes  to  be  interefting  to  any  but  the  difputants  themfelves,  I 
fhall  not  trefpafs  on  the  patience  of  your  readers  by  any  further 
remarks  ;  but  am.  Sir,  your  conflnnt  reader,  S.  £• 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Reply  to  Mr  Sitivelli  by  a  Torluhin  Farmer, 

Sir, 

In  theTwenty-ninth  Number  of  your  Magazine,  vol.  VIII.  p.  i. 
I  noticed  fomc  obfcrvations  on  Mr  Ciine's  paper  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Domcftic  Animals.     To  the  author  of  thefe  obfervationSf 
Mr  Sit  we  II,  the  farming  world  and  the  public  in  general  are  un-  ..ij 
der  obligations  for  his  very  liberal  and  patriotic  encouragement  of  ,  { 
agriculture.     But  I  muft:  confefs  that  fome  of  the  obfcrvations  'm    ^ 
h\i  letter  appear  to  me  to  be  erroneous.  i.  ^ 
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The  paper  of  Mr  Cline  being  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture)  was  referred  to  a  committeei  and  thought  by  the  committee 
to  poflefs  fo  much  merit,  that  it  was  recommended  to  prefent  Mr 
Cline  with  the  gold  medal,  the  higheft  mark  of  approbation  the 
Board  can  beftow.  The  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  have  thought 
proper  to  reprint  Mr  Cline's  pajier,  for  tne  purpofc  of  circulatm|( 
it  in  that  country. 

Mr  Sitwell  allows  that  the  large  breeds  of  fheep  have  no  horns;, 
indeed  all  the  mod  efteemed  breeds  of  flieep  in  England  are  bom- 
lefs.  Moft  of  the  larger  breeds  of  cattle  are,  it  is  true,  homed  ia 
general  \  but,  of  moft  of  thefe  breeds,  individuals  may  be  found, 
which  are  without  horns, — the  Teefwater  near  Darlington,  which 
have  been  fattened  to  a  very  great  weighty  and  alfo  the  Devona 
near  Bamftable.    The  pure  Galloway  cattle  are  alfo  horulefs. 

I  have  always  preferred  the  polled  cattle  as .  lefs  mifchievous^ 
and,  being  more  quiet,  are  rather  more  inclined  to  fatten ;  and 
they  are  much  more  convenient  as  working  ftocL 

I  have  often  refle£led,  with  furprife,  that  Mr  Bakewell,  who  fo 

t'uftly  coniidered  horns  as  ofFal  in  fheep,  fhould  have  fele^led  a 
ireed  of  eattle  bearing  horns  of  the  largelt  fizc. 

Breeders  of  horfes  (and  in  this  diftri£k  every  farmer  is  more  or 
lefs  fo)  obferve,  that  finer  (lock  is  produced  by  putting  large 
mares  to  light  blood  flallions  than  vice  verja;  a  large  mare  having 
more  room  for  the  foetus,  and  affording  milk  in  proportion  to  the 
foal,  than  a  fmaller  mare. 

Mr  Sitwell  obferves,  that  were  the  Merino  fheep  to  turn  out 
the  Leicefters,  there  would  *  be  a  want  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a 
coat  for  a  poor  man's  back. '  I  beg  to  obferve,  that  my  ewes,  by 
a  Merino  tup,  lad  year  clipped  feven  pounds  of  wool  each  on  an 
average  ;  and  that  as  much  fine  wool  per  acre  can  be  grown  as  of 
coarfe ;  and  that  a  coat  of  fine  wool  would  be  n^ore  agreeable^ 
and  much  more  ferviceable  to  a  poor  man,  than  one  made  of 
coarfer  wool.  The  form  of  the  Merino  fheep  has  already  receiv- 
ed great  improvement ;  and  may  we  not  hope  that,  by  proper  at- 
tention, this  breed  may  produce  as  much  mutton  per  acre  as  the 
larger  breeds,  even  the  New  Leiccfler  ?  That  fine  wool,  and  a  pro* 
penfity  to  fatten,  are  not  incompatible,  is  proved  by  thofe  flocks  on 
the  South  Downs ;  which  produce  the  fineft  fleece,  and  are  al- 
ways thofe  which  are  the  fooneft  fat. 

Though  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  agree  with  Mr  SitwelL 
in  fome  of  his  obfervations,  yet  I  perfedly  coincide  with  him, 
that,  to  enable  us  to  bring  ftock  early  to  market,  they  ought,  from 
the  firft,  to  be  kept  in  high  epndition ;  indeed  I  believe  it  is  more 
economical  to  keep  all  ftock  in  very  .good  order,  as  they  are  always 
Ikkable,  and  come  to  profit  at  an  early  age.     1  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Yorkshire  FikKMER. 

TO 
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TO  7  HE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGiUNE. 

On  the  Htubundry  of  Buchun. 

Sir, 

Taking  a  rctrofpe£iiye  ticw  of  yoar  ufeful  and  amufine  Maga- 
zine on  a  ftormy  day  late1y>  when  no  agricultural  em{Sbyment 
could  be  carried  on,  except  in  barn  and  byre»  I  refolved  to  take 
up  the'pen  and  furnifli  my  mite  to  fuch  a  meritorious  publication. 
TTie  progrefs  of  agriculturci  in  this  northern  diftrifl  ot  Aberdeen- 
lhire>  appeared  worthy  of  public  notice,  and  I  refolved  to  detail  a 
few  particulars  concerning  the  pail  and  prefent  ftate  of  rural  mat- 
ters in  a  quarter  of  the  ifland  little  known  to  the  public  in  gene- 
ral, though  fall  advancing  in  almoft  every  brancn  of  improve- 
ment. Abcrdeenihire  is  one  of  the  mod  extenfive  counties  in 
North  Britain ;  but,  as  I  am  little  acquainted  with  more  of  it  than 
from  fix  to  fixtcen  miles  fouth  of  the  Murray  Frith,  I  fliall  confine 
my  obfervations  within  thefe  bounds ;  wherein  an  alteration  to 
extraordinary  has  t:iken  place  fince  1 760,  that  a  perfon,  who  had 
left  the  diftridi  at  that  period,  and  was  recently  returned,  would, 
in  faQ,  recognize  hardly  any  thing  of  the  diftrift  except  the  fhape 
of  the  old  mountains.  Every  thing  has  progrcflBvely  advanced, 
cfpecially  fince  1782  \ — and  to  agriculture  belongs  all  the  praife. 

The  foil  of  the  diftrift  is  in  general  light,  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour, and  of  a  foft,  kindly  and  dry  nature,  incumbent  for  the  moft 
part  upon  gravel,  though  in  fome  places  upon  clay,  and  in  others 
upon  rock  ;  three  fourths  of  the  arable  not  exceeding,  at  an  ave- 
rage, feven  inches  in  depth  of  what  we  call  land  earth ;  and  the 
other  fourth,  conCfting  of  the  ftrongeft  foil,  from  nine  to  fourteen 
inches.  It  has  lately  been  tried  with  different  rotations  of  crops, 
but  little  advantage  leems  to  have  been  gained  from  thefe  experi- 
ments. Owing  to  the  (hallow,  dry  and  infipid  nature  of  the  foil, 
no  wheat  is  raifed  except  on  the  beft  farms ;  and,  even  on  thefe, 
only  a  few  acres  are  cropped  with  this  grain.  No  flocks  of  flifep 
are  kept  in  the  diftrift,— nor  i,s  clean  fummer  fallowing  much 
praftifed ;  yet,  in  the  memorable  1 799  and  1 800,  it  exported  more 
grain  *  than  any  other  diftricl  in  Scotland,  Eaft  Lothian  excepted. 

Of 


♦  In  March  1800,  I  learned  from  the  agent  of  a  corn  dealer  in 
UanfF,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  the  country,  that 
•)f  that  memorable  bad  crop,  after  paying  landlord's  farm,  and  mini- 
*icr's  fUpend,  in  oatmeal,  the  four  pariflies  of  Turriff,  Aughterlefs, 
Fyvic  and  Forgue,  exported  each  3000  bolls,  which  at  2I.  per  b<>ll,  the 
-current  price,  amounted  to  ;24,cool.  My  informer,  a  very  hcHiell'mftn, 
ibferved,  that  no  other  fo"-  neigrhbop^ni^  pariihes  in  Scotlaiid^OOuU 
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Of  all  the  exfyeriments  that  have  been  tried  within  the  laft  twenty 
year89  by  thofe  reckoned  the  moft  (kilful  and  judicious  farmers, 
none  have  been  found  fo  profitable  as  rearing  young  cattle,  and 
raifing  of  oats.  As  barley  feldom  comes  to  perfeAion  in  this  cli* 
mate,  bigg«  or  common  bear^  is  fubftituted  in  its  room,  and  is 
found  from  experience  to  be  a  more  profitable  crop. 

About  forty  years  ago,  agriculture  was  as  little  understood  in 
the  district  under  consideration,  as  at  present  in  Lochaber  or 
Badenoch;  but  since  1770,  improvements  have  progressively  ad- 
vanced|— 'and  at  present,  soil  and  situation  considered,  are  equal  to 
those  in  any  county  of  Britain.  The  turnip  and  grass  husbandry  are 
cultivated  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  still  appear  to  be  increasing. 
Large  fields  of  heath  or  hedder^  are  annually  ploughed  up  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  In  1802,  a  spirited  farmer, 
whose  possession  is  eighteen  miles  distant  from  a  sea- port,  where 
lime  could  be  procured,  broke  up  fifty  acres  of  moor  \  and  in 
1804,  drove  1000  barrels  of  Sunderland  lime-shells  from  Mac- 
duff to  said  moor,  the  prime  cost  of  which  at  the  harbour,  was 
100/.  The  barrel  is  equal  to  two  Banffshire  com  firlots,  which 
contains  64  Scotch  statute  pints.  As  there  is  now  an  excellent 
turnpike  road  from  Fyvie  to  Portsoy,  single-horse  carts,  when  the 
horses  are  good,  generally  carry  five  barrels  each,  and  sometimes 
six.  Lime  is  in  great  plenty  in  Banffshire,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior  parts,  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  English  lime  ia 
quality.  At  Redhyve,  west  from  Portsoy,  a  considerable  manu- 
factory of  lime  was  erected  some  time  ago,  to  which  vast  num- 
bers of  people  res6rt.  The  kiln  contains  upwards  of  1500  bar- 
rels, and  is  kept  constantly  burning  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
end  of  September.  The  shells  sell  at  Is.  Afd.fer  barrel,  and  are 
always  used  by  those  who  are  improving  coarse  grounds,  and 
wish  to  give  them  a  large  dose,  though  it  is  certain  that  two 
barrels  of  this  kind  of  lime  is  heavier  than  three  of  the  Sunder* 
land. 

In  Aberdeenshire,  the  firlot  by  which  oats,  bear,  malt,  8cc* 
are  sold,  contains  34  Scots  pints.  In  Banffshire,  the  firlot 
holds  only  32  pints ;  and  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  attri- 
t)uted  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil  in  the  latter  county, 
which  yields  so  much  better  grain  as  fully  to  compensate  the  de« 
ficiency  of  measure.  Four  firlots  make  a  boll  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  except  peas,  three  firlots  of  which  constitute  a  boll,  if  no 
bargain  is  maide  for  bushel  measure.  Eight  stones  Dutch  are 
recKoned  the  boll  for  all  kinds  of  meal. 

Having  already  hinted,  that  agricultural  improvements  had 
promssitely  advanced  in  the  northern  parts  of  Aberdeenshire 
^itfuq^the  h^t  fortv  years^  a  few  of  them  shall  now  be  mention- 
ed. 


• 

td.  About  the  ye^  1765,  the  largest  farms  in  the  place  consist* 
ed  of  what  could  be  laboured  by  two  ploughs  ;— -one  of  which« 
odrawn  by  ten  oxen,  was  held  by  the  farmer,  and  drove  by  the 
gaudman  ;  while  the  other,  worked  by  six  horses,,  was  managttd 
by  a  hired  servant  called  the  horseman,  and  a  boy.  The  rent  of 
such  a  farm  might  be  40  bolls  of  oatmeal  and  100  merks  of 
money.  The  wages  of  the  horseman  were  \L  bu  and  a  pair 
of  hroag'shoes^  for  the  half  year ;  that  of  the  gaudman^  or  oxea 
driver,  1/.  \  and  that  of  the  boy  10s.,  exclusive  of  a  harden 
chirt  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  oxen  which  went  oxk  the  laad^ 
side  of  the  plough  might  be  valued  at  2/.  10s.,  and  those  on  the 
offbide  at  3/.  per  head ;  the  best  horses  at  S/.  lOs^,  and  those 
of  a  second  rate  at  2/.  \ — the  best  cow  on  the  farm  at  2/.  5s.,  and 
a  three  year  old  stot  at  1/.  15s.  Meal,  on  an  average,  was  neyefp 
below  lis.  nor  above  13s.  4kL  per  boU  of  eight  stones^ 

At  present,  upon  such  a  farm,  more  work  would  be  peifonnedi 
and  to  better  purpose^  by  Tour  horses  and  two  men,  than  by  all 
the  eight  cattle,  six  horses,  and  four  men  \  owing  entirely  ta 
th*  improved  construction  of  ploughs,  and  the  more  improved 
modes  of  farm-management.  The  rent  of  the  fann  would 
now  be  40  bolls  of  victual,  and  40/.  Sterling  of  money.  The 
servants  wages  would  be  7/.  7s.  each,  and  the  boy  2/.  10s.  $*-thQ 
land  ox  would  cost  12/.,  and  the  offside  one  15/.  \ — ^the  cow  9/.. 
and  the  three  year  old  stot  10/. ;— the  first  rate  horse  30A,  ana 
the  second,  or  inferior  one  20/.  From  these  statements,  it  apr 
pears,  that,  on  an  average  of  years,  grain  has  kept  nearer  its  ori- 
ginal standard  than  any  other  commodity  the  district  produces. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  who  possesses  the  farm  occupied  by  his 
father  forty-nine  years  ago,  last  year  paid  more  in  taxes  for  his 
house,  horses,  and  mak,  than  his  father  paid  of  money-rent  to  the 
landlord  at  the  time  alluded  to.  Some  people  are  constantly 
complaining  that  times  are  much  worse  than  forty  years  ago, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  plausible  reason  why  this  should 
be  the  case  \  but,  to  me,  things  appear  in  a  different  point  of 
view;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  money  is  much  more  plentiful,  and  thai 
mankind  in  general  know  better  how  to  use  and  enjoy  it,  than  to 
bury  it  in  the  earth, — no  uncommon  practice  in  those  days. 

Some  months  ago,  I  had  an  agreeable  conversation  with  a  re* 
4pec  table  old  farmer  in  this  country,  whose  son  now  possesses 
he  farm  stocked  by  him  in  1747«  This  venerable  old  man,  who 
las  completed  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  yet  appear! 
to  possess  his  mental  powers  in  full  perfection,  told  me,  that  at 
his  father's  death,  by  which  event  he  became  possessed  of  four 
iundred  merks  of  patrimony,  he  found  it  necessary,  as  being  only 
►hf    ^pi^oud  K*^"^  ♦■o  eo  to  service  ?  and  tl^t  the  highest  wage  hi 
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-erer  obtained  was  16s.  8d.  in  the  half  year  :  That  in  1741,  he 
•ttffiiied  with  a  landed  proprietor,  to  cast  a  ditch  through  a  piece 
tx  mossy  ground,  ten  feet  wide  at  top,  six  at  bottom,  and  six  feet 
'deep,  at  8  pennies  Scots,  or  -I-  of  a  penny  Sterling,  per  ell  \  and 
that,  while  thus  employed,  he  .paid  13d.  Sterling  j9fr  week  for  his 
board:  That  by  persevering  in  a  course  of  honest  industry  and 
jrugalitv,  he  found  his  stock,  in  1747,  increased  to  50/.  Sterlings 
with  wnich  he  purchased  eight  oxen,  all  under  six  years  of  age» 
three  cows,  three  horses,  four  one  year  old  stots  and  queys ;  fur- 
nished his  house,  purchased  ploughs,  harrows,  &c. ;  paid  the 
expence  of  his  marriage,  servants'  wages  and  other  incidents ; — and 
that  at  Lanunas  1748,  when  he  began  to  harvest  his  first  crop,  he 
was  not  due  a  penny  to  the  world.  He  gave  me  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  prime  cost  of  each  article  ;  but,  as  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  can  detail  the  particulars  with  correctness,  shall  only  say, 
by  way  of  example,  that  his  two  carts,  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus, purchased  at  St.  James's  fair  at  Elgin,  in  1747,  cost  no 
more  than  seven  shillings.  Great  indeed,  now,  is  the  alteration  -, 
for,  upon  the  same  farm,  each  cart  would  cost  10/.,  and  each 
horse  20/.  at  least. 

Great  as  these  changes  may  appear  to  be,  (and  undoubtedly 
they  are  not  inconsiderable),  yet  those  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  home,  or  household  departments,  seem  still  to  exceed  them» 
About  forty  years  ago,  three  or  four  wooden  bedsteads,  the  like 
number  of  meal  casks,  a  few  chests  for  holding  the  clothes  of  the 
family,  and  a  sufficient  nufhber  of  ale  barrels  and  drv  casks,  con- 
stituted nearly  the  whole  furniture  of  the  farm-nouse..  The 
kitchen  was  the  only  apartment  which  contained  a  fire-place,  and, 
of  consequence,  became  the  place  of  residence  for  the  whole*  fa- 
mily, there  being  no  difference  observed  betwixt  master  and  ser- 
vant, save  only  that  the  goodman  and  good  wife  got  the  most 
convenient  places  at  the  fireside,  and  were  honoured  with  the  up- 
permost seats  at  table.  When  a  farmer  in  those  days  was  visited 
by  a  friend,  he  either  entertained  him  at  the  kitcHen  fire  in  pre- 
sence of  his  servants ;  or,  if  any  particular  business  was  to  be 
transacted,  they  retired  to  the  nearest  alehouse  for  that  purpose, — 
in  which  place,  the  tedious  winter  evening  was  often  spent  with 
much  festivity  and  good-humour,  and  at  little  expense.  No  far- 
mer, however,  now-a-days,  is  under  that  necessity,  as  the  mo'dern 
farm-houses  generally  consist  of  a  large  commodious  kitcfhen, 
and  of  at  least  four  or  five  rooms,  floored,  ceiled,  and  painted, 
and  all  well  furnished  out  in  an  elegant  manner, — in  the  principal 
one  of  which  resides  the  farmer  and  his  family ;  so  that  he  has  as 
Iktle  connexion  with  his  servants  is  the  lord  of  the  manor  has 
with  his, — and  can  at  all  times  fcceive  and  entertain  a  friend  as 
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hospitably  and  genteelly  as  conld  be  wished  for^  without  any  iI^- 
terruption  from  servants,  or  their  so  much  as  knowing  who  is  in 
the  house.  The  like  difTerence  may  be  obsenred  as  to  wearing 
apparel.  Formerly,  a  landed  proprietor  and  clergynun  could  be 
easily  recognized  at  church  on  a  Sunday  by  their  hat  and  coat  of 
Engnsh  cloth ; — ^thc  farmers  and  the  rest  of  the  society  being  pro- 
vided only  with  blue  bonnets,  and  cloths  of  home  manufacture. 
The  blue  bonnet,  however,  and  homespun  coat^  now  cease  to 
exist  among  farmers,  and  indeed,  are  rarely  to  be  observed  on 
a  Sunday,  even  among  their  servants.  This  luxury  of  dress»  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  still  more  observable  in  the  fe- 
male sex,  though  I  cannot  describe  the  particulars  so  minutely. 
Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  on  the  whole,  and  I  am  certain  tine 
assertion  is  just,  that  at  present,  more  money  goes  from  Aber- 
deenshire every  year  for  broadcloths,  callicoes,  tea  and  sugar^ 
than,  fifty  years  ago,  came  to  it  for  cattle  and  grain. 

It  remains  only  now,  to  inquire  what  effect  these  wonderful 
changes  may  have  had  upon  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
readily  admitted,  that  all  classes  of  the  community  have  attained 
to  a  degree  of  politeness  formerly  unknown ;  but  it  is  not  so  cer- 
tain that  true  piety  has  made  any  advances, — or,  rather,  that  it  has 
not  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  retrograde  state.  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  stated  employment  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  every 
Sunday  evening,  was  to  catechise  their  children  and  servants,  read 
and  explain  to  them  the  scriptures,  and  perform  the  duty  of  fa- 
mily worship  5  but  as  these  laudable  practices  seem  now  to  have 
gone  much  into  desuetude,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, the  principles  of  our  religion  are  not  so  well  understood  as 
in  those  days,  and,  of  course,  will  have  less  influence  upon  tlie 
lives  and  conversations  of  its  professors.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  BucHAN  Farmer. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Hujbandry  of  Galloway — Reply  to  Araior* 

Sir, 

About  two  years  ago,  I  fent  you  a  fhort  eflay  upon  the  value 
.jf  land  in  different  diltrifts,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  in- 
sert in  your  Magazine.  By  bringing  that  fubjeft  before  the  pub- 
lic in  the  fliape  that  I  did  in  that  eflay,  I  thought  to  have  feen  it 
^t  that  time  amply  difcufTed  by  fome  of  your  enlightened  corre- 
fpondents.  In  that,  however,  I  was  rather  diftppointed.  But  I 
>m  Iiappy  to  find  that  Arator,  in  the  twenty-eighth  Number  of 
■'^Hir  Maga'/.ine,  ha*^  taken  tH/»  ^bjeft  in  hand.     Now,  although 
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Arator's  praAical  abilities  have  been  eminently  difplayed  in  jour 
Magazine,  and  I  find  myfelf  every  way  inferior  to  him  in  theie  re- 
fpecl^,  yet  as  truth  needs  no  cohuring^  with  your  permiffion,  I  hope 
I  will  be  able  clearly  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  his  arguments  inal- 
mod  every  particular  of  his  reply  to  my  former  ftatement. 

To  know  the  relative  value  of  land  is  very  difficult ;  and  any 
thing  that  may  throw  the  lead  light  upon  that  fubje£^,  muft.  be 
reckoned  of  great  importance  to  the  practical agriculturift  in  every 
county.  But  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  eiTay,  the  fine  eftate  of 
Baldoon  was  about  to  be  valued  by  gentlemen  from  other  coun- 
ties, of  the  greatefl:  agricultural  abilities.  It  was  therefore  a 
fubjcA  of  deep  and  general  importance  in  this  county  at  that 
time.  In  fetting  a  value  upon  the  Baldoon  eftatei  it  is  but  ju(t 
and  natural  to  fuppofe  that  thofe  able  valuators  would  reckon^ 
that  a  part  of  theie  lands  would  be  worth  more,  if  they  were  ma- 
naged after  a  fyftem  of  alternate  fallow,  or  green  and  white  cropSf 
than  in  the  manner  they  were  formerly  carried  on.  Now,  as  in 
this  county  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  tried,  or,  at  leaft^  no 
conclufion  could  be  formed,  from  any  trial  that  had  been  made,  how 
a  fyftem  of  that  kind  would  anfwer,  I  can  fee  no  better  or  furer 
ground  that  thofe  valuators  had  to  go  upon,  than  a  well-grounded 
calculation,  or  comparative  table,  with  fome  of  thofe  diftrida 
where  rotations  of  the  above  kind  had  been  tried  and  approved  ; 
although  Arator,  in  his  introduAion  to  the  fubjc£^,  labours  hard 
to  throw  an  odium  upon  all  calculations  of  that  kind,  wi(hing» 
I  fuppofe,  either  to  prejudice  the  reader  in  favour  of  what  he  is 
about  to  advance  againlt  my  former  ftatements,  or  otherwife  con- 
demn them  to  oblivion  as  unworthy  of  notice  or  regard.  But  to 
come  more  immediately  to  the  point  in  hand.  In  the  firfi  place, 
I  obfervcd  that,  in  this  county,  farms  of  240  acres  would  require 
600I.  each  to  be  laid  out  upon  houfes,  to  put  them  upon  an  e- 
qual  footing  with  fxmilar  farms  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haddington,  which,  at  75  per  cent.,  I  reckoned  at  45I.  yearly. 
But  Arator  feems  to  think,  that  before  this  fuppofition  he  allow- 
ed, I  muft  prove  that  houfes  are  no  burden  to  the  Haddington 
farmer,  or  that  their  whole  expenfe  is  defrayed  by  the  landlord. 
Tins  appears  to  me  quite  foreign  to  the  fubje£i  ;  lor  if  the  houfes 
upon  f-.vrms  of  the  above  fize,  upon  an  average,  be  worth  60 ol. 
more  in  the  one  county  than  in  the  other,  my  point  is  clearly 
proved ;  and  this  Arator  does  not  deny :  nay,  the  vaft  fums  of 
money  he  has  expended  upon  houfes  upon  his  own  farms,  are  a 
duc6l  proof  of  it :  for  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  houfes  are  of  lefs  va- 
lue to  the  farm,  mereiy  becaufc  they  were  not  put  up  by  the 
landlord,  but  by  the  tenant.  And  here  it  may  be  obfenred,  once 
for  all,  that  my  comparative  table  was  drawn  with  a  view  to  the 
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general  ftate  of  farms  as  they  are  at  prefent  in  the  two  counties  \ 
and  not  what  they  were  Jifty  years  agOf  or  may  be  twentj  years 
hence. 

In  the  fecond  place,  Arator  objedls  to  the  fum  of  1020I.  on 
account  of  the  fuperior  condition  of  farms  at  entry  in  the  one 
county  above  the  other.  Here  he  argues  in  a  very  inconGftent 
manner  :  for  although  he  allows  that^  upon  valuing  a  farm,  where 
both  a  fallow  break  and  grafs  ground  were  to  be  left  by  die  out«^ 
going  tenant,  that  one  year's  rent  would  be  loft  in  the  three  firft 
years  of  the  new  leafe  ;  yet  he  will  not  allow  that  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  ftate  of  farms  at  entry  in  the  one  county  more 
than  in  the  other.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  I  perfectly  agree  with 
An  tor,  that  I  nm  not  only  little  aquaint^  but  totally  ignorant  of  Eaft** 
Lothian  rural  matters  ;  for  I  always  fuppofed  that  fanning  was  in 
its  infancy  in  Galloway,  when  compared  with  Eaft-Lothtan  ;  and 
that  farms  were  left  in  a  much  better  ftate  by  the  outgoing  te» 
nant  in  the  one  county,  than  in  the  other ;  and,  if  fo,  landlords  in 
the  county  r.oed  not  be  overly  anxious  to  introduce  Eaft-Lothian 
fanning  here,  if  the  lands  are  nothing  benefited  thereby  at  the  end 
of  the  leafe.  But  I  am  afraid  Arator  is  little  acquainted  with  the 
prefent  ftate  of  farms  in  this  county,  otherwife  he  would  not  have 
obje£led  to  my  ftatcment  on  this  head. 

In  the  third  place,  Arator  agrees  with  me,  that  the  climate  in 
£aft*Lothian  is  drier  than  in  Galloway.  He  alfo  allows  that  the 
management  of  clay  foils  is  a  difficult  bufmefs  in  both  diftrids ; 
and  that  a  greater  ftrcngth  than  called  for  upon  light  foils  is  ab* 
iblutely  indifpenfable.  And  yet,  after  all,  he  will  not  allow  that 
morcT  ploughs  are  ncceflary  in  the  one  diftrid  than  in  the  other. 
Why — what  is  the  reafon  that  clay  foils  are  difficult  to  manage  ? 
Cenainly  it  is  owing  to  their  wetnefs,  and  nothing  elfe  ;  and  if 
the  climate  in  this  county  is  wetter  than  the  climate  of  Eaft  Lo- 
thian, it  is  as  clear  as  any  of  Euclid's  propofitions,  that  a  greater 
ftrength  both  of  men  and  horfes  will  be  necejflary  to  the  proper 
management  of  clay  foils  in  this  diftri£^  ;  and  not  4>nly  fo»  but  it 
will  be  often  abfolutely  impoffible  to  have  thefe  lands  fo  perfe&ly 
nanaged  in  this  county,  which  will  often  diminifti  the  produce  of 
Aide  lands  in  this  diftrift  very  materially.  Arator  appeals  to  the 
ireneral  pra£^ice  of  the  two  counties,  what  number  of  ploughs  are 
-v-f^flary  upon  farms  of  the  above  fize.  Now,  although  the  num- 
'»vt  ^i  ploughs  necefl'ary  to  work  a  farm  of  clay  land  perfedly 
n  Ead-Lothian,  may  be  eafily  ascertained  in  that  way, — and  at 
ome  future  period  that  may  be  known  aUo  in  this  diftrid^  ;  yet,  at 
^Tt^^f^'-t.  no  proper  conclufion  can  be  made  from  paft  experience. 

■^giiiu,  it  is  an  undeniable  fadl,  that,  m  Galloway^  our  drieft 
^afons  always  p'-^/liirp  OUT  «iroat#>ft  c^'^^os  nro*^  all  our  clay  lands, 
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both  as  te  quantity  afid  quality ;  and  that  not  only  wheat,  but 
alfo  oatSf  and  even  gtafs  and  clover,  and  crops  of  all  kindsy 
on  lands  of  this  defcription,  turn  out  badJy  in  a  Wet  feafon.  This 
proves  to  a  certainty,  that  if  our  climate  were  dryer,  our  crops 
would  be  greater.  If,  as  Arator  obfenres,  oats  turn  out  badly 
upon  clay  lands  in  Eaft  Lothian  through  the  drynefs  of  the  feaii- 
ibn^  it  proves  that  the  climate  is  much  dryer  in  the  one  county 
than  in  the  other ;  fSor  this  never  happens  in  Galloway,  at  leaft  I 
have  never  known  it  to  be  fo.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
thence,  that  the  Eaft  Lothian  climate  is  too  dry,  for  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  a  wet  feafon  will  be  ftill  more  detrimental  to  th6 
different  crops  upon  clay  land,  even  in  that  county.  The  follow- 
ing queilion  anfwered,  would  afcertain  that  point  at  once. — Doth 
Arator  reckon  the  Eaft  Lothian  climate,  taking  it  upon  an  average 
of  years,  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  clay  (bils,  every  article  of  pro^ 
duce  confidered?  Viewing  the  climate  in  this  light,  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve he  will  not  pronounce  it  too  dry.  And  if  .not,  it  will  ap^ 
pear  as  evident  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit,  that  if  our 
clay  foils  enjoyed  the  Eaft  Lothian,  or  in  other  words,  a  dryer 
climate,  they  would  produce  greater  crops,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  Whether  one  fixth  be  the  real  difference,  is  not  fo 
cafily  determined.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  difference  will  be  much 
greater  than  that  upon  wheat  and  barley  crops,  and  lefs  upon  beans 
and  oats,  &c.  But,  in  taking  it  at  one  fixth  upon  an  average,  I 
cannot  fuppofe  I  have  gone  beyond  the  n^ark. 

Again,  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  what  Arator  advances,  that 
the  great  fums  claimed  by  me,  as  dedu&ions  on  iicCount  of  our 
grain  being  slmoft  all  to  fliip  to  the  Engliih  and  Clyde  raarketSy 
ought  not  have  had  a  place  in  my  comparative  table.  I  was  led 
into  this  error  by  being  informed  that  the  internal  confumpt  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Haddington ;  but  it  appears  from  what  Arator  ad« 
vanccs,  that  vaft  quantities  of  grain  are  exported  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  London  and  other  markets.  But  the  comparative 
table  itfclf  will  not  be  materially  affeded  thereby ;  for,  undoubb^ 
ediy,  the  nominal  price  of  grain  is  from  lo  to  ^o  per  ctnU  higher 
at  Haddington  than  at  Wigton^  ariiing  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
fuperior  quality  of  Haddington  grain.  But  I  cannot  fuppofe,  with 
Arator,  that  our  gtain  would  bring  a  fimilar  price,  even  although 
it  were  equal  to  it  in  quality,  as  we  are  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the 
London  market,  where  grain  of  fuperior  quality  has  a  more  de» 
cided  preference  tnan  I  believe  takes  place  in  any  other  market  in 
the  kingdom.  However,  although  the  nominal  price  of  grain  at 
prefent  may  be  neatly  as  much  as  I  have  t<iken  it  in  my  compara^ 
tive  uble  in  favour  of  Eaft  Lothian  \  yet,  as  that  difference  ap^ 
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pestrs  to  arifc,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  difference  in  the  qualitf 
of  the  grain  in  the  two  counties,  and  not,  as  I  was  formerlv  led  to 
fuppofe,  from  the  grain  having  to  be  exported  from  toe  one 
county,  and  not  from  the  other,  this  may  not  be  the  cafe,  at 
fome  time  afterwards, — as  I  have  not  the  lead  doubt,  if  our  lands 
Were  kept  in  a  regular  roution  for  fome  time,  that  the  quality  of 
the  grain  would  be  thereby  materially  improved,  efpecially  if  pro- 
per care  was  taken  to  fele£l  the  bed  corns  for  feed.  On  this  9C« 
count,  therefore,  if  I  were  about  to  make  any  alteration  on  my 
comparative  table,  I  would  take  the  difference  betwixt  the  nomi- 
nal prices  of  grain  in  the  two  counties  at  1 5  per  cent,  in  place  of 
30,  as  foritierly  dated  by  me.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would 
make  the  price  of  wheat  at  Haddingtoa  8s.  6d.  per  Winchefter 
bufhel,  in  place  of  7s.  6d.,  as  formerly  dated  \  and,  as  to  any  o- 
ther  part  of  my  former  datement,  I  can  fee  no  reafons  advanced 
by  Arator  why  any  of  them  (hould  be  altered.  After  making  thefc 
alterations,  the  difference  in  the  value  of  equal  clay  foils  in  the  two 
counties  will  be  31.  2s.,  in  place  of  3!.  9s.,  as  formerly  dated  by 
me. 

As  to  the  turnip  foils,  I  am  ready  to  admit  with  Arator,  that 
the  climate  of  Galloway  is  much  better  adapted  for  fuch  than 
for  clays ;  and  I  mud  confefs,  that  my  comparative  table,  with 
regard  to  turnip  foils,  was  drawn  up  hadily,  rather  with  a  view  to 
promote  difcuflion,  than  from  an  idea  that  it  could  be  dri&ly  juf- 
tified  in  every  particular.  But  I  cannot  fee  how  turnips  can  be 
extenfively  raifed,  except  they  be  eat  off  by  (heep.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  very  laborious,  I  had  almod  faid  impracticable,  bufi* 
iiefs,  to  have  fifty  acres  of  turnips  carted  into  the  draw-yard  ;  and 
would  require  one  half  of  the  horfes,  otherwife  neceffary  upon  the 
farm,  to  cart  them  off;  and  the  after  crops  alfo  would  be  greatly 
inferior  to  thofe  where  the  turnips  had  been  fed  off  by  (heep. 

As  to  Arator's  other  remarks  upon  turnip  foils,  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  that  they  are  judicious  and  applicable. 

Some  perfons  may  be  apt  to  allege,  that  if  there  be  3I.  as*  per 
acre  of  difference  betwixt  equal  clay  foils  in  Galloway  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haddington,  that  the  prefent  high  rents  of  the 
!ow  lands  of  Baldoon  will  not  be  got  paid.  But  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  natural  quality  of  the  foil  of  the  low  lands  is  fuperior  to 
^Imod  any  lands  of  the  kind  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland ; 
-'•^d  if  thf  y  only  enjoyed  the  Ead  Lothian  climate,  I  don't  know 
-  -^at  rent  might  be  paid  for  them.     I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

^r:^4^.,    Anarch  ^'A,  1807.  A  G  ALLOW  AT  FARMER. 
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[7^  shorten  tMs  dispute^  the  alwve^  before  gnng  topress^  nvas  c^mmu^ 

nicated  to  ARATORf  from  whom  the  fiUowng  remarks  were  re^ 

ceived^  wMchy  we  trusty  will  settle  the  business.'] 
Mr  Conductor, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  a  fight  of  the  Galloway  Farmer's  reply 
to  the  letter  infertedin  the  November  Magazine^  (vol  vii.  p.  458.)* 
and  requeft  your  permiffion  to  make  a  few  animadverfions  on  that 
communication.  I  (hall  be  brief,  becaufe  the  nature  and  weight 
of  the  replication  does  not  call  for  an  elaborate  anfwer.  Indeed 
It  might  have  pafTed  unnoticed,  without  fubjediing  the  principles 
formerly  illuftrated  to  much  injury.  The  lait  word,  however,  is 
always  agreeable. 

In  my  former  letter,  it  was  dated  that  the  value  of  land  was 
an  abftrufe  fubjed»  and  one  on  which  little  light  could  be  thrown 
by  arguments  and  figures.  This  leading  obfervation  was  oflFc  red, 
becaufe  the  Galloway  Farmer  had  calculated  with  fractional  pre- 
cifion  the  worth  or  value  of  land  upon  the  weftern  and  eaftern 
coads  of  the  ifland,  without  taking  into  confideration  that  the  in- 
trinfic  value  of  the  foils  of  each  might  be  materially  diffitrent.  I 
then  quedioned  the  principles  upon  which  he  proceeded,  and  dif- 
fered with  him  as  to  the  caufes  or  reafons  amgned  in  fupport  of 
his  feveral  calculations.  Whether  he  has  or  has  not  invalidated 
any  thing  that  I  faid*  mud  be  left  to  the  determination  of  your 
readers  *,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  beg  leave  to  illudrate  my  for- 
mer letter,  and  to  make  the  following  anfwer  to  this  replication. 

I  maintained,  in  the  JSrfl  place,  that  houfes  were  equally  a  bur- 
den upon  the  Haddington  as  upon  the  Gatloway  Farmer ;  and  that 
if  the  fird  was  better  accommodated  than  the  lad,  he  had,  in 
nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  to  thank  himfelf  for  the  fuperior  accommo- 
dation. Now,  does  the  Galloway  Farmer  controvert  this  date- 
ment  by  any  thing  he  has  faid  ?  or  does  he  ihow  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  Haddington  county  are  more  fedulous  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  thofe  below  them  than  the  proprietors  of  his  own 
couriy  ?  I  do  not  obferve  any  thing  of  this  nature  in  his  repli- 
cation ;  therefore  mud  prefume  that  the  farmers  in  both  didridis 
are  fimilarly  circumdanced.  Indeed,  were  I  to  reafon  from  the 
articles  of  roup  inferted  in  your  Magazine,  concerning  the  Bal- 
doo'.  edate,  I  might  argue,  that  Galloway  farmers  are  accommo- 
dat.<i  on  e.i Tier  terms  than  their  Haddington  brethren.  In  thefe 
articles,  Lord  Galloway  binds  and  obliges  himfelf  to  build  houfes, 
and  to  make  and  repair  fences,  on  being  paid  five  pounds  per 
centum  p.r  annum  on  the  outlays,  which,  to  be  fure,  is  abundant- 
ly liber::l.  Now,  what  is  the  Haddington  cudom  ?  I  anfwer  at 
once,  that  in  general  cafes,  you  mud  either  do  the  whole  your- 
felfj  or  pay  an  annual  additional  rent  of  ftven  and  a  half  per 
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centum  on  the  fums  fo  expended.  I  have  known  fix  and  a  quar^ 
ter  per  cent,  ftipulated  ;  but  when  that  was  done,  k  was  viewed 
as  very  moderate.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  Galloway  Farmer 
proceeds  upon  the  idea»  that  both  houfes  and  fences  are  brought 
to  perfe£lion  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  and  that  the  tenant, 
at  nis  entry,  has  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  fing  the  fixteenth 
pfalm,  and  rejoice  that  he  has  got  a  goodly  heritage.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  highly  defirable  were  farmers  to  be  fo  pleafantly  circum- 
ftanced ;  but  I  apprehend  that  few  of  them  can  boaft  of  fuch  ad* 
vantages ;  I  know  of  none  (and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that 
county  from  one  end  to  the  other)  who  can  aflfert  that  they  have 
entered  without  expenfe ;  nor  do  I  believe,  while  improvements 
are  in  a  progrefTive  (late,  that  fuch  an  agreeable  mode  of  entry 
will  ever  be  found  practicable.  The  accommodation  which  fuited 
one  generation  may  be  found  utterly  inadequate  for  the  wants  of 
a  fucceeding  one  \  the  truth  of  which  propofition  will  be  fup* 
ported  by  every  man  who  has  bellowed  attention  upon  thefe  mac« 
tt.TS,  or  who  refie<^s  upon  the  diverfified  opinions  of  mankind* 
This  propofition  might  be  illudrated  by  a  reference  to  the  manfes 
and  offices  of  the  clergy  which  are  fupported  by  the  heritors;  tbcfc 
conilantly  requiring  alterations  and  repiirs  at  the  indu£):ion  of  a 
new  incumbent,  and  often  for  no  better  reafon  than  the  tafte  and 
difpofition  of  the  exiding  incumbt^nt  being  different  from  thofe 
which  regulated  his  deccafed  predeceflbr. 

In  t\i^fecend  place,  I  maintained,  that  the  fum  of  102I.  asan  an* 

nual  dedu£lion  from  the  worth  of  a  Galloway  farm,  on  account 

of  its  bad  condition  at  entry,  was  mod  improperly  dated  ;  and  I 

adhere  to  that  afiertion  with  increafed  confidence,  being  firmly 

convinced  that  no  farm  whatever  will,  at  entry,  be  found  in  good 

condition.     Your  correfpondent  affirms  that  I  argued  this  matter 

in  an  inconfident  manner.     But  with  all  due  fubmiffion  to  his  fu* 

perior  knowledge,  I  mud  rejoin,  that  my  argument  was  perfe£lly 

confident ;  and  that  the  conclufions  drawn  are  in  dri£^  unifon 

with  my  premifes,  though  I  will  not  affirm  that  either  had  been 

athomed  by  the  deepncfs  of  his  difcernment.     In  his  fird  letter 

^e  afltimed  as  a  datum,  that  a  farmer  in  Haddington- (liire,  at  bis 

mtry,  had  only  to  fow,  and  that  a  full  crop  would  confequently 

'^e  reaped.     My  anfwer  was,  in  fub dance,  that  fome  previous  deps 

-ere  ncceflary,  and  that  in  Haddington  county,  as  well  as  in 

'^'  '  other,  a  few  years  mud  clapfe  before  a  farmer  could  bring 

^*^  land  into  ihape,  or  caufe  it  produce  crops  adequate  to  the 

viiu  i  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  the  land's  natural  value.     IiT 

upport  of  this  opinion,  I  gave  the  refult  of  a  valuation,  in  which 

^ad  been  recently  engaged,  wherein  it  appeared  that  one  year's 

,'..^  -»v*  *^^  ^ree   rni^id  h^  loO  -yt  th**  h<»ginmne  of  the  leafe,  not* 

v-lthitanding 
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withftanding  that  the  farm  in  qaeftion  had  been  previoufly  fub«* 
leded  to  covenants  much  ftri£ler  than  thofe  ufually  engroflcd  in 
Haddington  leafes.  Now  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  perceive  any  inconfiftence 
here,  and  fufped  the  Galloway  Farmer  would  be  puzzled,  were 
he  required  to  condefcend  upon  an  inftance.  In  fa£t,  he  argues 
from  fuppofittons,  and  fuppofes  this  thing  and  that  thing  ;— but 
furely  I  am  not  anfwerable  for  his  fuppofitions.  He  might  have 
fuppofed  that  cinnamon  and  nutmees  are  produced  in  the  county 
of  Haddmgton  ;  but  had  he  done  io,  any  thing  that  I  faid  would 
not  have  been  affedied  by  fuch  an  extraordinary  fuppofition.  I 
take  things  as  they  are,  and  argue  accordingly. 

In  the  third  place,  I  frankly  allowed  that  the  climate  of  Eaft- 
Lothian  is  fuperior  to  that  of  Galloway,  and  was  difpofed  to  go 
much  greater  lengths  on  that  point  than  my  antagonift  thought 
neceflary.  He  claimed  fix  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  grain ;  but  had  he  called  for  ten  per  cent,  of  allowance  for 
Galloway,  I  would  not  have  differed  with  him.  In  fadi,  the 
comparative  value  of  the  perfcS  article  at  market  is  the  real  cri- 
terion by  which  the  land  of  the  contrafted  counties  can  be  judged. 
I  am  not  to  be  told  that  clay  foils  are  difficult  to  manage,  for  I 
know  it  fufficiently  well ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  ftrength  allow- 
ed, namely  five  ploughs  for  144  acres  under  corn  crops,  is  fuffi- 
ciently extenfive  in  any  part  of  the  ifland,  providing  a  fuitable  ro- 
tation is  adopted,  and  a£tive  management  exercifed;  I  know  no- 
thing about  the  Wigton-fhirc  rotations;  but  I  fallow  very  well,  that 
thirty  acr«  of  corn  land  may  be  wrought  by  one  plough  and  two 
horfes  in  the  wetted  feafon  that  ever  vifitcd  North  Britain.  In  a 
word,  I  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  diftrid  of  Galloway  never  C3i- 
perienced  a  wetter  autumn  and  winter  than  £a(l  Lothian  did  in 
1 8c6,  and  yet  in  few  years  has  feed  grain,  at  fpring  time,  been 
more  expeditioufly  depofited  in  the  earth  than  for  the  current 
crop. 

To  the  doftrine,  that  the  greateft  crops  upon  clay  foils  are  got 
in  dry  feafons,  I  bow  with  fuomiffion  \  but  here  I  am  obliged  to 
inquire,  which  of  the  feafons  of  the  year  is  meant  by  your  corrc- 
fpondent  ?  If  it  be  the  fummer  quarter,  we  are  at  one  ;  though 
furely  from  this  premife  he  does  not  argue  that  a  greater  ftrength 
is  required  for  working  a  farm  of  clay  foil.  A  dry  climate  is  of 
eminent  advantage,  both  for  wheat  and  barley,  while  growing,— 
cfpecially  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft :  but  does  your  cor- 
refpondent  know  that  the  latter  end  of  the  firft,  and  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  fecond  mentioned  month  are  generally  wet ;  and 
that,  in  confequence^  the  faireft  hopes  of  Eaft- Lothian  farmers  are 
often  difappointed  ?  I  faid,  in  my  former  letter,  that  he  feemed 
imperfe£^ly  acquainted  with  Eaft-Lothian  hufb  mdry  \  and  I  muft 
now  add,  that  he  feems  equally  unacquainted  with  its  climate. 

A  a  3  The 
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The  queftion  put  to  me,  whether  1  reckon  the  Eaft  Lothian 
climate  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  clay  foils,  is  a  curious  one  :.  but  I 
(hall  anfwer  it  generally, — and  it  can  be  anfwered  by  none  in  any 
other  way.  I  lay,  that  it  is  too  wet  in  fome  feafons,  and  rarely 
too  dry  in  the  fummer  quarter  of  any  one  year,  for  wheat  and 
barley.  But  what  does  a  qutrftion  of  this  kind  refolve  itfelf  into, 
but  merely  that,  in  the  one  di(lri£^,  the  value  of  grain  is  fuperior  to 
what  it  is  in  the  other  ; — a  thing  I  never  difputed,  and  which,  in 
fa£l,  was  conceded  at  the  outfet.  Indeed,  as  already  faid,  my 
ideas  on  this  head  went  further  than  thofe  evidenced  by  your  cor* 
refpondent ;  and,  had  he  conBned  himfelf  to  an  abatement  for 
climate,  I  would  never  have  challenged  his  comparative  eftimate. 
When  I  faw  reafons,  however,  afligned  why  the  land  of  Gallo- 
way is  of  lefs  value  than  that  of  Ead-Lothian,  which  I  looked 
upon  as  altogether  unfounded,  it  became  a  duty  to  lift  up  my  tef- 
timony  againft  them.  I  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  Eaft-Lothian 
hu(bandry ;  but,  ftUl,  I  would  not  reinforce  this  opinion  at  the 
expenfe  of  other  diftrids,  nor  undervalue  the  one,  merely  that 
the  value  of  the  other  might  be  fwoln  beyond  the  juft  bounds- 
No  perfon  whatever  will,  I  beii.'ve,  rank  the  climate  on  the  weft- 
ern  and  eaftem  coafts  of  the  iiland  as  equally  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  corn  crops ;  ft  ill,  as  the  poor  man's  poverty  and  the 
rich  man's  riches  are  both  generally  exaggerated,  bad  may  be 
called  worfc  than  it  a£iually  is, — and,  vice  verfa^  what  is  good 
may  be  eftimated  above  its  real  worth.  The  fet  of  the  Baldoon 
eftate  furnifties  evidence  that  the  clay  foils  of  Wigton-lhire  can- 
not be  rated  as  of  much  lefs  value  than  fimilar  foils  in  other  dif- 
tricts.  They  may  be  over-rented,  to  be  fure;  but  the  like  remark 
might  be  urged  againft  the  reftitude  of  every  recent  tranfa£iion 
in  the  land  market ;  and  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  farmers  who 
have  entered  to  that  property  were  influenced  by  different  views 
than  thofe  which  guide  their  brethren  in  other  quarters;  the  rents 
then  offered  muft  be  confidered  as  agreeable  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  land  at  the  time,  in  that  diftrl£^. 

I  confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs  how  to  anfwer  what  is  ftated  in  the 

replication,  with  regard  to  the  deduftions  formerly  claimed  on 

account   of   Galloway  grain  being  generally  exported  to  other 

places  *,  becaufe  the  author,  in  this  paragraph,  exceeds  himfelf,  and 

s  fingularly  vague  and  inaccurate   in  every  one  of  his  reafons  or 

arguments.     He  admits  that  dedudions  ought  not  to  have  been 

nade  for  merchants'  profit,  freight,  infurance,  &c.  ;  (thefe  were 

t^ukoned  at  no  lefs  a  fum  than   23!  per  cent,  on  the  original  a- 

nount  i}  and  yet,  under  this  admiflion,  makes  no  greater  altera- 

''^n  on  his  iirft  eftimate,  than  the  trifling  fum  of  feven  (hillings 

>er  acre ;  though  it  is  palpably  evident,  that  fo  many  per  cents  as 

1^  "lyiimcd  will  ex'^ee^  fo"**  Hm*''^  ^l^c  ar^oimt  o^  fu'^h  a  dedudiont' 

Should 
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Should  we  reckon  the  difpofeable  produce  as  only  worth  fix  pounds 
per  acre,  and  that  is  a  moderate  computation,  it  is  plain  that  a 
dedu£Bon  of  234- per  cent,  on  that  fum,  will  amount  to  one  pound 
eight  (hillings,  or  thereby ;  therefore,  the  inaccuracy  of  his  cor- 
rc£ted  statement  need  not  be  infifted  on.  In  fad,  the  Galloway 
Farmer  feems  as  unacquainted  with  Eaft-Lothian  as  the  noble  fe- 
CTCtary  who  apportioned  the  number  of  its  volunteers.  The  lat- 
ter perfonage  fagacioufly  concluded  that  £a(l-Lothi.in  was  an  in« 
land  diilri£t ;  and  the  like  impreilion  feems  to  have  weighed  with 
your  correfpondent ;  otherwife,  why  did  he  fuppofe  that  the  in- 
ternal confumpt  of  the  di(lri£l  was  more  than  equal  to  its  pro- 
duce. So  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  the  limits  would  not  be 
exceeded  were  I  to  fay  that  one  hundred  thoufand  bolls  of  grain 
are  annually  fent,  either  by  land  or  water,  out  of  the  county ;  and 
were  not  this  the  cafe,  how  could  rents  be  paid  when  hardly  a 
fingle  manufa£lure  is  carried  on  within  its  bounds  ?  Buc  I  need 
act  in  fid  upon  thefe  matters,  as  it  mud  be  evident  to  every  pcr*> 
fon  that  your  correfpondent  has  written  upon  a  fubje£i  with  which 
he  is  flenderly  acquainted. 

In  his  firft  letter,  the  Galloway  Parmer  claimed  a  deduction  of 
70/.  per  annunty  or  1470/.  altogether,  on  account  of  ferpentine 
ridges ;  though  now,  without  amending  his  comparative  table,  he 
feems  to  have  departed  from  the  claim,  as  it  is  not  fo  much  as  al- 
luded to  in  the  above  replication.  Serpentine  ridges  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  inconvenient,  I  therefore  frankly  admitted  them  as  a 
drawback,  at  the  rate  of  forty  (hillings,  or  480/.  on  the  number  of 
acres  condefcended  upon  ;  thereby  paying  his  claim  with  fome- 
thing  like  fix  (hillings  and  fixpence  in  the  pound,  which  is  a  good 
modern  dividend.  What  I  (tated  on  that  head  remaining  unan- 
fwered,  I  am  at  liberty  to  prefume  that  he  acquiefces,  though  it 
would  have  been  but  lair  to  have  faid  fo. 

For  the  reafons  then  adduced,  I  muft  adhere  to  what  was  men- 
tioned in  my  lafi,  namely,  that  the  real  difference  of  clay  foil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wigton,  with  (imilar  foil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  does  not  exeeed  in  value 
the  fum  of  one  pound  five  ihillings  per  Scotch  acre.  I  allow  two 
(hillings  per  acre  during  the  whole  leafe,  for  the  expenfe  of  getting 
quit  of  the  ferpentine  ridges,  which  certainly  are  highly  inconve- 
nient to  the  farmer,  and  the  remainder  for  the  inferiority  of  grain 
produced,  being  fully  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  grofs  produce,  initead 
of  fix  and  a  half  per  cent*  as»  claimed  by  your  correfpondent. 
Galloway  grain  will  undoubtedly  fell  as  high  at  Glafgow  2^  £ait 
Lothian  grain,  providing  ii  were  equally  good ;  and  it  may  be 
marketed  there  at  no  greater  expenfe.  That  it  is  not  fo  good,  I 
freely  admit,  therefore  have  deducted  ten  per  cent,  on  Uiat  ac- 
COODt.  That  the  quality  m^y  be  greatly  improved  by  better  huf* 
,'    .  A  a  4  bandryj 
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bandry,  is  indifputable  ;  but  the  defe^tiTcnefs  of  quaUty  occafioned 
by  bad  hu{bandry  cannot  be  charged  to  the  foily  but  muft  fall  eit- 
tirely  upon  the  occupiers.  In  ihorti  Galloway  is  better  fituated 
for  (hipping  markets  than  Eafl:  Lothian.  The  Cumberland  portSy 
and  the  great  town  of  Liverpool,  are  within  reach ;  and,  to  Glaf« 
g0W|  cargoes  may  be  carried  with  as  much  facility  as  from  Eaft 
Lothian.  The  markets  on  the  weftern  coaft  are  uniformly  higher 
than  the  eaftern  ones,  as  may  be  learnt  from  the  monthly  aver-r 
ages ;  and  it  rarely  happens,  but  that  the  London  prices  are  confi- 
derably  below  thofe  of  6lafgow  and  Liverpool. 

It  is  agreeable  to  obferve,  that  what  I  faid  upon  turnip  foils  is 
reliflied  by  your  correfpondent, — though  it  is  proper  he  ihould  be 
acquainted,  that  I  am  ten  times  more  intimately  conneded  with 
the  management  of  heavy  foils  than  of  light  ones.  With  regard 
to  the  confumption  of  turnips,  1  never  meant  that  fifty  acres  of 
them  were  to  be  confumed  by  young  cattle,  becaufe  I  know  very 
well,  that  no  farmer  in  Galloway  had  fo  many  young  cattle  as 
would  confume  fuch  a  quantity  of  turnips.  I  am  not  fure  either, 
that  any  Galloway  farmer  ever  raifed  fifty  acres  of  turnips  in  one 
feafon.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  turnips  may  be  given  to  young 
lhf*.ep,  as  well  as  to  young  cattle ;  and  the  butcher  market  of  the 
diftri£i  will  provide  a  vent  for  a  certain  number  of  old  cattle  and 
fheep  that  may  be  fed.  Even  fhould  I  hold  the  Glafgow  market 
in  view,  I  might  not  be  out  of  the  way.  Both  cattle  and  (heejp, 
are  regularly  carried  from  Norfolk  to  Smithfield  market,  and  the 
di (lance  is  grcutt^r  than  betwixt  Galloway  and  Glafgow.  Allow 
me  to  add,  that  if  Galloway  farmers  would  dire£l  their  attention 
to  raife  good  corn,  and  to  feed  fat  cattle  and  iheep,  local  circum- 
(lances  will  not  bring  the  value  of  the  foil  in  that  di(lri(fl  lower 
down  in  the  fcale  than  I  have  condefcended  upon. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.  Aratoiu 

NOTE  BT  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

Since  the  two  preceding  articles  on  the  value  of  land  in  Wigton^ 
fliire,  &c.  went  to  prefs,  a  firing  of  refolutions,  on  a  fubje6i  lome- 
^hing  (imilar,  has  appeared  in  the  newfpapers,  wherein  the  laft  pa» 
-agraph  of  our  Quarterly  Report  from  that  county,  in  the  May 
Mumber,  is  fevercly  cenfured.  While  we  difclaim  all  refponfi- 
"^ility  to  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  who  are  members  of  the  A? 
^licultural  Society  of  the  lower  diftritl  of  Wigtonfliire,  refpc£k  to 
he  public  influences  us  to  fay  a  few  words  on  the  fubjcdi  whicl| 
atcly  occupied  the  fpccial  attention  of  that  Society. 

The  paragraph  of  the  Report  animadverted  upon,  may  be  divid? 
d  into  two  branches,  in  one  of  which,  the  operations  of  the  Bak 
ix/on  tenants  are  flightly  noticed,  and  in  the  other  fome  obfervatioilS  ; 
if  a  general  ^-wnxf-  '\r*-,  co'«n^uxlicat^'^      Tbopgh  thcfe  are  neithcf  '» 

important' d 
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importanl}  nor  calculated  to  do  good  or  eril  to  any  one,  the 
Society  hare  been  pleafed  to  confider  them  as  hoftile  to  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  tenants  alluded  to,  never  reilef^ing,  that  the  fame 
things  have  been  fatd  a  hundred  times  before,  without  producing 
the  fmailcft  difadvantage  to  thofe  immediately  concerned.  In  fad» 
the  firft  fentence  of  the  paragraph  (and  this  fentence  is  the  only 
part  of  the  paragraph  which  relates  to  the  Baldoon  tenants)  is  of 
an  approbatory  nature.  The  tenants  are  therein  declared  to  ^have 
made  vaft  exertions  in  ploughing  and  fowing, '  which  exertions 
they  certainly  were  called  by  every  motive  to  make ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  ot  the  fentence,  it  is  added,  that  <  moderation  in  their 
mode  of  proceeding  (hould  not  be  expe£\cd  to  anfwcr  the  pur- 
pofe  ; '  the  precife  meaning  of  which  is,  that  having  taken  farms 
at  higher  rents  than  their  neighbours,  more  animated  management 
has  been  carried  into  execution.  This  is  the  light  in  which  we 
viewed  the  pafTage  when  it  went  to  prefs,  and  though  we  confider* 
ed  our  reporter  as  indulging  a  little  harmlefs  levity,  yet,  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  (a  quality  not  eafily  introduced  into  an  agricul* 
tural  report),  we  allowed  the  paragraph  to  pafs  without  alteration 
or  amendment. 

Now,  if  the  paragraph  under  confideration  was  calculated,  di- 
re£lly  or  indire^ly,  to  injure  the  refpedtable  individuals  alluded 
to,  what  has  the  (ociety  done  to  countera6%  that  efied,  or  to  be- 
nefit thofe  concerned  ?  Why,  they  have  reprinted  the  paragraph 
at  full  length,  thereby  giving  it  an  additional  circulation,  and 
vended  by  retail  what  had  only  been  fold  as  a  wholefale  commo- 
dity. They  have  called  the  attention  of  th^  public  to  a  detached 
paflage  of  a  local  report,  which  perhaps,  in  the  firil  indance,  was 
noticed  by  few  people,  and  attached  an  importance  to  the  pafTage, 
which,  in  reality,  it  did  not  merit.  By  a£ling  in  this  way,  the 
Society  have  not  evidenced  much  wifdom  and  fagacity,  nor  has 
their  conduft  difplayed  a  larger  portion  of  confiftency  and  judg- 
ment, though  rcfprft  for  its  members  reftrains  us  fiom  infiitinpr 
on  thefc  matters.  We  cannot  however  avoid  noticing,  rhat  while 
the  Society  cenfure  us  with  afperity  for  inferting  the  paragraph 
alluded  to,  they,  in  the  fame  breath,  requeft  us  to  publifli  refolu- 
tions  ten  times  more  libellous  than  any  part  of  the  paflage  animad- 
verted upon. 

After  all,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  regard  to  the  Baldoon  te- 
nants was  not  the  fole  caufe  which  induced  the  Society,  at  this 
time,  to  come  before  the  public ;  for  we  underiland,  that  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  paragraph  was  by  them  viewed  as  moft  objection- 
able. Now,  the  true  meaning  of  this  pafTage  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  ^^:{gz  which  Solomon  pronounced  many  years 
ago,  namely,  that  *  the  pitcher  goes  often  to  the  well,  but  is  bro- 
jbta  at  laft  i '  for  the  author  docs  no  more  than  infer,  that  rent 

having 
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having  reached  to  a  very  high  pitch,  there  is  great  chance  of  its 
taking  a  retrograde  courfe, — an  idea  quite  common  among  farm- 
ers at  all  times.  But  as  the  Society  are  fo  touchy  on  the  value  of 
Lmdy  why  don't  they  call  our  correfpondent  the  Gaihiuay  Farmer 
before  them,  he  having  undoubtedly  done  more  to  leffen  the  value 
of  land  in  Wi^^tonfhire  than  our  reporter  ?  Our  reporter  may  be 
confidered  as  only  a  dealer  in  fmall  wares,  whereas  the  Galloway. 
Farmer  deals  upon  a  great  fcale.  The  one  confines  his  obferva* 
tions  to  the  poiTeflbrs  of  a  trifling  portion  of  ground,  while  the 
other  takes  in  the  whole  diftrid,  and,  if  corred,  proves  that  the 
worth  of  land  in  Wigtonfliire  is  much  lefs  than  in  other  diftrids. 
With  fubmifTion^  we  recommend  this  matter  to  the  confideration 
of  Mr  Thomas  Hannat,  who  bore  fuch  an  adiive  hand  when  the 
refolutions  were  formed ;  and  charitably  prefume,  that  through  his 
endeavours,  the  Galloway  Farmer  may  be  traced  out^  and  receive 
from  the  Society  his  merited  reward.  N.    • 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  Dr  Keith  on  the  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
English  and  Scotch  Barley  and  Bigg,  when  malted. 

Sir, 

As  I  consider  your  work  as  the  most  valuable  periodical  pa- 
per that  has  appeared  in  this  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  agricuU 
ture,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  two  papers  on  the  subject  of  the 
experiments  for  ascertaining  the  comparative  values  oi  malt  made 
from  barley  and  from  Scotch  bigg,  which  were  conducted  at 
Edinburgh  by  Drs  Hope,  Coventry,  and  Thomson.  The  first 
is  a  short  paper,  drawn  up  for  the  sake  of  those  who  can- 
not attend  to  a  tedious  discussion,  which  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  .to  insert  in  your  Magacine  for  August.  The  second  is 
much  longer,  and  contains  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  these 
experiments,  in  answer  to  a  request  made  to  me  by  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  at  their  general  annual  meeting  at  Michaelmas 
ast.  If  you  cannot  insert  the  latter  in  the  Magazine  for  August^ 
t  can  be  delayed  till  November.     I  am.     Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant,     Geo.  Skene  Keith. 

Principal  Errors  or  Dejects  in  the  late  Experiments  on  different  kinds 

of  Malt. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  Isty  Those  for  which  the  con- 
nctors  are  not  responsible;  and,  2i/,  Those  for  which  they  are 
oonsible,  whether  committed  by  themselves,  or  by  the  imerior 
..^^rnfoi    -inder  their  direction. 
F-  The  errors  or  defects  for  which  the  conductors  of  theae  J 

.,.  -..t>  ?fia  nor  Tes»*'»nsib1e.  \    jj 

One. 
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One  of  these  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  nsan  to  prevent. 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  season  of  1804.  The  others 
could  easily  have  been  prevented.  « 

1.  The  barley  of  England,  in  1804,  was,  in  point  of  quality, 
considerably  below  its  average  value  j  while  the  barley  of  Scot- 
land was  much  above  its  usual  weight  and  fineness,  (probably 
10  per  eent,  better  than  usual),  and  while  Scotch  bigg  was  in  a 
still  higher  degree,  at  least  15  jjer  cent.y  better  than  its  average 
from  century  to  century.  No  man  could  have  prevented  this  ; 
and  no  calculations  should  be  founded  upon  what  may  never  a- 
gain  happen.     But, 

2.  Owing  to  the  improper  mode  of  selecting  specimens,  where 
the  London  eom  factors  were  left  both  to  judge  the  quality,  and 
fix  the  price  of  the  barley,  and  where  no  small  bushel  appears  to 
have  been  used  for  ascertaining  the  weight,  nor  any  other  method 
taken  to  discover  the  quality  of  the  grain  when  purchased,  the 
English  barley  used  in  these  experiments,  was  not  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  barley  of  England,  even  in  1804,  but  was  consider- 
ably below  what  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  farmers  of 
Norfolk,  and  of  the  other  barley-raising  counties. 

3.  Owing  to  a  similar  mode  of  purchasing  barley  in  Scotland 
from  corn  merchants  instead  of  farmers,  and  to  there  being  no 
barley  purchased  except  in  seven  counties,  where  it  was  excel- 
lent, the  specimens  selected  were  considerably  better  than  the 
average  of  Scotch  barley  in  1804,  as  very  little  barley  was  bought 
except  in  those  districts  where  it  is  usually  of  a  good  quality. 

4.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  purchasing  Scotch  bigg 
from  the  farmers,  (only  in  the  straw  or  rick),  and  to  the  particu- 
lar instructions  given  to  the  persons  who  conducted  these  par- 
chases,  or  at  least  owing  to  the  interpretation  which  they  put  on 
their  orders  from  the  Board  of  Excise,  very  little  bigg  of  inferior 
quality  was  purchased  \  and  some  of  this,  though  bought  as  3^ 
quality,  was  afterwards  rejected. 

5*  No  proper  distinction  between  the  qualities  of  grain  was 
made,  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  purchasing  it.  Barley  was 
bought,  either  as  li/,  2dy  or  3 J  quality,  according  as  the  corn 
factor  or  com  merchant  chose  to  call  it  by  any  ot  those  names, 
and  without  any  previous  examination.  Hence,  the  weightiest 
barley  of  England,  employed  in  these  experiments  (51.937^^ 
bushel),  was  bought  as  ^d  quality j  while  very  light  barley  (only 
49.877),  is  marked  as  \st  English  barley.  Hence  also,  the 
weightiest  Scotch  barley  in  the  tabic  of  raw  grain  (52.265),  is 
marked  as  2d  quality,  while  Barley  nearly  three  pounds  lighter 
(only  49.312  pounds)  is  called  Isi  Quality.  The  thifd  is  fre- 
aaently  better  than  the  second,  and  sometimes  better  than  the 
ftm.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error. — ^The  learned  gentle- 
men 
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men  who  conducted  these  experiments,  are  not  to  blanle  for  those 
errors  or  defects,  which  existed  previously  to  the  grain  being  d©» 
livered  to  them  \  and  it  is  but  candid  to  add,  that  many  of  those 
which  follow,  were  unintentional,  or  done  by  the  inierior  ope- 
rators, and  unknown  to  the  learned  gentlemen,  till  this  paper 
•was  communicated  to  tliem. 

Secondly.  Errors  or  defects  for  which  the  conductors  of  the 
experiments  are  responsible. 

1.  No  inventory  was  taken,  when  the  grain  was  delivered,  of 
the  particular  quantities  received,  either  by  measure  corrected 
by  weight,  or  by  weight  corrected  by  measure ;  and,  indeed,  no* 
thing  appears  to  have  been  done  to  ascertain  either  the  qualities 
or  the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds,  till  any  one  particular 
kind  cjime  to  be  used.  The  very  first  thing  that  ought  to  have 
been  done,  was  to  take  an  account  of  stock  \  and  to  weigh,  mea- 
sure, and  arrange  the  whole,  by  giving  them  new  names  when 
bought  under  false  denominations  \  and  distributing  them  into 
proper  classes,  before  they  were  taken  off  the  pavement  of  the 
warehouse  ;  to  number  each  sack,  and  record  its  contents.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  so  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
tlie  discriminating  of  the  qualities  when  the  grain  was  purchased. 
And  if  this  had  been  done  at  iirst,  every  subsequent  change 
could  have  been  marked. 

2.  An  account  of  the  disposal  of  evcrv  quantity  should  have 
been  taken  and  published,  for  shewing  the  decrease  of  measure 
and  increase  of  weight,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  every  parcel, 
when  it  was  actually  used.  The  report  gives  an  account  of  the 
disposal  of  only  three-fifths  of  what  was  purchased.  The  whole 
ouglit  to  have  been  stated  in  the  report,  however  concisely;  and 
the  number  of  unsuccessful  experiments  would  have  been  known, 
which  would  have  given  more  credit  to  those  which  were  suc- 
cessful. But  what  is  of  more  consequence,  if  we  may  judge 
from  tlie  inaccuracy  of  several  of  the  calculations  which  are  pubi- 
lished,  the  results  w^uld  have  been  materially  different. 

3.  The  weights  of  grain,  in  the  general  table  of  raw  grain, 
do  not  nearly  correspond  with  the  average  weights  of  the  conn- 
'ics  of  which  any  account  appears  in  the  report.  English  barley 
"i  said  to  be  oiic-tenth  of  a  pound  per  bushel  more  weighty  than 
Scotch  barloy,  on  the  average  of  the  nvhole  kinds.     It  is  in  fact, 

hree-tenths  of  a  pound  less.     This  is  four-tenths  of  an  error, 

»     .  per  cent,  of  difference  of  real  value. 

--  The  weight /;tT  bushel  of  grain   malted,  does  not  corres-     . 
jOuu  with  what  of  this  grain  was  afterwards  brewed,  still  lest 
-'♦h  that  of  the  raw  grain  distilled.     Instead  of  brewing  only  a     j 
'■•  0^  ^^rh  qu'i"tity,  ^nd  le^^'ng  the  Test  for  distillation;  nt  tfj 

5onitf 
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tome  cases  the  whole  is  brewed,  and  in  others  very  little  or 
none  of  several  parcels  of  the  malted  grain  is  used  in  brewing. 

5.  The  original  weight  of  grain  before  it  was  put  into  the 
steeps  and  its  weight  after  its  swimmings  were  skimmed  off,  wene 
necessarily  difierent.  But  when  the  grain  was  put  through  thp 
fanners  to  prepare  it  for  distillation,  and  to  make  it,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  of  the  same  weight  with  what  the  same  kind  of  grain 
was  when  the  light  corn  or  swimmings  in  the  steep  were  skim- 
med off,  a  most  unaccountable  alteration  took  place.  Both 
Scotch  and  English  barley  became  lighter  than  they  were  at  first ; 
and  Scotch  bigg  not  only  became  heavier  than  it  was  originally, 
but  it  was  dressed  by  the  inferior  operators  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
became  considerably  weightier  than  what  the  same  kind  of  grain 
was  when  its  swimmings  were  taken  off.  Therefore,  either  in- 
ferior barley  was  used  as  raw  grain  in  distillation,  or  some  of 
the  weightiest  was  kept  out  after  passing  through  the  fanners* 
And  takin?  into  account  both  the  increase  of  w^Mght  and  the 
decrease  otmeasure,  the  raw  grain  of  bigg  used  in  distilling  was 
at  least  8  per  cent,  of  more  real  value,  than  what  was  put  into 
the  steep  for  malting ;  and  the  English  and  Scotch  barley,  which^ 
after  lymg  6  months,  and  being  put  through  the  fanners,  was 
lighter  than  at  first,  must  have  been  4  per  cent,  worse  than  what 
was  malted.  In  short  the  values  of  grain  used  in  malting,  brew- 
ing and  distilling,  are  all  different. 

6.  The  average  weight  of  a  bushel  of  malt  in  the  maltings^. 
brewings,  distillations  of  raw  grain,  and  distillations  of  pure 
malt,  is  different  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  the  last  is  very  con- 
siderable. Bigg  malt  brewed  for  ale,  for  example,  is  36.492 ; 
distilled  with  raw  grain  89.667  ;  and  distilled  alone  40^  pounds 
per  bushel. 

7.  The  proportion  of  difference  in  that  weight,  in  every  one  oi 
the  above  cases  varies  considerably,  independently  of  what  the* 
mak  gained  by  keeping,  and  in  a  way  that  seems  very  incorrect 
and  unaccountable. 

8.  The  quantity  of  grain  in  a  bushel  of  malt,  and  the  weight 
per  bushel  of  the  malt  used  in  brewing,  differs  very  consider-' 
ably  from  what  is  given  as  the  same  kind  of  malt  in  distilling 
from  raw  grain  ;  and  still  farther  from  what  is  given  under  the 
same  denoniination  in  the  distilling  of  pure  malt,  where  the  malt 
is  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  better  than  what  was  used  with  raw 
erain,  and  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  better  than  what  was  used  in 
brewing. 

9.  The  quantity  of  grain  in  a  bushel  of  malt,  not  only  varies 
in  a  very  irregular  manner  in  the  malting  process  ;  but  the  same 
proportion  of  grain  in  a  bushel  of  mak  has  not  been  kept  in  the 

subsequent 
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subsequent  processes.  '  And  as  Dr  Hope  makes  no  allowance 
for  this,  all  his  calculations  of  the  value  of  raw  grain  or  of  malt, 
are  erroneous. 

10.  The  method  adopted  of  calculating  averages  from  une- 
qual numbers  in  the  lists  of  Ist^  2i/,  and  S^,  qualities^  and  then 
dividing  the  sum  of  these  averages  by  3,  is  extremely  inaccuratCj 
and  leads  to  false  results  ;  yet  it  is  uniformly  adopted  in  this  T^ 
port.  The  only  accurate  method  of  taking  these  averages,  is  to 
add  the  whole  sums  in  the  lists  of  isty  2^,  and  Sd  qualities,  into 
one  general,  sum,  and  to  divide  this  by  the  number  of  parcels  of 
each  kind  of  grain,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  calculation. 
Owing  to  the  erroneous  method  of  calculating  averages,  the  ave- 
Tiige  weight  of  raw  grain  in  the  \st  tables,  the  average  weight 
j)ar  bushel  of  the  swimmings,  the  average  weight  and  values  of 
the  malt  made,  brewed,  distilled  with  raw  grain,  or  <ii#til|flit  i. 
lone,  are  all  very  incorrect.  In  one  case  it  is  abaf«  IS/wr  <ntf.; 
a  great  error  in  such  a  report  of  national  experiments.  The  me- 
thod there  adopted  of  calculating  averages,  would  have  been 
proper,  only  if  there  had  been  the  same  number  of  parcels  of 
each  kind,  a?id  also  the  same  number  under  every  class  €X  de- 
scription of  quality ;  :and  even  these,  owii\g  to  the  number  of  di- 
visions, would  have  been  liable  to  fractional  errors. 

There  are  also  a  multitude  of  errors  of  calculation  in  the 
brewing  tables  ^  and  several  of  these  are  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. 

These  are  mathematical  errors  or  defects,  concerning  which 
there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Besides  these,  there 
appear  to  be  some  others  of  a  different  nature,  regarding  which 
the  conductors  of  these  experiments  may  entertain  sentiments 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  this  writer :  and  yet  they  are  such, 
as  a  good  mathematician,  who  was  but  a  tolerable  chemist,  would  ' 
have  avoided. 

1.  The  malting  process  appears  to  have  been  conducted  ex- 
tremely irregularly.     Grain  is  steeped  during  all  periods  from 
44  to  119  hours,  without  any  good  reason.     The  best  Scotch 
barley,  of  53.093  pound*  ptr  bushel,  does  not  increase  1  per  ant. 
OTilj  4^  per  cent.)  in  the  malting  process.    Nay  Edinburgn  barley 
^^  '>2.164lib.jDfr  bushel,  is  made  to  decrease  1^  in  the  100,  or 
o  produce  only  98-,^  of  malt  from  100  bushels  of  grain ;  and  Fife- 
parley  of  49.744lib.,  is  forced  to  decrease  from  100  of  grain  to 
n.52  of  malt,  (probably  both  by  overmalting  and  by  excessive 
^'•ving),  while  English  barley,  almost  exactly  of  the  same  weighty    .^ 
J   made  to  increase  W-^^  per  cent.     And  the  worst  English  bar- 
'^y  in  the  malting  tables  (only  47.668Hb.)  is  made  to  increase; 
^,55  p^  '<?«'  .•  and  even  of  the  worst  bi'.'j ,  one  parcel  of  onl]h 
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4441ib«  decreases  5f  per  cent.  These  irregularities  destroy  all 
confidence  in  the  maltings,  and  show  that  the  maltster  was  left 
to  his  own  caprice  very  frequently. 

2.  In  the  brewings  both  for  ale  and  spirits,  from  5  to  10  2^^ 
cent,  more  water  is  in  general  poured  upon  the  malt  from  bigg 
than  on  the  malt  from  barley  ;  whereas  the  very  reverse  should 
have  been  done,  if  both  were  to  be  impartially  searched,  and  e- 
qually  diluted.  Hence  barley  malted  yields  much  less  than  it 
ought  to  have  produced,  compared  with  malt  from  bigg. 

3.  In  brewing  for  distillation,  the  mixture  of  raw  grain  and 
malt,  which  is  weightier,  less  apt  to  ferment,  and  less  easy  to 
attenuate  than  pure  malt,  should  have  got  f  part  more  water  than 
the  other  did  to  dilute  it  thoroughly.  The  very  reverse  was  done 
to  barley  and  malt  especially ;  for  the  bigg  generally  eot  more 
water,  and  attenuated  better.  Hence  we  have  bad  fermenta- 
tions, and  a  false  view  of  the  value  of  barley. 

4.  In  the  brewing  processes,  too  great  heats  of  water  appear 
to  be  used  \n\st  and  2d  maskings,  by  #hich  means  the  grain 
and  malt  of  barley,  are  not  searched  properly,  nor  yield  so  much 
extract  as  if  the  heat  had  been  more  moderate  at  first,  and  car- 
ried very  high  afterwards  ;  yet  this  method  would  search  bigg 
malt  better,  as  the  grain  is  smaller  sized,  but  still  it  was  im- 
proper. 

5.  In  attempting  to  form  a  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  extract  which  was  not  decomposed,  or  of  the  value  of  wasn 
which  appeared  not  to  be  attenuated,  (by  the  simple  operation 
of  expelling  the  spirit  and  filling  up  with  water  to  the  same 
height),  the  conductors  of  these  experiments  forgot  to  make  al- 
lowances for  the  mutual  penetration  of  the  extract,  water,  and 
alcohol,  which  occupy  much  less  space  when  mixed,  than  if 
placed  above  each  other ;  and  hence,  all  their  reasonings  are  false^ 
and  all  their  calculations  founded  in  this  rule  are  erroneous,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  error  is  very  considerable. 

6.  In  attempting  to  prove  that  equal  attenuations  of  wash  of 
a  given  strength,  produce  always  the  same  quantity  of  spirit, 
Dr  Hope  has  given  us  an  affirmation  in  the  margin,  and  two 
questions  in  the  text,  which  are  all  at  variance  with  one  another ; 
and  in  support  of  his  opinion  has  produced  a  table,  which  re- 
futes, by  mathematical  evidence,  the  very  point  which  he  meant 
to  establish  by  it,  viz.  that  the  extract  of  bigg  m^ilt^^catfris pari'- 
huSf  was  equal  to  that  of  barley,  and  that  of  inferior  grain  as 
far  as  decomposed,  yielded  as  much  spirits  as  th^t  of  the  best 
grain. 

7.  The  attempting  to  prove  the  relative  qualities  of  malt,  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  raw  grain  to  one  of  malt, 
was  doing  injustice  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  whoso  experi- 
ment'- 
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lAents  were  made  on  malt  onlyi  and  also  to  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons^  who  ordered  the  account  of  his  ezperi* 
mentSy  given  in  at  their  desire,  to  be  annexed  to  their  report. 
And  it .  was  also  going  beyond  the  orders  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Board  of  Excise,  by  which  they  were  expressly 
limited  to  mait  only.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observedf 
that  this  attempt  could  not  be  successful,  nor  indeed  could  throw 
any  light  whatever  on  the  comparative  value  of  malt ;  but  from 
the  unequal  attenuation  of  raw  grain,  Tin  these  experiments  xen* 
dered  still  more  unequal  from  using  aisproportioned  quantities 
of  water),  compared  to  die  more  perfect  fermentationSf  zoi 
both  the  greater  dilution,  and  greater  attenuations  of  pure  mal^ 
it  could  give  only  a  false  result,  founded  on  an  imperfect  ana- 
logy. 

Lastli/y  All  the  calculations  made  with  regard  to  the  produce 
of  spirits,  are  erroneous  \  from  the  disproportioned  quantities  oT 
water,  the  generally  imperfect  fermentations,  the  unequal  quan^ 
titi(*s  of  grain  in  a  bushel  of  malt,  or  of  malt  and  raw  grain,  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  malt,  as  well  as  of  the  grain  used 
in  brewing  for  ale,  compared  to  that  in  brewing  for  raw-graia 
distillation,  or  pure  malt  spirits.  If  all  these  mings  be  taken 
into  the  account,  and  properly  calculated,  the  malt  from  bigg> 
even  in  1804,  will  be  tound  nearly  25  per  eenUy  instead  of  8  or 
l^per  cent.i  inferior  to  that  of  barley* 

FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Letters  from  a  Toung  Farmer  to  his  Father. — Class  IIL 

July  28. — Since  my  laft,  a  material  change  of  weather  has 
taken  place,  which  occaHoned  much  pofitive  lofs  in  the  firft  in- 
fiance,  and  a  great  deal  of  additional  labour  afterwards.     It  is  un* 
dcr  fuch  circumftanccs  that  the  judgment  and  ad^ivity  of  the  farr 
mcr  comes  to  be  moit  completely  afccrtained ;  becaufe  the  de- 
cangement  of  his  ufual  plans  throws  every  branch  of  work  out  6i 
Aiape,  and  caufes  a  refer t  to  meafures  of  expediency  or  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.     In  fuch  a  fituation  Mr  Jamiefon  fbines  confptcii* 
•iflv.    His  mind  feems  ftorcd  with  rcfources  for  every  emergen^ 
.^  .  md  the  difficulty  of  the  cafe  appears  to  give  increaied  ftrength 
o  his  natural  powers.     He  fliapcs  his  condu£k  to  the  circut&- 
^^nces  under  which  he  is  placed,  conltantly  prefcrving  the  greateft 
'   'er  and  regularity. 

u.A  week  a  violent  and  continued  rain  for  twenty-four  hours. 
•vcurred,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  floated  the  fallow  fickl,  wct- 
'j  the  hay  ricks,  topped  the  thinniiig  and  cleaning  of  turnips^  ^ 

•*»d   lodgf'"i  af  '«a<<     ^r••      T4lf  of  *^h**  ':o»-n  r*-'^'>a  Of   "hc  ^'^rm.       With  * 
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fuch  a  number  of  people,  many  farmers  would  have  been  thrown 
into  utter  confufion,  or  at  lead  one  half  of  thofe  below  thenx 
would  have  remained  idle,  while  others  would  not  have  been 
much  more  profitably  employed.  Not  fo  with  Mr  Jamiefon  \  for 
the  rainy  day  was  as  throng  a  one  as  ever  I  faw  (ince  I  cam'; 
here.  The  feveral  inventories  were  examined,  and  deficier  jie 
noted  down  with  the  greateft  accuiacy.  Two  pair  of  fanners 
were  fct  to  work  in  dreffing  of  com.  The  lofts  were  fweeped, 
dulled  and  cleaned  ;  in  fiiort  every  one  was  feduloufly  employed. 
When  the  rain  ceafed,  my  whole  corps  were  iuftantly  defpatch- 
ed  to  the  fallow  and  turnip  fields,  and  exprefs  orders  were  given 
me  not  to  fufFer  a  drop  of  water  to  ftand  on  any  of  them ;  of 
courfe  I  had  not  a  dry  foot  while  in  the  field,  but  fortunately 
was  not  the  worfe  of  this  treatment,  having  taken  care  to  (hift  regu-> 
larly  after  working  hours.  When  thus  employed,  Elliot  and  his 
ploughmen  were  bufy  in  removing  dung  from  the  farm-yard, 
and  middening  it  in  a  regular  manner  on  an  adjoining  field  of 
grafs-land,  where  it  is  to  be  ufed  next  winter  ;  and  as  two  hun- 
dred bolls  of  wheat  had  been  lately  fold,  Mr  Jamiefon  took  this 
opportunity  of  delivering  it  to  the  merchant.  Even  Howard  land 
his  herds  were  not  idle ;  for,  as  feveral  markets  were  held  at  the 
time,  he  and  they  were  feldom  at  home  at  this  troublefomd 
period.  The  thraihing  machine  was  likewife  fo  bufily  employed 
after  the  weather  fettled  that  our  ftack*yard  has  become  nearly 
empty. 

Every  thing  feems  now  to  be  reftored  to  order  except  the  hay, 
which  will  give  us  a  little  trouble  before  it  can  be  fafely  (lacked. 
Mr  Jamiefon  fays  it  has  received  damage  which  cannot  be  cured, 
and  that  I  will  foon  fee  the  extent  of  injury  done  to  hay,  by  a  fall 
of  rain,  while  in  the  cock*  He  adds,  that  it  is  much  lefs  hurt  by 
wetnefs  during  tlie  early  (lages  of  the  winning  procefs  th^n  when 
in  the  cock ;  becaufe  the  natural  fermentation  which  neceflari- 
ly  takes  place  is  then  reinforced  by  artificial  auxiliaries,  confe- 
quently  that  a  degree  of  putridity  enfues,  inevitably  injurious  to 
the  article.  Fairbairn  has  returned  to  the  turnip  field  *,  and  the 
young  plants  being  all  thinned  and  fet  out,  he  is  going  over  them 
a  fecond  time,  correding  former  errors  and  deftroying  every  weed 
that  has  recently  vegetated. 

Augujl  /\th. — The  hay  is  now  fafely  (lacked,  though  a  good 
deal  of  work  was  required  before  we  got  it  into  fuch  a  condition  as 
to  fatisfy  Mr  Jamiefon.  Three  days  ago,  when  fine  funny  weather 
and  gentle  wind  prevailed,  our  united  (Irength  >a'as  employed  to 
take  down  the  cocks  and  expofe  the  wet  parts  to  their  beneficial 
influence  ;  after  which  the  whole  was  recocked,  great  care  being 
taken  to  mix  the  external  and  intern^  parts  together,  fo  as  the 

yOL.  vni.  NO.  31.  B  b  quality 
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quality  might  be  equal,  and  any  moifture  remaining  in  the  dfto 
magcd  parts  abforbed  by  what  was  in  good  condition.  It  flood 
for  the  night  in  diefe  new  made  cocks,  but  next  day  promifing 
good  weather  the  carts  were  fet  to  work  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
in  that  and  the  following  day  the  whole  was  got  into  the  ftack-yard. 
It  is  put  up  in  two  (lacks,  each  containitiK  about  fire  thottfand 
Scotch  ftones,  or  fifty-five  Englifli  loads^  The  charge  of  fuperin- 
tending  the  loading  of  the  carts  was  committed  to  me,  and  I  had 
full  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Mr  Jamiefon's  previous  opinion  reffiect- 
ing  the  damage ;  thofe  parts  of  the  cock  diac  were  wetted,  though 
made  perfedly  dry,  breaking  with  the  flighted  touch,  and  appear- 
ing ahegetlier  devoid  of  fubftanee.  Mr  Jamiefon  fays  the  damage 
wiH  not  be  fo  apparent  after  the  ftack-fweat  has  enfued^  though 
perhaps  he  means  that  the  partial  damage,  being  thus  transferred 
to  the  whole  (lack»  will  not  be  fo  difcernible  as  when  confined  to  a 
certain  portion  of  it.  llie  (lacks  are  to  be  immediately  combed 
down,  completely  covered  with  (Iraw  and  hard  roped,  fo  as  they 
may  be  fecured  from  the  (torms  of  winter,  i  obierved  that 
where  clover  was  mod  plentiful,  the  hay  had  fufFvred- mod  ;•  and, 
vice  verfuj  that  the  cocks  containing  the  grcated  quantity  of  ryc« 
grafs  were  lead  damaged.  Had  the  cock  been  of  clean- dover,- 
I  am  almod  fure  that  it  would  have  been  fit  only  for.the  dunghill. 

Jiuguft  loih. — The  fallow  is  now  dunging,  and  four  heads  of 
carts,  or  fixteen  altogether,  are  employed  at  that  bufinefs.  Each 
head  requires  two  men  to  fill,  and  one  to  pull  out  the  dung  froRrn 
the  cart,  while  the  carter  drives  .the  horfes  regularly  forward  'r 
and  one  man  and  three  women  fpread  the  heaps  laid  down  by 
each  head  of  carts,  fo  that  thirty- two  men  and  twelve  women 
are  thus  empk>yt:d  befides  the  ovcrfecrs.  My  pod  is  at  the  dung- 
hill: Elliot  looks  after  the  catts  in  the  field,  and  fees  that  the 
dung  \^  properly  drawn  out,  while  Fairbairn  manages  the  fpread- 
ers.  We  jud  take  out  fixty  loads  a  Jay  per  head,  or  two  hundred 
and  forty  loads  altogether.  Fifteen  of  thofe  loads,  or  thereby, 
are  applied  to  an  acre  Scotch  meafure ;  and  as  each  load,  from 
tri^l,  is  found  to  contain  a  trifle  more  than  one  yard  and  a  half 
of  cubic  meafure,  you  may  have  a  tolerable  notion  refpeding  the 
extent  of  the  application.  In  this  way  we  dung  about  fiiteen' 
acres  per  day,  fo  that  in  Httle  more  than  fix  days  the  whole  hun- 
dred acres  of  fallow  will  be  gone  over.  Mr  jamiefon  is  very  ex- 
a£l  about  the  fpreading,  aflcrting  that  the  benefit  of  the  applica--* 
tion  depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  this 
procefs  is  executed  ;  or,  more  plainly  fpeaking,  that  fifteen  loadSf 
well  fpread,  are  of  as  much  ufe  as  twenty  loads  imperfe£lly  fept*  '. 
rated  and  divided. 

The  turnip  fields  arc  now  completely  finiflied  off,  and  preicnl  \ 
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a  notable  profped  to  the  amateurs  of  good  hufbandry,  having 
very  few  blanks,  and  containing  fcarcely  a  (ingle  weed.  The 
ruta  baga  feemed  fliy  of  growing  for  a  long  time ;  and,  though 
now  more  forward,  ftill  prefents  more  naked  foil  than  the  yellow 
and  white  turnip.  The  horfe,  or  yam  potatoes,  ihow  a  ftrong 
foliage,  and  perhaps  will  ultimately  be  found  to  return  as  mucn 
root  as  the  ruta  baga.  All  our  corn  fields  are  looking  well,  and 
fome  of  them  are  holding  out  figns  for  the  fickle,  efpecially  the 
early  oats  and  firfl  Town  barley.  Mr  Jamiefon  has  intimated  that 
I  am  to  affiil  in  the  field ;  and  given  me  warning,  that,  to  overfee 
there,  is  a  poft  of  no  little  trouble.  He  has  gone  the  length  of 
declaring,  that  the  com  farmer  mud  be  a  flave  during  the  harvefl: 
quarter  if  he  'A'idies  his  affairs  rightly  managed  ;  fo  I  eafily  un- 
dcrftand,  if  the  mailer  is  a  flave,  that  his  deputies  cannot  be  cha* 
raderized  as  filling  a  much  higher  ftation.  I  (hall,  however,  en- 
deavour to  do  my  duty,  trufting  that  the  after  advantage  will 
compcnfate  the  cxpenfe  at  which  it  mud  be  gained.  Every  prin- 
ciple conne£led  with  honour  and  intereft  call  for  exertion  on  mv 
fide,-— efpecially  as  Mr  Jamiefon  has  never  ceafed  to  treat  me  witn 
urbanity,  and  more  like  a  fon  than  one  fent  to  learn  hulbandry 
under  his  infpedlion  and  dircdion. 

jiuguft  loth. — Harveft  has  partially  commenced,  though,  not 
having  as  yet  drawn  out  our  whole  (Irength,  Fairbairn  has  only 
been  employed  in  the  management.  Next  week  that  important 
branch  of  rural  economy  will  be  undertaken  in  earned,  when 
Howard  and  I  are  to  be  called  into  aciion.  Elliot  is  rcferved  for 
his  horfemen,  who,  I  underiland,  are  rarely  taken  to  the  field  un- 
lefs  there  is  a  deficiency  of  hands.  At  this  time  he  is  throng 
ploughing  down  the  dung  put  on  the  fallow  field,  which  work> 
in  a  capital  dyle  *,  and  on  this  furrow  it  is  meant  to  fow  the 
wheat  feed  about  the  end  of  September,  providing  a  frefti  growth 
of  weeds  does  not  appear  before  that  period.  The  (tack-yard 
was  lately  emptied  and  cleared  for  the  new  crop*  My  fquad  are 
making  (Iraw  ropes  for  tying  down  the  thatch  ufed  in  covering 
the  (lacks,  and  every  thing  is  arranging  as  fad  as  poflible,  so  a$  in* 
terruptions  may  be  avoided  in  the  great  work  before  u& 

September  2. — YYit  past  week  has  been  a  busy  one;  and  I  seize 
upon  a  leisure  hour,  allowed  by  a  heavy  shower  falling,  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  our  proceedings.  On  Monday  morning,  our  forces 
were  mustered  for  harvest  work,  and  were  divided  into  twelve 
bands  of  twelve  shearers,  and  two  bandsters  each,  four  ^f  which 
were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Fairbairn,  the  like  number  to 
me,  and  the  remainder  to  Howard  our  head  shepherd.  The  tank- 
ing or  sorting  of  the  people  was  done  with  expedition  by  Air  Ja- 
mieson,  who  seems  quite  up  la  a  mattev  of  that  nature  \  and 
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though  half  an  hour  or  thereby  might  be  lost  before  the  ranking 
was  completed,,  yet  all  that  hurry  and  confusion  which,  without 
it,  would  inevitably  have  ensued,  were  altogether  kept  clear  of, 
and  the  whole  regiment  entered  to  work  at  once  upon  a  hotn  be- 
ing sounded  by  Fairbairn,  who  is  first  in  command  below  Mr 
Jamieson.  The  arrangement  was  made  in  this  manner. — Mr 
Jamieson  having  ascertained  his  numbers,  selected  twelve  of 
those  he  considered  to  be  the  best  shearers,  and  provided  them 
with  two  able  bandsters  for  tying  and  stooking  the  com  ;  ordered 
Fairbairn  oif  with  these,  and  to  place  them  on  the  left  or  open 
side  of  the  field,  four  shearers  upon  each  ridge,  with  their  band- 
sters behind  them.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  bands  follow- 
ed in  their  course,  a  ticket  being  given  to  each  band«ter  mention- 
iHg  the  band  to  which  he  belonged.  When  the  fifth  band  was 
formed,  I  marched  at  their  head,  and  placed  them  on  their  re- 
bpective  ridges,  and  so  on,  as  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  band 
arrived.  Howard  came  with  the  ninth,  and  arranged  them  in  like 
way,  and  Mr  Jamieson  followed  with  the  rear  guard.  After  rid- 
ing across  the  field,  and  being  satisfied  that  all  were  rightly  ar- 
ranged, he  halted  in  the  centre  of  Fairbairn's  bands  ;  and  calling 
attent'wny  he  stated,  in  a  few  words,  that  these  people  were  com- 
mitted to  his  management,  and  that  full  power  was  delegated  to  him 
to  do  every  thing  which,  as  a  master,  he  could  do  himself ;  that  ft 
was  his  desire  to  have  the  corn  clean  and  low  cut ;  and  that  while 
sufficient  time  was  allowed  to  execute  the  work,  idleness  was  oa 
no  account  to  be  permitted.  He  then  came  to  my  station,  and 
repeated  these  orders,  and  concluded  with  the  same  in  the  centre 
of  Howard's  division.  After  this,  upon  a  sign  being  given,  Fair- 
bairn sounded  his  horn,  and  immediately  the  whole  body  fell  to 
work.  The  total  number  were  1 4* i  shearers,  and  24  bandsters. 
Three  fourths  of  the  former  are  women,  who,  in  fact,  are  our 
neatest  cutters.  The  corn  of  each  band  is  brought  into  the  mid- 
dle ridge,  and  stooked  there  \  a  measure  which  Mr  Jamieson  says 
forwards  the  loading  of  the  carts  considerably.  Indeed,  inde- 
pendent of  this  consideration,  the  less  compass  that  com  can,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  put  into,  so  much  the  more  will  the  stubble 
be  kept  clean.  Every  bandster  is  directed  to  draw  the  bottoms  of 
:he  sheaves,  and  to  gather  up  any  heads  which  drop  out  when  he 
^  tying  them  ;  so  that  the  quantity  left  is  very  trifling. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  drilling  the  first  day,  and  not  a  few 
vere  disinissed  the  service  as  unqualified.     These  were  constant- 
y  replaced  from  a  supplementary  corps  which  remained  at  homey ' 
'nd,  before  night,  our  discipline  was  tolerably  perfect.     Mr  J»*  -  V 
•lieson,  who  commanded  in  chief,  when  he  noticed  any  one  not*  . 
^'orking  to  his  mind,  always  addressed  such  in  a  calm  but  steadyi  \  "^ 
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manner ;  explained  how  he  wished  his  work  performed ;  and  re- 

Suestedy  if  they  were  incapable  of  doing  what  he  required^  that 
ley  would  give  up  without  further  trouble.  About  a  dozen  left 
us  in  the  course  of  the  first  day,  who  were  always  paid  for 
tlie  time  they  had  wrought,  but  no  more.  The  hours  here  are 
from  sun  to  sun,  with  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  the  like  time 
for  dinner.  Twenty  minutes  rest  are  also  allowed,  both  in  fore- 
noon and  afternoon.  The  victuals  are  brought  to  the  field  in 
three  carts,  one  for  each  division  5  and  the  bandsters  of  the  differ- 
ent bands  act  as  distributors,  after  the  portions  are  measured  out 
or  set  apart  for  each  band  by  tha  person  who  drives  the  cart. 
The  breakfast  consists  of  oat-meal  pottage  and  milk  ;  at  dinner, 
bread  and  beer  are  given ;  and  for  supper,  the  like  allowance  as 
at  breakfast.  Fairbairn  thinks  that  it  has  taken  a  day  of  six 
shearers  to  cut  an  acre  of  wheat ;  and  if  so,  twenty-five  acres 
have  been  cut  each  day.  I  suppose  he  is  not  far  from  the  mark  \ 
for  we  have  Worked  four  davs  and  a  half,  and  done  little  more  than 
cut  dowp  the  fallow  break  ot  one  hundred  acres.  The  field  presents 
a  fine  sight,  as  it  is  wholly  in  stooks  of  twelve  standing  sheavcsj 
with  two  for  hoodings  or  covering  the  top.  A  man  goes  regular- 
ly through  the  field  to  set  up  such  sheaves  as  may  have  fallen 
down  \  but  should  the  weather  prove  dry,  it  will  Ipe  carted  to  the 
stack-yard  in  a  day  or  t\^'0.  The  oats  and  barley  cut  last  week, 
under  Fairbaimfs  inspection,  will  also  then  be  ready.  The  barley 
lay  untied  for  tliree  days,  which  was  of  great  benefit  in  the  win- 
ning of  it.  When  tied  up,  it  seemed  perfectly  dry  ;  but  Mr  Ja- 
mieson  says  he  is  alwavs  apprehensive  of  barley  heating  in  the 
stack,  as  tne  softness  of  the  straw  allows  a  degree  of  compression 
apt  to  be  followed  by  a  heat  dangerous  to  the  grain.  I  under- 
stand it  is  customary  with  him  to  examine  every  field  before  the 
carts  are  sent  to  bring  any  home  ;  and  that  he  is  particularly  care- 
ful to  carry  none  till  completely  winned.  Indeed,  when  stacks 
so  large  as  those  I  saw  last  year  are  made,  the  greatest  attention 
must  be  necessary,  otherwise  heating,  particularly  of  barley  and 
beans,  could  not  be  avoided.  Tliis  attention  is  too  often  disre- 
garded, many  people  tliinking  they  ought  always  to  carry  when 
their  neighbours  are  so  employed,  without  reflecting  that  the 
winning  process  is. regulated,  not  only  by  tlie  ripeness  and  clean- 
ness of  the  crop  when  cut  down,  but  also  by  situation  and  size 
of  sheaves.  A  small  sheaf  wins  in  half  the  time  that  is  called 
for  by  a  large  one,  and  dries  much  faster  after  being  completely 
wetted.  All  these  circumstances  should  be  considered  by  the 
farmer  before  he  carries  ;  and  on  no  account  whatever  >IiouIil  a 
previous  personal  examination  be  omitttnl.  To  spoil  corn  in  the 
yard  is  a  most  disgraceful  affair  to  tlie  farmery  though,  disgrace- 
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ful  as  it  is^  perhaps  it  happens  oftener  than  is  known.  '  Mr  Ja« 
snieson,  however,  assures  me,  that  it  is  now  much  less  frequent 
in  the  country  than  formerly,  when  the  crops  were  fouler  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  rotations  then  practised  ;  also,  that  the 
size  of  sheaves  is  of  late  greatly  diminished,  which  permits  the 
winning  process  to  go  more  speedily  and  equally  forward. 

Elliot  and  his  ploughs  are  seed-furrowing  the  fallow  field,  and 
will  be  well  through  with  it  by  the  time  that  the  leading  of  corn 
commences.  The  ridge  is  neatly  gathered  up,  great  care  being 
used  not  to  raise  it  too  high  in  the  middle.  The  horses  are  sup* 
ported  on  green  tares,  which  are  in  full  pod,  and  appear  to  pe 
nourishing  food.  Mr  Jamieson  says,  no  kind  of  food  .is  ^better  in 
dry  weather,  especially  if  free  from  rottenness  at  the  root.  Thej 
are  all  tied  up  in  bunches  of  the  like  size  as  those  of  clover ;  only, 
I  observe,  that  each  horse  gets  three  per  day,  instead  of  two  it 
clover;  owing,  I  presume,  to  the  latter  being  generally  more  stuffing 
in  the  stomach,  or,  in  other  words,  not  so  watery  and  digestible. 

September  10. — Our  field  of  shearers  was  this  week  augmented 
by  four  fresh  bands,  or  48  additional  shearers,  who  were  put  un* 
der  the  direction  of  one  of  my  veterans,  often  employed  in -former 
pmes  when  extra  hands  were  brought  to  the  field  ;  so  we  now 
eut  down  a  gr«:«t  breadth  daily,  though  the  like  care  and  attention 
rt'e  bestowed  as  at  the  outset.  To  save  time  and  avoid  confusion, 
«ach  grieve  or  steward  cuts  out  and  enters  the  four  b^mds  or 
twelve  ridges  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  I  am  now  so  well  acqusunt- 
cd  with  my  troops,  that  I  can  place  all  of  them  in  their  proper 
station,  without  the  smallest  difiiculty.  As  we  pay  wee):ly  such  of 
our  hands  as  leave  us  on  Saturday,  a  slight  drilling  becomes  neces* 
sary  on  the  Monday  morning.  We  go  on  very  smoothly,  an^l  keep 
regular  hours.  Elliot  rings  the  bell  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise  to 
prepare;  and  again,  at  the  first  peep  of  thnt  luminary,  when  all  must 
march  without  further  ceremony.  We  have  had  a  few  wet,  or  ra- 
ther dewy  mornings ;  but,  as  it  was  dry  above  head,  Mr  Jamieson, 
at  tliose  times,  ordered  us  to  proceed  u-ith  the  work,  and  to  leave 
the  sheaves  unbound,  or  in  the  state  technically  called  hrooManJL 
A  detachment  was  always  selected  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or 
when  the  corn  was  sufficiently  dry,  for  tying  up  this  broad-hand 
"'^rn  )  and  Howard  generally  attended  those  so  employed.  Fair- 
>airn  and  I  taking  charge  conjunctly  in  his  absence.  Mr  Jamie- 
ton  has  been  less  with  us  this  week  than  last  one,  and  more  with 
ZUiot,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  driving  home  com.  Three 
leads  of  carts,  four  in  each,  iiave  driven  for  several  days,  and  a 
■considerable  number  of  tall,  well-built  stacks,  have  been  put  upi 
vhile  a  set  of  hands  has  been  employed  since  the  first  day  i|;i  co- 
'erin?  t^«m.    ^^WycV  '>pp*-^iion  is  her^  executed  very  neatly  in  tha 
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^am-board  or  cross-roping  way.  About  five  acres  of  wheat  were 
thrashed  last  week,  so  as  good  fresh  straw  might  be  got  for  co- 
vering ; — our  summer  thrashed  straw  being  too  much  broken  by 
the  machine  for  resisting  rain.  This  new  straw  was  carefully 
drawn  under  Elliot's  inspection,  and  makes  excellent  thatch. 
The  wheat  thrashed  has  been  laid  thin  on  the  granary  floor,  and 
orders  given  to  turn  it  daily,  till  it  comes  into  a  keepable  state. 
Being  constantly  in  the  field,  I  have  had  slight  oppoit unity  of 
personally  witnessing  the  building  of  the  stacks,  or  the  manage- 
ment exercised ;  but  I  learn,  that  a  man  stands  on  the  stacks  and 
forks  the  sheaves  to  the  builder,  till  the  stack  gets  tolerably  high, 
when  a  kind  of  opening  is  left  for  him  to  stand,  and  two  stack 
headers,  as  they  are  called,  become  necessary.  The  stacks,  to 
be  sure,  are  of  great  height,  and  require  extra  help  to  complete 
them  ;  otherwise,  I  am  conj^dcnt  Mr  Jamieson,  who  is  perfectly 
up  to  every  thing  of  that  nature,  would  not  give  such  assistance. 

September  19. — A  good  deal  of  rain  has  fallen  this  week, 
which  retarded  cutting,  and  stopped  carrying  altogether.  The 
first  object  was  to  keep  all  the  cut  corn  a-foot,  and  to  complete 
the  covering  of  what  was  carried.  Respecting  these  matters^ 
Mr  Jamieson  is  particularly  careful.  When  the  rains  ceased,  we 
cut  oats  of  the  late  varieties,  which  were  all  gaited  ;  in  othet' 
words,  the  sheaves  were  set  up  single,  with  bands  loose  around 
them,  and  pulled  near  to  the  top,  attention  being  paid  to  draw 
loose  heads  from  the  bottom,  so  as  sprouting  might  be  prevented* 
The  same  number  of  hands  have  been  employed  as  last  week ; 
and,  should  we  be  favoured  with  good  weather,  the  cutting  pro-- 
cess  will  likely  be  finished  in  eij^ht  or  ten  days.  Elliot  has  com- 
pleted seed- furrowing  the  fallow  break,  and  is  now  entered 
upon  the  wheat  stubbles,  though,  as  the  weather  seems  now  set- 
tled, he  will  return  to  the  work  of  carrying  with  all  despatch. 
Twenty  stacks  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  are  put  up,  all  of  e- 
qual  size,  and  better  built  than  any  I  have  hitherto  observed, 

September  1?^, — Shearing  is  now  over  here,  though,  as  part  of  the 
beans  are  still  to  tie,  and  a  good  deal  of  barley  and  oats  to  be  carried, 
we  will  be  very  busy  for  a  week  or  two.  All  the  wheat  is  stack- 
ed \  what  was  sown  in  spring  after  turnips,  is  inferior  in  bulk  to 
the  autumn  and  winter  fields,  and  I  also  thou^^ht  it  lighter  upon 
the  hand.  The  grain,  however,  is  good,  being  well  harvested, 
and  will  prove  ot  greater  value  than  the  barley  sown  upon  the 
same  field  ;  which  reminded  me  of  the  prediction  offered  by  El- 
liot at  seed-time,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  letter.  The  barley  af- 
ter beans  is  excellent,  and,  according  to  my  views,  may  be  20 
per  cent,  in  extent  of  measure,  above  that  on  the  turnip  field, 
though  I  must  acknowle<lgc  that  the  l.tter  is  of  superior  qua- 
lity, and  worth  more  to  the  manufacturer. 
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October  1 2. — Harvest  is  now  finished  with  U8»  the  whole  crop  bet- 
ing safely  deposited  in  the  yard.  I  mentioned,  in  a  former  lettCTi 
that  nine  hundred  acres  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  were  sown 
upon  this  farm^  the  produce  whereof,  except  what  was  thrashed 
from  the  field,  is  secured  or  put  up  in  ninety-six  large  stacks^  all 
of  them  nearly  of  equal  size,  ^nd  affording  a  notable  sight  to  the 
beholder,  if  he  is  an  amateur  of  rural  science.  The  whole  are 
completely  covered  for  the  winter,  a  measure  which  engages  Mr 
Jamieson's  notice  in  a  particular  manner  ;  he  alleging,  that  a  slov- 
enly managed  stagk-yard  furnishes  sure  proof,  that  every  other 
branch  of  farm  management  is  carelessly  conducted.  Tne  first 
built  stacks  nave  all  been  tied  down  a  second  time,  and  I  under-^ 
stand  that  a  repetition  of  this  operation  is  continued  till  the  stacks 
are  fully  compressed,  when  it  becomes  unnecessary,  unless  a  breach 
is  made  by  a  storm  of  wind,  which  is  immediately  repaired.  The 
business  of  a  farmer  has  been  often  supposed  to  be  one  within 
the. reach  of  every  blockhead  ;  but  I  am  more  and  more  convinced, 
that,  to  carry  it  on  properly,  a  wise  head  is  not  only  required,  but^ 
lilso  a  steady  hand  in  the  administration  of  the  several  duties 
which  appertain  to  the  occupation. 

The  fallow  field  was  last  week  sown  with  wheat,  at  tlie  rate  often 
pecks  per  Scotch  acre  \  and  the  seed  was  carefully  pickled  or  mois- 
tened with  urine,  exactly  in  the  like  way  as  done  with  what  was 
sown  in  the  spring.     There  was  not  a  blacked  or  smutted  head  of 
wheat  to  be  seen  of  last  crop,  which  almost  .siUi«fies  me  that  pick- 
ling is  a  radical  cure  or  preventive  for  that  abominable  disorder. 
I  remember  one  day  before  harvest,  when  some  gentlemen  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  were  on  a  visit  to  Mr  Jamieson,  that, 
one  of  them  liaving  expatiated,  at  considorable  length,  concern- 
ing their  district  being  exposed  to  smut  from  a  particularity  of 
soil,  Mr  Jamieson  look  him  up,  and  ofFered  to  wager  five  guineas, 
that  a  single  smutted  head  would  not  be  got  amongst  his  fields. — 
Done,  replies  the  gentleman ;  for  I  never  saw  a  wheat  field  in 
jr:y  life  but  what  was  less  or  more  smutted.     The  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  fie*ld  with  the  greatest  attention  ;  but, 
after  an  examination  of  several  hours,  was  obliged  to  declare,  that 
the  soil  of  Mr  Jamieson's  farm   certainly  dilVered  from  that  of 
n'ery  one  he  h«id  hitherto  known,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  es- 
;.iped  that  baneful  malady.     No,  says  Mr  Jamieson  ;  my  soil  is 
he  same  with  other  people's  ;  but  p^'rhjps  greater  exertion  is  be- 
•towed  to  avoid  an  evil,  which  j»>sured!v  is  too  prevalent,  and  which 
tifoceeds  entirely  from  ncgli.joijcc  a:ii!  inattention. 

The  winter  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep   is  now  brought  homef 
tioward  having  been  at  several  markets  to  procure  them.     Ono 
»""dred  head  of  cattle  are  provided  for  the  straw  yards,  and  thes^  -  \ 
. '  pres'^ntl    -^n^'^^T  xht^  stnKhlc?^.    Howard  tells  me,  they  will  nd 
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be  put  upon  straw  so  long  as  the  weather  continues  dry,  and  that 
a  few  turnips  will  be  given  them  after  Candlemass^  to  bring  their 
blood  into  good  order  before  the  grass  season  arrives.  Twenty  score 
of  ewes  are  also  provided ;  and  this  branch  of  stock  is  considered 
by  Mr  Jamieson  as  highly  profitable,  though  he  acknowleges  that, 
without  cattle,  he  could  not  convert  his  straw  into  dung.  About 
forty  fine  oxen,  purchased  at  tlie  summer  markets,  and  grazed 
since  their  arrival  on  the  pasture  fields,  are  intended  to  be  fed  at 
the  stake  on  turnips ;  but,  as  these  matters  are  altogether  in 
Howard's  department,  I  can  only  speak  of  them  in  a  transient 
manner. 

Last  evening  Mr  Jamieson  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  servants 
of  every  description,  on  account  of  the  finishing  of  harvest.  He 
was  pleased  to  take  the  head  servants  to  the  parlour,  with  his  own 
family,  which  certainly  wns  paying  us  due  attention ;  but^  after 
supper  was  over,  he  desired  us  to  follow  him  to  the  larg^  mill 
barn,  where  the  other  servants  were  feasted  ;  and,  taking  a  glass  in 
his  hand,  when  we  arrived  there,  desiring  us  to  do  the  same,  he 
addressed  the  numerous  assembled  bpdy  in  the  following  terms- 
*  My  lads,  I  drink  healtli  and  happiness  to  each  of  you,  and  to 
your  several  wives  and  families. — May  Providence  bless  you  all- 
may  you  be  spared  for  many  harvests,  and  enabled  to  perform  your 
respective  duties  with  the  like  fidelity  as  uniformly  displayed  in 
the  one,  the  conclusion  of  wlilch  wc  are  now  solemnizing. ' 

In  this  kind  and  benevolent  manner  does  this  good  man  con- 
stantly behave  to  those  below  him,  thereby  attaching  them  to  his 
interest  more  effectually  thin  can  be  accomplished  by  the  hard  or 
austere  master.  Such  may  procure  obedience  when  present; 
but  the  moment  that  his  back  is  turned,  the  tU^s  of  duty  are  in- 
stantly relaxed.  The  st»idy  of  human  nature  is  a  science  follow- 
ed by  few  people  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  no  branch  of  know* 
ledge  ought  to  be  cultivated  with  more  seduhty.  Without  some 
degree  of  perfection  in  this  science,  none  can  act  aright  in  their 
passage  through  life, — none  can  sufliciently  discharge  the  duties 
which  appertain  to  their  respective  stations, — and  none  can  enjoy 
true  felicity,  or  possess  real  contentment. 

(Ta  he  ccntlnuid,) 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  Sir  George  MacKenziej  Bart,  on  the  Distilleries  of  the 

Lou  lands  and  Highlands, 
Sir, 

I  AM  sorry  tliat  wc  have  a  farmer  among  u<i,  who  seems  to 
delight  in  an  opportunity  of  exposing  our  faults.  Fortunately^ 
the  letter  in  your  last  Number^  comi^cnting  on  the  Ross-shire  re- 

splutions, 
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solutions,  betrays  so  much  ignorance  of  the  subject,  that  we  he- 
ritors need  not  be  much  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  his  ill- 
jucljt'ed  attempt  to  show  his  superiority  in  knowledge  over  all  the 
wise  he:ids  of  the  county.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  enter  into 
\s  .  wnr  with  a  person  like  him  *,  but,  in  case  a  battle  should  ensue, 
'  I  beg  leave  to  form  a  few  outworks,     I  will  then  have  no  occa- 

sion to  fight,  until  my  enemy  drives  me  from  my  first  redoubt) 
>v^ich  I  now  proceed  to  raise. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Duties  laid  on  Stills  in  the  Highlands  and- 
Lowlands  ,•  with  an  listimaie  of  Profits  likcltf  to  te  derived  from  each*. 

Lowland  Still  of  40  Gallons  Contents, 
Strength  of  waih,  ico  gallons  to  proiiu'  e  16  gallons  of  fpirits— 
Quantity  of   fpirits   allowed  to   be   dillillcd    under  one  licenfei- 
81,000  gallons — Qn^antity  of  wafti  506,200  gallons. 
Duty  on  wafti,  including  war  duty  -  L.  10,545     o    o 

Duty  on  fpiriio         do.  .  -  -         4^050     o    o 

Duty  on  lUll  do.  ...  6,480     o    o 

Duty  on  malt  uncertain,  from  its  being  fometimes 
evaded  ;  but  fay,  for  malt  duty,  and  cxpenfes  of 
cvtry  kind,  during  one  licenfe  -  -  '  M^5     o    o 

L.  32,500    o    o 
8 f,oco  gallons  of  fpirits,  at  ics.         -  -  40,500     o    o 

Profit        -  -    ^        .  8,coo     o    o 

— which,  if  the  allowance  for  malt  duty  and  cxpenfes  be  thought 
too  low,*  will  bear  a  further  reduction,  and  dill  leave  a  handfome 
profit. 

Highland  Still  of  40  Gallons. 
Strength  of  wafh,   ico  gallons  to  produce  only  10  gallons  of 
fpirits — Quantity  of  fpirits  allowed  to  be  didilltd,  30C0  gallons 
under  one  licenfc — Quantity  of  wadi,  30,0:0  gallons. 
Duty  on  wa(h,  includmg  war  duty  L.  87    10     o 
luty  on  fpirits  *      do.  -         450     o     o 

lluty  on  dill  do.  -        400     o     o 

Malt  duty  and  cxpenfes  -  6^0    o    o 

■a  rf  fpirits  at -ICS.        ...        J  ^00    o    o 

Lofs  to  the  fair  trader       -       -       L.  37   iO    o 
iiili^M--- ,  fraftions  are  not  attended  to      The 

real 
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-^■w,,  -»flV-»r   i,at  .K.-  duty  ii  only  M. 
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real  lofs  to  the  fair  trader  in  the  Highlands  is  much  greater  than 
here  ftated,  when  the  malt-duty  is  not  eyaded,  and  when  proper 
buildings  are  ere£led.  The  profit  which  is  made  by  felling  grains, 
or  feeding  cattle  with  them,  is  not  dated  acainil  the  Lowland  difr 
tiller.  Ill  the  Highlands,  little  if  any  profit  can  be  made  in  that 
way.  The  above  is  a  hafty  calculation ; — but  I  challenge  any  one 
to  lay  the  ad  46.  Geo.  III.  cap.  102.  before  him,  and  make  a  fair 
calculation  and  4,  fair  (latement  of  expenfes,  and  to  maintain  tha| 
we  are  miftaken.  As  to  what  your  correfpondent  fays  of  the 
ftate  of  Rofs-fliire  and  its  inhabitants,  molt  of  it,  if  not  all, 
can  be  proved  to  be  falfe.  But  I  wiili  firft  to  repel  the  principal 
attack*  I  have  dated  the  price  of  fpirits  at  10s.  per  gallon,  at 
random.  The  price  of  L<owiand  fpirits  in  London,  while  I  wag 
there  lad  winter,  was  from  us.  to  i  is.  6d.  The  duty  annually 
pa. a  in  London  by  one  houfe  for  Scotch  fpirits,  exceeds  half  a 
million  Sterling.  The  two  cafes  are  dated,  in  my  opinion,  fairly. 
The  expenfes  of  the  Lowland  didiller  are  dated  high,  and  thofe 
of  the  other  low  \  and  the  datement  of  expenfes  is  the  only  point 
in  which  any  alteration  can  be  made.  The  price  of  fpirits  id 
the  fame  in  both  cafes }  and  therefore  it  matters  not  whether  it 
be  too  high  or  too  low.  But  in  cafe  your  correfpondent  chufes  to 
go  to  minute  calculation,  and  to  convert  the  price  of  our  gallon 
into  the  Engliih,  and  may  not  have  accefs  to  tables,  I  may  mention 
that  I  Scotch  gallon  =  3.581091  Englifh.  1  believe  I  am  not  far 
midaken  when  I  fay  that  30s.  per  Scotch  gallon  would  be  got  in 
the  Highlands  for  whiiky  of  the  legal  drength.  I  (hall  expeft  a 
reply  to  this  in  the  November  Number  \  and  hope  the  Farmer  will 
be  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  any  midake  that  he  may  difco- 
ver.  He  feems  to  think  much  of  himfclf,  and  very  little  of  poor 
Highland  lairds.  I  wilh  him  much  fatisfadlion  in  his  own  con- 
ceit) and  am,  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  fervant,  G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

[Not  being  acquainted  either  with  didilling,  or  the  laws  by 

which  it  is  regulated,  we  fubmitted  the  above  paper  to  a  rt- 

fpt:£^ab!e  friend,  intimately  converfant  with   thefe  roatterSs 

who  has  obligingly  favoured  us  with  the  following  remarks^ 

which,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  lay  before  our  readers.] 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  duties  payable  by  the 

Lowland  and  Highland  distillers,  will  show  the  errors  whica  Sir 

George  Mackenzie,  Baronet,  has  fallen  into  when  treating  on  that 

subject. 

Duties  payable  in  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland  on  a  Stilf 

of  40  Gallons  content. 
In  the  Lowlands —  .     ...... 

(license^  1081.  permanent  \  541.  war      -     -    L.  6,480    0    0 

Cany  over    L.  6^480    0    0 
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Brought  over  L.  6^480    0     0 

Spirits  81,000  galionsi  at  the  rate  of  2025  gallons 
for  each  gallon  still  content;  8d.  perma- 
nent ;  4d.  war         ...         4,050     0     0 
Wash  490,909  gallons,   equal  to  16^  gallons  of 
spirits  for  every  100  gallons  of  wash ; 
S^d.  permanent ;   Ifd.  war  -  10,227     5     5 


Equal  to  5s.  1  Jd.  j;er  gallon         L.  20,757     5     5 

///  t/te  HigJJands. 

License,  61.  13s.  4d.  permanent ;  31.  6s.  8d.  war     L.  400    0    0 
Spirits  3000,  or  75  gallons  for  every  gallon  still 

content ;  4d.  permanent ;  2d.  war  75     0    0 

Wash  30,000,  equal  to  10  gallons  of  spirits  for  every 
100  gallons  of  wash  \  Id.  permanent  \ 
td.  war 187  10    0 


Equal  to  4s.  5d.  per  gallon  L.  662  10    0 

However  great  the  error  may  be  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
has  fallen  into  in  calculating  the  duties,  they  are  not  the  only  ones 
he  has  committed.  Labour,  for  instance,  can  be  had  cheaper 
in  the  Highlands  than  in  the  Lowlands.  Grain,  whatever  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  may  exist  about  quality,  can  generally  be  bought 
at  a  proportionable  rate  as  to  real  value,  in  both  districts ;  and 
for  the  want  of  coal,  an  adequate  compensation  is  given  by  Go- 
vernment, in  requiring  (but  not  restricting)  only  75  gallons  spirits 
for  each  gallon  of  still-room  in  the  Highlands,  (which  can  be  ac- 
complished easily  with  any  sort  of  fuel) ;  while  the  Lowland  dis- 
tillers must  produce,  or  be  charged  with,  2025  gallons  spirits  for 
every  gallon  of  still-room.  Besides,  the  grains  or  ofFal  of  several 
distillers  within  the  Highland  line,  arc  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  Juowlands ;  and  to  the  one  they  arc  almost  as  valuable  as  to 
the  other,  if  properly  applied.  With  these  advantages,  the  cost 
of  spirits  (exclusive  of  duties)  cannot  be  estimated  more  in  the 
Highlands  than  in  the  Lowlands,— nor  should  it  be  taken  at  so 
much  ;  but,  rating  it  at  the  same,  the  balance  will  be  widely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  appears  in  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  statement. 
The  duty  on  tlie  Lowland  still,  &c.  -  L.  20,757  5  5 
nr  George  Mackenzie  estimates  3000  gallons  of 
spirits  made  in  the  Highlands  to  cost  600/., 
herefore,  at  thr  same  rate,  81000  in  the  Low- 
Ands  will  cosi 16,200    0    0 


Carry  over  L.  36,957     5    5  ;3 
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Brought  over  L.  36,957     5    5 
In  place  of  which»  Sir  George  makes  the  81000 

gallons  cost  only  (including  duty)        -        -     32,500    0    Q 

DiiFerence       -        -        -    L.  4,457     5     5 

'the  duty  on  the  Highland  still  is  -  -         L.  662  10     0 

Cost  of  300©  gallons  spirits  admitted         -        -  600     0    0 

L.  1,262  10  0 
From  this  it  appears,  in  place  of  the  Lowland  distiller  having  an 
advantage  equal  to  nearly  SO  per  cent,  over  the  Highland  distiller, 
that  he  pays  16  per  cent,  more  duty,  and  is,  even  upon  Sir 
George's  own  principle,  eight  and  four  tenths  per  cent,  worse  ; 
and  if  the  advantages  in  favour  of  the  Highland  distiller,  re- 
sulting from  the  law,  are  taken  into  view,  they  will  appear  {as  theu 
really  are)  very  considerable ;  he  neither  being  called  upon  to  work 
with  rapidity,  nor  to  make  strong  worts,  while  the  Lowland  distiller 
is  necessitated  to  do  both,  at  a  most  enormous  expense  on  the  one 
band,  and  an  almost  incalculable  loss  of  grain  on  the  other.  In 
fact,  these  losses  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  \0  per  cent,  against 
the  Lowland  distiller,  making  his  situation  eighteen  and  four  tenths 
percent,^  or  nearly  one  fifth,  worse  than  that  of  the  Highland  distiller. 
Whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  the  Ross-shire  tenantry,  it 
seems  evident,  tnat,  until  they  are  enabled  to  live  by  their  farms, 
and  until  the  different  statutes  for  preventing  smuggling  are  en- 
forced by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  situation  of  the  tenantry 
can  neither  be  ameliorated,-  nor  the  baneful  practice  of  smuggling 
effectually  prevented.  It  appears  also  certain,  that  agriculture 
must  suffer  severely  by  the  attention  and  labour  of  the  peasantry 
being  drawn  from  it  to  carry  on  this  nefarious  business,  often  de- 
structive to  themselves,  and  always  hurtful  to  the  fair  trader  and 
to  the  public. 

[With  pleasure  we  insert  the  following  letter  from  Mr  Braidwood, 
Manager  of  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company,  because  it 
relates  to  a  subject  of  primary  importance  to  every  farmer ; 
and  reflects  much  honour  on  that  opulent  and  liberal  minded 
public  body.  The  scheme  devised  by  the  Company  for  con- 
tinuing the  policies  issueil  for  insuring,  at  short  periods,  that 
portion  of  the  farmer's  stock  contained  in  the  stack-yard,  is 
so  accurately  described  by  Mr  Bmidwood,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  say  one  word  in  its  favour,  further  than  recom- 
mending it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.] 

TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

Ak  advertisement  by  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company,  re- 
lating 
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kting  to  a  new  method  of  insuring  farm-stock  against  the  risk 
of  fire,  for  a  period  less  than  twelve  months,  will  aecompany 
TOur  Magazine  to  be  published  in  August.  The  object  in  view 
being  congenial  to  the  design  of  your  work,  I  shall  make  nc  a- 
pology  for  asking  your  permission  to  give  some  furtlier  explana- 
tion of  tlie  plan  to  your  numerous  readers. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  fire-insurance  companies  to  is- 
sue shori'date  policies  for  farm  stock,  ships,  articles  of  commerce, 
&c. ;  and  the  plan  now  submitted  to  your  consideration,  does 
not  claim  the  merit  of  introducing  that  improvement.  In  all 
cases  where  such  insurances  are  only  occasionally  required,  no 
better  means  could  have  been  devised  for  the  security  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.  But  something  more  was  wanting  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  farmers  and  others,  who  have  always  on  hand  an 
extra  stock  during  tlie  same  peri9d  of  each  succeeding  year.  They 
Were  put  to  some  inconvenience  by  the  necessity  of  applying  for 
a  new  policy  every  year  ;  and  when  they  neglected  it,  perhaps 
only  for  a  few  days,  if  an  accident  happened,  their  property  was 
uncovered,  and  tney  could  have  no  redress. 

By  the  plan  now  proposed,  a  fi^rmer's  extra  stock  is  insured 
for  six  months,  or  any  number  of  months  that  may  be  required ; 
and  never  ceases  to  be  covered  during  the  same  specified  period, 
while  he  pays  the  premium  and  duty,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  his  dwelling-house,  furniture,  offices,  and  perpetual  stock, 
remain  always  insured  by  an  annual  policy.  The  short-date  po- 
licy, I  shall  suppose,  is  for  six  months,  from  Oct.  1st,  1807,  to 
April  1st,  1808.  Well ;  the  insurance  on  that  part  of  the  farm- 
er's stock  ceases  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  April.  But 
by  the  terms  of  the  policy,  and  without  any  further  transaction 
on  his  part,  or  on  that  of  the  insurers,  it  commences  again  on 
the  first  day  of  Oct.  1808,  and  before  he  has  actually  paid  the 
premium  and  duty  for  the  second  year ;  fifteen  days  being  allow- 
ed for  that  purpose,  agreeably  to  the  universal  practice  of  fire- 
insurance  companies  in  relation  to  annual  policies.  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  the  person  insured  can  lose  the  benefit  of  the  poli- 
cy covering  his  extra  stock,  by  mcTcly  forgetting  to  pay  the  pre* 
mium  and  duty; — because  such  payment  will  be  demanded ;-— and 
if  a  delay  of  fifteen  tlays  should  take  place,  he  will  receive  a 
printed  or  written  intimation,  warning  him  of  his  danger.  It 
must  net.  rcwL'v-j",  I'O  unf!erstood,  that  fire-insurance  compa- 
nies are  :!iiy':!  {.o  ^W:i  suc'^  intimations  ; — tJ)eir  own  interest  is  k 

mificiciit  motive  to  secure  the  continuance  of  that  practice. 

I  am  happy  in  bein^  able  to  announce  to  you  a  plan,  which  ap«  - 
pears  to  mo  c.Ilu  .  i  .1  i*^  suit  the  convenience,  and  to  secure 

^>^.'  p'opev'  /j  .^f  »  cl.i'is  'f  (^'ir  t'.»llow  subjects,  so  respectable,  and  . 

tyj  ui^ful  to  ihe  comnip^it"  at  large,  as  the  faxmkrs  of  Scoft"-  ^ 
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LAND ;  and  that  Ae  prq^osal  originates  with  The  CALEDONilif 
Insuiamce  Company.    I  am  respectfully^  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Braidwood. 
Caledonian  Fire-OJice,  Edinburgh^  2Sd  July  1807. 
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Literary  Intelligence. 

The  following  works,  lately  published  in  Edinburgh,  were 
meant  to  be  reviewed  in  this  h^Aiber,  had  we  not  been  prevent- 
ed by  an  extraordinary  pressure  of  original  communications.  We 
therefore  only  notice  them  in  a  cursory  way,  though  free  to  say, 
that  the  mepts  of  each  entitle  them  to  a  more  particular  examin- 
ation. 

1.  The  first  volume  of  t^aledonia^  or  an  Account  Historical  and 
Topographic  of  North  Britain,  by  George  Chalmers  Esq.    ThiJ 
is  a  work  highly  interesting  both  to  the  moralist  and  the  econo- 
mist, because,  on  the  one  nand,  it  traces  society  from- the  rudest 
stQte  of  barbarism  to  that  of  polished  civilization,  while,  on  the  ' 
other  hand,   it  develops  the  gradual  progress  of  improvement 
from  die  period  when  Scotland  was  little  better  than  a  wilder- 
ness, containing  only  wild  beasts,  and  still  wilder  men,  to  the  time 
when  it  became  cultivated  with  almost  garden-like  perfection. 
Few  men  are  better  qualified  than  Mr  Chalmers  for  elucidating 
these  matters,  or  executing  the  task  undertaken.     He  possesses  J 
a  steady  judgment,  not  to  oe  biassed  by  the  highest  authorities 
which  have  gone  before  him,  and  is  endued  with  ah  unwearied 
sedulity  to  ascertain  facts  which  seems  to  be  increased  in  div^t 
proportion  with  the  maze  that  encompasses  the  subject  he  has 
undertaken  to  investigate.     In  a  word,  we  have  received  so  muck 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  that  we  anxiously  look 
forward  to  the  succeeding  ones,  as  a  source  of  mental  gratifica- 
tion and  delight.     When  finished,  the  work  will  be  an  honour 
to  Scotland  ;  because  the  history  of  any  country  is  rarely  describ- 
ed with  so  much  precision  as  what  is  displayed  in  the  present 
performance. 

2.  The  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity ^  in  four  volumes  octavo,  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Our  predilection  for  Sir  John,  and  every 
thing  which  proceeds  from  his  pen,  is  so  well  known,  that  we  " 
are  diffident  of  offering  an  opinion  on  these  interesting  volumes. 
We  may,  however,  safely  state,  that  as  health  is  a  blessing  whicb 
cannot  oe  too  highly  estimated,  every  person  must  naturally  be 
concerned  in  the  subjects  which,  at  this  time,  have  occupied  the 
lionDurable  Baronet's  attention.  To  us,  these  volumes  have  af- 
fefded  so  much  information,  that  we  shall  resort  to  them  at  all 

times 
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times  as  a  sure  directory  for  gaining  and  possessing  that  state  of 
health  without  which  every  worldly  blessing  is  of  no  avail.  It 
is  allowed,  that  Sir  John  has  already  taught  the  farmers  of  the 
kingdom  to  increase  their  agricultural  produce  at  the  rate  of 
1 0  per  centum  per  annum  \  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  were 
that  class  of  the  community,  healthy  as  it  is,  to  have  an  addition 
to  their  natural  life,  in  the  like  proportion  as  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  with  their  rutal  produce,  from  the  enlightened  and  correct 
writings  of  the  Honourable  Baronet. 

3.  A  Fiew  of  the  Mineralogy^  Agriculture y  Manufactures  atkd 
Fisheries  of  the  Island  of  Arran^  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Headrick. 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  most  useful  publication ;  and  we 
must  expresss  our  surprise  at  the  worthy  author  having  made  so 
much  of  a  subject,  confessedly  a  barren  one.  In  our  next  Nuni- 
ber  this  work  shall  be  noticed  in  a  particular  manner. 

4.  Prize  Kssat/s  and  Transactions  of  tlie  Higldand  Society  rf 
Scotland^  vol.  III.  It  has  not  hitherto  fallen  in  our  way  to  say 
much  of  this  Society.  Indeed,  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
their  transactions  were  not  highly  calculated  to  provoke  our  at- 
tention. Not  so  the  volume  before  us  ;  which  contains  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  essays,  every  one  of  tliem  on  subjects  of  import- 
ance, and  well  adapted  to  promote  the  improvement  ot  the 
country.  Two  of  these  essays,  viz.  on  the  diseases  of  sheep, 
and  the  introduction  of  sheep  farming  into  the  Highlands^  are 
particularly  valuable.  The  volume  shall  be  examined  with  pre- 
cision in  our  next  Number. 

5.  Tlie  S)upherd*s  Guide^  by  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepherd. 
We  presume  that  the  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  Mr  Hogg, 
both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  shepherd ;  and  we  venture  to  assure  them^ 
that  thQ  satisfaction  to  be  enjoyed  from  his  practical  works,  will 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  pleasure  received  from  his  poetical  com^ 
positions.  Till  of  late,  knowledge  of  sheep-husbandry  was  en- 
tirely restricted  to  shepherds  and  others  employed  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  useful  animal ;  whereas,  at  tliis  day,  the  dis- 
eases of  sheep,  and  the  remedies  to  counteract  them^  are  describ- 
ed by  Mr  Hogg  and  other  practical  professionalists,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  This  volume  is  written  in  a  way  which 
must  ensure  success  •,  and,  what  is  more,  the  information  con- 
:aincd  is  of  tliat  sterling  nature  as  must  cause  it  to  be  of  great 
)ublic  benefit.  We  reserve  our  full  opinion  of  the  work  to  a  fuf 
"ure  occasion,  when  it  shall  be  noticed  with  respectful  attention. 
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The  weather,  fince  the  commencement  of  1807,  his  gone  into  ex- 
tremes ;  of  courfe,  the  crops  of  the  year  are  unequal  and  variable  in 
quahty,  according  to  foil,  fituation,  and  other  local  circumiiances. 
The  exceflive  wetnefs  of  winter,  fucceeded  by  fevere  black  frofts,  where- 
by the  clay  Jbils  were  mellowed  in  a  greater  degree  than  common- 
ly happens,  and  thefe  followed  by  heavy  rains  in  May  and  June» 
placed  the  lands  incumbent  on  a  retentive  bottom  into  fomething 
like  a  (late  of  mortar,  fickening  the  plants  growing  on  them,  and 
effectually  retarding  the  tillering  procefs  afterwards.  When  in  this  con- 
dition a  fudden  drought  fet  in,  which  baked  the  furface  into  a  brick 
confiilency,  and  prevented  that  improvemeot  of  the  crops  generally  Ex- 
perienced when  warmnefs  arrives. 

The  light  foils,  on  the  contrary,  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  early 
fummer  rains,  and  proihifed  mod  abundant  crops,  had  not  the  after- 
drougitt  checked  their  progrefs,  and  (lunted  them  confiderably.  Under 
prefent  circumftances,  the  bed  wheats  are  on  lands  of  this  defcription, 
and  the  heavieft  returns  of  hay  have  alfo  been  got  from  them.  Turnips 
have  rarely  fucceeded  on  any  other  variety  of  foil,  the  fowing  procefs 
being  long  prevented  on  loams,  and  afterwards  imperfedUy  executed  ia 
numberlels  inftances.  Thefe  ilatements  will  be  found  gf^nerally  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  ifland  $  though  it  mud  be  remarked  that,  as  a  par.* 
tial  relief  from  drought  was  received  in  fome  didridis  earlier,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  others,  the  benefit  thereby  conferred  will  of  confe* 
quence  be  in  direifl  proportion  with  the  dtuation  of  the  crops  when 
moidure  was  received,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  dage  of  growth  at 
which  they  had  arrived  when  favoured  with  relief.  To  oata,  beans, 
turnips  and  graifes,  a  further  fupply  of  rain  undoubtedly  would  be  be- 
neficial ;  but  it  is  a  quedionable  circumdance  whether  the  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  would  be  benefited  by  rain  at  this  feafon,  the  quality, 
and  in  fome  meafure  the  quantity,  of  thefe  graius  depending  upon  the 
dryuefs  and  warmnefs  of  weather  during  the  filling  and  ripening  procef- 
fes.  According  to  our  accounts,  few  of  the  crops  are  to  be  of  ordina- 
ry bulk  ;  nor  will  a  deficiency  of  this  nature  excite  furprife,  when  the 
preceding  circumdances  are  fufiSciently  confidered. 

Markets  for  grain  have  been  tolerably  deady  through  t(i^  quarter, 
the  advance  generally  looked  for  at  the  date  of  our  lad  not  having  taken 
place,  .owing,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  great  importation  of  American 
wheat  and  fiour.  Cattle  and  fheep  have,  over  the  whole  ifland,  fallen 
iii  price  confiderably,  cfpecially  thofe  iu  a  lean  or  half  fed  condition  ;  a 
circumdance  which  occafions  a  fufpicion  of  the  breeding  trade  having 
iMen  carried  further  thait  required  by  the  a^ual  demand.     Be  this  as  it 
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ihny,  the  breeder  and  fce(*er  will  now  be  placed  under  more  equal  cir-" 
ciMr.f^arices  thr.n  for  feveral  y**ars  paft,  the  frmer  havii)(>   reaped   more 
th  n    tiis  equal  (hare  of  profits,  whilft  the  gains  of  the  latter  were  not 
greater  than  he  derived  when  prices  in  the  dead  market  were  twenty-five 
per  cent,  inferior. 

It  is  notifced  with  fatisfa^ion  by  feme  of  our  reportersi  that  ftcp«  anr 
now  to  be  taken  for  obtaining  relief  from  the  feverity  of  rhe  property* 
tax  ;  and  we  gladly  offer  our  mite  of  praife  to  the  farmers  of  Roxburgh- 
fhire  for  taking  the  lead  in  furh  a  falutary  meafure,  Unlcfs  their  endea- 
voiirs,  however,  are  backed  by  their  brethren  in  other  counties,  it  is  to  be'  ' 
dreaded  that  fuccefs  will  b^"  wanting  ;  and  on  that  account  meetings  in 
every  county  are  anxioufly  recommended.  No  man  defends  the  fyftem  ac- 
cording to  which  the  property-tax  is  levied  on  the  farmii>ff  intereft.  on 
account  of  its  juftice ;  but  many  fup,  ort  it  on  account  of  its  conveni- 
ency  and  prohficknefs.  Thofe  circumftances  will  caufe  the  prefcnt 
mode  to  be  retained,  till  a  i^eady  and  ilrong  oppofition  appears  againff 
it ;  and  in  this  oppofition  the  landed  intereft  appears  to  be  fully  as  much 
concerned  as  the  tenantry,  becaufe  the  tax  will  eventually  fall  upon  the 
landholder.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  a  tax  upon  the  tarmer'f 
flock  would  be  a  more  equitable  meafurc  than  one  upon  his  gains  and 
profits,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  afcertained  by  a  rule  which  applies  to 
the  fituation  of  few  people,  and  at  the  befl  is  necefTarily  unequal,  when 
npplied  to  the  great  body  of  cultivators.  The  flock  of  a  ^rmer  is  ca- 
iify  valued  ;  therefore,  were  difputes  to  arife  refpeAing  the  tax,  a  refer- 
ence to  fafts  could  at  once  be  made,  either  by  the  owner  or  by  the 
commiflionerp.  In  this  v^'ay,  none  would  be  taxed  unlefs  they  poffisfTed 
property  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  prcfent  mode,  a  farmer  may  be 
taxed  at  a  high  rate  for  gains  and  profits,  notwithflanding  of  his  being 
aftually  a  bankrupt.  The  fuggeftion  deferves  confideration,  having  at 
leafl  the  merit  of  being  agreeable  to  the  title  of  the  ad  ;  whereas  the 
criterion,  accorciinc;  to  which  farmers  are  prefently  affeffed,  has  no  more 
COP  flexion  with  the  flate  of  their  property,  than  it  has  with  the  rules  of 
afTeffment  operating  on  other  clafTes  of  the  community. 

Though  rather  out  of  place,  yet,  at  the  requeft  of  a  refpe6bible  cor- 
rcfpondcnt,  th«  following  errors,  which  have  got  into  the  3d  volume  of 
the  Highland  Society's  Tranfaftions,  are  here  noticed. 

In  page  17*:,  lafl  line  but  three,  ior  Jlalksy  re^d  Jiools, 

III  page  291,  note,  line  firft,  for  *  when  too  much  donei'  read  *  when 
mot  too  much  done.  * 

^urchafers  of  this  volume,  if  they  think  it  worth  while  to  know  the. 

luthor's  real  meaning,  are  n^quefled  to  make  thefe  correftions,  and  to 

'  aw  a  pen  through  the  lower  note,  page  159,  which  the  author  omit-. 

ed  to  do  tnouj''  intended.—  being  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  ufing 

^c  name  of  Dr  R.  without  his  co"fent,  and  wifhing  to  corre6t  the  Po« 

profT-i  r>.nd  to  infert  the  Poh  fluitar.s,  which  is  the  name  of  the  plant 

.  the  i'.v.i..  }ir  tp.nnica.     The  i'oa  comprefTa  has  a  flat  ftalk,  the  Po« 

'•"tani'     flat   ;..aih.     Botar*'^".  have  given  the  name  of  Fefluca  fluitaii%'« 
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At  the  pequeft  of  another  correfpondent,  we  intimate,  that  the  foreft 
of  Sleagoyle,  in  the  diftrift  of  Kintyre,  Argyleftiire,  containing  betwixt 
eight  and  nine  thoufand  Scotch  acres  of  excdlent  fheep-pafture,  is  to  be 
let  from  Wliitfunday  t  ^09,  in  one,  two,  or  three  farms,  as  may  be 
agreed  on  ;  each  of  which  is  provided  with  improveablc  Jow  grounds, 
where  fnow  is  httle  known,  for  wintering  upon  ;  and  alfo  admirably  cal- 
culated for  turnip  hufbandry.  The  vicinity  of  the  great  Clyde  markets, 
the  extcot  and  other  well  known  advantages  of  thefe  lands,  open  fnch  a 
wide  field  of  improvement  and  profit  to  the  experienced  and  enterpriz- 
ing  farmer,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  them  to  our  foutli  coun* 
try  friends,  many  of  whom  we  know  eagerly  defire  to  find  out  an  eli- 
gible fituation  of  thfs  kind,  where  they  might  bring  into  adlion  the 
large  flock  of  knowledge  accumulated  in  the  original  fheep  diftricls. 
We  are  informed  that  the  lands  will  be  fliown  by  Mr  Alexander  Sin- 
clair at  Kilchamaig ;  and  that  offers  may  be  given  to  John  Campbell, 
Efq.  writer,  Inverar}-,  or  to  Robert  Campbell,  Efq.  writer  to  the  £ig* 
net,  Chariotte  Street,  Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND. 

Lelter  from  a  Gentleman  who  lately  Dtfited  Caltbnefsy  dated  loth  July. 

<  Having  had  occafion  to  be  in  Caithnefs  for  a  few  weeks,  I  wa» 
agreeably  difappointed  to  find  it  a  much  more  improveable  country  than 
what  people  in  your  fouthem  diilridts  generally  fuppofe.  If  the  follow- 
ing  obfervations  (hall  appear  worthy  of  notice,  they  are  much  at  your 
fervice. 

*  The  firft  obje£l8  which  arreft  the  attention  of  a  ftranger,  are  the  ex- 
tenfive  improvements  carried  on  by  Sir  John  Sinclair ;  lome  of  which 
have  been  attended  with  fuccefs,  others  have  not ;  but»  throughout  the 
whole,  there  appears  a  generous  and  liberal  purpofe  of  improving  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  unfhackled  by  any  coatra^ed  or  narrow 
motives,  and  of  which  the  general  voice  bears  ample  teftimony.  Mr 
Traill's  improvements,  too,  cannot  fail  to  attra6i  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  (Irangers,  who  knew  the  unremitting  attention  and  exertion  ne- 
celTary  to  accompliffi  what  he  has  performed. 

*  The  face  of  the  pariffies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Thurfo,  and 
along  the  fea*coaft  to  the  town  of  Wick,  extending  into  the  country 
about  fix  miles,  is  exadlly  what  a  farmer  could  wi(h,  being  compofed  of 
gently  rifing  grounds  and  alternate  Tow  meadows  and  lochs  in  which 
there  is  in  general  excellent  marl.  The  foil  of  the  pariffies  near  Thur- 
fo, is,  in  general,  a  clayey  loam  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  fine  in  qua- 
lity. The  average  depth  of  it  appears  to  be  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  defcription  of  foil,  almofi:  without  an  exception, 
18  incumbent  on  an  horizontal  grey  ffate  rock.  This  rock  retains  on  its 
iinr&ce  all  fpring  and  rain  water,  and  of  courfe  forms  a  channel  for  it 
finom  top  to  bottom  of  the  declivities  ;  confequently  the  outcry  again  it 

C  c  a  fha 
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the  wetnefs  of  Caithnefs,  for  fix  or  feven  months  of  the  year,  is  univer* 
fal ;  and  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  corn  crops  do  not  exhibit  much 
progrefs  before  the  ntghts  get  long  ;  which  may  be  conftnied  to  mean^ 
before  the  foil  recovers  its  vegetative  force  after  the  deJlruSive  effeEU  of  fu' 
peraUmdcnt  moiflure  for  tf^e  greatfjl  part  of  the  year. 

*  Almoft  the  whole  of  the  new  fields  and  endofures  of  Caithnefs  are 
fo'mcd  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  their  longeft  fides  parallel  to  the  de- 
clivity. But  it  is  conceived,  that  enclofures  in  that  county  (hould  lye 
quite  the  revcrfe  way,  that  is,  with  their  longed  fides  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  declination.  No  field,  it  is  humbly  thought,  fhould  be  of 
greater  breadth  than  1 20  yards,  and  completely  protedted  by  an  open 
drain  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  fi.ld.  In  lining  off  this  drain,  or  upper 
fide  of  tl'e  field,  it  ought  particularly  to  be  attended  to,  that  the  water 
fliall  run  with,  and  not  againft  the  feam  or  natural  declivity  of  the  rock  $ 
and  that  it  flail  have  a  flopc  fo  fuffirient  as  not  to  encourage  in  the  leaft  the 
fl agnation  of  water.  It  might  be  of  advantage,  where  there  may  be 
iruch  water  at  certain  feafons,  to  face  the  under  fide  of  the  drain  with 
fod  or  clivot  to  prrvent  cutting.  If  th<fe  ideas  are  well  founded,  it  ap- 
pears advifable,  that  all  long  fields,  formed  in  the  ufual  mode,  (hould 
be  fubdivided  by  open  crofs  drains,  as  deep  as  the  furface  of  the  reten- 
tive rock  or  fubfoil,  at  the  diftance  from  each  other  above  ftated,  having 
a  flope  or  fall  from  end  to  end  of  about  one  inch  to  the  yard.  Such 
drains  need  not  be  more,  in  the  general  cafe,  than  the  width  of  a  furrow 
fpade. 

*  It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  trees  and  thorn  hedges  do  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  Caithnefs.  The  cHmate  is  certainly  againii:  tbefe,  and  the  pofi- 
tion  of  tlie  rock  is  inimical  to  their  roots  fearching  downwards.  But  it 
U  fubn^itttd,  that  too  much  moifture  is  equally  advei-fe  to  their  growth* 
This  lad  evil  can  only  bo  j;uarded  againft  by  numerous  interfe6iiog 
drains.  Where  the  ground  is  p;rfeAly  dry,  and  well  fenced,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  trees  will  fucceed.  As  corroborative  of  this  opinion,  at  Braal,  in 
tl  e  parifh  of  Halkirk,  and  at  Tifter,  in  the  parifh  of  Bower,  fomc  trees,  . 
confiding  chiefly  of  plane  and  afh,  have  attained  a  confiderable  fize,  and 
ap^>ear  thriving.  The  firft  fituation  is  low,  the  fecond  is  high  and  un- 
fheltered  ;  but  both  are  dry,  frqm  their  peculiar  fituation.  Thofc  at 
Tifier  fiand  on  the  very  fummit  of  that  property,  and  thofe  at  Braal  on 

•  dry  bank  of  the  river  of  Thurfo.     Both  of  thefe  places,  indeed,  are 
liflant  from  the  fea-coafl  about  diL  Englifh  miles.     It  was  ftated  to  ine, 
nut  there  are  excellent  thorn  hed;res  in  the  parifh  of  Wattin.     This 
>;'rifh  is  alfo  inland,  and   it  is  undcrflood  that  the  foil  is  dry  from  its   - 
-:prior  depth,  or  a  difference  in  the  fubftratum. 

Vir  t^r  wheat   is  reported   not   to  fucceed  in  Caithnefs,  but  fpring 

•  f  enl  I: as  b(tn  known  to  produce   a  fair  crop.     Mr  IVaill  produced  a 
f'cent  fample.     This  remark  proves  the  extreme  wetnefs  of  the  fields  in 
Airittr  arH  fjiHng ;  but  if  a  plan  be  adopted  of  keeping  the  lands  much 
ri'.T  tliJM.  they  1  ave  hitherto  been,  it  is  prcfumed  that  both  winter  and    ?  ^: 
}  rir.f  v.^ "''    ^^^   '^*'    ncd  *"**'   ^'  "'-efs  aft^*-  -  Summer  fallow  well  pre-   »  , 

pared,      'i 

■  A 
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pared*  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  raifing  beans  on  land  that  has  been 
focked  with  wet  during  winter.  Perhaps  the  climate  may  be  unfavour.- 
able  to  this  lad  grain  ;  but  beans  are  raifed  in  Ro{jsihire>  and  it  woiiUl 
be  rafli  to  fpeak  decidedly  on  this  fubje^  without  a  fair  experiment  bo- 
~ing  made  on  ground  Well  managed.  At  all  events,  1  am  warranted  in 
maintaining,  that,  in  the  prefent  wet  flate  of  the  grounds,  no  grain  can 
be  raided  of  that  good  quaility  which  the  foil,  with  different  manage- 
menty  feems  capable  of  producing.  * 

Letter f nun  Upper  Annandaky   2id  July, 

Aftea  feme  weeks  of  drought,  which  began  to  alarm  the  farmers, 
the  late  moderate  and  fuccellive  rains  have  been  moft  refrcfhing.  The 
moifture  came  too  late  for  fome  particular  fowin^B  of  turnips,  and  for 
this  crop  of  fown  grafs  ;  on  which  account,  fome  turnips  have  rifco 
unequally,  and  the  Town  gralTes  are  light  in  hay  ;  the  padures  were  alfo, 
in  fome  inftances,  confiderably  injured,  wh«ch  reduced  ftill  lower,  the 
fallen  prices  of  cattle.  But  with  thefe  exceptions,  every  thing  is  now 
refrefhed,  and  fiourifhing.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  promifc  a  full  a- 
verage  crop ;  manured  meadows  are  excellent ;  flax  appears  better  than 
ordinary;  potatoes  early  fet  are  inferior,  but  later  ones  are  generally 
fine.  Early  Swedifli  turnips  fown  in  May,  came  up  unequally  ;  but 
the  crop  in  general  appears  well.  Prices  of  oats  38.  to  4s.  per  bufhd, 
6  of  which  in  a  boll ;  wheat  8s. ;  oatmeal  ^^•per  (lone.  Fat  cattle  fell 
well ;  lean  are  very  low.  The  wool  market  uncertain,  as  the  biiyeis 
are  timid.  Good  horfes  enormouOy  high  ;  black  faced  hogs  have  fold 
at  15s.  to  iSs.  each. 

Letter  from  the  Diftrid  of  Car  rid  ^  J^ly  22d, 

*  The  firfl  month  of  this  quarter  was  generally  very  wet,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  nearly  a  month  of  cold,  dry,  frofty  winds,  which  checked 
vegetation  remarkably  ;  and  even,  in  fome  of  the  fertile  parts  of  this 
dif^n'A  of  the  county,  threatened  the  worll  of  confequcnces.  In  fa6t, 
at  the  end  of  June,  vegetation  feerped  almoft  ftationary.  Since  about 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  we  have  had  fome  Bne  (bowers,  .with 
an  extraordinary  depfree  of  warmth,  ^fthich  has  completely  changed  the 
complexion  of  the  fields.  Verdure  is  rellored  to  the  pnllurcs,  and 
the  crops  which,  toward  the  end  of  June,  were  fcarce  covering  the 
earth,  are  now  coming  on  vigoroufly,  and  promife  to  be-  tolerable. 
Though  there  does  not  at  prefent  appear  to  be  a  deficiency  in  any  of 
the  crops,  yet  if  a  comparifon  were  to  be  made,  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  be  in  favour  of  wheat,  of  which  there  is  now  a  confiJerablc 
quantity  fown.  Turnips  and  potatoes,  of  which  alfo  great  qnantities 
are  every  where  planted,  are  looking  well.  And  fo  much  progrefs  has 
been  made  of  late  in  agricultural  improvement,  that  beautiful  fields  of 
drilled  beans  are  frequently  to  be  feen,  which  would  not  dishonour  the 
beft  cultivated  diftridts  of  Scotland.  Nectflity  u  faid  to  be  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  it  is  applicable  in  the  prefent  cafe.  This  improved 
mode  of  agriculture  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  alcribed  to  the  increafe 
of  KAtl  that  is  everv  day  taking  place.     When  land,  as  of  latCi  u  takeu 
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at  the  rate  of  3I.  per  acre,  it  roufes  all  the  energy  of  the  tenant,  and 
caufes  him  to  excite  the  whole  of  his  ingenuity  to  be  able  to  fulfil  hit 
engagements.  And  it  would  fcem  he  is,  at  lad,  convinbed  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  new  hufbandry  is  bcft  calculated  for  that  purpofe. 

*  The  price  of  oats  and  oatmeal  has  rather  advanced  during  this  quar- 
ter ;  bear  and  barley  can  fcarce  be  fold  at  any  piice  ;  for  fome  time 
pail  oatmeal  has  been  at  ip.  6d.  per  peck.  If  by  thcfe  mean?*,  and  the 
prefent  appearance  of  tlit--  fcvcral  crops,  the  tillat^c  famner  ift  encouraged 
to  hope,  a  mod  dlilrcfliror  damp  has  clouded  the  mind  i»:  the  grazier* 
There  is  almol}  a  complete  ftRgnati«a  \'^  the  fale  of  cattle  ;  ai»d  any 
thai  have  brcii  fold  are  a*  fuch  a  depr<-ciation,  a:?  muft  foon  become 
ruinous.  Whatever  this  may  be  owing  to,  \vh::her  to  the  decreafe  of 
manufadlures,  or  to  the  date  of  keeping  in  Englai^d,  it  has  entirely 
overturned  the  ufiial  theory,  that  the  price  of  corn  and  cattle  common* 
ly  k^rp  pace  with  each  Other.  The  wages  of  labourers,  mechanicst 
and  jobbers,  continue  rather  upon  the  incrcafe,  which  muft  always  hap- 
pen ill  an  improving  county  that  is  but  thinly  peopled.  ' 

Dumfries/hire  ^arUrly  Report, 

The  weather  for  the  laft  three  months  bar- been  favourable  for  the 
purfuitK  of  the  farmer.  Wheat,  and  early  Town  barley,  are  now  in  full 
growth,  and  promifmg  a  good  produce,  having  had  moderate  rains  and  fine 
weather  while  in  the  bloffom  ;  barley  fown  after  April  w*as  kept  back  by 
the  drought,  and  has  not  yet  got  the  better  of  it.  Potatoes  are  healthy 
and  forward  ;  but  young  turnips  are  generally  in  a  backward  ftatt. 
Thofe  fown  early  were  in  many  inllances  injured  by  the  fly,  and  thofe 
laier  were  kept  back  by  the  drought.  They  may  ftill,  however,  be  si 
tolerable  crop,  from  the  favourable  weather  which  has  been  of  late. 

The  fpring  was  confidi^red  rather  unfavourable  for  the  ftore  farmerit 
and  then*  was  no  doubt  a  coiiiderable  lufs  of  Iambi; ;  but  it  hat  not  had 
the  effect  to  raife  the  price  of  the  remainder,  nor  of  young  fheep  in  the 
Englifh  markctb.  Tiicugh  the  fairs  have  not  been  more  crowded  than 
ufual,  the  prices  are  confiderably  below  thofe  of  laft  year ;  it  is  fuppofcd 
from  10  to  J  5  ^r  cent.  Wool  was  expeded  not  to  undergo  much 
alteration  ;  but  at  prefent  this  feems  to  be  a  doubtful  matter.  At  feme 
of  the  principal  fairs  of  this  county,  which  were  attended  by  aiio^ 
iiaplcrs  and  farmers,   no  bargains  were  made. 

The  fales  of  cattle  have  not  beert  more  favourable  for  the  farmer;  ex- 
cepting aged   bullocks,   which  went  off  in  good  condition  in  the  fpring 
ibr  the  fouth,  no  other  ki.id  have  paid  for  keeping.     Year  old  and  two 
year  old  cattle  have  fold  about  20  per  cent»  under  the  prices  of  laft  yean 
This  fall  will  be  felt  heavy  by  the  breeder ;  but  the  grazier  will  not  feel 
*'  •    *;he  fame  degree.     If  he  fells  cheaper,  he  will  buy  or  lay  in  cheaper 
^«in.     And  to  confider  fairly  o*  his  fituation,  it  is  believed  that  he  re- 
quires more  advantage  than  he  has  had  for  the  two  laft  years.     Though 
chc  butcher  market  cannot  be  faid  to  have  fallen  low,  it  muft  be  allowed 
hat  the  feeder  was  not  paid  =  reafonable  difference  between  the  price 
ir   rav(  '>»"  l"nn  ^oo^f  ^r>^  th;.     tq  ^y  hipr  ^•^m  th"  but^chcf.     If,  thcrf. 
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the  breeder  hw  hitherto  got  more  for  his  young  or  leaii  flock  than 
what  oould  be  afforded  by  the  feeder,  it  is  but  fair  that  his  prices 
(hould  be  moderated,  as  feems  now  to  be  the  cafe. 

In  this  county  the  extent  of  wheat  crops  is  yearly  increafing,  there 
being  now  fcarce  a  fanner  in  the  lower  6\^nB^  and  even  in  the  midland 
one,  but  grows  this  grain  lefs  or  more.  But  if  the  growth  has  increafed, 
the  confumption  has  alfo  increafed,  there  being  few  families  of  any  de- 
fcription  who  do  not  ufe  wheat  bread.  Bakers  are  eflablifhed  not  only 
in  all  the  villages,  but  alfo  in  many  remote  places  diflant  from  towns. 
The  fale  of  wheat,  however,  is  not  dependent  on  thefe ;  what  is  of  good 
quality  being  bought  readily  for  the  Liverpool  and  LancaHer  markets ; 
though  it  happened  well  for  the  growers  laft  year  that  there  was  an  in- 
ferior market,  there  being  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mildewed  ^rain,  and 
mixed  with  fmut.  This  lait  mentioned  diforder,  however,  is  not  fo  per- 
nicious as  formerly,  now  that  thrafhing  mills  are  generally  introduced. 

Prefent  prices — Bed  Wheat,  9s. ;  Inferior,  78.  ;  Barley,  4s.  ;  goo(l 
Oats,  4s.  per  Wincheiler  buffiel ;  Beef  and  Mutton  from  5d  to.  66., ; 
Lamb  from  4d.  to  ^d.  per  lib.  of  16  oz.  ;    Bacon  Hams,   10s.  6d. 

f  htches,  8s.  per  ftone  of  14  lib. July  2^. 

Banffshire  Quarterly  Report, 

The  weather  during  the  fummer  quarter,  has,  upon  the  whole,  been 
hoflilc  to  vegetation,  but,  in  every  other  refpefl,  favourable  to  rural 
operations.  A1t)|OQ(rh  frequent  (bowers  were  experienced  towards  the 
end  of  May,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  June,  yet  the  cold,  d'-y, 
chilling  winds  that  fucceeded,  prevented  every  article  in  the  ground 
from  receiving  m»»ch  benefit.  This  month  commenced  with  more  ge- 
nial weather,  and  the  crops  of  coto  and  grafs  were  thereby  much 
relieved ;  but  the  drought  having  again  fct  in  pretty  fevere.  graveU 
and  all  inferior  foils  rather  prefent  a  ftunted  appearance  :  deep  free 
loam*,  however,  hold  out  ilili,  but  the  general  profpe6^  does  not  indicate 
a  very  cibundanc  harveft,  unlefs  a  great .  alteration  foon  take  place. 
Another  evil  threatens  to  affe£i  the  farmer  more  feverely.  Cattle,  which 
have  been  the  real  fupport  of  the  county  for  feveral  ytars,  are  become  a 
drug  upon  his  hand.  By  meanfi.of  this  branch  fucceeding  hitherto,  the 
farrrter  was  enabled  to  fupport  an  immcufe  load  of  taxation^  an  unlocked 
for  increafe  in  the  price  of  labour,  land  rent,  &c.  and  alfo  to  execute 
confiderable  improvements,  in  a  diftricl  where  no  Extraordinary  ca- 
pital is  inveflcd  with  agriculturifts.  Some  lots  of  high  condition- 
ed winterings,  went  off  early  to  pretty  good  account,  principally 
to  the  butcher,  at  about  9<).  per  ftone  fink.  But  cattle  in  ordinary 
condition  have  had  little  (iemand  as  yet,  thofe  marketed  being  fold  at 
20  per  cent,  under  laft  year's  prices,  while  paftures  arc  ftill  uverftocked. 
Hay  is  but  a  light  crop,  many  fields  having  been  fown  down  early :  this 
article  has  a  chance  of  felling  better  than  for  feveral  years  p<. «.  Tur- 
nips are  not  promifing  well,  unlefs  feme  of  thofe  which  were  early 
fowo  :  the  feed  remained  long  in  a  dorinant  ftate,  and  plants  are  mak- 
tag  but  little  progrefs.  Grain  finds  a  ready  falc  ;  Common  oats  22s. 
JfTibpU  of  128  Scotch  pints  ;  oat   meal,  2  is.  per  boll  of  eight  (lone 

C  c  4  Dutch, 
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Dutch,  and  in  retail  i6id.  per  peck  of  eight  poands.     Barley,  ••  ufuaV 
much  rejcded  by  the  merchant;  for  which  reafon,  its  cultifation  it  every 

year  more  and  more  curtailed. 2  7^d  Jufy, 

TnjjeeddaU  ^arterly  Report. 

The  wfRther  was  too  wet  in  the  month  of  May  for  finifliing  barley 
feed  and  pr^'paring  the  turnip  fallows  in  a  fufificient  manner ;  thereforet 
theft.  '.  y.  ;r:-uion8  were  imperfefily  executed.  On  low  and  well  tmproven 
lands,  the  feveral  crops  long  maintained  a  healthy  afpeA  ;  but  thofe  on 
high  and  cold  foils  never  prefented  a  more  unpromifing  appearance,  man^p 
of  them  not  covering  the  fiirface  in  the  end  of  June.  Indeed*  from  the 
coldnefs  of  the  preceding  months,  every  thini^  is  three  weeks  later  than 
ufual ;  and  the  drought  having  been  very  fevere,  both  corn  and  grais 
have  recently  fufFcred  much.  For  fome  days  pafl,  a  few  partial  /ho wen 
have  fallen  ;  ar.d  laft  night,  along  with  a  thunder  ftorm,  a  confidcrablc 
fupply  of  rain  was  received,  which  may  ftill  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
paftures,  afternfiath,  turnips,  and  late  fown  corn  fields. 

The  hay  crop,  now  cutting,  is,  on  thin  and  cold  bottomed  foils,  very 
light ;  but  on  thofe  of  a  deeper  nature  the  return  is  not  amifs,  though 
fcarcely  to  be  eftimated  as  equal  to  an  average.  One  thing  may  here 
be  remarked,  vi%,  the  general  fcarcity  of  clover  plants,  though  the 
ground  was  well  planted  at  harveil ;  and  this  fcarcity  is  attributed  to  the 
fevere  black  frofts  which  prevailed  in  the  fpring  months.  The  turnip 
fields  look  tolerably  well,  though  kept  back  by  the  drought,  at  neither 
caterpillars  nor  flies  have  troubled  them  this  feafon.  Cattle  markets 
have  been  dull  for  fome  time,  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  grafs  increafing 
the  number  of  fellers,  while  the  number  of  purchafers  is  in  like  manner 
IcfTened.  Sheep  did  not  fell  well  at  the  Linton  marketp,  the  quantity 
prefented  exceeding  the  demand  ;  fo,  of  courfe,  prices  decreafed.  JLambs 
likewife  fold  below  lafl  year's  rates,  except  thofe  early  ready  and  fit  for 
the  butcher. 

Labour  ftill  continues  high  priced,  while  the  rent  of  land  is  not  in 

the  flighted  degree  abated.     In  fa£l,  the  farmer  has  to  flritggle  with 

many  hardihips,  though   none  of  them  are  more  intolerable  than  the 

cxa^littn  under  the  property  tax  act.     The  farmers  of  Great  Britain  have 

uniformly  fhown  a  defire  to  fupport  the  meafures  of  Government,  and,  in 

every  in  (lance,  have  met  the  exigency  of  the  times  with  fuch  fleadinefi 

and  alacrity,  that  it  is  furpriiing  they  fhould  have  been  fingled  out  from 

the  reft  of  their  fellow  fubjedls  by  this  ad.     The  general  principle  of  af* 

certaining  gains  and  profit^  according  to  the  extent  of  rent  covenanted 

*o  be  paid,  is  fo  manifeftly  abfurd,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  argue 

t^ainfl  it  ;  but  if  abfurd  as  a  general  principle,  it  is  ten  times  more  ab* 

urd  when  applied  to  individual  cafes,  as  muft  be  evident  to  every  per* 

on  acquainted  in  the  flighted  manner  with  rural  economy,  or  with  the 

xtent  i^  ex  pence  at  which  the  produce  of  the  ground  is  raifed  in  dif- 

'"••'•nt  foils  and  fit  nations. July  24/^. 

Wigton/bire  ^arterly  Repert, 

TuQuop  «-•!     ..Inf^r  ar»(j  fgr^wj  mon^^a  wcrc  Very  vezatious,  yetfui^ 
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mer  hatp  upon  the  whole,  been  favourable.  May,  and  part  of  June,  were 
moift,  though  generally  cold  ;  but,  what  is  a  coriout  and  rather  rare  cir- 
cumftance,  it  is  aiTertedy  that  the  diftri^  called  the  R  bins  of  Galloway, 
was  favoured  with  more  frequent  (bowers  during  thefe  months  than  the 
reft  of  the  county  ;  and  there,  of  courfe,  vegetation  came  more  quicldy 
forward. 

However,  about  three  weeks  of  drought  became  general,  and  in 
many  fituations  has  been  feverely  felt.  Turnips  fown  during  the  mod 
of  this  period,  have  brairded  unequally. 

Rain  accompanied  by  thunder,  came  upon  the  nth  current ;  and  (ince 
then,  we  have  had  few  dry  days.  Thunder  and  lightning  have  been 
alfo  very  frequent.  Hay  fuifers,  and  corn  crops  have  already  begun  to 
lodge. 

In^  many  fituations,  particularly  in  cold,  heavy,  and  moorifh  foils, 
the  grub  and  fuch  like  infers,  have  depredated  extensively  ;  yet,  opoa 
the  whole,  prcfent  appearances  bid  fair  for  a  crop  beyond  the  average 
of  years. 

Corn  markets  have  been  pretty  fteady  of  late,  and  it  feems  to  be  un- 
derftood,  that  the  demand  for  cattle  is  quickening,  though  in  almofi  all 
idles  yet  made,  complaints  have  been  heard  that  keeping  has  not  beeo 
well  paid  for ;  a  difcouraging  bufinefs  for  fpeculators  in  grafs  land<:. 

The  new  horfe  fair  of  Stranraer,  held  upon  the  2  5th  ult.,  fucceeded 
well,  and  good  draught  horfes  brought  very  decent  prices.  Indeed, 
horfes  of  this  dcfcription  have  been  advancing  progreflively ;  and  perhapa 
it  might  be  worth  while  for  an  extenfive  farmer  to  calculate  upon  the 
probable  profits  of  rearing  this  kind  of  ftock  upon  a  largrr  and  more 
fjflcmatic  fcale  than  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.— — — 24/^^  y^fy* 

Dumbarton/hire  ^arterly  Report, 

The  weather  during  May  afforded  a  fufficient  quantity  of  rain  at 
feafonable  intervals  ;  but  the  cold  frofty  winds  which  prevailed  during 
that  month  retarded  vegetation  very  much.  The  6rft  half  of  June  alfo 
afforded  fufBcient  moiflure  ;  and  the  drought  did  little  harm  till  the  firft 
ten  days  of  Jnly,  after  which,  we  had  enough  of  rain.  On  the  23d  cur- 
rent, it  was  fo  heavy,  as  to  .lodge  fome  parts  of  the  wheat  fields,  but  Vo 
DO  great  extent.  During  the  whole  fummer  it  has  been  very  windy  for 
the  feafon,  and  as  yet  we  have  had  no  calm,  fettled  weather. 

The  wheat  crop  looks  well,  and,  if  we  have  warmncfs  during  the  ripen- 
ing  feafon,  promifes  to  be  a  fair  crop,  llie  oats  are  dill  a  little  fliort  \n 
the  draw,  but  the  late  rains  will  remove  that  complaint.  The  bear,  and 
peas  and  beans,  appear  as  promifing  as  ufual.  Potatoes,  though  late, 
look  well ;  but  the  turnips  are  much  complained  of ;  however,  it  is 
probable  the  rains  may  recover  them  alfo.  The  hay  crop,  fro;n  the 
fains  in  May,  has  turned  out  much  heavier  than  for  two  yeari  paft.  The 
greateft  part  of  it  is  already  fecured  in  fine  condition,  but  a  little  dill 
remains  expofed  ;  no  price  is  yet  talked  of.  One  genera)  remtark  mar 
|>e  made  as  applicable  to  all  the  crops  this  feafon,  that  they  are  about 
|wo  weeks  later  than  lad  year.  We  will  therefore  be  expofed  to  the 
4aBprt  of  a  late  haived,  unlefs  the  weather  is  uncommonly  good. 

The 
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The  markets  have  coT>tinued  prerty  tttady  during  the  quuter,  aiid 
without  any  great  variation  in  price.  1  he  rate  of  rents  continues  on  the 
advance,  but  fervants'  wages  increafe  Oill  more  rapidly.  Indeed  fervantt 
are/o  fcarce  as  to  be  procured  with  difficulty  at  any  price  rand  unltb 
feme  reh'cf  i»  foon  experienced  in  xhu  'ffpe^t,  it  will  be  impoffible  to 
proceed  with  agrricultural  improvements.  In  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  thingt, 
the  expenfe  of  their  wages  is  not  the  oi  ly  evil,  for  the  difficulty  of  toMi* 
naging  t^hem  is  much  increafcdy  although  the-  quantity  of  their  labour  is 
diminifhed.  Many  hundteds  of  Irifh  Is^ourers  come  over  to  thin  coun- 
try yearly  Some  of  them  turn  out  very  wcl),  and  others  bad  enougN  ; 
but  while  (he  fcarcity  nt  home  cor.tinuesy  fuch  a  fupply  muft  be  confi- 
dercd  as  an  advartage.— —  25M  7«/y. 

Ptrthjhire  %uc,rUrly  Report. 
For  thcfe  four  wtck-  fc.^»ctlv  ai  y  rain  ki;  in  this  county,  exceptinj^ 
fon'e  flight  fliowirh  in  ilu  wrftern  parts,  till  the  %^6  inftant,  wheu  the 
Wf-iither  hrokt,  ar  d  wt  have  fince  »»ad  fcveral  very  hea^y  thunder  (howers* 
Such  a  'ract  of  dry  weather  has  hurt  the  crop  confidergbly.  Wheat  iodecd| 
vhfre  it  was  not  thiown  out  by  the  early  fprmg  frofts,  will  be  a  wti^>hty 
crop  ;  and  beans  and  peas  are  imcommorly  fine  on  good  land.  But 
barley,  excepting  what  was  early  fown  on  deep  foils,  has  a  very  unpro- 
mifing  appearance  Much  of  it  was  put  in  while  the  ground  wa»  wet; 
and  the  Hr(  uyht  foon  feiting  in  with  feverity,  there  is  at  prefent  no  rea- 
fon  to  expe£l  more  than  half  a  middling  crop  in  many  inftances.  The 
oats  (iruggled  long  with  the  drought.  The  produce  in  grain,  owing  to 
the  recent  rains,  may  not  be  fai  fhort  of  a  medium  ;  but  the  ftraw  will 
not  now  be  bulky.  Thr  crop  of  hay  is  very  light  on  all  thin  foils,  bat 
oil  rich  land  well  ftocked  with  clover,  there  feems  little  reafon  for  com- 
plaining. The  potatoe  crop  fuifered  in  the  firft  inftance  by  exccflive 
wctnefs,  whereby  many  of  the  fets  were  rotted,  and  afterwardti  by 
drought,  which  hardened  the  ground,  efpecially  where  it  had  any  c:ay 
in  its  compofition.  Turnips  have  brairded  very  unequally,  and  will  be 
late  ;  which  like  wife  will  be  the  cafe  with  eveiy  fpccieH  of  crop,  except- 
ing perhaps  wheat.  F'ax  had  an  uncommonly  fine  appearance  in  the 
beginning  nf  the  feafon,  but  the  check  givtn  by  the  dry  weather,  liaSf 
to  a  certainty,  greatly  lefTened  the  pinduce  in  many  places.  Towards 
^hc  weft  fide  of  the  county,  where  the  climate  i»  more  moift,  this  article 
will  be  very  6nc. 

There  is  little  doing  in  our  ^rain  market  at  prefent.     Wheat  it  about 

:7s.  per  boll,  and  natnieal  is.  yd.  per  peck.     There  is  like  wife  a  flag- 
»ation  in  the  cattle  trade,      fiut   as  that  is  the  cafe  generally  over  the 

Hand,  there  is  perhaps  fmall  occalion  for  noticiiig  it  particularly,  id  a 

jroviiicial  report. 

^*-  has  been  faid,  that  there  is  more  coppice- wood,  chiefly  oaky  iq 

'"    ii(hire  than  in  all  Scotland  befides.     The  principal  part  of  thefie  >  ■ 
ipices  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Highland  part  of  the  county,  where  ■ 

-iy  large  fall  of  it  has  taken  place  this  year,  owing  in  fome  meafure,  do  > 

t/^-iK»    to  the  tempting  price  that  both  timber  and  bark  bnng  at  prtp  ^ 

-.11 
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has  been  foftained  by  the  oak  caterpillar  thi»  fummer.  Prematurely  ftn'p* 
ping  trees  of  their  leaves,  is  known  to  retard  tlieir  growth;  but  it  is  ap- 
prehended, that  a  pra£kical  remedy  for  this  evil  is  rather  to  be  wi(hcd  for 
than  expe^cd. 

Every  wellwifher  to  agriculture  rouft  be  gratified  by  learning,  that  aa 
attempt  is  at  length  to  be  made  to  have  the  farmer  relieved  from  the  pre- 
fent  unjuft  and  oppreflive  method  oF  affeffing  him  to  the  property-tax* 
The  gentlemen  Armers  of  Roxburghfbiic  have  certainly  done  thcmfelves 
much  honour  by  taking  the  lead  in  this  mealure  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  thofr  of  other  counties  a-ill  join  with  them  in  petitioning  for  relief  from 
fuch  an  unreafonable  exaction.  The  patience  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  born  is  truly  wonderful,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  peaceable  and  orderly  difpofition  of  the  profeflion,  which 
leads  them  to  fubmit,  almoil  on  every  occafion,  to  the  lavi's^  without 

murmur  or  complaint. July  i^th, 

/4berJeen/bire  ^arterly  Report, 

The  weather,  which  was  cold  and  (lormy  during  the  fpring  feafon, 
has  cntitinued  fomething  fimilar  through  the  fummer  months ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  rather  advcrfe  to  vegetation.  The  hay  crop,  which  is  ge* 
neraily  cured  in  the  higheft  ftatc  of  perfcdion,  is  but  light  and  infigni- 
£cant,  except  on  the  bed  foils.  Failures  have  not  yielded  keep  for  near 
the  ufual  nuaiber  of  llock,  in  many  places,  land  being  much  poached, 
in  the  fiift  Inflance,  by  wetncfs,  and  afterwards  parched  by  dr'»ught. 
Markets  for  cattle  have  been  dull ;  the  beft  flock,  or  thofe  of  fize  and 
condition,  being  fold  12  or  14  per  cent,  below  their  value  in  former 
years ;  whilll  the  inferior,  or  lean  cattle,  could  fcarcely  find  a  purchafer 
at  any  price.  Sheep  in  ordinary  condition  have  come  lower  in  a  greater 
degree,  whether  ewes  or  wcdders,  while  dock  fit  for  the  butcher,  whe<- 
ther  cattle  or  (heep,  have  met  with  a  ready  fale,  and  at  a  fair  value. 
The  feafon  for  fowing  the  turnip  crop  was  exceedingly  good,  and  the 
plants  generally  got  up  full  and  clofe  on  the  ground;  but,  owing  to  the 
excefiive  coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere,  they  have  not  come  on  fo  fail  as 
might  have  been  expeded  ;  and  upon  thin  land,  or  fuch  as  had  a  high 
expofure,  they  have  made  an  imperfe^  appearance.  The  corn  crops 
are  generally  clofe  and  full  on  the  ground,  owing  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  feed  ;  but,  except  on  the  fined  fields,  they  have  not  got  very  high  ; 
fo  that,  however  well  they  may  cover  the  ground,  there  is  little  proba- 
bility of  the  (lack- yards  being  filled  to  the  ufual  fizv.  As  the  feed  was 
late  of  being  laid  down,  and  as  the  weather  for  two  weeks  pail  hat 
been  warmer  and  favourable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  crops  of  every 
kind  will  equal  the  ordinary  average.  Potatoes  are  far  behind  in  tho 
appearance  ihey  generally  make  at  this  feafon  ;  and  fruit  ban  been  in 
many  places  entirely  cut  off  by  the  froft.  There  has  been  Httle  differ- 
ence in  the  prices  of  grain  fince  the  date  of  lail  report.  Oats  and  oat- 
meal may  be  quoted  at  from  20s.  to  238.  per  boll,  in  the  Aberdeen 
market ;  while  bear  remains  almofl  unfaleable.  Work  of  every  kind 
it  carried  on  with  the  accuftomed  fpirit  and  ^tacrity.  Labour  vraa 
Ugheri  nor  hands  obtained  with  greater  diificulty.-->— ^tz/y  25. 

Letter 
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Letter  from  Falkirk^  July  25. 
*'  Since  laft  report  the  weather  has  been  much  in  extremes.  The 
early  part  of  the  current  quarter  was  unufually  wet  for  the  feafon, 
and|  following  after  long  continued  fpring  frofts,  which  had  mellowed 
and  loofeoed  the  earth  to  a  great  depth,  reduced  it  almoft  to  the 
iiate  of  mortar.  During  the  month  of  June,  and  up  to  the  23d 
inilanty  there  prevailed  a  mod  exceilive  drought,  not  merely  from  tLe 
abfcnce  of  rain,  but  a  clear  unclouded  fun,  accompanied  with  high 
withering  winds,  which  completely  dried  the  earth  up  to  the  very  bot^ 
torn  of  the  furrow,  in  a  clay  diilri6^  like  the  Carfe  of  Falkirk,  it 
will  naturally  be  concluded  that  fuch  a  ftate  of  weather  could  «ot 
be  favourable  to  the  growing  crops.  This  has  certainly,  in  fbae 
degree,  been  the  cafe,  but  lefs  than  might  have  been  expe^ked.  Hty 
has  been  got  up  in  the  beft  condidion,  with  little  trouble,  and  it 
the  lead  pofiible  expenfc.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  clover  from  the 
fpring  frods,  it  is  of  fmall  bulk,  but,  being  compofed  almoft  entirely  of 
rye-graf«  will  weigli  heavier  than  its  appearance  in  the  rick  wouM 
lead  us  i  .  expert.  Even  taking  this  circumilance,  however,  into  the  ao 
count,  it  is  a  deficient  crop  ;  and  if  it  is  alfo  confidered,  that  there  IB 
fcarcely  a  handful  of  old  hay  in  the  diilri^l,  the  price  will  probably  be 
high,  though  at  lall  market  day  this  was  in  no  degrree  fettled,  the  ideas 
of  the  buyers  and  fellers  on  this  point  being  farther  apart  than  ufuaL 
Paflures  have  flood  out  better  than  could  have  been  expelled,  thofe  at 
L'afl  which  were  not  too  early  Hocked ;  and,  as  they  have  now  had 
an  abundant  fupply  of  moiflure,  will  probably  continue  good.  Our 
wheat  this  (eafon  has  grown  uncommonly  tall,  but  is  thinner  on  the 
ground  than  lafl  year,  whioh  has  prevented  it  lodging  exteniively,  not^ 
withilanding  the  late  heavy  rains.  This  will  probably  give  a  fuperior 
quality  of  grain  to  that  of  laft  year,  wliich,  though  of  great  bulk,  waa 
much  injured  from  being  early  lodged.  This  crop,  after  potatoes  and 
drilled  beans,  is  ilrikingly  inferior  to  that  after  fallow.  Late  fown  bar- 
ley is  moil  wretched  ;  it  fcarcely  deferves  the  name  of  a  crop  ;  what 
was  fown  earlier  is  tolerably  good.  Oats  are  but  a  very  middling  crop  ; 
till  lately  they  were  extremely  unpromifnig  and  (hort  in  the  flraw,  but« 
having  now  got  a  full  fupply.  of  moifture,  will  probably  mend  a  good 
deal.  They  are  hkely  to  be  below  an  average.  Beans  are  by  much 
the  bed  crop  in  the  Carfe  this  year.  They  are  extremely  luxuriantf 
and  promifc  an  abundant  return.  Upon  the  whole,  although  much  no 
doubt  depends  on  after  weather,  we  ihall  fcarcely  reach  an  average 
rop  in  this  dill  rid.  Harveil  will  be  earlier  than  it  promifed  fome  time 
go  ;  with  favourable  weather  it  will  commence  in  four  or  five  weeks, 
'.nmmer  fallows  are  generally  in  good  order ;  where  otiierwife,  it  it 
,^ing  entirely  to  negligence  or  mifmanagement,  the  weather  having 
'HM1  uncommonly  favourable  for  carrying  forward  that  important  ,^ 
.^v ration  in  the  moll  perfect  way.  Our  grain  market  has  been  reroarL-  ,,^ 
jbly  dull,  cfpecially  for  wheat,  that  article  for  fome  time  being  (carcelj 
ialf^ble,     '^^^'^  ^f    aid  to  be  owing  to  larvae  importations  of  wheat  froif    j 

Frawxk  *^. 
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Francey  and  flour  from  America.  Of  late  i^  has  turned  rather  briflcer ; 
the  prefent  price  abont  3^8,  per  Linlithgow  boIL  The  granaries  along 
the  canal  are  (lill  well  ftored  with  this  article,  which  has  for  fome  time 
been  almofl  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fanner ;  as  has  alfo  Wle^t 
the  price  of  which  is  about  32?.,  beans  298.  There  has  been  a  briflc 
demand  for  oats ;  price  entirely  regulated  by  quality,  that  is.  by  weight  ; 
oat-meal  in  retail  is.  J'd,  per  peck.  A  confiderable  fupply  of  oats 
from  Ireland  has  probably  prevented  that  article  from  going  fb  high  as 
was  fome  time  ago  expelled, ' 

BfT'wickJbire  ^artcrly  Report, 

It  we  except  a  few  fultry  d^ys  previonq  to  the  thunder  ftornfii*,  at  the 
bcginninpf  of  May,  and  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  the  general  tempera- 
ture of  thffl  q«nrter  has  been  rather  below  p?r ;  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell 
during  the  firft  month  of  the  quarter,  but  from  that  tioie  drought  has 
been  prevalent  till  the  prefent  week,  that  a  few  partial  fhowers  have  ta- 
ken place.  '^ 

Hay  harved  has  hitherto  experienced  favourable  weather;  Jbt,  a<i 
moft  of  the  fields  had  been'  paftured  in  the  fpring,  owinsr  to  a  general 
fcarcity  of  keep  at  that  period,  the  crop  is  far  from  beingr  weighty. 
Pafturcs  upon  light  loamy  foils  were  good  till  the  droue^ht  began  to  take 
cffeA  :  upon  clay  land  they  have  all  along  done  very  little. 

The  rains  in  May,  while  they  rendered  many  of  the  heavy  loams  on- 
fit  for  turnip,  greatly  retarded  the  working  of  lighter  foiln,  and  occa- 
fioned  a  large  proportion  of  the  turnip  fallows  to  be  fown  in  an  imper- 
fcA  ftate  as  to  cleannefs  :  upon  light,  dry  foils,  the  feeds  have  vege- 
tated freely,  and  the  plants  are  thriving  ;  but  where  wetnefs  or  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  prevailed,  the  braird  has  been  partiaL  It  miy  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  a  drill-machine,  of  an  improved  conftri»6tion,  now 
pretty  generally  adopted  in  this  county  for  fowing  turnip,  as  it  does  the 
bufinefs  more  completely  than  any  hitherto  in  ufe  ;  being  fo  contrived, 
that  the  coulters  which  open  the  foil  and  depofite  the  feed,  are  feverally 
made  to  rife  up  backwards,  when  they  meet  with  any  obflacle  that  does 
not  eafily  give  way,  and,  as  foon  as  they  have  paflVd  it,  fall  into  their 
place  again.  This  machine  fows  two  drills  at  a  time,  and  can  be  at- 
tempered to  make  the  rows  of  any  given  wideoefs,  and  lay  the  feeds  at 
any  depth  that  may  be  reqin'red.  • 

Wheats  are  luxuriant,  but  rather  fmall  in  the  ear.  Oats  upon  frefh 
loams,  promife  an  abundant  crop  ;  upon  thin*  land  their  appearance  is 
not  fivourable.  Barley  is  generally  thin.  Beans  are  very  thriving  ;  and 
peas  have  lately  afTumed  a  promifing  afped.  Prefent  appearances  feem 
rather  to  indicate  a  late  harveft  ;  but  much  will  depend  upon  the  weather 
that  (hall  intervene  between  and  that  perioc^. 

Lean  flock,  particularly  cattle,  has  all  along  experienced  a  dull  fale, 

attended  with  a  conftquent   reduction   in  value  ;  hog  fheep  having  fold 

from  12  to  14  prr  ccnt.^  and   lambs  from  20  to  2^  per  cent,  below  the 

,  -  -  rates 

•  The  Hrill  aboTc  mentioned  is  made  in  a  very  TubRantial  manner  Ly  Mr  Alb.-i, 
foiocr  at  Coldftrcani.     Privc  fire  guineas  and  a  half. 
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rates  of  laft  year.     Good  fat  ha9  fold  currently  at  79.  6^»  and  8i.  pe^ 
fionr,  fmky  of  14  lib.  avoirdupoip. 

Fine  Cheviot  wool  has  brought  fully  laft  year's  price  ;  but  long  wool 
18  about  S  per  cent»  down.  Contrary  to  every  exptf^ation,  com  markets 
have  not  been  aifcded  in  the  fmalleft  degree  from  the  enemy's  poiTef- 
(ion  of  Poland,  or  the  fall  of  Dantzick.  Prices  at  Berwick,  00  Saturday 
laft,  i\?re,  wheat  from  508.  to  528.  Oats  258.  per  boll  of  6  bufheb. 
Barley  or  Peas  are  fcarcely  now  to  be  met  with  at  nurket.— -yWjr  15. 

Letter  from  Langhaim^  July  29. 

<  The  weather,  during  the  laft  quarter,  has  been  generally  warm 
and  dry,  a  few  days  excepted,  till  the  12th  of  the  prefent  month;  fince 
wh'cii,  we  have  had  rain  Icfs  or  more  every  day.  The  crop  of  fown 
^ft>.  was  moftly  got  up  before  that  period,  and  in  excellent  order  \  but 
owing  to  the  fpring  frofts,  there  is  lefs  ptoportion  of  clover  than  ufual. 
The  drought  in  June  and  the  beginning  of  July,  hat  hurt  the  turnip 
crop  in  many  places,  the  feed  not  having  vegetatrH  equally  in  feveral  in- 
ftanccp.  The  corn,  which  lay  longer  than  ufiial  imder  the  clod,  has  of 
late  made  a  rapid  progrefs  on  rich  foils,  but  on  thoft  of  a  poorer  and 
lighter  quality,  it  has  a  weak  and  ftarved  afpe6t.  Potatoe  fields,  in 
mrfl  p'aces,  havr  1  healthy  appearance.  Harvcft,  it  is  probable,  will 
be  criificlerably  i'.ter  this  leafon  than  ufual. 

*  There  is  at  preic:  ^  \r.  abundant  flufti  of  grafit  on  the  paftureSy  and 
both  (heep  and  black  cattle  are  thriving  well,  though  the  former  were 
generally  leanti  at  the  commencement  of  fummer  than  ufual.  Owing 
to  tl  ia  caiiie,  which  may  be  attributed  tc  the  barrennefs  of  the  fpring 
rooTchs,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lambs  every  where  on  the  high  land 
pallurefl.  I'he  prices  of  (heep  have  declined  conHderably  of  late* 
Lambs,  though  certainly  a  (career  at  tide  than  laft  feafon,  are  feiling  at 
reduced  pricte.  Black  cattle,  notwith (landing  the  plenty  of  fummer 
food,  can  fcarcely  be  fold  at  any  price.  At  our  wool  fair  on  the  15th 
inftart,  there  were  few  if  any  purchifef  made,  though  well  a:tciidcd 
both  by  the  ftaplers  from  York fli ire,  and  the  farmers  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring diftri6t« ;  the  fellers  demanding  laft  year's  prices,  which  the 
buyers  rcfufcd  to  give. ' 

Letter  from  Glafgofw^  jfuly  27. 

<  The  wheats  in  thi»  ncigbourhood  have  '\\\  general  a  good  appearance ; 
and,  (liould  the  weather  fet  in  dry,  and  continue  warm,  will  certainly 
turn  out  a  c^^od  crop.  Oats  feem  light,  and  will  be  dcticient ;  more 
-lin  would  bt  ot  (ervice  to  them,  but  would  caufe  them  to  be  very 
ate.  Beans  and  peas  look  well,  as  do  alfo  barleys  in  general; 
^ut  of  thcfe  two  grains  little  has  been  fown  in  this  neighbourhood. 
-7  >v  is  a  h(  avv  crop  ;  two  iavourablc  weeks  would  be  fafiBcient  for 
;vt'Ing  it  fecisvcd  in  good  orcitr.  Potatoes  will  be  late,  and  unlefs  very 
>  "durable  weather   is   receivci^,  we  arc  mtjch  afri-ld  the  quality  will  be 

'    '"or.     To  take  the  crops  i:pon  tl.    v/^)ok-,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
*»ave  r.  fair  apptaraiice,  h\r  tliey  a*,  f  Vy  two  weeks  later  thto  laft 
T^  (■..-.«»  t/x  -,q  nify.  t]..,f  rlry,  'varm  weather  is  the  mod  to  be  de* 

firt4 
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&r  d  ia  tbeir  prefcnt  advanced  ftate.     Within  thcfe  few  days  paft  we 
havr  had  a  ^ood  deal  of  rain  ;  fome  of  the  fhowers  were  very  heavy. 

<  The  iinpnrtaf  ion  of  grain  into  Clyde  during  the  la(i  three  months 
has  been  confiderable.  From  Americay  not  lefs  than  15,000  bollt  of 
wheat*  and  1O9OOO  barrels  of  flour  have  arrived  ;  and  of  both  there  is 
ftill  a  confiderable  quantity  expe6led.  On  account  of  this  influx,  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  flour  will  be  kept  moderate,  unlefs  an  opening  oc- 
curs in  another  quarter*  and  which,  in  fa^,  has  in  fome  degree  already 
taken  place.  To  Leith,  of  late,  fcvcral  parcels  of  wheat  have  been  fent. 
From  Ireland  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland  we  have  been  abundantly  fup. 
plicH  with  oats,  which  has  kept  the  price  fomewhat  below  that  of  other 
markets.  But  as  the  fupply  has  not  exceeded  the  confumpt,  unlefs 
(which  is  fcarcely  to  be  expeded)  frcfli  cargoes  arnve,  prices  will,  in  our 
opinion,  advance  before  the  end  of  harveft.  Our  ftock  of  barley  and 
beans  is  but  fmall ;  and  prices  of  thefe  mull  rife  before  the  new  crop  can 
be  brought  to  market,  unlefs  larger  fupplies  be  received  than  exped- 
ed.    Annexed  you  have  a  ft^te  of  our  markets. 

*  State  of  Glafg9W  markett^  Monday^  July  17, 
Dantzick  Wheat         •       4O8.  to,42s.  -^ 

Foreign  Red  do.  •         348. — 38P.  |      u^it  •  v^\.        it*  *• 

Scotch  do.  .         .      ^;,._|9.  J-P-MlLmhthgowftircmeafure. 

EngliHi  do.         .         •        39s. — 42s.  J 
American  Wheat         •        38s. — 40s.         p.  boll  of  240  lib. 
Irifli  Mealing  Oats       •       248. — 254.         do*  of  264  lib. 
Do;  Inferior  do.         •         20s. — 22s.  "1 

Scotch  Potatoe  do.       .       24«.^-26s.  y    .  do*  Reofrewfiiirc  meafurc* 
Do.  Small  do.       •       •       218. — 23t«J 

Englifli  Potatoe  do.      •       2711. — 2Rs.         do.  Stirling(hire  do. 
Scotch  Barley  •         25s. — 26s.         do.       do.       do. 

Englifh  Beans       .         .      299. — 3O8.I      Aq       a  a 

Scotch  do.         .         .         27s. — 298.3  '        ^'  ^' 

Do;  Oat- Meal  .  248.^-258.         do.  of  140  lib. 

Fine  Flour         •         •         62».-— 638.         fack  of  280  lib. ' 

Forfar/bire  ^arterfy  Report. 
The  long  tract  of  froft  mentioned  in  kft  report^  wa«  fucceeded  by  a 
week  or  two  of  wet  weather,  which  prevented  the  fowing  of  barley  front 
being  finifhed  till  about  the  laft  week  of  May.  Since  that  period  until 
the  23d  current,  there  has  almoii  been  an  inceflant  drought,  which  has 
impaired  the  crops  on  thin  and  clay  foils  materially.  On  light  lands, 
the  fpring  crops  fet  forth  with  a  promifing  appearance;  but  now  the  afped 
is  diflerent,— the  paftures  are  fcorchedy— the  corns  are  burnt  up, — and 
half  the  fodder  ufually  obtained  may  fcarcely  be  expeded.  The  fine  rains 
which  have  fallen  within  thefe  few  days,  were  too  late  to  recover  them 
much.  On  cUy  lands  the  profped  is  not  moch  better,  being  finely 
made  by  froft,  the  rains  in  May  put  them  into  a  ftate  almoft  like  mor- 
tar; and  the  fucceeding  dry  weather  has  rendered  them  almoii  as  hard  as 
hMim    To  the  abdve  remarks,  wheat  may  form  an  exception,  being  a 

grain 
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grain  \cfs  hurt  bj  violent  exceflcs  of  tbe  weather  than  othen.  On  foib 
proper  ibr  that  valuable  grain^  and  where  the  preparation  waa  good,  it  it 
uniyierpjly  a  fine  crop ;  but  on  the  contrary,  where  the  foil  ia  fndifierent 
and  preparation  bad»  the  crop  looks  miferable.  Having  fgid  thm  much 
of  tbe  appearance  on  light  and  clay  foilp,  it  may  be  addedy  that  thofe  of 
a  free  and  deep  nature  will  bear  a  more  favourable  fcrutiny ;  the  excefs 
of  moifture  in  the  end  of  May,  did  not  ftop  the  growth  of  comi  on  latada 
of  that  defcription,  but  only  rendered  them  the  more  able  to  endure  tike 
czceflive  drought  which  followed.  Oat8  of  the  late  varieties,  together 
.with  barley,  will  be  very  much  behind  in  reapihpr,  fcarcely  any  of  them 
being  yet  fully  eared  ;  in  (hort,  a  late  harveft  may  be  dreaded. 

Turnips  have  a  promifing  appearance,  the  feafun  for  the  drcfling  pro* 
ccff  hnviog  been  excellent.  The  fallows  have  feldom  been  Co  early  dMp 
€d»  and  the  manuring  of  them  is  going  on  rapidly.  The  prices  oiF'cattle 
have  fallen  fince  laft  report,  and  the  graziers  are  doubt^l  if  any  grifi 
rents  will  be  obutncd.  As  the  country  is  full  of  ftbck,  and  th6  appear- 
ance of  fodder  but  fcanty,  it  is  prefumed  that  prices  cannot  rffe  towafdb 
the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  as  the  breeding  fyftcm'  is  followed  exten(i«cly, 
there  is  little  profpc6i  of  better  markets  for  i'onie  time  at  Icaft,  'j* 
27/A  yufy.  -  *- 

fVtJi  Stirlingshire  !^art&rly  Report. 

The  weather  has  been  as  unfavourable  to  the  hufbandman^'  dtnrii^ 
the  prefent,  as  during  the.  preceding  quarter.  In  May,  t^in  and  f^ft 
generally  prevailed.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  a  glimpfc  cf  fum- 
mer  appeared ;  aud,  after  a  few  (howers  in  the  beginninjf  of  JuneJ  the 
iDoft  fevere  drought  fet  in  that  has  ever  been  remembered.  Fur  t:hfe  laft 
three  weeks  we  have  had  fuch  genial  and  frequent  rains'  as  promife  lo 
counterbalance  the  injurious  effedks  of  the  preceding  weather. 

From  this  ilatcmeut  it  will  readily  occur,  that  the  crops  in  this  dif* 
tri6l  muft  be  uncomnionly  backward.  From  the  time  of  the  bkiibniin^ 
of  broom,  a  plant  where  nature  is  left  to  exert  her  energies  undifturbed 
by  the  ikiU  or  indu&ry  of  man,  I  am  inclined  to  think  thia  feaf()n  from 
two  to  three'  weeks  later  than  the  kft. 

Hay  was  both  late  aud  light,  clover  having  fufFered  greatly.  This 
cf  op  has,  in  general,  been  admirably  harvefl&d,  and,  from  its  fupetfor 
quality,  will  turn  out  more  valuable  than  at  firft  expedied.  Very  little 
haa  ytt  beep  (old.  I  havQ  been  informed,  that  the  Carrou  Iron  Com- 
pany began  fvroe  weeks  ago  to  piirchafe  at  the  rate  of  one  ifaiDing  per 
ilone.-  Tiiey  ccnfume  between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  fteneil  an- 
nually..- 

.  Whether  the  fevcrity  of  the  weather  has  injured  the  animal  at  well  as 
the  vegetab&e  tribe,  cannot  be  afccrtainiKl ;  but  certainly  difeafet  atv  un- 
commonly froquentjthis^  feafun  among  beftial.  Sheep,  particularly,  are 
iiifeiied  with  nuiggpts^  which  neftl^  under  the  fkin,  ftnd  in  thr  couiie  o£ 
iour  or  ik\^  days  occafion  .the  death,  of  ffie  animal.  When  attacked^ 
they  run  about,  «tud  betray  inceflant  reilleiyefs.  Tbe  remedy  employed 
fur  this  malady,  is  to  fcrapc  off  the  maggots,  and  anoint  the  parts  with 

tar. 
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tar.  A  kw  indanceSf  for  the  Arft  time,  occurred  laft  ttJtont  but  this 
jetr  the  difeafe  has  been  tery  frequent.  It  feizet  equally  the  poor  ak 
well  as  the  ht  flieepi  and  thofe  pafturing  on  ujpland  moon  as  wdl  as  ma 

the  richeft  vales. ipb  Jyly* 

Mid-Ufhian  ^arterly  Report. 

FaoM  exceflive  rains  and  cold,  during  the  fpring  months,  being  fuc* 
ceeded  bt  dry  parching  weather  during  the  greateft  part  of  June  and 
three  firft  weeks  of  Jwyi  the  crops  ot  oats  and  barley  upon  moft  foils 
appear  both  thin  and  (hort.  Wheat  and  beans  look  better^  and  bid  fair 
to  be  average  crops.  ■  Potatoes  appear  much  inferior,  and  alfo  &r  be* 
hind.  Turnips  (own  before  the  1 8th  of  June,  fprung  evenly,  and|  in 
general,  look  well ;  but  thofe  that  were  fown  later,  have  either  come  up 
partially,  or  lain  dormant.  Since  the  2 2d  current,  the  country  has  been 
blelFed  with  fine  rains,  and  genial  mild  weather,  from  which  the  moft 
happy  effe^s  are  expeded.  The  crops,  at  prefent,  are  a  fortnight 
behind ;  in  many  cafes  much  more ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wimedf 
that  an  eke  may  be  made  to  the  month  of  July  or  Auguft,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  the  elements  this  (eafon  may  be  regulated  by  the  old  ftyle^ 
Hay  has  been  got  up  in  fine  condition  ;  the  quality  is  excellent,  and 
perhaps  may  afford  more  nourifhment  than  in  fome  feafons  when  the 
bulk  and  quantity  is  greater.  Oat-Meal,  by  retail,  is.  8d.  per  peck 
of  8  lib.  Dutch ;  the  quartern  loaf  i  s. ;  butcher-meat  6d.  and  yd.  pei^ 
hi).  Dutch  \  cattle,  beft  fist,  98.  per  done  of  1 7^  lib.  (Inking  the  ofid^ 
with  a  heavy  fale. 

For  fome  Vears  paft,  encouragement  has  been  given  for  harveft-work« 
unknown  and  unthought  of  in  former  times  \  yet,  in  many  markets,  this 
encouragement  has  faUen  (hort  of  the  Utopian  ideas  of  certain  reftleb 
individuals,  who  feem  to  think*  and  indeed  have  faid,  that,  to  affift  in 
cutting  down  the  crop,  is  conferring  a  favour  upon  the  grower  that 
can  fcarcely  be  repaid,— little  refleding,  that  it  is  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  more  than  that  of  the  farmer,  that  is  at  ftake  ;  for,  in  th^ 
nature  of  the  thing,  he  is  only  firft  in  hand  with  that  portion  of  the 
produce  which  he  and  his  eilablifhment  may  require.  It  is  the  furplus 
(whether  that  may  be  fmall  or  great)  that  comet  to  market  |  hencct 
eveiT  dimunition  of  that  fur|dus,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  is  a 
public  lofs.  Thefe  refle£Uons  are  excited  by  the  difturbances  which 
have  taken  place  for  fome  years  paft  in  our  markets  for  hiring  (hearers, 
which  certainly,  in  many  inftances,  have  been  (lightly  noticed. 

At  Edinburgh  market,  a  party  of  the  town-guard  always  attend  on 
Mondays  ;  but  why  are  they  not  commanded  by  their  fupcriors  to  fee 
that  they  do  their  duty  when  neceifary  ?  It  is  not  meant  that  the  guard 
(hould  interfere,  in  the  moft  diftant  degree,  in  the  hiring  of  (hearers, 
but  that  they  (hould  merely  keep  the  peace,  and  fee  that  every  one 
fliall  be  at  liberty  to  demand  as  much,  aud  engage  for  is  little  as  they 
incline,  without  didurbance  of  any  kind.  Whether  the  peace  is  kept 
6r  not,  is  a  queilion  which  can  eafily  be  anfvvered,  by  every  one  who 
attends  the  market. 

ret.  Till.  NO.  31.  D  d  Laft 
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Laft  fcafon,  on  the  firft  market-day  at  Mid-Calder^  the  number  of 
reapers  was  confiderable  ;  but  the  weather  being  goody  and  the  harveft 
coming  on  fafl,  good  wages  were  given,  and  parties  concerned  were 
pIcaTed.  A  few  ragamuffins  (wifer  no  doubt  than  the  reft)  attended  at 
the  different  avenues  from  the  market>place,  and  demanded  of  every  one 
who  was  going  to  leave  it,  the  rate  of  their  wages,  which,  not  being 
to  the  fatisfa£tion  of  thefe  lords  of  the  market,  they,  by  force  and  maU 
treatment,  drove  back  their  fellows  like  (heep  into  a  fold,  to  the  equal 
difappointmcnt  of  the  engagers  and  engaged  ;  and  thus  the  food  of  man 
was  lufFcred  to  iland  expofed  for  a  week  to  the  precarious  viciffitudc  of 
the  elements. 

On  the  Monday  following,  feveral  gentlemen,  two  lords,  and  an  earli 
attended  as  Juftices  of  the  Peace  :  the  conftables  of  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  alfo  a  party  from  Edinburgh,  were  fummoned  to  attend.  The 
morning  was  wet ;  but  thefe  gentlemen,  much  to  their  credit,  remained 
upon  the  fpot  fox;  feveral  hours.  When  the  firft  hands  that  were  en* 
gaged  began  to  leave  the  market-place,  the  fame  proceedings  were  at- 
tempted by  the  felf-condituted  governors  that  had  taken  place  on  the 
former  \veek  :  two  of  them  were  inilantly  feized,  and  fcnt  in  a  cart  to 
get  the  bed  encouragement  they  could  obtain  in  Edinburgh  Jail  for  a 
week  ;  and,  after  the  period  of  their  engagement  had  expired,  in  place 
of  receiving  wages,  they  were  fined  and  difmiffed,  with  a  ftrifl  injunc- 
tion, in  future,  to  take  all  they  could  get  in  a  fair  way,  but  neYer  to 
interfere  with  the  free-will  of  others. 

In  harvcil  1805,  a  refpedlable  farmer,  after  having  paid  his  whole 
reapers  the  wages  that  had  been  flipulated,  and  to  all  their  fatisfadion, 
except  that  of  one  man,  who  infilled  that  his  wife  (hould  have  fomething 
more  than  her  neighbours,  becaufe,  as  he  faid,  fhe  was  a  good  handf 
threatening,  if  his  demand  was  not  complied  with^  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  his  employer  to  expe£^  to  get  his  crop  cut  down,  or  to  get 
any  more  hands,  as  he  would  go  to  the  market  and  prevent  it,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  for  him,  if,  in  addition,  he  fhould  efcape  with  his 
life. 

Confldcring  that  fuch  unmerited  threats  were  not  to  be  pafled  over, 
this  gentleman  fent  an  cxprcfs  to  the  commanding  officer  on  the  impreft 
fervice,  then  lying  in  Leith  roads,  narrating  the  circumftances,  defcrib- 
ing  the  culprit,  and  ftating  where  he  would  be  found.  A  party  of  the 
prefs-gang  was  accordingly  fent  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  by  mid- 
night, who  feized  Paddy,  and  employed  him  in  the  fervice  of  his  coun- 
ry,  without  <illowing  him  to  ufe  threatenings  againfl  any  other  than  the 
,otnmon  enemy. 

Vhefe  iiiftances  arc  adduced  as  an  example  to  others  under  fimilar  dr* 
lumfcances,  which,  were  they  more  generally  followed,  would  contri- 
mtc  to  the  public  profpeiity,  in  place  of  having  the  labour  of  many 
houfands  of  hands  loft,  for  the  greateft  part  of,  perhaps,  a  fine  harveft- 
lay,  and  that,  too,  fpent  in  riot  and  infubordination,  and,  in  mahy  cafes^ 
"tot  ''•It}''""*  ^iI'^WK  and  MnoHfh   ^       -    I'j-  yuly, 

Fifejhin 
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Fifejbire  ^arterty  Report. 
'  Du&iNG  this  quartcTi  the  vreather  has  not  been  favourable  to  the 
groiyiag  crops ;  exceflive  wetnefs,  with  cold  frolly  winds»'  having  pre- 
vailed in  the  firft  part  of  it,  which  were  afterwards  followed  by  a  fevere 
drought.  Owing  to  thefe  circumflances,  the  feveral  crops  were  imped- 
ed in  their  growth  till  the  i6th  inftant,  when  One  rains  were  received, 
which  have  benefited  every  one  of  them  ronfiderably. 

The  price  of  cattle  has  been  fo  low,  that  tlie  rent  of  grafs  land  will, 
in  many  in(lances>  be  a  dead  lofs  to  the  occupiers.  It  is  probable  that 
the  rate  of  rents  has  reached  to  the  top  of  the  fcale,  and  that. a  reduc- 
tion of  the  market  value  of  grafs  land  will  take  place  next  feafoh  ;  be- 
caufe  the  breeding  of  cattle  has  gone  too  far  to  be  profitable  ;  and  many 
people  having  given  it  up,  the  demand  for  grafs  will  confequently  be  lef- 
fened. 

The  Farming  Society  of  this  county  lately  published  refolutions  re- 
lative to  the  importation  of  fpirits  from  Ireland,  a  meafure,  in  their 
opinion,  highly  injurious  to  the  Scotch  diltillcriei;.  Were  it  poffiblc 
to  prevent  fmuggun?  in  Ireland,  little  danger  need  be  dreaded  from 
the  Infh  dilliller;  but  while  the  laws  againft  fmuggling  cannot  b^ 
ftrid^ly  enforced  in  Ireland,  the  people  of  this  countr}-  are  juilified  ia 
oppofing  any  meafure  which  had  for  its  objcft  the  importing  of  fpirits 
upon  paying  a  nominal  equalizing  duty.  The  landholders  and  iarmers 
of  Scotland  have  reaped  important  advantages  from  tlie  Scotch  diilil- 
leries  ;  therefore,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  fupport  them  by  every  proper 
means. — ^29.  jfulj. 

Rofe-Jblre  ^arterly  Report, 

Ctops  of  every  kind,  in  this  county,  threaten  to  be  under  an  average, 
excepting  on  foils  capable  of  refitting  fevere  drought,  and  under  good 
management ;  which  latter  circumllance  is  far  from  being  general  here. 
From  the  beginning  of  June  till  the  9th  of  July,  tlie  weather  was  al- 
moil  invariably  dry,  attended  ^nth  cold  winds.  Since  the  latter  period, 
a  very  beneficial  change  has  taken  place,  although,  in  many  cafes,  the 
crops  were  lo  far  gone,  as  to  be  paft  any  tiring  like  complete  recover}-. 
The  drynefs  of  the  weather  was  highly  favourable  for  cleaning  turnip 
Jaud ;  and  the  fowing  meeting  with  no  interruption,  the  feed  was 
got  into  the  ground  earlier  than  at  one  time  expedlcd.  The  moif- 
ture  of  many  fields,  Iiowever,  being  nearly  exhaufled,  a  partial  braird 
took  place  till  the  rains  came,  which  has  thrown  the  major  part  of 
the  crop  later  than  could  be  wiftied.  As  feveral  turnip  growers  loli 
their  braird,  owing  to  the  machines  they  ufed  not  laying  the  feed  deep 
enough,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  feed-condu6lor  fhould  make  a  rui, 
fo  as  the  feed  may  be  depoilted  about  two  inches  in  the  earth.  Hay 
partakes  of  the  lightncfs  of  other  crops,  but  is  moftly  ricked  in  excel- 
lent order.  Potatoes  are  likewife  imperfe6^.  Failures  fuffered  fevercly 
by  the  drought,  and  have  hut  yet  been  fufiiciently  moillened. 

Live  flock  are  almoil  uuf:'leable.  A  few  fmall  droves  of  cattle, 
which  were  bought  fully  20  per  cent,  under  laft  year's  price?,  went 
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Ibiitfay  and^  after  all,  the  drovere  are  reported  to  have  loft  monef  oa 
them.  Amongft  (heep,  little  is  doing.  At  the  Beauly  market, 
coarTe  wool  advanced  6d.  per  ftone  above  laft  year's  pricea;  fiEneared 
feUing  at. 88.9  and  nnfraeaied  at  lOs. 

The  materials  are  laying  down  for  building  a  1>rji4s?  ^^  ^  ^^' 
Cenan  ;  and,  it  is  laUt  the  foundation  ftone  will  be  laid  in  a  few  daya^ 
Mr  Fletcher^  the  contrador,  being  a  gentleman  of  eminent  charaAer  in 
his  line,  the  public  may  confidently  expeA  a  fubftantial  and  valuable  edi» 

fice. 28.,7»/>r.  T    '. 

Eafi»L9$hian  ^arierty  Report. 

Tm  lad  week  of  May,  and  the  two  firft  weeka  of  June,  being  very.; 
wet,  occafioned  fcrious  injury  to  the  com  crop*  on  clay  foils,  ^hidi  wa^i 
only  partially  removed  by  the  fubfequent  dry  weather.     On  light  foili^ 
much  beu^fit  was  received  from  the  rains  by  every  fpeciet  of  crop  |. 
though,  .afterwards,  this  benefit  was  greatly  curtailed  by  the  drought 
which  immediately  followed. 

Taking  the  crops  of  the  diftrick  in  a  general  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
reported,  that  wheat  is  rather  below  par,  unlefs  where  the  foil  is  of  9 
deep  loamy  nature,  capable  of  refilling  the  extremes  both  of  wctneft 
and  drought.  Barley  appears  to  be  a  medium  crop,  except  on  thin 
clays,  where,  in  fa6l,  this  grain  ought  not  to  be  cultivated.  Oats  art 
a  (Iiort  crop  almoR  in  every  lituation,  though  appearances  were  origrind- 
ly  very  promiiing.  Beans  flourifhed  during  tne  rains,'  but  wem  after-r 
wards  (lunted  by  the  drought,  and,  in  numerous  inftances,  are  imper« 
fc^y  podded.  Potatoes  threaten  to  be  deficient,  much  of  the  leed 
having  rotted  by  the  rains.  Turnips  brairded  irregularly  in  many  places ; 
but,  at  this  early  ilagc,  nothing  politive  can  be  ftated  with  reipeft  to 
them.  Hay  is  a  lieavier  crop  than  laft  year,  though  a  want  of  clover 
is  much  complained  of ;  and  pailure  grafs  has  yielded  full  as  good  a  hitQ 
as  in  ordinary  feafons. 

m 

Markets  for  grain  have  remained  tolerably  (leady  through  the  quarter^ 
any  fluf^uation  being  ratlicr  upwards,  efpecially  with  oats,  which  art 
an  uncommonly  fcarce  article.  The  falc  of  cattle  has  been  dull,  and  at 
reduced  prices ;  which,  in  all  probability,  'Anil  caufe  a  heavy  lofs  to  the 
grazier  in  every  cafe,  but  efpecially  to  thofe  who  take  grafs  for  the  £ea- 
fon, — rents  tliis  year  having  gone  to  a  pitch  not  to  be  matched,  unle(s 
extraordinary  profits  were  reaped. 1.  /4ug. 


ENGLAND. 

IstUcr  fr'im  a  Farrmr  near  Wahvfiddy  July  22. 

^»E  excefiivc  fall  of  rain  dunng  the  month  of  May  and  beginning 

'*"    Mine,    did  confiderahle  injur)'  to  all  clay  foils,    whether  in   grals 

-»j  ^jrc.     The  dry  land  bore  it  well,  and  was  filled  very  full  of  grafs  ; 

'»ut  l\     vet  land  only  began  to  gro'.v  when  the  fine  weather  commence 

'*'    oMrfe,  the  hay  crop  is  variable ;  but,  in  general,  the  clovers  are 

rSe  ha'  's  now  neaily  all  ^'rcur'^d  in  the  rick,  and  that  in  the 

fineft 
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fineft  coodidoa  pofBbk»  •  liaviog  onljr  liad  two  (ktfwen  of  rain  t^iefr 
five  wedu,  which  fell  on  tfie  x  xth  and  141^  infUntf  and  tho&  very 
ihort  and  partiftK  I n  confequence  of  the*  d^oiigbty  onr  paftinta^arfe.J^* 
&ring  much,  and  we  aie  at  prelent  threatened  with  fcarcity  xX  grafi  for 
flieep  and  cattle.  Thia  fills  ^  marketa  with  half  £td  beef  and  miAJ(o|k)tp 
andhas  occafioned  a  confideti|ble.decline  in  priciew  '  Beef  now  ia'wbrtli 
little  more  than  6d.  per  lib*  fiok,  exctpi  ^hct  h  very  fAt*  Mntton 
and  Iamb  6^d.  and  yd.  p«  lib.  fink.  Our  turnips  are  9lfi>  faffierhig 
for  want  of  raiH«  the  later  fown .  ones  particulariy.  There  was  mt^b 
land  that  could  not  be  got  in  condition  on  account  of  the  exceflive  rains 
in  May;  this  was  to  dean,  when  the  dry- weather  commenced  in  June^ 
and  being  to  often  turned  over  in  the  little  interval  hefore  ibwiBg,  the 
mould  became  fo  dry,  that  much  of  the  feed  did  not  vegdtate ;  and 
where  it  did  vegeute,  the  plants  are  fo  weak,  that  they  aie-dying  for 
want  of  moifture.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  land  was  clean  befeitr 
the  rains,  and  the  feed  put  in  the  ground  with  defpatch  after  plbttgh* 
ing^  before  moifture  was  evaporated,  ^a  moft  ef&ntial  point'  in  the  cul» 
tivation  of  turnips),  both  drilled  and  broadcaft  are  looking  well,  being 
at  this- time  in  a  forward  ftate  of  hoeing,  and  apparently  free  from  eve- 
ry dtfeafe.  Our  grain  crops  are  variable,  according  to  foil.  The  wheat 
in  general  appears  good  throughout  the  county,  and  may  be  cftimated 
at  prefent  above  an  average  crop.  Barley  alfo  pretty  good.  Beans 
promifed  well  a  fortnight  ago,  having  got  a  -tolenible  length,  and  full 
of  bloom  ;  but  the  drought  has  in  many  places  brought  on  the  hlack  fly» 
and  the  upper  blofibm  is  falling  off  in  many  iiiftances,  before  any  pod  is 
formed,  which  will  materially  lefTen  the  produce.  Oats  are  a  very  fail- 
ing crop  ;  indeed  I  never  iaw  them  at  this  feafon  fo  unpromifing.  The 
ftrong  clay  foils  are  fo  baked^  that  they  cannot  fhoot  \  even  upon 
the'beft  dry  land,  in  the  fineft  tilih,  they  are  very  ordinary.  I  believe 
this  is  the  cafe  over  the  Weft  Riding,  great  part  of  which  I  !iave  feen. 
Oats  are  getting  up  in  price,  alfo  very  fine  w!ieat ;  Aale  and  ordi- 
nary famples  are  fcarcely  faleable.  Fitio  wheat  ixs.  per  bufbel.  Other 
forts  firom-  8s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d.  per  do.  Oats  ^s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d.  per  do. 
Barley,  none  at  market.  Bea'.i$  58.  3d.  to  6v.  per  do.  Our  wool  mar* 
kets  arc  very  heavy.  Carfe  long  wool  10  per  cent,  lower  than  laft 
year ;  very  fine  maintains  its  price.  But  in  confequence  of  the  alarm- 
ing appearance  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  trade  is  uncommonly  Hull, 
and  the  people  arc  much  out  of  fpirits,  dreading  the  impending  danc^er. 

*  '[  he  fat  cattle  market  to-day  at  Wakefield  was  much  overftocked,  in 
confequence  of  the  drought ;  and  a  furtlier  redut^tion  in  prioe  has  ta&en 
place.  Some  half-fed  beafts  fold  at  little  more  than  68.  per  ftoue  of 
14  lib.-fuik  offal.  ' 

NorfJk  ^larterly  Report. 

*  Thb  favere  ftorms  of  wind>  with  the  cold  rains  in  the  nH>nths 
of  May  and  June,  a-)d  the  lonj;  and  piercing  drought  which  fucceed- 
«d,  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  fpnn^  crops;  and  the  (hock 
tl)en  fuftained  has  never  bctifn  recovered,  the  light  fandy  and  gravelly 

foils 
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foils  fufiering  equally-  with  the  flrong  clays*  On  the  former  the  plant 
died*  or  remained  pale  and  fickly  after  its  firft  promifing  appearance  ; 
and  on  fome  of  the  very  light  foHs,  the  barley,  I  fear,  even  now,  hat 
fcarcely  attained  Tufficient  vigour  to  (hoot  the  car  clear  of  the  ftem,  or, 
to  ufe  a  provincial  phrafe,  I  am  afraid  it  will  *  flick  in  the  hofe. '  On 
the  ftrong  lands,  a  confiderablc  portion  of  the  feed,  though  it  vegetated, 
yet  not  being  able  to  pierce  the  hard  cruft  which  the  drought  had  fonn- 
ed  on  the  ^rface,  yoiied  in  the  ground ;  and,  in  feveral  inflaiiceSf  the 
crop  was  fown  a  fecond  time. 

Warm  weather,  and  fome  (bowers,  however,  Tately  fallen,  have  cer- 
tainly produced  a  favourable  effefl  on  the  general  appearance  of  fpriiig 
com  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  average  it  at  about  two  tliirds  of  a  crop. 
Wheat  win  probably  completely  gratify  the  faoguine  hopes  it  had  «- 
cited  during  the  winter  and  fpring  months.  It  appea-'*s  abundant  on  afl 
foils  and  fltuations, — uninjured,  at  prefent,  either  by  blight  or  mil- 
dew, and  probably  will  much  exceed  the  average  produce.  The  reap- 
ing-hook will  be  pretty  generally  employed  upon  it  in  the  couHe  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Peas,  white  and  grey,  prefent  a  moft  mifer- 
abb  figure.  In  many  fpots  they  arc  totally  dellroyed  ;  in  moft  iitua- 
ations  they  are  materially  ;  and  in  all,  at  leaft,  partially  injured  by  the 
loufe,  and  cannot  exceed  one  third  of  a  fair  crop.  They  may  be  cut 
even  earlier  than  the  wheat ;  barley  harveft  later. 

Turnips  have  fuffered  in  fome  few  inflances  from  the  fly,  cfpccbUy 
thofe  early  fown,  but  the  general  appearance  is  promifing.  Hay  is  plen- 
tiful, both  from  natural  and  artificial  gra(re8,  and  has  been  carried  to 
the  llack  in  high  prcfcrvation. 

In'iifpofition  pr  vented  my  attendance  at  Mr  Coke's  (heep-fbearing 
this  year ;  but  I  learn  that  numerous  parties  of  tlie  firft  order  of  agricul- 
tural amateurs  were  prefent ;  and  it  ii  almofl  netrdltffs  to  add,  were  re- 
ceived witli  the  ufual  polite  and  friendly  hofpitality  and  attention.  LfCi- 
ceflcr  tups  were  fold  cheap,  and  the  South  Down  let  at  reduced  prices, 
compared  with  former  year?.  The  -ieriiio  is  now  the  rage.  Mr  Coke 
has  fold,  I  am  informed,  his  Meri  .o  wo(iI,  at  4s.  6d.  per  pound.  This, 
breed  of  (hecp,  or  at  leaft  a  crofs  with  it,  deferves  every  encouragement, 
both  on  felf-interefttd  and  on  patriotic  motives,  throughout  the  united 
kingdoms.  With  refpect  to  the  latter  cor.fidcration,  we  (hall  now  proba- 
bly be  excluded,  by  our  inveterate  enemy,  from  every  foreign  market  for 
hue  wool ;  and  unlcfs  we*  can  grow  a  fufficient  quantity  at  home,  our  ftaplc 
manufadure  ot  fnperfine  cloth  muft,  in  a  very  (hort  time,  be  nearly  an- 
lihihted,  to  the  prreat  prejudice  of  the  public,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
inany  thoufands  of  individuals.  With  regard  to  the  former, — felf-inte-. 
-"ft,  a  crofs  of  the  Merino  with  the  South  Down  or  Ryeland,  will  af- 
'» redly  pay  well — mofl  liberally — if  as  I  am  fully  perluaded  may  be 
•  cafe  under  judicious  manage 'iner.t,  the  form  of  the  South  Down  can 
j^  preferved  from  material  deterioration  ;  for  this  I  have  feen  already 
^'^'•tted,  in  a  very  eminent  '':■  nx'c,  though  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  by  a 
..  ^  'nt/»1li5r«n    '  irjKl'^ijr    ''''M-j^  ^'^ortr,  Efq.,  who  has  a  few  (heep 

of 
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of  this  crofi  with  the  South  Down, .  whicd  he  hred^  and  which  do 
not  dilgrace  in  form  the  pure  Downs,  and  from  one  of  which,  a  very; 
fmall  ewe,  he  cut  7  lib.  of  fine  wooL  Indeed,  feveral  of  thefe  ewet,  even 
of  the.firft  crofs,  are  approaching  very  near  perfe^ion  in  the  carca(e. 

One  only  of  the  implements  exhibited  at  Mr  Coke's  (how  was  deemed 
entitled  to  a  premium  (20I.),  and  this  rather  a  lingular  one,  *  A  FI7 
Catcher. '  It  is  drawn  by  a  labourer  over  turnips  infelled  by  the  fly. 
The  motion  difturbs  the  infedt,  and  every  one  that  rifes  is  inevitably 
caught*  One  nun  will  go  over  ten  acres  in  a  day.  I  did  not  fee,  ^nd 
therefore  cannot  explain  the  performance  \  but  Ihould  it  be  found  to 
fucceed,  on  repeated  trials,  no  doubt  its  form,  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  and  the  method  of  ufing  it,  will  in  due  time  be  laid  .before 
the  public.  The  judges  were  convinced  of  its  utih'ty,  andj^  in  conie-, 
quence,  awarded  the  premium.  The  gentleman  who  obtained  the  pre* 
mium  for  this  invention  has  iince  produced  another,  o^  a  (UU  more 
eccentric  appellation,  *  A  Loufe  Catcher ; '  by  which,  we  are  told* 
peas  may  be  cleared  of  that  deftruAive  vermin  at  sm  expenfe  of  only 
4s.  6d.  per  acre.  Here  I  wifh  fome  of  your  readers  may  not  exclaimj| 
*  Credat  Judzus, '  tec.  What  pity  this  ingenious  machine  did  not 
make  its  appearance  fome  weeks  earlier,  and  fave  from  de(lru£lion  fo 
many  quarters  of  that  moft  valuable  pulfe  which  it  promifes  in  future 

to  proted  ! July  23. 

Northumbfrland  $luarterly  Rtfort, 

In  the  two  firft  weeks  in  May  there  was  fcarcely  a  fair  day ;  the 
third  week  moftly  fair  and  hot;  on  the  a5th  a  mod  violent  thunder  Horm  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  month  cold,  frofty,  the  hills  being  deeply 
covered  with  fnow.  In  the  two  firft  weeks  of  June  there  was  alfo 
much  wetnefs;  fince  which,  little  or  no  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  drought  la 
beginning  to  be  feverely  felt* 

The  confequences  of  the  above  weather  were  inimical  to  the  Ulows  ; 
even  the  dry  lands  could  not  be  got  properly  cleaned  ;  and  upon  the  wet 
foils  every  attempt  at  ploughing  only  made  matters  woife.  The  dry  foils, 
from  the  abundance  of  wet,  were  in  the  moft  favourable  date  for  receiv* 
in  the  turnip  feed,  which  vegetated  immediately ;  and  upon  all  fuch  foils 
the  plants  are  looking  very  healthy  and  proniifing  ;  but  upon  adlicHve 
loams  that  were  longer  of  getting  ready,  a  great  deal  of  the  iced,  from  the 
doddyftate  of  the  lands  and  dry  weather,  has  not  yqt  vegetated;  and  up* 
on  all  fuch  land  turnips  will  be  an  indiflfereat  crop. 

The  fame  caufe  that  was  fo  favourable  to  the  turnips  upon  dry.  foils, 
has  been  equally  £ivourable  to  the  hay  and  corn  cropsi ;  but  upon  day 
foils,  and  moift  thin  loams,  the  cSe£i  has  .^en  the  contrary :  upoa 
fuch,  the  crops  of  every  fort  of  grain  are  looking  .thin,  and  the  bar- 
vcft  has  an  appearance  of  being  late,  ^ay  upon  old  grafi^  laod^  ia 
tcry  abundant ;  but  the  clover  crops  appear  deficient  from  a  want  of 

enti,  which  were  probably  deftroyed  by  the  froftp.     Tbc.ooro  marketa 
k  been  latdy  upon  the  advance.    From  the  fmall  quantities  in  the 
ttaok  yards,  and  appearance  of  a  Ute  harvefl,  there  is  a  probability  of 

their 
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their  ftiU  being  higher.  At  to  fiocki  markets  hate  been  reguhrlj  de« 
cUniDgy  for  fome  time  paft.  Long-wooUed  hogs  were  fold  id  Mvf 
to  per  cent,  lower  than  lad  year  ;  and  at  Yetholm  fair  iambt  were  firodi 
20  to  30  per  cent,  lower  than  the  year  before.  Wool  is  alfo  m  trifle 
lower  ;  tiz.  (hort  wool  lu  6d«  per  lib.,  and  long  wool  iid.  and  li|d. ; 
which  is  i^d.  or  2d.  per  lib.  lower  than  Uft  year,  and  abont  td.  lower 
than  in  1805.     Fat  ftock  much  the  fame  as  laft  quarter.^^>-^ii$  15. 

L'tncolnjklre  ^arterly  Report. 
The  fen  crops  fuffcred  fevercly  by  the  heavy  rains  of  May»  not  oal/ 
in  this  county  but  in  feveral  of  the  adjoining  ones,  whereby  feferal  fiddl 
of  wheat  were  nearly  deftroyed.  Many  corn  fields  were  fown  twice 
this  feafon  ;  confequently,  the  crops  of  this  diftrift  muft  be  reported  i|S 
of  an  inferior  defcription.  Latterly,  the  drought  has  done  great  injury 
to  the  fandy  foilf,  the  crops  being  thereby  ftunted  in  their  growtik 
Hay  has  been  finely  harvefted.  From  the  'difaftrous  ftate  of  a&irs  on 
the  Continent,  the  wool  trade  is  much  at  a  (land  ;  the  little  that  is  fold 
of  the  long  combing  kind  only  bringring  from  25s.  to  25s.  per  todd  of 
28  lib.  avoirdupois.— -2 6/Z>  yuly. 

Letter  from  the  Eqft  RiSng  of  Tori,  I'jth  Jafy. 
*  At  the  time  I  wrote  you  laft»  the  weather  changed  from  dry  to  wct» 
which  continued  through  the  month  of  May  and  firft  week  of  Jonei 
when  it  changed  to  dry,  and  has  continued  fo  ever  fince*  a  few  flight 
partial  fliowera  excepted.  There  are  now  fome  appearance  of  more^  but 
the  ground  is  fo  much  hardened,  -that  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  rain  to 
wet  it.  Failures  are  very  bare,  and  much  burnt.  The  crops  of  hay  are 
light  upon  natural  meadows,  but  heavy  upon  artificial  onei.  Wheat  il 
upon  the  whole  a  good  crop,  particularly  fo  upon  all  foils  that  have  been 
well  managed  ;  beans  are  a  middling  crop ;  oats  very  bad ;  barley  de- 
cent ;  and  flax  below  par ;  the  latter  article  was  eztenfively  fown,  con- 
frquently  the  breadth  of  oats  is  confiderably  reduced  thereby.  Pbta- 
tocB  were  planted  in  great  quantities  this  year  ;  they  are  late,  but  look 
well  where  not  too  early  planted.  Turnips  grGW  very  flowly  for  want  of 
rain,  but  are  not  much  deflroyed  by  the  dy  or  caterpillar.  Our  grain 
markets  have  been  very  (teady.  Wheat  is  now  felling  at  75s.  to  84s. ; 
Oats  26s.  to  34s.;  Beans  468.  to  ^0%,  per  quarter  of  eight  Winchcfter 
jufhch.  Fat  cattle  611.  6d*  to  'js.per  (lone  of  14  lib.  fink ;  flieep  6d. /vr 
lib.  fink.  Lean  cattle  and  (heep  have  but  little  fale,  and  at  a  rrano- 
t'on  in  price  of  10  to  15 ^r  cent,  in  the  laft  three  months.' 

Letter  from  fValeif  I'jtb  July* 
Ws  had  a  moft  favourable  fpring,  and  the  fowing  of  com  was  finiihed 
*a  good  time  ;  but  a  heavy  dafh  of  rain,  in  the  middle  of  May,  pitivcd 
^nrcmely  hurtful  to  the  oats  and  barley,  and  more  fo  as  it  was  followed 
,f  a  fevere  drought,  which  continued  till  lad  Tuefday  week  ;  on  whidi 
lay  we  had  a  fine  rain,  and  it  has  continued  fhowery  ever  fince.  A3^ 
hough  the  com  was,  to  all  appearance,  too  far  advanced  to  recoveri 
$  -napr-ng  whar"  ^  "bangc  there  i^  for  »hc  better.    ITie  wheat  haa  had 
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promifing  afpe^  throughout,  and  is  now  looking  well.  If  warm  weather 
continues  for  ten  days,  harvefl  may  then  be  general  in  the  Vale  of  Gla- 
morgan. The  barley,  on  the  gravelly  and  lijjrht  foils,  will  be  good.;  but 
on  the  days  it  has  failed  ;  oats  are  the  woril  crop,  being  both  ihurt  und 
thin,  and,  though  much  recovered  iince  the  rain,  will  be  little  more  than 
half  a  crop.  Peas  had  a  promifing  appearance  for  a  long  time,  but  ilopt 
at  once,  and  the  rains  came  too  late  for  them  ;  fome  are  cut,  and  the 
greatefl  part  will  be  harveiled  in  the  courfe  of  this  week.  Moil  of  tlie 
hay  has  been  got  up  in  fine  order,  and  the  crops  are  good  wliere  the 
knd  was  in  heart.  The  late  rains  have  been  favourable  to  the  turnips, 
which,  in  general,  are  looking  well ;  fome  of  them  are  lioed  and  others 
coming  on,  though  fome  fields  are  ftill  to  fow ;  the  breadth  of  turnip 
ground  increafes  in  this  part  every  year.  Potatoes  are  now  tluriviog, 
and  we  have  a  fair  crop  of  apples.  Wool  fells  well*  viz.  from  26^.  to 
36s.  per  (lone  of  21  pounds,  for  the  wool  in  the  Vale ;  but  the  wool  on 
the  hills  is  ilill  higher.  Sheep  fell  much  as  lait  year,  cither  fat  or  llorc 
fheep ;  lambs  are  dearer.  Cattle  have  a  dull  fale,  and  prices  are  at  leait 
fifteen  per  cent,  lower  than  lafl  year :  lean  flock  hangs  on  baud.  Butter 
i4d.  per  pound  ;  and  good  cheefe  of  this  year's  make,  as  high  as  9d. 
Com  is  dull,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  run  of  years,  prices  are  on  the 
decline  ;  a  circumftance  that  feldom  happens  here  before  harveit.  There 
is  but  little  ftock  on  hand  in  this  part ;  but  we  have  a  deal  of  both 
wheat  and  flour  from  England,  and  our  markets  have  burly  been  ^hit- 
ted.  There  is  a  great  complaint  for  want  of  a  market  fur  our  irou ; 
and,  the  chief  dependence  of  this  diflridt  beiug  on  the  iron  works,  were 
they  to  decline,  the  country  would  fufier  feverely. ' 

Letter  from  a  Gentlematt  in  Camierland,  ZTth  July. 

*  The  appearance  of  the  crops  is  much  improved  fiiice  the  late  rains. 
Wheat  pronoifes,  in  general,  to  be  good,  thougli  in  fome  parts  of 
the  county  it  is  thin,  narrow  in  the  blade,  and  Ihort  in  the  yc'4r.,  and  its 
height  in  the  fame  field  is  imequal.  Early  fown  barky  is  better  than 
was  expe£ied,  in  canfequeiice  of  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  : 
it  is  certainly  an  average  crop.  Oats  have,  on  dry  foils,  been  coiifidcr- 
ably  injured  by  the  drought,  and  the  potatoe  oats  is  affected  with  the 
fmut  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  drilled  crops,  which  are  not 
numerous,  promife  to  be  good,  particularly  tjie  oa^s  and  barley,  and 
part  of  the  wheat.  The  crops  of  clover  and  ryegrafs  are  gwjd  ; — near 
Carlifle  the  beft  they  had  for  fome  time*  The  meadows  arc  luxuriant, 
many  of  them  not  yet  cut.  Early  potatoes  have  fuffcrtd  Ci)iiridcraLly 
from  tlie  dry  rot.  Turnips  are  Imt  little  fown  in  this  county  \  they  are 
a  very  unequal  crop.  Wheat  9s.  3d.  per  builiel ;  barley  4s.  lod.  ;  oat^ 
4s. ;  beans  6s.  Fat  cattle,  7s.  per  Itoue  of  14  lib.  There  is  but  a 
flow  demand  for  lean  cattle. ' 

Letter  from  London^  2Ttb  July, 

*  With  regard  to  the  prefent  crops  of  grain,  tliat  of  wheat  i;  nn- 
4k)ubtedly  a  good  one  in  point  of  quantity  -,  aud  as  we  hear  very  f  \v 
oogiplAints  of  injur)*  by  mildew,  or  otherM'if'.'i  th-.';e  it  rej^foii  :j  look 
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for  the  quality  being  finey  providing  the  weather  is  fiTOiind)k-fer  hoot 
ing  it.  The  continuance  of  dry  weather  has  undoubtedly  done  confr 
derable  injury  to  fpring  corn  in  general.  As  to  peas»  indeed^  they  hate 
almoft  entirely  failed  ;  and  beans  appear  not  likely  to  be  more  than  two 
thirde  of  a  crop.  Barley  is  pretty  good  on  fome  of  the  rich  fine  lands  ; 
but  upon  all  the  hot  dry  foils  it  will  be  greatly  deficient  |  and  w€  think 
the  fame  may  be  (aid  of  oats.  Our  importations  of  the  latter  articb 
continue  fo  large,  that,  nntwithiUnding  the  great  demand,  prices  will 
probably  give  way.  The  wheat  market  has  di(appointed  the  general 
expedation  of  advance,  which,  although  it  cannot  be  very  well  ac- 
counted for,  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  been  owing  to  the  exceeding 
large  importations  of  American  flour.  The  fupply  of  frefh  wheat  far 
this  day's  market  was  not  very  confiderable  ;  but,  as  harveft  will  in  a 
few  days  commence  pretty  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropoh's,  fales  are  dull,  at>d  made  at  reduced  pnces. 

<  State  of  the  London  Markets^  July  27, 
Wheat,  Effcx         -         -         -        548.  to  62s.  to  741. 

Fine  White         -         .       80s. 

— Kent         .         •         -        83s. 

■  N^^-folk         -  -         548.  —  65s.    Fine  White  to  75^ 
-.  Berwick         -          -  558.  —  60s.    Fine  to  70s.    North- 

umberiand  to  75s* 

■  I.     ■■ .  French  and  Dntch  Red       50s.  —  58s. 

• Dantzick  and  Zealand  -     508.  —  688.  to  76s. 

Black  Wheat         -         -    538-  —  63s- 


Rye  ....  -  438.  —  458. 
Br^rley         -  -         -         •  359.  —  408, 

IW-ili         ....        603.  —  74B.    Fine  Norfolk  Boilers 
White  Peas         ...         708,  —  858.         tojios. 
Grt-y  ditto         -  -  •  368.  —  608. 

Pipjeon  Beans,  new  -  -  508.  —  5^8. 
Tick  ditto,  new  ...  44J.  —  488. 
Oats,  Long  Feed        -        -  228.  —  25s.  Short  Smalls  or  Fries. 

lands   27s.   to  298. 
Fine  308.  to  528. 
—  Polands         -         -         -        278.  —  318.     Fine  328.  to  34s. 

Potatoc        -        -         -        35"*  —  378.  6d.  (very  fearoe) 

T\\\t  Flour  delivered  to  the  bakers  65 s.  per  fack 
i^ip*  Flour  by  (hipping  -  58?. 

Old  Rape  Seed  2  il.  to  24^     New  24I.  to  26].  per  Iaf(. ' 

Torhjh'ire  ^nrterlj  Report. 
■  he.  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  promife  to  produce  as  well  as  ufual,  if 
lOL  jctter  :  yet  the  barleys  have  not  (hot  reprularly  into  ear,  on  account 
^f  the  great  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  weather,— of  courfc  cannot  be  ex- 
>c£ted  to  ripen  fo  evenly  as  might  be  defired.  The  wheats  in  the  dif- 
erent  climates  of  this  exienfive  county,  have  generally  had  as  favourable 
\  r<^?^'in  for  ih^'V  ^ni'^-^-n^  ar  *-rhaps  vv=^«  «»f  »r  kp'^^^Hi  fr^FCcIy  a  fhowb 
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cr  occarring  during  the  whole  period  •f  frudifieation»  to  obllraft  the 
complete  ripening  pf  the  grain.  This  obferTation  applies  alfo,  in  general, 
to  fuch  parts  of  the  midland  coanties  as  the  reporter  conld  fee  from  the 
road  on  his  return  from  London  a  few  days  finer.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Hertford,  2ec»  many  Belds  of  ^eat 
and  barky  will  be  ready  for  reaping  this  week ;  and,  in  one  field  of  wheats 
the  (ickle  had  bei^an  its  work  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  inflaift. 

The  oats  have  had  too  much  drought ;  and  the  beans  and  peas,  from 
the  extreme  heat,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  black  lice,  &c.  have  fuSered 
materially  ;  yet  many  good  looking  crops  of  the  latter  are  to  be  foand. 

Rape  and  flax  are  fhort  in  (lem,  and  not  over  abundant  in  feed.  Po« 
tatoes  are  good  and  abundant.  Of  apples,  a  plentiful  fupply  will  dot 
be  wanting. 

The  crops  of  hay  and  clover  have  been  fuller  than  ufual ;  and,  for  the 
earlier  cutting, it  hasbecn  one  of  the  bed  curing  fcafon*  ever  heard  of.  Some 
meadows  are  ftill  uncut  in  the  later  diftrifls.  The  turnips  pro(nife  to 
plant  tolerably  well :  fome  fields  have  been  hoed  once  over ;'  but  that 
f>peration  is  not  in  a  very  advanced  ftate.  The  fummev  fallows  have 
biftn  neglected  from  the  prefTurc  of  turnip  work,  occaiioncd  by  the 
heavy  rains  in  the  firft  and  fecond  week  of  June. 

The  price  of  grain  is  at  prefent  rifing  ;  and,  from  the  afpefi  of  af- 
fairs on  the  Continent,  nothing  thence  can  be  looked  for  to  efFeft  the 
contrary.  Whether  it  may  continue  to  rife,  with  the  expefted  impor- 
tations from  America,  a  little  time  will  (how :  the  probability  is,  that 
no  adequate  fupply  from  that  part  of  the  world  can  by  any  means  meet 
our  known  deficiency.  The  beft  Wheat  is  about  lis.;  Oats,  5s.  ; 
Beans,  6s.  6d.  ;  and  Rye  7s.  6d.  per  bufhel  of  Winchefler. 

Fat  and  lean  cattle  and  flieep  are  low ;  Pigs  fomewhat  higher ;  Beef, 
Mutton,  Veal  and  Lamb  at  yd.  per  lib.  ;  Butter  at  is. 

Wool  is  declining  in  value,  except  fome  of  the  finer  forts  for  clothing. 
The  wools  of  Lincohiihire  are  faid  to  have  fuffered  a  depreifion  of  near 
30  ptr  cent,  from  laft  year's  price.— J'w/y  28. 


Postscript  to  Scotish  Intellictekce. 

Letter  from  Haddington^  i  itb  Augup. 

*  Thi  harveft  will  be  much  earlier  than  looked  for,  and  has  already 
commenced  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  county,  where  feveral  fields  of 
barley  are  cut  down.  Generally  fpeaking,  it  will  be  two  weeks  before 
clofe  harveft  can  be  expe<^ed,  even  if  the  weather  continues  good ;  though, 
under  prefent  circum (lances,  there  is  every  reafon  to  hope  that  the  win* 
ter  wheats  will,  in  that  period,  be  ready  for  the  fickle.  Markets  are  ra- 
ther on  the  fall,  though  the  current  crop  does  not,  by  any  means,  famiik 
a  profpe^  of  a  return  equal  to  the  ordinary  averages.  Wheat  and  bar- 
ley, though  not  of  great  bulk,  promife  to  be  of  excellent  quality ;  but 
ottiy  from  tlie  drought,  are  viewed  in  a  different  lights  being  not  only 
ffeficieiie  in  bulk,  but  imperfedtly  filled.  ' 

HOTICSS 
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Two  effays,  viz.  on  the  Conftru^on  of  Cart  Wheels ^  and  m  the  Mam 
nagement  of  Live  Stocky  originally  prefented  in  this  Magazine^  liavin^r 
recently  appeared  in  a  London  weekly  publication,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  fourcc  whence  they  were  borrow ed,  we  are  induced  to  ftate, 
that  no  obje6iion  can  arife  on  our  fide  when  other  editors  are  pleafed  to 
make  ufe  of  our  articles,  provided  the  loan  is  fairly  acknowledged.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  viewed  as  handfome  condud  to  borrow  fuch  ar- 
ticles, even  when  decked  out  with  the  additional  words,  <  For  the 
Farmer's  Journal.  ' 

We  will  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  a  communication  from  *  Our 
Conflant  Reader '  on  the  fubje6i  mentioned.  His  other  favours  will  be 
duly  attended  to  ;  and  in  mean  time  he  will  be  pleafed  to  accept  of  our 
rcfpe6iful  acknowledgments. 

llie  N'aluable  aid  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  Bart,  will  never  be  negled* 
ed  ;  and  we  requeft  permiflion  to  return  our  iincere  thanks  for  the  in« 
terefting  hints  as  to  the  Aleans  of  Preventing  the  Depopulation  of  the  High* 
iands^  lately  tranfmitted.  The  earlieft  opportunity  will  be  taken  of  fub- 
mitting  thefe  hints,  and  the  papers  on  Caithnefs  hufbandry,  to  public 
coniideration. 

The  Recipe  for  lilling  Rats  and  Mice  being  of  importance,  we  lament 
that  it  readied  us  too  late  for  infertion  in  this  Number.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  many  infaUihle  remedies  ag^inft  thefe  ver- 
min have  already  been  offered  to  the  public,  while  their  deftru£tion 
feems  as  diftant  as  ever. 

A  reply  to  the  Paper  in  No.  28,  on  the  evil  tendency  of  letting  land  ly 
the  higheft  offer ^  is  received.  We  are  not  quite  fure  that  our  refpeAable 
correfpondent  is  corre6l  in  all  his  do^krines,  as  perhaps  we  may  after- 
wards attempt  to  (how.     In  the  mean  time  he  (hall  have  a  fair  hearing. 

Dr  Keith's  Obfervations  on  the  Report  of  the  Gentlemen  appointed  to  in^ 
veftigate  the  comparative  qualities  of  Englijb  and  Scotch  barley  and  biggy 
for  the  purpofe  of  malting^  would  do  honour  to  any  publication,  becaufe 
'>*s  obfrr\-ations  are  fair,  candid  and  liberal,  and  difplay  an  intimate 
■knowledge  of  the  fubjeA  inveftigated.  It  was  beyond  our  power  to 
^vc  fuch  ar  tntnrpftliig  pan^r  a  place  in  this  Number ;  but,  without 
ail,  it  (]i^^*  Lw  p."*  .ii»»'  n  ou  ne>^  An  abftraA  of  Dr  Keith*s  argu- 
■lents  a"  ki^^  •'  .j^^u'mA  \\.  i>«'ri  *  3rs  Hope,  Coventry  and 
"^imfo,,   -^^vv  ^v  »     '•'!    ^    '^  ♦'•"  —  ..  w..  his  ^"-'""ents  on  this  ia> 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Turnip  Husbandry  s'^'^tuith  Figures  of  seme  Implements  used  in 
cultivating  that  Root.     By  the  Reverend  Mr  Campbell,  Kilcal* 
•    monell. 

Sir, 

"Derhaps  the  account  of  my  potatoe  husbandry,  given  in  the 
-*■  last  Number,  might  be  viewed  by  some  of  your  readers  as 
more  tedious  and  minute  than  necessary  ;  therefore,  in  detailing 
my  practice  in  cultivating  turnips,  care  shall  be  taken  to  avoid 
prolixity  in  every  respect.  No  doubt,  turnip  husbandry  is  better 
understood  in  many  other  counties  than  here  ;  still,  as  every  dis* 
trict  has  practices  which  may  be  useful  in  others,  I  hope  some- 
thing may  be  learned  from  the  following  details. 

The  preparatory  culture  for  turnip,  is  the  same  with  that  for 
potatoe,  though  strict  attention  is  necessarv  to  make  the  land  suffix 
ciently  fine,  by  repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings,  and  to  level 
it  by  cross-harrowing.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  by  means  of  a 
double  mouldboard  plough,  furrows  are  drawn  2i  feet  asunder  ; 
which,  after  having  the  dung  placed  in  them,  are  converted  into 
ridges  by  the  same  implement.  The  turnips  are  sown,  if  the 
weather  is  favourable,  about  the  10th  June.  If  sown  much 
60oner,  they  are  apt  to  run  to  seed,  and  not  to  keep  so  well 
through  winter.  If  sown  much  later,  a  weighty  crop  is  seldom 
obtained.  If  the  weather  become  suddenly  dry  after  the  seed 
is  sown,  the  farmer  need  not  be  discouraged,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  article  copied  from  my  Farm  Journal.  ''  Jun^ 
13th  1799. — ^The  day  being  cloudy,  with  smajl  rain^  sowed  field 
turnips.     Some  of  them  came  up  a  few  days  thereafter,  but  were 
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attacked  by  the  fly,  or  rather,  an  insect  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  which  destroyed    . 
most  of  them.     The  weather  continued  dry  to  the  25th,  when 
there  was  heavy  rain ;  and  in  a  few  davs  the  seed,  which  had 
lain  dormant,  began  to  vegetate.     On  tne  30th  a  great  number 
of  turnips  appeared,  and  many  seedlings  were  in  a  state  of  ve- 
getation under  the  surface.     As  this  is  seventeen  days  from  the 
time  of  their  being  sown,  it  shews  that  the  farmer  ought  to  wait 
a  considerable  time  before  he  is  at  the  trouble  of  re-sowing  a 
turnip  field  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  lost  by  the  drought. ' 
Immediately  before  sowing,  the  ridges  are  flattened  by  the 
row  harrow,  the  strake,  and  the  roller,  that  the  young  plants  may 
be  nearer  the  dung,  and,  consequently,  be  shorter  time  without 
sufliclent  nourishment  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  drought  and 
the  fly.     The  plants  which  come  up  most  vigorously  at  first,  arc 
the  best  in  all  their  after  stages ;  and  the  seed  sown  in  the  high 
top  of  a  ridge,  at  a  distance  from  the  dung,  will  not  vegetate  so 
soon,  nor  so  powerfully,  as  that  sown  in  ridges  which  have  been 
treated  in  the  manner  here  described.     The  roller  is  a  cylin- 
der  of  ash,  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  4f  feet  long,  so  as  to  al- 
low it  to  cover  two  ridges  at  a  time  without  danger  of  slipping 
ot7  either  of  tliem.     It  is  fixed  in  a  car  frame,  and  guided  by 
plough  handles,  to  prevent  more  of  its  length,  and  consequent 
weight,  from  being  on  one  row  than  on  another,  and  to  assist  in 
turning  it  at  the  ends  of  the  land.     The  rows  thus  smoothed 
and  levelled,  are  prepared  for  the  seed-barrow.     But,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  this  implement,  or  who 
have  it  not  of  a  proper  kind,  and  who  cultivate  turnips  upon  a 
small  scale,  I  shall  describe  the  method  which  I  have  generally 
practised.     The  seed   is  whitened  with  pounded  chalk,  that  it 
may  be  seen  whether  it  falls  regularly  in  a  small  track,  an  inch 
deep,   made  with  the  end  of  a  stick  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge, 
and  passed  through  one  hole  kept  open  in  the  grate  of  a  small 
coffee-pot,  which  is  shaken  over  the  ridge.     The  seed  will  run 
more  equally,  by  putting  only  a  small  quantity  into  the  dish  at 
a  time  ;  and  the  sower  will,  by  practice,  acquire  the  habit  of 
walking  at  such  a  pnce,  and  managing  his  hand  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  sow  about  t\v.>  lib.  to  an  acre,  which  he  will  do  in  less  than  two 
hours.    Tlie  lid  of  th«j  disli  is  sccurcil  from  opening  by  a  bit  of  flan- 
iiel  of  larger  dimensions  than  its  mouth,  and  pressing  the^lid  upon 
X.     These  may  seem  trivial  remarks  ;  they  will,  however,  be  the    " 
neans  of  preventing  serious  nccidcnts,  in  country  situations  re- 
.note  from  the  seed  shop.     Sowing  thick,  is  an  additional  security 
against  failure  in  the  cmp,  and  weeds  will  not  so  easily  hurt  it^ 
Advantages,  compared  with  which,  any  saving  of  expense  by  thin*  < 
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sowing  IS  no  object.  The  seed  is  corered  by  passing  the  roller 
over  the  ridges,  which  will  shut  up  the  small  track  in  which  the 
seed  was  deposited.  The  roller  is  not  used  for  this  last  purpose 
during  rain,  nor  when  the  soil  is  so  wet  as  to  adhere  to  it,  but 
employed  only  when  the  ground  is  dry.  If  the  rain  continues 
for  some  days,  until  the  seed  begins  to  vegetate,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  rolling,  nor  is  the  omission  followed  by  any  bad 
consequence,  as  the  seed  will  vegetate  equally  well  without  be- 
ing covered,  in  such  a  state  of  weather  as  precludes  the  use  of 
the  roller  after  sowing. 

When  turnips  are  beginning  to  peep  through  the  surface^ 
and  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  they  are  carefully  Watched  and 
defended  from  sparrows  and  other  small  birds.  When  the  plants 
are  about  an  inch  long,  the  paring  hoe  plough  goes  round  every 
ridge,  so  as  to  leave  the  middle  of  it  occupied  by  the  turnips,  a- 
bout  three  or  four  inches  broad.  The  hand  hoe  is  then  employ-*" 
ed  to  thin  them,  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  12  inches  asunder^ 
reckoned  from  centre  to  centre* 

The  culture  of  roota  baga,  is  the  same  with  that  of  common 
turnips,  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  are  thinned  sd 
as  to  stand  only  six  inches  asunder  in  the  row,  because  they  do 
not  grow  to  so  large  a  size.  For  this  disttmce,  narrower  hand 
hoes  must  be  employed  than  are  necessary  for  common  turnips. 

In  about  eight  days  after  the  earth  is  removed  from  the  sides  of 
the  turnip  rows  by  the  paring  hoe  plough,  which  will  give  time 
for  the  weeds  covered  by  the  plough  to  rot,  and  the  thinnings 
from  the  turnips  to  wither  in  tlie  intervals  ;  the  earth  in  the  inter-* 
vals  is  pulverized  and  kept  clean  by  the  hoop,  or  (where  it  is  apt 
to  choke)  by  the  pulverizer  and  paring  hoe  plough,  as  direct- 
ed in  the  management  of  potatoes. 

When  the  plants  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  the  double 
mouldboard  is  twice  drawn  in  the  intervals,  regulating  its  depth 
and  width  according  to  circumstances.  The  hand  hoe  follows^ 
to  supply  any  omissions  of  the  double  mouldboard ;  not  Ro  much 
with  a  view  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  turnips,  (which  perhaps  is 
not  necessary),  as  to  destroy  all  the  weeds,  against  which  un- 
remitting warfare  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  horse  and  hand  hoes^ 
until  the  turnips  are  sole  masters  of  the  field.  If  a  second  earth- 
ing up  is  required,  it  will  be  more  effectually  performed  by  intro- 
ducing the  hoop  or  the  pulverizer  before  the  double  mouldboard. 
Any  weeds  which  appear  in  the  rows  after  they  ha\e  closed  upon 
one  another,  are  pulled  away  by  the  hand. 

In  1808,  part  of  my  turnips  was  earthed  up  by  the  double  mould- 
board  I  and  another  part  was  cleaned,  and  the  intervals  filled  up^ 
by  the  pulverizer  and  hoop.     I  could  not  perceive  any  difference 
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ill  the  goodness  of  tlie  crop.  The  natural  tcixlency  of  tur- 
nip, is  to  have  the  upper  part  of  its  bulbous  root  above  the  sur- 
face ;  and  as  this  part  is  not  provided  with  feeders,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  raising  up  the  earth  is  not  necessary  to  promote 
its  growth.  Where  the  intervals  are  filled  by  me  hoop,  the 
land  can  be  more  easily  ploughed  for  the  subsequent  crop, 
and  the  turnips  can  with  less  difficulty  be  taken  up  at  the 
beginning  of  frost.  On  the  other  hand,  raising  up  the  earth 
with  the  double  niouldboard,  preserves  the  roots  in  some  degree 
from  frost,  and  there  is  less  grass  and  fewer  weeds  to  be  seen 
in  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  after  the  crop  is  removed.  Upon 
balancing  those  different  circumstances,  the  farmer  will  judee 
whether  he  ought  to  finish  the  turnip  culture  by  the  hoop,  or  by 
the  double  niouldboard  \  or  whether  he  ougnt  not  to  us6  both, 
and  finish  with  the  hoop. 

Tlie  following  is  a  description  of  the  Screw  Muzzle,  or  Plough 
Regulator,  invented  by  me ;  with  an  account  of  the  advantages  it 
possesses  over  those  of  a  different  form. 

The  cramp,  Fig.  1,  is  a  plate  of  iron,  half  an  Inch  thick,  ex* 
cept  at  the  place  of  the  screw  10,  where  it  is  one  inch  thick. 
Jt  is  \\  inches  long  before  it  is  folded,  and  2-^  inches  broad.  10 
is  a  bolt  hole  To-ths  of  an  inch  wide,  in  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
wliicli  is  to  be  screwed  after  tlie  plate  is  folded.  1  and  1  are  two 
openings  half  an  incli  wide,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  long ;  the 
outermost  sides  of  wliich  are  half  an  inch  from  the  edges  of  the 
plate,  botli  at  the  sides  and  ends.  The  plate  is  folded  at  6,  7  ; 
and  at  9,  8 ;  so  as  to  make  the  sides  2,  6",  7,  5,  and  9,  8,  4f  3, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  to  6*,  7,  8,  9-  Each 
of  the  three  sides  is  one  inch  and  a  half  broad. 

Fig.  2.  1,  2,  4,  5$,  is  another  view  of  the  cramp  above  de- 
scribed, but  reduced  to  a  scale  of  Vo-th  of  an  inch  to  one  inch. 

The  frame  9, 10,  Fig.  3,  is  an  iron  hoop  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  to  suit  the  widtli  of  the 
cramp.  The  sides  are  each  15  inches  long,  and  the  ends  1^  incn. 
This,  with  an  inch  allowed  for  joining  with  the  welding  heaty 
makes  the  whole  length,  before  it  is  folded,  33  inches. 

The  handle  8,  11,  Fig.  3,  is  2  J  inches  broad,  where  broadest, 
and  9  inches  long.     It  is  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  11,  wher^ 
it  is  joined  to  the  frame,  and  tapered  thin  towards  the  sides,  and 
^.owards  tlie  end  8,  at  which  last  place  it  has  a  hole  to  receive  31 
screw-bolt,  bv  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam.     It  is  further  con-' 
iiected  witli  the  beam  by  means  of  a  small  hoop,  which  is  of  vhSbL} 
vvidth  as  to  receive  the  point  of  the  beam  after  the  handle  is  pasSi^ 
ed  through  it.    The  hoop  is  about  2^-  inches  wide  by  3  long.        \ 
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The  stalk  17,  16,  Fig.  2,  is  half  an  inch  thick,  about  17  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half*broad,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  easily 
passed  through  the  openings' in  the  cranlp.  It  has  an  eye,  at  1 6,  an 
inch  in  diameter,  to  receive  the  rod  15, 14,  which,  after  being  pass- 
ed through  it,  is  hooked  into  the  eye  of  a  bolt  1 8,  fixed  by  a  screw^ 
nut  in  the  beam.  The  rod  is  24  inches  long.  It  is  not  made 
longer,  that  the  plough  may  have  more  clearance,  and  be  less  in 
danger  of  being  choked.  It  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
less  than  the  diameter  of  tlie  hole  through  which  it  passes.  If  made 
to  fit  exactly,  the  shifting  of  tlie  depth  and  land  by  the  other  parts 
of  the  muzzle  would  not  be  so  easy.  It  has  an  eye  at  1 5,  to  receive 
the  hook  of  the  swingle  tree  or  draught  chain.  The  eye  may  be 
2  inches  in  diameter.  The  stalk  17,  16,  is  curved  as  in  the  fi- 
gure, to  suit  the  circular  motion  of  the  rod  moved  from  14  as  its 
centre.  The  frame  9,  10,  has  a  similar , curve  to  suit  tlie  lateral 
motion  of  the  rod  when  changing  the  land.  The  cramp  1 ,  2,  4, 
3,  Fig.  1,  embraces  the  side  9,  10,  of  the  frame  Fig.  3,  after 
which  the  stalk  17,  16,  Fig.  2,  is  passed  through  the  openings 
in  it,  {see  1,  1,  Fig.  1.),  and  is  fixed  at  any  place  required  by  the 
screw  pin  5.  The  screw  pin  being  turned  round  by  the  moveable 
key  8,  in  the  same  way  that  a  smith's  vice  is  closed  or  opened, 
forces  the  cramp  to  pull  back  the  stalk,  and  to  press  it  strongly 
against  the  side  9,  10,  of  the  frame  Fig.  3.  Unscrewing  the  pin 
a  little,  allows  the  stalk  to  be  moved  up  or  down ;  which  carrying 
the  rod  15, 14,  Fig.  2,  alongst  with  it,  changes  the  depth  of  the 
plough.  Tliis  likewise  allows  the  cramp  to  oe  moved  from  one 
side  to  the  otlier  of  the  frame  9,  10,  Fig.  3  ;  and  as  moving  the 
cramp  necessarily  moves  the  stalk  and  rod,  this  gives  to  the  plough 
different  degrees  of  land  ;  so  that  one  screw  pin  has  the  command 
of  all  the  changes  of  land  and  depth* 

Advantages  of  the  Screw  Mttzzie, 

\stj  It  is  Stronger,  having  less  strain  upon  it  than  other  muzzles 
have,  as  the  cattle  do  not  pull  from  it,  but  from  a  rod  which  passes 
through,  without  being  fixed  to  it.  One  muzzle  of  the  above  di- 
menwons  will  wear  out  twenty  ploughs  ;  although  the  beams  are 
less  strained  by  them  than  by  other  muzzles. 

2dk/y  The  changes  are  more  minute  upon  it.  Tlie  cramp  can 
be  moved  one  tenth  of  an  inch  laterally  to  change  the  land  ;  and 
the  stalk  one  tenth  of  an  inch  perpendicularly  to  change  the 
depth. 

Srf/y,  The  changes  can  be  made  more  expeditiously.  Ono 
screw  regulating  the  depth  and  land,  gives  it  a  great  advantage  in 
4hi6  respect,  as  it  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  both  require  tn 
be  altered  at  the  samp  time ;  and  this  can  be  done  more  cxpcdi- 
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tiously  by  the  screw  muzzle,  than  one  of  those  operations  by  other 
muzzles. 

4///i^,  From  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction,  the  length  of  ita 
stalk  rind  the  brcadch  of  its  frame  may  be  so  much  extended  as 
to  admit  of  its  giving  a  greater  range  of  variation  to  the  depth 
and  land  of  the  pJougli  tlian  what  can  be  given  by  other  muzzles^ 
without  straining  the  beam,  or  being  liable  to  be  twisted  itself  so 
much  as  they  art-,  if  made  large  enough  to  have  equal  power 
with  it ;  at  rhe  same  time,  in  those  circumstances,  it  looks 
handsomer,  and  is  a  greater  ornament  to  the  plough  than  any  of 
them  are.  The  frame  by  which  the  breadth  is  changed  in  this 
muzzle  is  15  inches  broad,  to  admit  of  the  plough  being  pulled 
by  two  horses,  and  yet  be  in  a  line  with  one  of  them  ;  as  in 
earthinjT  up  horse-hoed  crops,  cither  with  a  single  or  double 
mouidbo.ird-plough  in  very  stiff  or  hilly  land,  where  one  horse  is 
'not  oullicient  for  the  purpo<ie.  The  stalk,  by  which  the  depth  is 
regulated,  is  made  long,  to  make  tlie  ijame  plough  suit  all  the  dif- 
ferent kir;ds  of  soil,  and  the  different  lengths  of  the  plough  irons, 
occasioned  either  by  their  being  :iewly  made  or  mended,  or  by 
their  being  much  worn. 

Lasf/jy  Though  the  original  cost  of  this  muzzle  should  bs 
more  than  that  of  otlier  muzzles,  (and  it  is  not  more,  if  they 
are  made  so  as  to  command  equal  degrees  of  depth  and  land,  and 
be  equally  strong) ;  yet,  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  the  durabili« 
ty  and  other  advantages  ascribed  to  it,  cheapness  will  be  allowed 
to  be  added  to  the  rest  of  its  properties. 

The  length  of  the  stalk  is  cf  great  service  when  the  plough  is 
drawn  from  one  field  to  another ;  as,  by  setting  il  down  very 
low,  the  point  of  the  plough  can  be  more  easily  kept  from  dip* 
ping  into  the  ground,  or  striking  against  any  obstacle  in  its  way. 
Tliis  is  particularly  necessary  with  the  double  mouldboard  plough, 
as  it  is  more  liabl'^  to  injury  from  such  accidents.  A  plough  with 
this  muzzle,  by  which  the  point  of  the  beam  can  be  set  higher 
than  with  others,  and  with  an  erect  feather  attached  to  the  sock 
to  supply  tlie  place  of  a  coulter,  does  not  require  so  much  clear- 
ance before  tlie  sheatli,  and  may  therefore  have  a  beam  with  less 
curvature  than  other  ploughvS.  The  beam,  by  having  less  cur- 
vature, and  no  coulter  hole,  will  be  stronger,  and  may  be  made 
lighter  than  otlier  curved  beams  in  coultered  ploughs,  and  yet 
have  equal  strength. 

Alexr-  Campbell. 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

HintSi  regarding  the  best  Rotation  of  Crops  for  the  Countt/  of  Caith^ 
nesSi  snd  the  other  Northern  Districts  of  Scot/and.  Communicated 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  think  of  some  new  plan  of  culti- 
vation, or  rotation  of  crops,  in  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland. 
Beat,  formerly  the  great  source  of  profit,  will  no  longer  indem- 
nify the  farmer,  or  enable  him  to  pay  an  adequate  rent.  Wheat, 
being  of  sure  sale,  is  certainly  a  proper  article  to  try  ;  and  if 
sown  early  (on  which  the  whole  depends),  not  only  good  crops 
-may  be  produced,  but  also^gmin  of  excellent  quality.  In  order 
to  ascertain  how  far  wheat  would  answer,  the  following  rotations 
are  n:v;ommei;dcd,  by  an  intelligent  South-country  farmer,  to 
the  attention  of  tlK)se  who  may  wish  to  try  so  important  an  ex- 
periment, cither  on  light  or  strong  lands, 

1.  On  Light  Lands. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  fallow  is  absolutefy  essential  to 
clean  the  land^  and  that  five  furrows  would  be  necessary  the  first 
rot.ition.  Begin  to  plouj>h  early,  at  furthest  in  the  end  of  May, 
or  btrginning  of  June.  Lay  on  thirty  cubical  yards  of  good  dung 
per  Scotch  acre,  and  30  bolls,  or  120  English  bushels  of  Sunder- 
laT7(l  lime.  The  dui'.g  and  lime  to  be  laid  on  with  the  last  fur- 
row. Sow  as  early  in  September  as  possible.  Three  bushels  of 
seed  will  do  if  sow.,  early  ;  if  not,  more  will  be  necessary.  Both 
red  and  white  wheat  from  Essex  may  be  tried,  or  old  seed  from 
Scot!  vid,  but  always  of  the  veiy  best  quality.  In  April,  harrow 
the  whe.;t,  and  roll,  and  sow  gr*ss  seeds,  which  will  produce, 
next  yeir,  a  good  crop,  without  injuring  the  wheat.  The  rota- 
ti(\\,  ih;-n,  to  be  as  follows. 

Prop'jsed  Rotation  on  Ligitt  Lands, — Ist  year.  Fallow  ;  2d  year, 
Whv\»r,  produce,  prob:ibly  10  bolls  per  acre ;  3d  year,  Hay  ; 
4th  year,  Pasture;  5th  year,  Oats  ;  6th  year,  Turnips;  7th  year. 
Bear  ;  8th  year.  Hay  ;  9th  year.  Wheat,  on  one  farrow. 

2.  On  Strong  Lands. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  a  good  system  for  raising 
wheat  on  strong  hiTid  than  on  light,  at  least  in  a  northern  climate, 
where  be;»ns  are  a  hazardous  crcp.  A  tallow  with  five  furrows, 
is  absolutolv  necess.iry.  Begin  to  plough  er.rly  in  the  spring,  :;nd 
sow  the  wheat  i:i  x}\^  beginning  of  September.  A  greater  qu.m- 
tity  of  Hianure  will  be  necessary  for  this  kind  of  soil,  namely, 
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from  35  to  40  cubical  yards  of  dung,  and  150  bushels  of  lime. 
Grass  seeds  with  lime  are  hazardous  in  strong  lands.  Beans  wotdd 
be  the  best  second  crop,  if  not  bear  or  barley.  If  bear  is  sowQi 
take  one  furrow  immediately  after  harvest,  and  two  in  the  spring. 
With  the  bear,  sow  grass  seeds ;  and  after  one  year's  hay^  and 
one  year's  pasture,  break  up  with  oats,  ^d  continue  the  %oan/o 
rotation,  beginning  with  a  fallow. 

Proposed  Rotation — 1st  year.  Fallow  j  2d  year.  Wheat  j  SdyeiF, 
Beans,  or  Bear  and  Grass  Seeds  ^  4th  year^  Hay }  5th  year^  ras» 
ture  5  6th  year,  Oats  \  then  Fallow,  &c, 

[The  above  Hints  being  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  some 
intelligent  Farmers  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  the  following 
Observations  regarding  them  were  transmitted  to  Sir  JoBN 

Sinclair.] 

Communication  from  Mr  Archibald  Dudgeon  of  Arboll^  in  Ross^sJdre^ 
addressed  to  Dcnal4  MacLeod  Esq.  of  Geanies* 

Sir,  Arholly  IBth  M^  1807- 

I  BEG  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  observations  on  the 
'  Hints  regarding  the  Culture  of  Wheat  in  Caithness,  *  which,  if 
you  judge  worthy  of  transmitting  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  they  arc 
9t  your  service. 

I  mo  J  Light  Land. — Ist,  The  cultI\'ation  of  wheat  on  light  Soils 
after  falkivy  is  regarded  as  hazardous.  To  speak  professionally,  it 
frequently  throws  out  in  the  spring,  or,  in  other  words,  a  number 
of  the  plants  die,  which  generally  renders  the  crop  a  poor  one.  ^db^y 
Where  land  has  got  a  full  dose  of  lime,  and  wheat  the  first  crop 
that  is  sown  thereafter,  (unless  the  season  is  uncommonly  fine), 
the  lime  militates  seriously  against  the  quality.  The  operation  of 
the  lime  on  the  soil  protracts  the  period  of  ripening,  at  first  \  and 
iilthough  the  quantity  of  dung  to  be  administered  would  be  very 
beneficial  in  counteracting  this,  still  it  appears  to  me  adviseable 
to  give  potatoe  oats  the  preference,  the  first  round.  Were  the 
foregoing  two  objections  obviated,  the  preparation  in  other  te? 
specfs  is  excellent.  Provided  it  is  meant  that  the  ploughings 
tor  the  fallow  are  to  be  preceded  by  a  ploughing  before  win- 
ter, (which  is  necessary  to  make  fallow  work  ki"dly  in  the  tBr 
iuing  summer),  and  that  harrowing  and  gathering  of  quickens  is 

jTcfully  attended  to  betwixt  each  ploughing,  three  bushels  per  . 
•.  '•e  of  seed  is  plenty  on  rich  lands,  well  prepared  ;  but,  on  the  avi- 
•  ^e  of  '^'^'Is  -'ntl  preparation,  fouf  buslicls  will  be  mpre  eligible.   It 
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18  surely  well  judged  to  get  the  seed  from  England ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  alleged^  and  I  doubt  not  on  good  reason,  that  the  nor- 
thern counties  should  have  their  full  supply  of  seed  annually  from 
the  south.  In  place  of  what  is  laid  down,  I  would  substitute  the 
following 

Rotation  /or  Light  Land. — First  Round  :  1.  Fallow ;  2.  Potttoe 
Oats;  3.  Grass ;  4.  Grass ;  5.  Grass ;  6.  Wheat. — Second  Hound  i 
1 .  Turnips ;  9»  Potatoe  Oats  j  3.  Grass  ;  4.  Grass ;  5.  Gr^ss ;  6. 
Wheat. 

The  preparation  for  wheat,  after  the  three  year  old  grass : — 
To  be  ploughed  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber ;  well  harrowed ;  allowed  to  lye  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
then  seed-furrowed  across  the  first  ploughing. 

2doy  Strong  Land. — ^Wheat,  after  a  well  wrought  fallow  on 
strong  lands,  is  considered  as  a  sure  and  valuable  crop ;  while  tkt; 
remark,  as  to  the  sowing  of  ^eeds  on  such  soils  in  the  spring 
(unless  critically  attended  to),  holds  good  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
idea  of  beans  should  be  abandoned.  In  Ross-shire  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  raise  them  to  perfection ;  and  several  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  county  have  given  them  up.  Beans  require  a 
much  longer  season  to  ripen,  than  our  climate  in  the  north  fa- 
vours us  with.  On  good  dry-bottomed  lands,  they  will  do  ;  but, 
on  these,  turnips  will  be  found  a  more  advantageous  crop.  Beans 
being  excluded  entirely  from  our  husbandry,  is  not  a  serious  loss. 
I  would  propose  the  following 

Rotation  for  Strong  Land* — First  Round :  1.  Fallow ;  2.  Potatoe 
Oats  ;  3.  Grass  ;  4.  Grass;  5.  Wheat. — Second  Round  :  1.  Fal- 
low ;  2,  Wheat ;  3.  Grass ;  4.  Grass  ;  5.  Wheat. 

Potatoe  oats  succeeds  the  first  fallowing,  as  the  land  is  supposed 
to  be  newly  limed.  Grass  seeds  should  be  sown  with  wneat  as 
early  in  April  as  the  land  will  carry  horses  without  potching  ity 
taking  care  not  to  allow  it  to  become  hard  -and  dry  before  the 
seeds  are  sown.  It  is  having  the  business  executed  at  that  nice 
juncture,  betwixt  wet  and  dry,  which  insures  success.  Early 
sowing  in  Caithness  will  assuredly  be  advantageous, — as  soon  af- 
ter the  20th  of  September  as  possible.  The  quantity  of  dung  for 
both  soils  appear  to  me  greater  than  a  farm  can  furnish  at  the  be- 
jjinning,  and  greater  at  an  after  period  than  is  adviscable  to  apply 
at  one  time.  I  consider  from  20  to  25  CMbic  yards  sufficient  for  a|t 
acre  if  it  is  well  rotted  dung.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  proportion 
of  lime  appears  under  par.  In  place  of  what  is  recommended,  I 
should  suppose  from  160  to  180  bushels  of  lime  shells  ©n  th© 
Jtght  lands,  and  from  20p  to  240  ditto  on  the  strong  lands  neces- 

^"^'  r  ^r 
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General  Remarks, — While  the  reduced  value  of  bear  and  barley 
imperiously  requires  that  these  grains  be  expelled  from  the  list  of 
rent-paying  crops,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  expense  of  hua* 
bandry ;  and  further,  that  the  value  of  lands  be  made-  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progressive  advance  on  lands  in  the  south,  while 
these  call  for  a  new  system,  still  extensive  practice  shoiild  be  cau- 
tiously gone  into  (by  those  paying  rents)  till  experience  justifies 
their  projects.  Wheat  is  unquestionably  the  most  profitable  grain 
we  grow  ;  and  the  soil  of  Caithness,  in  general,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  suited  for  its  culture.  Although  the  rotations  I 
have  submitted  strikes  me  as  ^t>od,  I  have  not  the  presumption 
to  say  they  are  the  best  for  that  county.  The  gentlemen  and 
farmers  thereof  must  be  better  judges  than  a  strangei  ;  and  when 
they  are  about  to  iiitroduce  the  cultivation  of  a  description  of 
grain  which  promises  to  add  mucl^  to  the  opulence  of  their  coun- 
try, they  will  no  doubt,  by  well  conducted  experiments,  ascertain 
tlie  true  rules  on  which  they  shouUl  act.  I  remain,  Sir,  with  due 
respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Archd-  Dudgeon. 

To  Donald  MacLeod  Esq,  of  Geatiies, 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  George  Middleton  Esq,  Cromart^j  regards 
ifjg  tlie  best  Rotation  of  Crops  in  CaiihnesSy  dated  Cromarty^  2^th 
Mai/  1807.     Aildrcssed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet. 

I  know  so  little  of  the  soil  or  climate  of  Caithness,  that  I  can- 
not well  judge  of  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  there  ;  but  I  think 
your  climate  moist,  and  your  soil  mostly  incumbent  on  a  wet 
bottom.  I  would  not  advise,  therefore,  your  sowing  much  wheat 
till  after  three  or  four  years  experience,  as  it  may  not  ripen  well. 
In  some  seasons,  even  lierc,  it  will  not  come  to  perfection,  where 
the  situation  is  exposed.  I  have  one  farm,  three  miles  west 
from  this,  rather  high,  where  I  find  it  not  prudent  to  risk  much 
wheat,  though  the  soil  is  very  rich.  I  think  you  will  find  the  Pota- 
toe  or  Poliili  oats,  more  certain  pay,  after  fallow,  excepting  in  very 
good  soils  and  fr.voured  situations ;  for  inferior  wheats  are  very 
unsaleable. 

I  think  fallowing  absolutely  necessary  in  all  wet  bottoms,  whe- 
:her  the  soil  be  strong  or  light.  Turnips  may  be  considered 
as  a  fallow.  As  there  are  many  farms  where  no  dung  can  be 
^ot  but  its  ov/n  produce,  there  will  not  be  nigh  enougii  to  cover 
1  sufilcient  breadth  of  fallow,  at  the  nite  of  thirty  cubical  yards 
"ler  acre,  alon;;  with  lirre.  A  losa  quiintiry  of  dung,  thereforCj 
luis^  '^^*->n\  b^  t  *'H-     There  is  no  rule  to  be  invariably  followed 

regarding 
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regarding  the  number  of  nloughings  for  fallow,  as  much  depends 
on  the  climate  and  soil ;  out  you  should  plough  and  harrow  in 
the  driest  weather,  until  the  land  is  perfectly  clean.  The  ridges 
should  be  made  round,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  broad ; 
and  gathered  up,  at  least  twice,  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. If  wheat  is  to  be  tried,  it  should  be  sown  immediately ; 
for  on  early  sowing  all  depends.  Take  care  to  keep  off  all  the' 
surface  water  at  the  ends  of  your  field,  by  clearing  to  the  level, 
with  spades  where  necessary.  Where  you  intend  oats  after  your 
fallow,  gather  it  up  in  the  autumn,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  for 
wheat,  and  sow  on  that  furrow  in  spring,  without  further  plough- 
ing, harrowing  well,  or  scarifying  the  surface  before  sowing. 
Oats  are  found  to  grow  well  by  following  this  plan.  You  may 
sow  grass  seeds  with  the  or.ts,  or  on  the  wheat  crop,  in  the 
middle  of  May,  and  harrow  it.  Sowing  oats  on  a  winter  furrow, 
is  a  Northumberland  practice  \  and  I  never  knew  it  fail  where  the 
land  is  clean. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  sow  oats,  if  the  fallow  has  not  been 
got  perfectly  clean,  plough  again  in  spring  before  vou  sow.  If 
you  try  Polish  oats,  sow  thick,  and  at  least  five  lirlots  per  Scotch 
acre. 

The  following  rotations  are  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

\st  rotattotu — On  soils  of  a  niiduling  quality,  whore  no  dung 
can  be  got  but  the  produce  of  the  farm. — 1st  yt\i  ,  Fallow;  2d 
year.  Wheat  or  Oats  ;  Sd  year,  Ifuy  or  Pasture  ;  4th  year.  Pas- 
ture ;  5th  year,  Pasture  ;  6th  year,  Oats  \  7th  year,  Turnips  or 
Fallow  ;  8th  year,  Oats  ;  9th  year.  Pasture ;  iOth  year,  Wheat  or 
Oats. 

2d  rotation. — On  the  best  soils,  where  more  cIupc:  can  be  got 
than  is  produced  on  the  farm. — 1st  year,  Fallow  ;  2d  year,  WHieat ; 
3d  year,  Barley  and  Grass  Seeds  ;  4rh  year.  Hay  or  Pasture  ;  5th 
year,  Wheat  or  Oats,  with  a  light  duncing. 

I  would  by  no  means  advise  beans,  for  they  will  not  ripen  here, 
except  on  favoured  spots,  and  in  good  seasons. 

The  probable  return  of  wheat  may  be  stated  at  from  seven  to 
eight  bolls  :  'of  Potatoe  oats,  eight  quarters.  Of  Polish  oats  on 
your  best  land,  after  fallow,  you  may  expect  ten  quarters  per 
Scotch  acre. 

I  have  found,  after  many  years  trial,  that  o?.ts  is  a  safer  crop 
than  bear  or  barley  after  turnips  ;  and  it  will  prv^bably  be  more  so 
in  your  climate  ;  and  oats  are  always  of  ready  sale  in  the  London 
market.  The  seed  you  sow,  of  Polish  or  Potatoe  oats,  should  aU 
yrays  be  changed  as  often  as  they  become  mixt  with  black  oats. 

TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Hints  respecting  the  Culture  of  Waste  Lands^  isfc» 

Sir, 

Agreeable  to  your  desire,  I  send  ypu  a  few  loose  hints  rela* 
tive  to  Agriculture,  which  perhaps  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

1 .  When  we  reflect  that,  in  every  age  and  nation,  men  of  the 
first  talents,  when  they  advanced  in  life,  chose  to  retire  into  the 
country  to  become  cultivators,  it  is  wonderful  that  any  thing  new, 
important  and  true,  should  remain  for  us,  in  these  latter  days, 
to  bring  forward  on  the  science.  Yet  true  it  is,  that  the  most 
powerful  argument  to  give  a  preference  to  the  cultivation  of  landy 
particularly  waste,  over  manufactures  and  commerce,  remains 
yet  to  be  laid  before  the  public.  When  a  man  begins  life  with- 
out a  fortune,  manufactures  or  commerce  will  enable  him  to  grt 
faster  forward  than  land  ;  because  his  skill  as  a  manufacturer  or 
merchant, — his  industry,  economy  and  prudence — will  induce  the 
yarn- merchant,  or  warehouseman,  to  trust  him  with  their  pro- 
perty to  a  considerable  amount.  Thus,  his  credit  is  also  pro- 
moted by  the  profit  attached  to  the  goods  of  the  seller,  whichy  if 
manufactured  with  taste  and  skill,  or  well  bought,  to  suit  the  ex- 
port market,  will  afford  a  profit  far  exceeding  any  culture  of 
land,  with  little  stock.  But  no  man  has  any  inducement  to  in- 
crease tlie  farmer's  profit ;  because,  taking  more  than  five  per 
cent,  is  usury,  by  tlie  existing  defective  laws ;  and  nothing  but 
money  will  aid  the  cultivator.  But  when  a  man  begins  with  a 
fortune,  or  after  he  has  acquired  it,  nothing  will  enable  him  to 
accumulate  with  so  much  rapidity  and  safety  as  the  cultivation  of 
waste  lands.  Suppose  him  possessed  of  10,000/.  Sterling.  Let 
him  feu  1 0,000  acres  abounding  with  lime  and  coal,— ^ay  at  2s.,  Ss., 
or  even  5s.  per  acre  j — it  is  not  long  since  enough  could  be  got 
at  and  under  those  prices.  If  he  improves  1000  tlctcs  per  annufUp 
the  men  and  money  necessary  for  that  purpose  are  not  great, 
compared  to  that  which  many  houses  in  Glasgow  employ  in  trade. 
If  the  product  pay  the  expense  of  the  improvement,  and  thereafter 
he  can  set  it  for  4:0s.  per  acre  to  farmers  who  can  keep  lands  in  or- 
der,— though  they  may  not  have  the  necessary  stock  to  put  wastes 
*n  condition, — he  will  have  cleared  .50,000/.  Sterling  in  one  year* 
Going  on  in  this  way,  great  part  of  the  expense  of  the  improve- 
ment is  thefeedlnghis  men  and  horses, — for  which  he  finds  a  market 
to  himself :  and  that  part  of  the  annual  product  (of  which  alone 
he  could  make  a  bad  debt)  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
luce, — though  he  Ins,  ;^t  sp.nio  time,  so  crcatly  increased  his  ca- 
r»'*al      On  ^hr  cib'»r  }]an«!,  if  a  man  of  10,000/.  stock  follow 

trade. 
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trade,  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  buy  with  cash;  by  which 
he  gets  a  profit  from  the  seller :  and  if  he  sells,  at  twelve  months 
credit,  his  10,000/.  for  12,000/.,  he  will  have  gained  1500/.  more 
than  his  interest ;  but,  by  thus  attempting  to  increase  his  income, 
he  not  only  risks  the  loss  of  that  by  bad  debts,  but  the  capital  it- 
self— as  thousands  have  done  before  him. 

2.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  some  knowledge  in  ma^ 
thematics  is  important  to  the  farmer,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
tie  the  horse  or  ox  to  the  plough  and  cart  with  advantage  to  those 
animals,  and  to  judge  if  these  instruments  are  properly  arranged 
for  their  desired  purposes.  It  is  also  allowed,  that  some  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  is  valuable  to  him  j — because,  by  it,  he  can 
construct  his  composts  in  the  best  manner,  and  use  his  manures 
to  the  best  purpose.  But  was  a  great  landholder,  possessing  from 
five  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annuniy  to  say  to  his  tenants — 
"  Gentlemen,  you  must  spend  six  months  in  town  to  study  tliose 
sciences  : "  those  at  least  who  have  advanced  in  life,  and  tnriven, 
would  smile  at  him.  Yet  surely  every  man  of  fortune  might  se- 
lect a  young  and  good  ploughman  from  the.  best  cultivated 
districts  of  Great  Britain ;  sensible,  good-tempered,  and  ho- 
nest •,  bind  him  for  a  term  of  years  j  send  him  for  six  months 
to  study  those  sciences :  after  which,  make  him  spend  his 
time  among  the  tenants ;  and  say,  **  Gentlemen,  this  is  the 
way  to  increase  your  quantity  of  manures  ;  this  the  way  to  in- 
crease their  powers  ;  and  this  the  way  to  use  them.  I  do  not 
wish  to  alarm  you  with  risk  or  expense ;  but  you  must  try  them 
on  a  small  scale  ;  else  I  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  compete  for  your 
farms  when  your  leases  are  out :  for  he  who  has  tried,  and  finds 
their  benefit,  can  aflx)rd  to  pay  a  rent,  and  get  a  fortune  to  him- 
self ;  which,  if  you  engage  for  one  half  of,  you  are  sure  to  be- 
come bankrupts.  "  I  know  of  no  mode  so  effectual  as  this 
to  furnish  Great  Britain  with  skilful  farmers.  Nor  is  this 
mode  a  mere  theory.  After  Sir  John  Sinclair  had  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  several  years,  he  desired 
me  to  send  him  a  man  who  knew  my  modes  and  theories,  to  exe- 
cute them  upon  his  own  estate.  I  selected  Mr  Alexander  Trot- 
ter, who  had  lived  with  me  four  years  as  a  ploughman,  and  who 
answers  the  description  which  I  have  given,  having  put  him 
to  study  mathematics,  chemistry,  8:c.  for  six  months,  before 
I  sent  him  to  Sir  John  ;  who,  when  he  had  employed  him  fifteen 
months,  wrote  me  he  wanted  words  to  express  the  obligation  ; 
for  he  considered  him  not  only  as  a  blessing  to  himself,  but  to 
the  county  of  Caitluiess  ; — that  he  was  the  best  grieve,  or  farming 
bailiffj  he  had  ever  seen.     Mr  Trotter,  by  this  short  education, 

has 
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has  been  enabled  to  demonstrate  to  Mr  Pitt  of  Staffbrdshiref 
that  his  wheel-plough,  which  he  was  going  to  send  to  Sir 
John,  was  not  an  instrument  of  any  value.  Sir  John,  who  has 
executed  nvany  works  of  merit,  if  he  had  done  nothing  more  than 
call  the  public  mind  to  contemplate  the  subject  of  Asriculturej 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  most  important  of  British  patriots* 
Nor  do  I  know  any  superior  to  him  ; — or  to  Mr  Watts,  for  his  im- 
provement of  the  steam-engine ;  Mr  A.  Smith  for  his  political 
economy  ;  Sir  R.  Arkwriglit  for  spinning ;  and  Mr  Wedgewood 
for  his  pottery  :  and  I  hope,  when  Mrs  Abraham  shall  nave  ta« 
ken  them  all  into  her  bosom,  their  grateful  country  will  not  fail 
to  erect  monuments  to  their  memories. 

3.  No  country  can  advance  to  that  state  of  wealth,  beauty  and 
fertlli;y,  to  which  the  industry  and  skill  of  man  can  bring  it, 
until  the  farmer  can  bo  rewarded  by  cultivating  for  the  infe- 
rior animals ; — .bocuuse,  whether  he  cultivates  potato,  cabbage, 
turnip,  carrot,  pr.rsiiip,  clover,  tare  or  pasture,  he  frequently  gets 
crops  more  valuable  than  grain  ;  while  his  ground  is  constantly 
advancing  in  cleanness  and  fertility,  and  he  is  greatly  increasing 
his  manures ;  more  especially  if  he  receives  the  urine  from  his 
stock  into  a  water-;  ijjht  place,  and  keep  it  till  it  putrefy;  after 
which,  pump  from  the  well  three  or  four  times  its  quantity  to 
mix  with  it, — because  putrefaction,  like  inoculation,  wants  but  a 
beginning ;  fling  the  putrid  water  into  his  dunghills  or  composts; 
and  as  he  will  soon  have  more  than  required  for  these  purposes, 
sprinkle  it  in  the  evening  on  his  pasture  fields  with  a  water  cart; 
and  soon  will  he  be  astonished  at  the  fertility  of  his  grounds, 
lie  v/ill  also  produce  more  grain,  by  thus  labouring  for  stocic, 
than  if  he  had  cultivated  cliijliy  for  grain.  Ground,  in  the  high- 
eiit  state  of  fertility,  r.houkl  have  the  seed  ploughed  in  the  neces- 
sary depth,  to  guard  ag.iiii.st  the  crop  lodging. — l^ct  two  men  with 
the  requisite  stock  pcvscvcre  for  ten  years,  each,  in  labouring 
1000  acres  of  waste,  having  the  command  of  lime.  Let  one  cul- 
tivate chiefly  for  grain;  r.s  fast  as  he  cleanses  and  fertilizes,  he 
exhausts  ami  fills  full  of  weeds.  The  other  for  cattle,  with  hift 
horsc-liocd  green  crops  ;-~;iS  ground  is  greatly  benefited  by  being 
kept  dry  ami  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  also  highly  ferti- 
/izcd  with  dung  and  lime  in  that  situation.  At  the  end  of  ten 
/ears,  I  wouKl  expect  the  tliousaiid  acres  thus  cultivated  for  sheep 
ind  oxen  to  be  worth  ten  times  tlie  price  of  the  other.  Great 
'5ritai!i  imports  cheese  and  butter,  boef  and  lean  cattle.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  state  rc?<julred  to  accomplish  the  most  fertile  and 
jeautiful  cultivation.  These  circumstances  form  also  a  crisis  in 
land  :  icsx  v»  hat  docs  it  signify  whctlier  the  farmer  drive,  the  pro- 
iwcr^  <)f  rho  ilairv,  ^^'  'n-*^^'-.  five  m'''*s,  or  fiftv,  to  a  market? 

If 
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If  these  crude  remarks  are  calculated  to  appear  in  your  publi- 
cation! they  are  at  your  service.     And  I  am,  &c. 

John  Mackenzie. 
Glasgow^  NovembiT  \st  1805. 

NOTE. 

Mr  Mackenzie  will  be  so  good  as  excuse  us  for  omitting  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  letter ;  because  it  relates  cliicfly  to  matters 
of  a  private  nature,  with  which  our  readers  are  not  interested. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  on  subjects  of  a  general 
nature.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Perthshire  Husbandry. 
Sir, 

As  a  comparative  view  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  rural 
affairs  in  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom,  seems  to  be  well 
relished  by  the  generality  of  your  readers,  I  have  ventured  to 
transmit  you  the  following  imperfect  sketch  for  Perthshire; 
which,  if  nothing  better  comes  from  this  quarter,  may  be  pub- 
lished, were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  subject  canvas- 
sed by  attracting  the  animadversions  of  abler  pens. 

The  county  of  Perth  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland. 
From  Solsgirth  on  the  south,  to  the  top  of  Scairsoch  on  the  north, 
is  not  less  than  forty-eight  miles ;  and  from  the  top  of  Ben-Loy 
near  Glenlochy,  to  Invergowry,  within  three  miles  of  Dundee,  is 
fifty-eight  in  a  straight  line.  These  are  the  extreme  points. 
The  main  body  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  two  parishes  of 
Culross  and  Tulliallan  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  lies  very  compact, 
and  is  not  less  than  forty-eight  miles  on  a  side,  when  reduced  to 
a  square. 

The  valued  rent  is  S39,818/.  Scots ;  the  real  rent  is  at  least  as 
many  pounds  in  sterling  money,  though  it  has  been  said  that 
it  does  not  exceed  the  half  of  that  sum.  But  this  is  certain, 
on  some  estates  near  the  county  town,  the  real  rent  is  up- 
wards of  twenty-four  times  the  amount  of  the  valued  rent. 
It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  that  so  extensive  a  track  of 
country  contains  a  great  diversity  of  soil ;  and  in  fact  that 
is  the  case,  "^fhe  Carse  of  Gowrie,  inferior  to  none  in  Scot- 
land, for  fertility,  consists  of  low  lying  alluvial  land  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  half,  at  least,  of  the  county,  is  mountain  or  moor, 
contributing  very  little  to  the  support  of  either  man  cr  beast 'j  a 
considerable  proportion  of  which  is  susceptible  of  small  improve- 
ttieil^t.  We  have  likewise  the  weeping  ferruginous  till,  and  the 
V*  '  hungry 
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kungry>  burning  gravel  \ — the  spungy  moss,  and  the  arid  sand  ^ 
the  deep  rich  loam,  especially  around  considerable  towns  and  tit 
lages,  and  the  warm,  kindly  thatchUy  or  stone-brash  land. 

The  climate  of  some  parts  of  Perthshire  differs  as  much  frona 
that  of  others  as  the  soil  does.  Snow  seldom  lies  in  the  Carse  j 
the  farmers  there  are  often  putting  their  beans  into  the  groundj 
whilst  sheep  in  the  hilly  districts  cannot  come  at  their  food  fol 
snow.  Nor  does  so  much  rain  fall  on  the  champaign  as  QC 
the  higher  lying  lands,  in  any  time  of  the  year.  Some  of  tfa 
Highland  vallies,  however,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  sunbeams  by  the  hills,  but  rather,  I  suppose^  to  tlu 
shelter  which  they  afford,  produce  the  earliest  crops  of  an] 
place  in  the  county.  For  instance,  the  first  harvest  that  we  heai 
of  is  frequently  in  the  flat  about  Weem,  near  the  east  end  oj 
Locb-Tay.  It  sometimes  rains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  shirej 
while  they  have  fair  weather  in  the  south-western ;  but  more  fir©' 
quentlv  the  case  is  reversed,  as  considerably  more  rain  falls  on  the 
west  than  east  side.  And,  in  winter,  few  of  the  snow  showen 
brought  by  a  north  wind  extend  beyond  the  south  skirts  of  the 
Highlands. 

This  difference  of  climate  necessarily  has  a  great  effect  upor 
vegetation,  though  much  of  that  influence  is  commonly  ascribed  tc 
soil. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  people,  that  the  climate  oi 
Scotland  has  become  much  less  genial  than  formerly;  and,  ir 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  they  argue  that  many  kinds  of  ve- 
getables have  grown  in  situations  where  they  cannot  now  ex« 
ist.  For  instance,  the  remains  of  forests  are  discovered  on  hills 
sea  shores,  and  under  mosses,  where  the  exposure  is  such  that : 
tree  will  not  now  thrive  s  and  ploughed  ridges  are  found  in  man] 
placee  so  elevated,  that  no  species  of  grain  presently  cultivatec 
will  ripen.  These  are  well  authenticated  facts.  But,  without  re 
curring  to  periods  so  remote,  most  old  people  assert,  that  in  theii 
youth  the  summer  season  was  perceptibly  warmer  \  in  particu* 
lar,  that,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  heat  was  commonly  so  intense 
that  farmers  were  obliged  to  plough  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  hav< 
tJie  work  over  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  But  it  is  very  question 
nble,  whetlier  the  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  weather,  or  tb 
constitution  of  their  bodies. 

The  soil  of  a  part  of  the  county  is  likewise  much  altered  fron 
its  natural  state  \  but  this  alteration  is  usually  for  the  better.  B] 
draining,  manuring,  weeding,  and  pulverization,  the  defects  of  |||j 
several  kinds  of  land  are  corrected,  and  they  are  rendered  muM 
kindly  for  producing  the  useful  plants.  .',; 

As  there  is  ^nr\\  \  ''-^iety  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  countj^ 
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necessarily  follows,  that  the  rate  of  rent  must  differ  considerably^ 
especially  as  the  most  fertile  land  lies  in  the  best  situations.  For 
inslancey  the  land  around  Perth,  though  intrinsically  valuable,  is 
rendered  more  so  by  the  supply  of  dung  which  \a  procured  from 
the  town,  and  by  the  market  which  it  affords  for  such  produce  as 
16  too  weighty  to  be  carried  to  a  distance,  vix.  clover,  turnips, 
potatoes,  straw,  &c.  On  this  account,  it  lets  at  7/«  to  8/.  an 
acre*  The  value  of  Carse  land  is  also  enhanced  by  its  situation 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Tay  and  Earn,  where  the  produce  may  be 
shipped  to  market,  and  lime  brought  by  water-carriage  to  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  even  the  most  distant  farm  of  the  district. 
Much  arable  land,  however,  is  let  at  and  below  twenty  shillings 
an  acre,  and  even  high  rented  at  that  rate  under  the  present  ma- 
nagement 'j  which,  by  more  frequent  green  cropping,  and  espe*- 
ciaUy  by  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry,  would  afford 
double  that  rent,  and  in  many  cas^  more«  But  there  is  a  great 
proportion  of  high  lying  heath,  and  steep  acclivities  in  the  county  ^ 
pn  part  of  which,  improvements  to  a  certain  extent  might  be 
effected,  by  paring  and  burning,  watering  or  planting  with  wood, 
though  altogether  incapable  of  melioration  by  the  ploughs  Such 
land  can  pay  but  a  trifle  of  rent/ 

It  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  gradual  depression  of  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver, — the  securing  to  the  farmer  a  monopoly  in  the 
home  market  for  his  grain,  at  a  higher  nomirial  rate  than  former- 
ly,— ^the  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  by  which 
he  can  draw  from  the  soil  a  greater  quantity  of  produce, — the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  by  which  some  parts  of  farm  labour  \9 
much  cheaper  performed, — and  the  adoption  of  more  economical 
modes  of  performing  other  parts,  all  tend  to  enable  him  to  pay  a 
higher  rent  than  his  predecessors^  Still,  however,  it  is  a  very  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  all  these  causes  combined,  are  inadequate  to 
effect  such  a  rise  as  has  of  late  taken  placci  It  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  high  price  which  grain  has  maintained  for 
several  years  in  the  north  of  Europe,,  and  by  a  greater  number 
of  people  possessing  capital  sufficient  for  stocking  a  farm  than 
formerly,  who  can  turn  to  no  other  employment.  But  what- 
ever the  present  rise  in  the  rent  of  land  may  be  owing  to,  it  has 
been  unexpected  and  surprising  even  to  landlords  themselves  ^ 
nor  is  it  possible  to  say  what  the  ratio  is  in  which  it  has  taken 
place ;  many  farms  being  doubled,  trebled,  and  even  quadrupled 
in  rent,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  One  farm,  which  lately 
was  rented  at  twenty-three  shillings  an  acre,  by  an  industrious 
.tenant,  who  yet  made  no  money  by  it,  was  lately  let  at  five 
pounds  fifteen  shillings,  being  exactly  the  former  rent  quintupled, 
wsides  the  tax  on  property,  horses,  &c» ;  and  within  these  few 
TOL.  yiii.  NO.  32.  G  g  months^ 
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months^  a  number  of  farms  on  an  estate  near  Perth,  were  let  at 
even  a  greater  advance.-  On  every  such  occasion,  there  is  a  nu- 
merous competition,  which  is  very  different  from  the  state  of 
matters  fifty  years  ago.     I  recollect  to  have  heard  my  father  say^ 

fhat  about  that  period,  he  knew  Sir  T M—  to  have  beea 

much  incensed  against  one  of  his  tenants,  for  taking  a  farm  for 

his  son  on  »  neighbouring  estate;,  whilst  he  (Sir  T \  had  one 

which  he  could  not  get  ofF  his  hands  ;  one  which,  now-a-days» 
would  bring  four  pounds  an  acre*  And  even  within  less  than  ther 
half  of  fifty  years,  I  remember  several  farms  in  the  most  eligible 
situation  in  the  county,  lying  for  years  unoccupied,  because  no* 
tenant  could  be  found  at  a  rent  below  tlie  fourth  of  what  thef 
would  now  let  at./ 

The  great  number  of  candidates  which  appear  at  every  open- 
ing, enables  the  landlord  to  propose  very  unreasonable  conditions 
of  lease,  without  deterring  offerers  ;^  and  these  are  sometimes  of  9 
nature  much  more  oppressive  to  the  tenant  than  beneficial  to  the 
proprietor  y  as  is  the  case  with  every  kind  of  bonnage  service^ 
and  many  of  the  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  cropping  usually 
imposed  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  conditions  having  a  fraudulent 
or  dishonest  tendency,  arc  inserted  in  leases.  I  have  seen,  for 
instance,  one  which  contained  a  clause  declaring  any  deed,  which 
in  law  constituted  the  tenant  a  bankrupt,  to  be  an  irritancy  of  the 
lease,  which  it  should  not  be  competent  for  the  tenant  o»  any  one 
cLse  to  purge,  by  paying  his  debt,  or  any  other  means.  A  clause 
of  truly  unequivocal  import ;  as,  by  virtue  of  it,  after  a  tenant 
has  expended  part  of  hi^  neighbour's  substance,  and  the  whole  of 
his  own,  in  improving  the  farm,  a  slight  inattention  on  his  part, 
a  quirk  of  law,  or  an  vmavoidable  accident,  may  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  proprietor  to  appropriate  the  whole  meliorations  to 
himself,  without  making  those  who  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
them  any  compensation  ;  and  indeed  the  clause  now  inserted  in 
every  lease,  excluding  assignees  legal  and  voluntary,  is  sonie^ 
♦hing  of  the  same  cast. 

"Within  these  few  years,  landlords,  in  letting  their  lands,  have 
igam  adopted  several  of  the  old  disgraceful  remnants  of  villanage^ 
"bich  had  been  discarded  for  twenty  years  biick  ;  such  as  paying 
cam  and  driving  fucL  They  likewise  oblige  the  tenant  to  insure 
he  steading,  and  pay  a  moiety  of  the  annual  premium.  Of  late^ 
(TOO,  they  have  reverted  to  the  old  method  of  taking  part  of  the 
*ent  in  kind.  Not  a  few  farmers,  on  rich  deep  land,  made  money 
during  the  dearth  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  as  these  sea- 
,rnR  affected  such  soils  only  in  a  slight  degree.     »Some  landlords^ 

Acd  to  observe  this,  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  come  ia 
^-,  a  sKnr'^  r-fi'NKrrri  to  e/»r-«rn  that  advp^'^'igc  in  future;  therefor*^ 
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in  mo8t  new  tacks^  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rent  is  paid 
in  grain.  This  practice,  I  believe,  began  in  the  Carse  of  Gowry, 
and  there  it  is  now  universal.  Commonly  a  boll  of  grain,  half 
Vheat  half  barley,  is  taken  oh  each  acre,  whethet  the  soil  be 
good  or  only  ordinary,  beside  the  money  rent.  On  inferior  soils, 
where  little  wheat  is  grown,  the  grain  part  of  the  rent  is  some- 
times taken  in  one  third  wheat,  one  third  barley,  and  one  third 
oats.  .  The  landlord,  however,  does  not  accept  of  the  ipsa  corpora; 
the  price  is  that  of  the  highest  fiars,  and  that  on  land  of  every  de- 
scription. This  method  of  paying  rent  is  particularly  dangerous 
for  the  tenant  of  thin  soils,  whether  clay  or  graVel.  As  it  is  only 
the  price  which  the  disposable  produce  of  a  farm  brings  at  market^ 
that  affects  the  farmer,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  him,  whether  the 
oats,  for  instance,  on  which  he  maintains  his  servants  and  horses> 
and  which  are  used  for  seed,  would  sell,  per  boll,  at  ten  shillings 
or  ten  pounds.  In  the  late  years  of  scarcity,  many  of  those  who 
occupied  shallow  or  moorish  soils,  were  so  far  from  sending  graiii 
to  market,  that,  after  deducting  What  was  needed  for  servants  and 
horses,  they  had  not  a  siifRciency  for  seed.  This  was  a  hard  case  \ 
but  as  their  rents  were  fixed  in  money,  it  was  comparatively 
light  to  what  it  now  will  be,  on  a  return  of  similar  seasons  ;  as 
they  must  pay  an  enormous  rent  at  a  time  when  the  farm  pro- 
duces less  than  nothing  to  pay  it  from; 

The  general  hiethod  of  bargaining  for  farms  is  by  private 
offers ;  but  some  landlords  expose  tnem  to  public  auction,  re-^ 
serving  a  right  to  select  the  tenant  from  a  number  of  \h^  last 
bidders  ;  and,  lately,  an  instance  of  a  landlord  taking  the  benefit 
of  both  ways  occurred;  He  first  advertised  for  private  offers,  to 
be  received  till  a  specified  day,  and  he  got,  I  ain  informed,  about 
thirty.  He  then  fixed  a  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  publicly 
rouped.  It  was  accordingly  exposed  at  the  highest  private  offer  ) 
but,  though  a  great  number  attended,  nobody  chose  to  advance* 
Some  Perth  people  have  sinCe  got  the  farm. 

Most  part  of  leases  are  of  nineteen  years  endurance;  but 
there  are  proprietors,  particularly  the  one  alluded  to  above j 
Who  give  only  from  eleven  to  fifteen  >  and  as  little  or  nothing 
is-  ever  allowed  for  reparations,  the  state  of  the  steadings  on 
such  properties  may  easily  be  conceived.  Fifty  years  ago  leasca 
for  life  were  granted  on  some  estatds*  On  one  extensive  pro- 
perty, lying  towards  the  Highlands,  many  of  these  still  exist  at 
a  very  low  rent )  but  as  the  land,  at  tlie  time  of  granting  them, 
was  occupied  in  townships,  /'.  e»  a  nUmber  of  farm  steadings 
tttuated  in  the  same  village,  whilst  the  lands  lay  in  runrigt 
ift  mbitanliil  improvement  was   excluded^   andj  even  at  thif 
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day,  nofliitig  effectual  can  be  attempted  till  the  last  leasd  of  the 
township  fall. 

Some  farms  are  occupied  by  feuers.  This  species  of  holding 
prevails  chiefly  on  the  Ochil  Hills,  which  lye  on  the  borders  of 
Fife  arid  Kinross-shires.  The  feu-duty,  being  commonly  the  rent 
\rhich  the  farms  let  for  upwards  of  a  century  agO|  when  they 
were  fued  off,  is  always  much  below  what  they  would  now 
bring. 

\^ry  little  land  is  now  possessed  by  professional  farmers  with- 
out a  lease. 

The  form  of  leases,   even   thirty  years   ago,   was  extremely 
simple,  at  least  such  of  them  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  are  of  that  description, — merely  stating  the  term  of  en- 
try, duration  of  lease,  kind  and  quantity  of  rent,  term  when  pay- 
'AAcj  and  such  like  essential  clauses,  without  any  of  those  unne- 
ccssiirily  vexatious  ones,  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
modern  deeds,     in  some  cases,  the  tenant  was  restricted  from 
ploughing  too  near  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and,  in  others,  where 
two  or  more  possessions  lay  in  rundale,  the  several  tenants  were 
taken  bound  to  plough  and  depasture  their  respective  portions  of 
each  break  at  the  proper  periodical  intervals,  according  to  the 
then   prevalent  system   of  husbandry.     And,   in   one   instance 
which  came  under  my  observation,  where  the  farm  consisted  of 
a  stiff  clay  and  a  hazle  loam,  in  nearly  equal  parts,  and  very  distinct- 
ly marked,  the  tenants  were  restrained  from  laying  lime  on  any  part 
of  the  lightest  half,  lest  they  should  by  that  means  ^  run  it  out, '  i.  e, 
exhaust  its  fertility.     The  restriction  on  dressing  any  kind  of  soil 
with  lime,  will  no  dOubt  appear  surprising  to  modem  husband- 
men.    I  am  not,  however,  certain,  but  that,  as  the  land  was  then 
managed,  it  was  in  certain  cases  very  proper.     The  application 
of  calcareous  earth  of  any  denomination,  in  sufficient  quantity, 
will  certainly  cause  any  soil  part  with  its  stock  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter.    If  this  is  not  replaced,  by  laying  on  dung,  or  some  other 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  the  land,  by  continued 
cropping,  is  rendered  incapable  of  supporting  vegetables,  and  be- 
ijomes  what  is  denominated  a  caput  mortuum.     The  expense  of 
lime  is  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  a  dose  large 
•»nough  to  have  this  effect  is  never  applied.     But,  forty  or  fifty 
/•ears  ago,  when  shell  marl  began  to  be  much  used,  it  was,  in 
^any  places,  laid  on  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  and  the  ground  so 
•er-cropped,  that  in  a  few  years  its  vegetable  powers  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  :  and,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  did  not  ac- 
quire a  sward,  unless  it  got  a  copious  dressing  of  rich  dung. 
Vf owevei    "i^ruier*  now  -^^x^^e  be*^*^er;  and,  by  grazing  and  green- 

cropping> 
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cropping)  they  find  that  shell  marl  is  rendered  a  most  raluable 
manure. 

Forty  years  ago,  there  hardly  was  any  such  thing  as  a  prescrib- 
ed' rotation  of  cropping.  The  infield  and  outfield  system  was  the 
only  one  known.  There  certainly  was  a  necessity  for  landlords 
interfering  in  one  shape  or  other  \  as  the  general  principle  on 
whicsh  most  part  of  tenants  acted,  was,  to  crop  the  outfield  with 
oats,  till  it  was  so  exhausted,  that  the  return  was  inadequate  to  the 
expenditure,  when  it  was  left  untouched  for  some  years,  till  it 
produced  a  dry  hide-bound  turf;  while  the  infield  was  perpetually 
cropped;  so  that,  though  it  received  all  the  dung  on  the  farm,  the 
eflfects  were  not  very  beneficial,  as  the  ground  was  always  foul. 
But  the  case  is  now  altered.  Modes  of  rotation  are  inserted  in  every 
lease ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  theory  of  the  landlord  is  no  less  inju^ 
dicious  than  the  practice  of  the  tenant.  Indeed,  so  intent  are  some 
proprietors  on  fettering  their  tenants,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
tsk^  them  bound  to  perform  physical  impossibilities ; — such  as,  to 
lay  a  certain  number  of  cartloads  of  dung  annually  on  the  fallow, 
or  land  prepared  for  green  cfop,  when  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
procure  half  the  quantity.  And  an  absurdity  equally  glaring, 
and  one  that  is  very  common,  is  the  prescribing  the  same  mode 
of  management  over  the  whole  farm,  though  it  consists  of  a  great 
diversity  of  soils.  There  must  be  no  difference  in  the  cultivation  of 
loam,  clay,  sand,  and  peat  or  moor,  unless  the  tenant  is  willing  to 
pay  an  additional  rent — generally  double  the  ordinary  rent  at  least.  * 

No  fixed  system  of  rotation  can  be  condescended  on  as  pre^ra* 
lent  in  any  one  quarter  of  this  county.  Many  of  the  small  farm- 
ers, on  ordinary  land,  still  adhere  to  the  practice  of  the  old 
school,  endeavouring  to  have  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley  from  every 
spot  which  will  produce  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  one,  holding 
turnips  and  every  other  kind  of  green  crop  in  small  estimation. 
More  extensive  farmers  of  such  soils,  frequently  apply  the  whole, 

G  g  3  or 

•  When  re{lri£iive  claufes  became  common  in  the  leaiies  of  this  quar- 
ter, the  money  to  be  paid  for  any  deviation  from  tlie  management  a- 
greed  upon  was  termed  a  penalty*  But  in  an  a£iion  for  deviation, 
Graham  a.  Stirton,  which  came  before  the  Houfe  of  Peers  in  forma, 
pauperis  on  Stirton's  part,  the  Chancellor,  Loid  Thurlow,  decided, 
that  as  the  payment  was  dated  to  be  a  penalty,  it  could  not  be  meant 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  damage  which  the  farm  had  fuftained 
by  fuch  roifcropping.  This,  of  courfe,  cut  down  the  fum  awarded 
to  very  little,  and  much  alarmed  the  landed  gentlemen.  However^ 
they  now  take  care  to  flate  exprefbly,  that  the  fum  llipulated  to  be  paid, 
b  cafe  of  crofs-cropping,  is  not  a  penalty,  but  additional  rent,  which  'i\ 
)$  optronal  for  the  tenant  to  cpme  under  or  not. 
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or  nearly  the  whole,  of  their  dung,  to  raising  turnips.  S^mg 
overseers,  whom  gentlemen  have  brought  from  the  middle  couiw 
ties  of  England,  cultivate  that  crop  in  the  broadcast  manner ;  but 
the  practice  is  not  like  to  gain  ground.  Eating  off  the  whole)  or 
part  of  the  crop,  by  sheep  enclosed  \n  nets  or  hurdles,  is  practised  by 
a  few ;  but  the  more  common  way  is  to  draw  the  whplei  and  cart 
it  to  a  stubble  or  grass  field  for  store  beasts,  or  to  a  fattening 
byre  for  bullocks.  This  last  is  especially  practised  in  Strathmorej^ 
part  of  which  extends  into  Perthshire.  On  some  estates  pfts« 
turage  is  a  favourite  system  ^  the  tenant  being  bound  to  have  ^  , 
large  proportion  in  lea ;  and  sometimes  a  field  or  two  is  res^rredi 
in  perpetual  pasture. 

A  dozen  of  years  ago,  the  rotation  followed  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowry  and  other  wheat  soils,  was  the  wcl|  known  six  shifi 
course, — fallow,  wheat,  peas  or  beans,  barley,  clover  and  rye- 
grass, oats  ;  and  it  was  long  considered  a^  the  most  adYaUH 
tageous  that  could  be  adopted  on  that  kind  of  land.  Bi^t,  of 
late,  methods  are  devised  to  have  the  wheat  crop  come  oftener 
round.  Sometimes  the  leguminous  crop  is  thrown  out,  and  the 
barley  immediately  succeeds  the  wheat ;  sometimes  wheat  is  t^ 
gain  sown  after  the  green  crop,  especially  if  it  is  beans  drilled, 
or  tares  cut  green  j  sometimes  the  clover  stubble  is  broke  up 
and  sown  with  wheat,  either  on  one,  or  three  or  more  furrovr8| 
according  as  a  second  cutting  is  taken  or  not  (  and  sometime^ 
the  following  rotation  is  adopted  :  Ist,  Fallow  ;  2d,  Wheat )  t^^ 
Barley  ;  4th,  Clover  and  Ryegrass  ;  5th,  Potatoe  Oats  ;  6th^ 
Wheat.  And  so  far  are  the  landlords  from  checking  this  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  a  wheat  crop,  that,  in  the  last  tacks,  the 
tenant  is  only  restrained  from  having  more  than  a  third  of  his 
farm  under  it. 

On  the  Ochils,  agriculture  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  has  been  for  a  century  back.     With  many,  the  infield  and 
outfield  system  is  still  in  vogue  ;  and  an  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  butter  and  skim-milk  cheese,-  the  produce  of  their  half  fed 
^ows,  brings  in  a  little  money  in  summer.     It  has  already  been 
itated,  that  most  of  the  occupiers  are  feuers.     Whether  the  back- 
N'ard  state  of  agriculture  in  this  district  is  a  consequence  of  the 
ow  rent  or  feu-duty,  I  shall  not  presume  to  say.     There  is,  how- 
ever, one  circumstance  which  seems  to  point  that  way,  viz.  that 
he  most  of  improvements  recently  executed  have  been   upon 
""arms  held  under  lease.     But,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  exer-i 
lOns  liHve  been  made  in  a  wrong  direction.    Many  of  those  farmers 
"ho  attempted  improvements  are  from  the  Lower  Strathearn  and 
'^e  Carse  of  Gowry,  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consi- 
•  whf^-'t-vaibing  as  *Iie  cb'*ef  object  j  of  course,  the  small  quan- 
tity 
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of  duDg  that  can  be  collected  on  th6  farm,  is  wastefully  ex- 
ited on  summer  fallow  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  which,  on  this 
It  «oU,  aivl  exposed  situation,  seldom  can  be  reckoned  half  a 
idling  onew  The  turnip  husbandry  would  give  far  better  re- 
ds. The  stock  b  black  cattle;  but  the  land  is  particularly 
1  adapted  for  a  breed  of  fine  woolled  sheep,  being,  in  general, 
en  pasture  of  a  moderate  eleration.  Limestone  and  coal  are 
bin  a  few  miles  9  and  plenty  of  stone  for  enclosing  may  be  got 
r  the  whole  of  it.  By  the  proper  use  of  these  articles,  winter 
p  might  be  provided  for  the  sheep  stock,  and  the  soil  greatly 
iorated.  Very  little  of  the  western  Ochik  is  arable.  The 
:k  there  is  sheep  \  but,  being  all  green  land,  considerable  im- 
vement  might  be  made  by  substituting  the  Cheviot,  Lomond 
i.  South  Down,  or  some  such  valuable  breed  for  the  present 
:k-faced  race. 

The  greatest  improvement  which  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire 
susceptible  of,  is  a  better  provision  for  the  sheep  in  winter, 
ie  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow,  and  in  spring,  while  the  ewes 
yeaning,  before  the  grass  rise.  But  how  this  can  be  done,  while 
arable  land  is  parcelled  out  in  possessions  of  sis  and  eight 
fs,  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  certain^ 
:h  expense  is  annually  incurred  by  sending  the  stock  to  the 
I'kuids  during  the  winter  mouths,  and  frequently  much  Jossj 
leath,  from  cold  and  inanition,  after  their  return.     In  spring, 

dark  heath  is  often  to  be  seen  closely  studded  with  their 
veiled  carcases.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  every  farm,  even 
be  XiOwlands  of  Perthshire,  witnout  regard  to  soil  or  situation, 

a  flock :  even  rich  clay  land,  which,  at  present,  will  grow 
Ivc  or  fourteen  bolls  of  wheat,  was  then  a  sheep  walk.  Had 
e  been  hcrivy  sheep,  which  require  good  keeping,  there  would 
I  been  nothing  surprising  in  this;  but  the  breed  which  then 
ted  in  Scotland,  was  a  ifine-woolled,  white*faced  animal ; 
Her,  aud  handsomer  than  the  broaked  sheep.  Some  remnants 
liis  variety  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  county ;  and  I  do  think, 

were  they  attended  to,  they  might  become  valuable  stock, 
ng  equally  fine  wool,  and  much  finer  bodies,  than  the  re- 
ntable South  Downs.  But  though  every  farm  had  a  shep- 
1,  at  a  pretty  high  establishment,  the  flock  was  vTctchedly 
aged  ;  and  thouj^h  much  fine  land  was  depastured  by  sheep, 
'as  not  give.i  up  to  them  till  it  was  completely  cxhaust- 
►y  overcropping.     As  there  v/cre  no  turnips,  and  but  little 

the  sheep  got  not  a  mouthful  of  any  thing  in  winter,  ex- 
ing  what  they  could  pick  up  in  the  fields,  of  the  coarse  wi- 
hI  grass  which  they  neglected  in  summer,  and  occasionally 
r  cole  wort  leaves,  v.hich  tliey  stole,  by  scaling  tlie  kaif-yard 
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dikes ;  and  for  which  they  paid  dear,  being  always .  hounded  a 
good  way  ofF  for  each  transgression.     In  spring,  mey  were  con- 
stantly employed  running  after  the  plough  when  it  was  at  work, 
gathering  the  roots  of  spearmint,  mugwort,  and  such  weeds ;  a 
large  stock  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  all  arable  land.    Nor 
was  any  branch  of  the  sheep  economy  better  conducted  than  ano^ 
thcr.    They  were  twice  a  day  driven  to  fold,  often  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  that  frequently  a  standing  fold,  where  they 
stood  to  their  belly  among  their  own  excrements  \  and,  as  if  there 
had  been  danger  of  raising  the  stock  to  a  weight  disproportion^ 
to  the  keep,  care  was  taken  to  stint  the  lambs,  by  milking  the 
ewes  every  evening  before  folding.     This  is  a  scene  which  I  well 
remember  to  have  witnessed,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when 
a  boy  at  school.    The  maids  purposely  delayed  it,  till  after  sun- 
set, that  they  might  have  the  assistance  of  tneir  inamoratoes,  the 
unmarried  ploughmen,  after  they  had  pulled  their  stated  number 
of  backloads  of  thistles.    The  ewes  were  driven  in  a  body  into 
a  bught,  or  small  fold,  whence  they  were  taken  individually,  as 
wanted  to  be  milked.     It  was  then  that  the  swain's  assistance  was 
of  use.     He  dragged  the  reluctant  ewe  from  the  bught,  and  held 
her  by  the  horns,  while  the  nymph  going  behind  her,  abstracted^ 
perhaps,  two  or  three  gills  from  her  udder.    Though  a  few  mi- 
nutes were  usually  sufficient  for  doing  this,  yet  it  seldom  was 
performed,  without  something  being  added  spontaneously  by  the 
ewe  to  the  contents  of  the  pail.    The  solid  part  swimming  at  top, 
the  maid  occasionally  skimmed  that  off  with  her  fingers.     The 
more  dilute  excrement  mixed  with  the  milk,  and,  together  with 
the  yolk,  and  grease  from  the  milk-maid's  hands,  no  doubt  im« 
parted  that  gratefully  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  for  which  ewe- 
milk  cheese  then  was,  and  still  is  so  celebrated.     And  here,  by 
the  by,  it  may  bo  remarked,  tliat  perhaps  an  improvement  might 
be  made  upon  the  cowrmilk  cheese  of  Scotland,  at  present  con- 
fessedly very  ordinary,  by  a  similar  process.     Perhaps  some  su- 
perior kinds  of  English  cheese,  that  of  Stilton,  for  instance,  owe? 
its  exquisite  flavour  to  some  such  management. 

At  present  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  connoiseufs,  whether 
ihc  best  way  of  improving  live-stock  be  to  cross  the  breed,  or 
jreed  in  and  in.     I  shall  not  presume  to  interfere  in  the  contest. 
I  am  only  to  observe,  that  our  storemasters,  forty  years  ago,  al- 
ivays  bred  in  and  in.     They  would  as  readily  have  believed  the 
nost  improbable  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  as- 
hat  one  who  had  plenty  of  tups  of  his  own,  would  pay  another  .^ 
^ix  hundred  guineas  for  the  loan  of  one  for  six  weeks.     They,;? 
^  "lagcd  v^  /  differently.     It  was  nowise  uncommon  for  them  td»  ^ 
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retenre  such  males  as  were  too  weak  and  puny  for  undergoing 
castntioO}  to  serve  the  females.  This  held,  not  only  with  reg;ar3 
to  sheep,  but  even  black  cattle ;  and  I  have  even  known  instan- 
ces of  such  management  with  horses.  Here  was  an  evident  sav-« 
bg  at  the  outset ;  and  the  first  advantage  is,  in  many  cases,  the 
best.  A  good  ewe  with  lamb,  might  bring  five  shillings,  and  a 
&t  wedder  six.  Mutton,  in  retail,  was  from  a  penny  to  a  penny 
and  a  half  per  lib. 

There  are  now  but  few  sheep  kept  in  the  Lowland  division  of 
the  county  ;  and  the  management  of  these  is  very  different  from 
that  of  former  times.  Forty  guineas  have  been  given  repeatedly 
for  a  ram,  during  the  season,  besides  the  expense  of  bringing 
and  returning  him  forty  miles.  The  sheep  always  have  g6o3^ 
keep ;  in  summer,  a  full  bite  of  grass,  and,  in  winter,  turnips 
and  hay  if  necessary.  Excepting  a  few  of  the  black-faced  kindt 
kept  by  gentlemen  for  their  own  table,  they  generally  are  of  the 
New  Leicestershire  breed.  When  this  kind  was  first  brought 
into  the  coimtry,  their  mutton  sold  in  Perth  market  a  penny  a 
pound  higher  than  Highland  mutton,  merely  because  it  was  a 
scarce  article ;  but  the  case  is  now  so  far  reversed,  that  many 
people  will  not  buy  it  at  all.  I  lately  knew  of  some  scores  of 
these  sheep  being  sent  from  beyond  Perth,  first  to  Edinburgh, 
and  then  to  Glasgow,  before  they  could  be  disposed  of. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  stock  of  black  cattle.  Al- 
though a  good  number  are  raised  above  what  are  consumed  in 
the  district  (every  farmer  rearing  a  few),  yet  no  extraordinary  exer- 
tions are  made  to  improve  the  Dreed,'at  least  this  is  the  case  in 
general.  Some  years  ago,  indeed,  a  bull  was  brought  from  De- 
vonshire, whose  services  were  offered  at  three  guineas  a  cow. 
But  it  will  readily  be  believed,  that  he  would  not  be  much  sought 
after,  in  a  place  where,  only  a  few  years  before,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  their  cows  brought  into  milk,  for  twopence 
halfpenny,  or  threepence  halfpenny  each.  To  be  sure,  we  are 
told,  that  these  Devonshires  are  kindly  feeders,  and  that  their 
beef  brings  a  higher  price  in  the  London  markets  than  any  other 
l»reed  in  England.  However,  as  a  counterbalance  to  these  good 
qualities,  we  find  that  they  require  better  shelter  than  the  greater 
part  of  our  fields  afford,  where,  nevertheless,  our  Highland  breeds 
(eel  quite  comfortable ;  that  they  will  barely  tlirive  on  keep  which 
will  fatten  the  others ;  and  that  no  beef  is  more  esteemed,  than 
that  produced  from  a  Highland  stot,  either  in  I^ondon  or  Ran^ 
Boch.  Bulls  of  the  Teeswater  and  Galloway  varieties,  are  like«t 
wise  to  be  found  among  us ;  but  it  is  merely  because  foreign 
fowk  are  thought  to  have  fair  feathers,  that  \vc  prefer  any  of 
A»«  tt)  the  West  Highland  breed.    Cows  of  \h.^^x  ^tock  are  not 
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considered  ns  good  milkers ;  but  they  are,  at  least*  equal  to  tht 
DevonshircG  or  G;:lIo\vays,  in  tl^nt  respect.  And  I  am  coniidenty 
that  were  the  best  cow  in  Ayrshire,  or  Gloucestershire,  carried  to 
Skye,  and  obliged  to  bvousc  on  hf*..ther  in  summer,  and  sea-wreck 
in  winter,  as  the  indigenous  cattle  arc,  they  would  produce  nei- 
tlier  miik  nor  beef.  Their  hides  would  soon  go  to  the  tan-pit. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  cows  of  die  West  Highland  breed 
are  carried  while  young  to  good  keeping,  they  are  found  nowise 
^deficient  as  milkers,  on  farms  where  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
that  matter.  In  symmetry  of  body,  this  breed  is  surpassed  by  none} 
in  facility  of  fatr  nii^g,  and  quality  of  beef,  it  is  equalled  by  fewj 
and,  in  hardlneNS,  it  ^.xcels  AL  Nor  have  I  a  doubt  but  that  the 
day  is  fast  approaclnng,  when  tae  West  Highland,  and  Hebridian 
breed  of  catiic,  will  be  as  much  sought  after,  as  those  of  the 
counties  of  Durham,  Hereford,  Devon,  &c.  arc  at  present.  For- 
merly, the  cattle  stuck  in  thii  quarter  were  very  much  neglected 
during  winter,  no  provisioii  of  succulent  food,  nor  indeed  of  any 
thing,  excepting  straw,  being  made  for  them.  In  the  spring, 
this  was  particularly  hard  upon  cows  in  calf.  They  were  some- 
times so  debilitated  as  to  be  irnible  to  bring  forth,  and  frequently 
contracted  diseases  under  which  they  liiboured  for  a  long  time, 
and  of  which  tliey  never  recovered.  I  well  remember  to  have 
seen  the  poor  wives,  durirg  the  nippii;g  cold  north-east  winds  in 
Way,  provincially  termed  tiiC  Cc'w-QjtnJify  tending  their  cows, 
reduced  to  a  skel(?ton,  and  coveiv  '1  with  a  blanket,  while  they 
picked  up  any  spires  of  gruss  w'ucli  \\v\  begun  to  rise  in  the  kail-r 
yard,  or  at  the  bottoms  of  wall-;  and  banks.  And  to  such  extre- 
mities were  they  rciluccd  at  times,  that  I  have  heard  of  their 
taking  the  half-rotten  thatch  from  ilic  loofs  of  houses,  and  giving 
it  to  the  half  dead  aiii;nal,  as  the  moans  oi  prolonging  its  miser- 
able existence.  On  this  account,  the  lialf  of  them  did  not  take 
the  bull  J  and  those  v/!io  did,  were  too  late  for  re.ir'a.»g  stout 
calves.  The  yeld  cattle,  at  same  time,  were  so  em  i dated,  that 
it  was  always  the  end  of  the  season,  before  the  heath  and  stcril 
hide-bound  leas,  on  which  tliey  dop:.s[uve(',  trought  them  into 
such  condition,  as  would  nov.-  bj  coMsld<.*red  but  lialf  fat.  The 
working  cattle  were  necessarily  kf.pt  in  l^eLt^-.  pliplit,  by  having 
a  sheaf  of  unthrashed  oats  ev.  rv  day-  riioi  ;li  jnucL  .imendment 
has  taken  place  by  the  use  of  turnip,  potat.  es  and  oil  dust,  a  great 
deal  still  remains  to  b«'  dono.  So  lor.g  as  milk  cows  arc  kept 
chiefly  upon  straw  in  winter,  their  produce  in  milk  will  be  scanty^ 
*jven  in  summer.  Such  manageni'nt  forfr.s  a  v^Ty  strikinjr  con- 
i^rast  with  that  of  the  Upp^r  Ward  -u  Clydesdale,  «nd  contermin* 
»us  districts.  There,  even  every  cottngi»r  makes  ample  provision 
ay  hay  for  the  winter  keep  of  his  cov/  j  and  in  no  purt  of  Scot- 
land 
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Jsnd  Venn  I  a^ra  so  valuable  a  breed  of  cows^  or  the  labouring 
poor  derire  99  much  benefit  from  cow  keeping. 

B^i^diire  doea  not  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  cheese  for  its  own 
fionsumpt  I  and  any  that  is  aoldy  is  only  of  an  ordinary  quality ; 
butter,  r«dier  than  cheese,  being  the  object  of  those  who  keep 
(OwSt  The  econon^y  of  rearing  stock  varies  on  the  different 
fanna»  according  to  their  respective  adaptation  for  com  or  grass. 
On  Tidb  com  land,  few  cows  only  are  kept ;  and  as  there  sel«- 
dom  is  any  pasture,  they  are  soiled,  in  summer,  within  doors,  on 
dorer.  Their  calves,  and  perhaps  a  few  more  bought  in,  newly 
droptf  are  usually  reared  by  hand.  From  these  the  stock  of  cows 
is  kept  up*  The  stots  are  sent  to  grass  in  summer,  and  kept  in 
ifae  straw-yard  in  winter,  till  three  years  old,  when  they  are  sold 
oflF.  To  assist  in  converting  the  straw  into  manure,  a  xew  more 
itoCa»  two  and  a  half  years  old,  are  bought  in,  at  MichaelmaSt 
and  add  off,  after  being  either  one  or  two  winters  in  the  straw* 

Si4.  On  corn  farms,  where  pasturage  forms  part  of  the  rota^ 
m»  tiie  same  stock  is  kept  the  year  round ;  selling  oflF  at  any 
aeafon,  when  they  find  themselves  overstocked,  if  a  market  is  to 
be  found.  On  Highland  grazings,  the  stock  is  kept  without 
doors  throughout  the  year,  depending  for  winter  food  almost  en-» 
tirely  on  heather,  or  the  coarse  withered  herbage  which  they  re- 
jected In  summer,  unless  the  snow  lies  deep^  when  they  are  often 
sent  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  straw-yards,  or  sheltered  pastures  of 
the  Lov  country.  The  surplus  stock  is  usually  parted  with  in 
^tumn  \  the  greater  part  at  the  Falkirk  Trysts. 

Our  Low  country  does  not  produce  horses  in  sufiicient  numbers 
for  its  own  demand.  Clydesdale  supplies  the  deficiency.  Since 
the  use  of  two»horse  ploughs  have  become  common,  our  horses 
are  improved  in  both  si^e  and  figure,  owing  to  the  use  of  stal- 
lions from  Yorkshire,  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  Their  keeping 
and  treatment,  too,  differs  widely  from  what  it  was  forty  years 
ago.  Now  they  are  fed  on  peas  straw,  hay  and  oats  in  winter  ; 
and  cut  grass  and  tares  in  summer.  Then  they  lived  on  straw, 
and  on  chafiF  mixed  with  the  light  grain  boiled,  in  winter ;  and  in 
summer,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  excepting  to  lead  home  the 
fuel,  they  were  always  at  pasture  \i\  the  day,  and  at  night  got  a 
quantity  of  thistles  thrown  before  them.  A  horse-comb  was  an 
implement  hardly  known.  If,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  they  got 
any  currying,  an  old  wool -card  did  mighty  well.  There  is  no 
peat  in  tne  south-east  part  of  the  county ;  and  coal  is  twenty 
miles  distant.  It  was  tlicn  brought  over  land  in  sacks  on  horse- 
back, but  latterly  in  carts  ;  and  the  only  provision  that  was  made 
for  the  horses  on  the  journey  was  a  backload  of  thistles.  Now, 
greater  part  of  tlie  coal  used  by  farmers  is  brought  by  water 
^     '  '   '  from 
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from  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  Newcastle ;  and  the  horses  are  em^ 
ployed  in  dressing  the  fallow  and  green  crop.  The  Highland^ 
formerly  reared  a  great  number  of  garrons,  which  were  of  little 
real  use  to  any  body.  They  traversed  the  fields  the  whole  year 
round.  During  snow,  they  scratched  the  heather  from  under 
it  \  and  I  have  often  seen  them,  in  frosty  weather,  beating  the 
growing  whins  on  the  hardened  ground,  with  their  forefoot,  and 
then  eating  them.  They  never  were  taken  in  hand  by  those  who 
reared  them,  but  brought  in  droves  to  Crieff  or  Strowan  fairs ; 
and  when  a  purchaser  pitched  on  one,  two  Highlandmen  darted 
into  the  drove,  and  fixed,  the  one  on  the  mane,  and  the  other  on 
the  tail.  The  first  prevented  the  astonished  animal  from  rearing 
before,  the  other  from  kicking  behind.  By  thwarting  it  in  this 
manner,  they  soon  succeeded  in  mastering  it.  Middling  ones 
sold  for  50s.  to  60s.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  take  those  ani- 
mals away  from  the  drove.  None  of  them  eould  be  put  into  a 
stable  any  other  way  than  by  pushing  them  in  backwards*  Good 
keeping  rendered  many  of  tnem  spirited  enough  \  but,  after  being 
half  starved  for  three  years,  few  could  be  raised  to  a  sizeable 
plough  horse ;  therefore  the  trade  is  now  much  on  the  -decline, 
sheep  paying  better. 

Formerly  many  goats  were  raised  in  the  Highlands  ;  but 
their  number  is  every  year  lessening,  being  found  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  woods,  and,  in  every  respect,  a  more  unprofitable 
kind  of  stock  than  sheep.  But  as  there  are  a  species  of  goats  to  be 
met  with  in  other  countries,  whose  hair  is  of  very  great  value, 
perhaps  it  might  be  an  object  to  try  them  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  especially  as  we  know  that  some  of  them,  the  goat  of 
Thibet  in  particular,  thrives  in  a  climate  no  less  inclement.  A 
nobleman  tried  the  rein-deer,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Highlands, 
but  the  race  became  extinct.  However,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ascribes  the  failure  to  the  country,  as  I  hear  he  is  making  a  se- 
cond attempt. 

The  Highlands  have  a  peculiar  breed  of  swine.  It  is  a  long- 
legged,  lank-sided,  high-backed,  long-snouted,  ugly  animal,  never 
rising  to  a  large  size.  It  is  closely  covered  wim  a  coat  of  erect 
'bristles ;  is  always  in  a  hurry,  and  seldom  out  of  one  kind  of 
"««chief  or  another :  being  never  seen,  but  either  trotting  from 
3iace  to  place,  or  turning  up  the  earth,  and  seemingly  always  in  t 
>tate  of  starvation.  Indeed,  were  a  personification  of  hunger 
vanted,  I  hardly  know  of  a  more  expressive  object  than  a  High* 
and  sow.  However,  those  who  are  judges  of  good  eating  tell  us^ 
hat  Highland  pork  is  more  delicious  (less  nauseous,  I  suppose 
'*^e^"  mean)    *^^^"  any  other. 
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The  difference  betwixt  our  modem  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  those  formerly  in  use,  is  not  less  than  that  of  our  live  stock. 
The'  plough  universally  in  use  was  the  Scotch  one — a  clumsy  in- 
strument ;  but  which  did  its  work  much  better  than  a  stranger  to 
it  could  imagine.  The  wooden  part  of  it  cost  about  five  shillings ; 
and  the  share,  coulter  and  hoop,  which  secured  the  mortise  for 
the  coulter,  about  three.  In  the  Low  country,  it  was  always 
drawn  by  four,  six,  or  eight  oxen  in  yoke,  and  two  horses.  It  is 
Tery  eviaent,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  force  was  expended  to 
no  purpose:  the  one  half  doin?  little  more  than  counteracting 
the  devious  exertions  of  the  other ;  and  the  slow  pace  at  which 
it  crawled  along  was  such,  as  (without  taking  into  the  account 
the  little  work  performed)  no  modem  farmer  could  endure  to 
see.  Yet  a  farmer,  who,  at  that  time,  should  have  set  a  plough 
to  work  with  only  two  horses,  would  have  been  considered  as  on 
his  last  legs.  Our  Highlanders  ploughed  with  four  horses  abreast, 
a  driver  going  backwards  before  them,  holding  a  stick  in  one 
hand  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  which  the  halters  of 
the  four  horses,  usually  made  of  horse  hair,  or  twisted  nvithf^ 
were  tied  ;  and  in  the  other  hand  a  whip  or  switch,  with  which 
he  drove  on  such  as  did  not  enough  exert  themselves,  by  striking 
them  in  the  face.  This  ludicrous  practice  is  now  much  on  the 
decline,  and,  in  a  few  years,  will,  I  trust,  be  extinct ;  two-horse 
plouehing  being  now  universally  in  use  in  the  Lowlands.  The 
fourJiorse  ploughs  of  the  Highlands  evidently  took  their  rise 
from  the  subdivison  of  farms.  It  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
land  is  occupied  in  townships,  each  consisting  of  one  or  more 
ploughgates.  The  greater  part  of  these  ploughgates  are  divided 
iiito  halves,  or  quarters,  and  let  out  to  as  many  tenants ;  some 
having  a  half,  and  some  a  quarter  of  a  ploughgate,  for  which  they 
furnish  their  contingent  of  men  and  horses ;  so  that  it  is  quite 
common  to  see  a  smith  and  a  cooper,  the  one  holding  the  plough, 
and  the  other  leading  or  driving  the  horses,  to-day  \  and  to-mor- 
row, a  weaver  and  carpenter  managing  the  same  plough  and 
horses,  each  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  his  respective  craft. 
They  assure  us,  that  the  trampling  which  the  two  horses  on  the 
right  hand  give  to  the  ploughed  land,  is  of  great  use,  by  com- 
pacting it  so  as  to  enable  it  to  carry  a  crop.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  they  are  of  opinion  too,  that  harrows  with  iron  tines 
fret  the  earth  so  much,  that  it  produces  a  less  weighty  crop  when 
the  seed  is  covered  by  these,  than  when  tickled  by  wooden  pins 
in  place  of  iron  ones. 

The  plough  now  used  in  this  county  is  that  termed  Small's; 
but  diere  are  several  varieties  of  it.    In  some  parts  the  chain  is 
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ttill  in  use ;  but  it  is  laid  aside  over  the  greatest  part  The  mould* 
board  is  more  concave  in  some  kinds,  than  in  others. 

Double^horse  carts  are  now  used  in  the  best  parts  of  ihi 
county^  though  many  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  one-horse  carts 
are  most  advantageous.  The  small  farmers  in  the  upper  part 
seldom  put  two  horses  to  a  cart.  Forty  years  ago,  there  were 
but  few  carts  of  any  kind.  •  "^The  dung  was  carried  oat  in  wainSf 
each  drawn  by  two  oxen  and  two  horses ;  the  box  of  which  was 
commonly  a  kind  of  basket  work,  sometimes  of  birch  or  hazlc 
rods,  often  of  straw  ropes.  The  grain  was  carried  to  market  in 
sacks  on  horses'  backs.  Little  more  than  a  do2en  of  years  ago^ 
nearly  the  whole  grain  in  the  Carse  of  Gowry,  was  carried  to 
Perth,  Dundee,  or  the  several  shipping  places  on  the  Tay,  in  that 
manner.  A  dozen  or  twenty  horses  in  a  trip,  with  each  his  fonrj 
five,  or  six  firlots  of  grain  on  his  back,  and  every  two  having  a 
man  to  attend  them,  was  quite  a  common  sight.  And,  in  ramy 
weather,  it  was  frequently  impossible,  for  weeks  together,  to  car-* 
ry  it  even  in  this  manner.  Turnpike-roads  are  now  made  in  all 
directions,  and  two  horses  draw  twelve  or  fourteen  bolls  of  grainj 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  stones  of  hay,  with  more  ease  and  safety, 
in  any  season,  than  they  formerly  carried  ten  firlots.  Before  these 
roads  were  made,  coals  were  likewise  brought  on  horseback  from 
the  pits  in  Fife.  A  sacking  bag,  slightly  stuffed  with  straw,  was 
laid  along  the  horse's  back.  Eighteen  Dutch  stones  of  great  coalf 
in  a  sack,  were  then  laid  across  this ;  and,  under  this  uneasy  load, 
the  poor  animal  was  obliged  to  travel  twenty,  or  thirty  miles, 
without  unloading,  and  without  any  food,  excepting  a  handful  of 
two  of  thistles. 

In  some  places,  a  wheel-carriage,  termed  a  tumbler  cart,  was  in 
use.  The  wheels  were  two  feet  high,  of  solid  thick  ashen  plank, 
and  fixed  on  the  axletrec;  so  that  the  cart  is  not  turned  about  with<« 
out  difficulty.  I  am  not  sure,  but  a  specimen  of  this  awkward 
carriage  may  still  be  found  about  Glendevon. 

Thrashing  machines  are  now  very  Common  in  this  county  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  there  hardly  is  a  com  farm  of  fifty  acres 
without  one,  driven  either  by  horses,  or  water,  or  both  occasion- 
illy  ;  none  with  us  being  driven  by  wind,  as  far  as  I  know^  Ontf 
*eason  why  they  are  so  numerous  in  this  place,  may  be— the  first" 
^ne  was  invented  and  erected  in  Perthshire.  I  think  I  see  yod 
•♦^aro,  Mr  Conductor  j  but  be  not  alarmed,  Sir,  for  the  honour  of 
kLast  Lothian.  No  one  more  highly  appretiates  the  value  of  Mt 
Meiklo's  invention ;  no  one  more  regrets,  that  he  has  not  receir-i 
^d  thp.t  remuneration  from  the  farming  interest  which  he  so  justly 
focA«-"»«     or-*   -ir    -»n^  v-^^nl,!  p  ^VQ  cb'**'-fuliy  coHtributc  to  di** 
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dudrge  tfie  obligation  which  we  are  under  to  that  eminent  mechanic, 
dian  ycur  humole  servant.  But  the  thrashing  machine,  to  which  1 
allude)  is  of  the  scutching  kind.  So  early  as  1758,  Mr  Stirling, 
farmer  at  Glassin?al,  in  Strathallan,  two  miles  above  Dumblane, 
contrived  this,  and  had  it  erected  under  his  own  eye.  Unlike  what 
happened  with  all  former  attempts  at  inventing  a  machine  for 
thrskshing,  this  succeeded  \  and,  though  its  powers  arc  by  no 
means  equal  to  what  is  necessary  on  an  extensive  corn  farm,  it  has 
qualities  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  small  one.  It  is  easily  wrought  ;-— 
one,  or  at  most  two,  ordinary  horses  being  sufficient.  One  man  to 
feed,  and  another  to  take  away  the  straw,  are  all  the  hands  that  are 
needed,  besides  the  driver.  It  requires  less  room  than  the  other 
kind  \  so  that  the  small  barns,  on  such  farms,  contain  it ;  and  its 
origmal  cost  is  but  little, — from  20/.  to  30/.  I  have  seen  one 
driven  by  water,  with  an  appendage  for  humbling  barley,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  did  not  amount  to  '601,  Indeed,  there  hardly  can 
be  a  more  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  its  utility,  than  its 
being  in  universal  use  among  the  small  one-plough  farms,  which 
are  so  numerous  in  the  south-west  part  of  this  county,  and  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Stirling.  Were  a  method  devised,  of 
adapting  fluted  feeding  rollers  to  it,  its  value  would  be  consider* 
ably  enhanced  ;  though  there  is  a  probability  of  its  being  soon 
entirely  superseded  by  the  lately  invented  cast-iron  machines. 

Formerly,  the  grain  was  thrashed,  partly  by  bammen,  who  re- 
ceived a  twenty- fifth  part  of  the  corn  for  meir  labour,  and  partly 
by  the  ploughmen,  in  bad  weather,  and  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  frequently  by  candle-light,  before  day.  At  present, 
such'farmers  as  are  unprovided  with  a  thrashing  machine,  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  servants — so  averse  are  they  to  flail- work. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  fanners  were  hardly  known  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  A  moderate,  steady,  fair  wind  was  necessary 
for  dressing  grain  ;  and  much  inconvenience,  loss  and  distress  was 
occasioned  by  a  continuance  of  calm,  stormy,  or  wet  weather,  be- 
fore fanners  were  introduced.  Wlien  this  happened,  the  grain  in 
the  chaflT  was  put  into  what  were  termed  straw  sacks.  These 
were  formed  by  coiling  up  a  rope  of  straw,  four  inches  thick,  in 
some  part  of  the  barn,  and  throwing  the  chafiy  grain  into  its  area, 
as  the  rope  was  laid  around.  Tliere  it  remained  often  for  months 
together,  till  a  fair  wind  cume ;  during  which  interval,  some  per- 
son was  constantly  in  waiting,  on  the  lookout  for  the  favourable 
gale ;  and  when  it  did  spring  up,  every  other  operation  was  laid 
aside^  and  the  opportunity  seized.  This  was  particularly  incon- 
▼ement  at  corn-mills,  as  the  husks  must  always  be  blown  oflf 
from  the  kernels,  ;iftcr  passing  through  the  mill,  before  it  is 
(round  into  meal.     At  length  the  n^thod  of  dressing  grain  by 
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means  of  fanners,  was  brought  into  this  country^  it  iB^aidyfiroA 
Holland.  Farmers  seemed  much  gratified  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  could,  by  their  mcansj  clean,  and  send  to  miirket  ^bdt 
grain,  at  any  time.  An  obstacle  to  the  universal  intraduetion  of 
this  practice  arose,  ho  weaver,  in  a  quarter  whence  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  been  expected.  A  gentleman^  who  WdUf'-protanrie* 
tor  of  a  considerable  landed  estate  in  the  county^-XiteUMDeat 
of  -the  quondam  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  *  Friticipal-  of  an 
Unirersity,  or,  at  least.  Head  of  a  College,  Pfe^feetor  of  Tlieo- 
logy,  and  Leader  of  a  numerous  body  of  Christians,  'iifited  up 
his  testimony'  against  the  impiety  of  contravening  the' de- 
crees of  Providence,  by  setting  in  motion  a  portidn,^^the 
atmosphere  which  had  been  ordained  to  remahi  at  test  at  the 
time.  Anathemas  were  denounced  with  all  the  fervency  of  zeal, 
and  force  of  expression,  which  distinguished  the  pulpit  oratory  of 
that  gentleman  against  such  as  should  persist  in  this  course  tifiiu^ 

J[uity ;  and  cases  quoted  from  holy  writ,  in  which,  for  simiMir  off- 
ences, the  displeasure  and  vengeance  of  heaven  had  been  manifested 
in  a  manner  strikingly  terrible.  But  the  well  meant  warnings  of 
this  faithful  watchman,  received  the  same  treatment  which  has 
^waited  the  admonitions  of  upright  and  holy  men  in  all  ages,  but 
more  especially  in  the  present  backsliding  generation.  8bme 
trembled,  and  obeyed;  but  the  far  greater  part  scofled,  contihlLed 
impenitent,  and  jeeringly  alleged,  that,  as  the  corn-mills  ih'diat 
part  of  the  world,  were  turned  by  water  diverted  from  its  nahiral 
channel,  which  must  be  no  less  offensive  than  impelling  a  cunient 
of  air  upon  uncleaned  corn,  he  ought,  on  the  same  princijples,-  to 
interdict  tlie  use  of  meal  ground  in  that  manner,  and  insist  oh  his 
followers  adopting  the  scriptural  method  of  grinding  by  querns ; 
or  else  earing  the  grain  kiln-dried  as  the  ancients  did> 'under-the 
designation  of  parched  com.  And  so  apt  is  sinful  man  to  over- 
look his  duty,  when  his  interest  is  in  the  way,  and  so  readily  does 
the  habitual  practice  of  any  sin  sear  a  man's  conscience  as  with  a 
hot  iron,  that  there  now  is  no  instance  of  a  farm  wanting  {kn« 
ners,  and  every  farmer  uses  them  without  compunction. 

The  state  of  farm-steadings  is  much  altered,  especially  in -the 
low  part  of  the  county,  from  what  it  was  forty  years  ago. ;  la 
"general,  the  dwellinghouse  consisted  of  only  a  ground'  #tioFy 
«/ith  rarely  a  half  story,  and  only  somerimes  a  garret  over-int 
i^nd.  It  was  divided  into  several  apartments  by  the  fumliture  f 
'lut  the  divisions  were  seldom  convenient,  and  far  froiA  bek^e* 
legant,  or  decent.     It  bounded  the  north  side  of  a  square  cMit 
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The  sublet  and  byrea  iiiood  on  the  rasT }  the  barns  oil  the  wcxr, 
mat  the  »iack.yaril,  each  hdv'uig  iwo  doora,  one  in  the  west*  and 
aoother  tn  the  e.i!it  «i<Jc,  directly  opposite,  fur  the  purpoite  of  ad- 
mitting uiu)  emitting  tlie  wind.  In  winnowing.  Tbc  snuth  tide 
of  the  aquare  was  Irojtuently  open.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
ihc  dna^hitl  wis  pUced,  the  verge  of  which  nnl  unfrcqucntly  ex- 
tended dote  to,  and  lomctimct  willitn  the  tlurshold  of  thr  dwvl- 
Itntffaouw  door.  In  Httuntions  where  it  could  be  procured*  th« 
Willi  of  iJie  buildings  were  constructed  of  stone  and  mortar,  of 
cUy  or  loam,  or  of  alternate  Ijvers  of  dry  stone  snd  lutf :  but 
in  tbe  cbty  soils,  they  w<f«  built  of  cUy  or  mud.  In  the  Low 
Country,  tlit-y  were  ihiitched  with  straw  and  divot,  or  with  reed  ; 
in  the  HijjhLinds  with  heatli.  ■  In  a  moist  summer,  i  have  seen  a 
crop  of  oatj  or  wheat  come  to  maturity  on  the  roof  of  one  of 
these  houses  i  nnd  ^rnn^  that  might  liarc  been  mown  was  not  un- 
common. Such  buildings  were  coLttiimaliy  needing  reparations, 
ufltl  ncvet  were  comfonable  habitations.  'Ilic  windows  h»d  some- 
tiOKi  a  few  inches  of  glass,  and  often  none  at  all.  There  com- 
monly was  a  chimney  in  nne  end,  often  in  both,  and  always  a  large 
funnel  suspended  over  the  kitchen  fire-place,  which  seldom  v«nt- 
cil  well.  ISut  now,  the  houses  on  every  considemblc  farm  hare 
walls  of  masonry  ;  and  the  most  modern  ones  road  of  foieign 
fir,  ami  blue  ^l.iie.  I'lley  are  usually  of  two  stories  and  a  garret  t 
and  some  of  them  conveniently,  and  evon  neatly  fitted  up  widk- 
in.  Tli«  ofliccS)  too,  are  built  in  the  snmc  substantia  roao- 
net,  and  more  conveniently  arranged  than  formerly.  Less  barn 
room  is  necessary  since  ilie  introduction  of  thrasliing  machines  i 
one  barn  being  sufficient.  The  method  of  foddering  cattle  tee  in 
straw-jnrds,  was  formerly  not  in  use  -,  consequently,  much  more 
byrr-room  was  needed  tlian  at  this  time  :  more  especially,  as  the 
wooing  oxen  were  kept  till  they  were  six  or  eight  ycar&  old. 
The  expense  of  buildings  is  commonly  defrayed  by  the  kodlord, 
and  the  tenant  taken  bound  to  keep  them  in  rupair.  Therv  air, 
however,  exception^  to  this.  SomciimM  thu  tenant  drives  the 
materials  ;  S0:neiimc4  he  pays  Eve  per  cent,  on  fbe  landlord's 
outity  :  and  1  hiely  knew  an  iii-stunce,  where  tlic  proprietor  in- 
iijted  on  having  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  what  money  he 
flhoitld  lay  oiU  in  building,  and  thr  tenant  to  upbolil.  This  cer- 
tainly is  uot  a  bad  way  of  laying  out  mouey. 

But  though  farm-houses  ar«  in  gnieral  much  more  comfonable 
dnn  former fy, — many  of  them  neat,  and  some  orn  elegaat,^|pi)t 
mn  arc  e^tateN  in  the  Upland,  or  Highland  pan  of  the  ootmty, 
on  which  much  temaint  lu  be  Hone  in  that  way.  On  one  veijr 
extensive  estate,  iwrt  of  which  lifs  in  Aberdcen-sliire,  no  leases 
ingtvcn,  and  no  allowance  nude  for  building.     It  is  luperfluou:! 

ML-  Till-  NO.  S£<  HU  to 
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to  ad(]^  tliat  not  a  house  is  to  be  se;en  on  ity  for  perhaps  twenty 
inij(.9y'  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  human  being,  though  the  cliifnat6 
is  the  most  stormy  of  any  in  the  central  Highlands.  Having  occa- 
si(»ij  some  years  ago,  to  stop  at  one  of  these  farm-houseSj  .whicbi  as  ' 
it  was  likewise  aii  inn,  consisted  of  two  8torie§,  I  expressed 'some 
<lrca<^  of  £&Uing  through  the  floor,  and  asked  the  tenartt.'W^  he 
did  not  get  the  landlord  to  repair  his  house  ?  The  ansWcr  I  re- 
ceived was,  that  hie  meant  soon  to  repair  it  himself;  but  that^the  '] 
landlord  would  not  allow  two  pence  to  repair  a  hous^  on  his  pi^ 
pcrty,  though  the  tenant  and  his  family  should  lyt  in  the  AeldflU..   ' 

A  considerable  part,  perhaps  half  of  the  arable  land  ti  Perth- 
shire, is  unenclosed ;  and  the  lar  greater  part  of  what  is  encloscfd'ts ' 
not  fencible.     In  many  places,  where  stones  can  be  obt^ih'ed  dit'sl 
ciipftp  rate,  the  fence  is  a  dry  stone  wall,  frequently  the  Cdho- 
way  dike.    These  are  deemed  sufficient  enclosures  :  biit  at  nQm- 
bcr  of  years  being  required  to  raise  a  thorn  hedge  into  a  f^nce,  on    ' 
the  best  soils ;  and  much  of  our  land  being  only  of  a  middling 
4]uality,  a  nineteen  years  lease  is  barely  sufficient  for  tliat  pur-  ,' 
i)ose,  even  when  carefully  attended  to ;  which  seldom  is  the  case. 
The  tenant  being  strictly  bound  to  pasture  his  fields,  and  no  dead 
fence  being  formed  to.  protect  the  young  thorns,  the  depjastimng' 
stock  never  fail  to  break  through  in  numberless  places :  and  cVcry 
farmer  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  forwaid  these  gaps  with 
the  rest  of  the  hedge ;  yet  this  is  the  state  of  two  thirds  of  tHe  ^ 
hedges  in  the  county.     Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  land,  of  quite  ' 
different  descrintions,  on  one  of  which  the  utility,  and  on  the  o-'  * 
ther  the  expediency  of  fences  are  problematical.    The  first  of 
these  is  the  rich  soil  en  the  rivers,  continually  kept  in  tillage. 
Here  fences  are  of  no  use,  as  there  is  no  pasturing :  and  they 
must  be  hurtful,  by  occupying  part  of  such  valuable  ground.     So, 
though  there  is  a  ditch  or  open  drain  at  the  end  of  every  field  in 
the  Carsc,  few  of  these  have  banks,  or  are  meant  for  fences. 
Indeed,  so  great  an  aversion  have  the  farmers  there  to  take  up 
their  land  with  fences,  that,  excepting  gentlemens'  parks,  ther^ 
^nrdly  is  one  of  any  kind,  on  the   sides  of  the  turnpike  road, 
which  runs  t*^«t)ugh  the  middle  of  that  district,  from  Pefth  to 
•Dundee. 

Aga«n.  '^^.  fiiupriety  of  enclosing  heath  and  mountainous  land, 
j.ifnroi  ,  .,  v]f  vilue,  is  not  very  apparent ;  because,  althou^, 
>"  '  '^'»mg,  ii  viudbtless  is  rendered  more  valuable,  yet  not  in  a 
*'-  ;*v^  commensurate  to  the  expense. 

"^he  proprietor  somjetimes  encloses,  and  sometimes  the  tenant  \."''' 
..     i^«r«  -,re  instances  of  the  tenant  agreeing  to  uphold,  and 
M'..      t— ^r'"'''^si'*"'^*«  sufficiently  fencible,  and  at  same  time  pay     ' 
•I  .....j^    ^     ^a,      ^pt  -»ri  ^ht>  expense  of  makine  them. 
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T^ ,  y^VCS  am,,  there  ,W93  little  enclosed  latid  In  the  county^ 
excepting  around  gentlemen's  houses;  and  even  of  that  these 
Wafli  npft  J^ucI^  .Stock  <>£  all  kinds  was  herded  in  stunmer  % 
but  lirlien  the  corn  was  got  in,  every  kind  of  animal  went  at 
largQy  and  every  field  was  common  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
This  .pvactic^  can  hardly  be  said  to  I^  given  up,  in  some  parts  of 
die  oountyy.  even  at  this  day :  But  vn  the  more  improved  places, 
dioiiy^  there  are  few  enclosures  sufficiently  fenced,  every  farmer 
endeavours  to  keep  his  beasts  on  his  own  possessions 

Till  witfaia  these  twenty  years,  there  were  no  turnpike  roads 
in  the  county,  excepting  a  few  miles  (nine  or  ten)  from  the 
county  town. towards  Edinburgh.  But,  now,  thev  are  to  be  met 
with  m  the  Low  Country,  in  almost  every  direction^  These,  in 
general,  have  been  lined  out  with  judgment,  substantially  ex- 
ecuted, and  for. the  most  part  kept  in  a  state  of  good  ropairi 
But  ^  £dinbiu;^h  road,  having  been  made  at  a  time  when  more 
attention  was  paid  to  have  a  straight  course  than  a  level  one,  is 
the  inost  tnconvenient  and  dangerous  up  and  down  hill  road  that 
is  ai>y  where  to  be  seen )  and  as  a  very  easy  line  was  at  hand,<  it 
18  ini;;onceiv;|ble  what  could  induce  the  surveyors  of  those  days 
to  fix  on  the  present  one.  So  many  of  our  roads  being  made 
turnpike,. the  gentlemen  of  the  county  have  been  enabled  to  ap- 
propriate the  statute  labour  to  the  by-roads ;  and  though  much 
remains  to  be  done  on  these,  it  must  be  granted,  that  this,  toge^ 
ther  with  the  commutation  of  labour,  has  ciSectcd  a  great  deaL 
Four  linea  of  military  road  run  in  a  south  and  north  direction^ 
through  the  Highland  division  of  the  county.  Some,  if  not  all 
of  tbcun,  were  made  under  the  superintendance  of  the  late  Ge- 
neral Wade»  Of  course,  an  equal  disregard  is  paid  to  going  to 
the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and  over  the  top  of  a  hill.  But  these 
being  seldom  used  by  heavy  carriages;  the  inconvenicncy  is  the 
lesslelt.    . 

Before  roads  were  made,  the  county  was  In  a  state  of  which 
we  of  the  present  day  can  have  only  a  slight  conception.  As 
the  Ways,  then  in  use  were  merely  hollow  tracks,  every  shower 
converted  them  into  a  pond,  or  puddle ;  and  in  many  places, 
they  were  the  beds  of  perennial  rivulets.  In  the  deep  clay  dis- 
tricts, it  was  often  impossible  to  transport  the  produce  of  the 
country,  either  in  carriages,  or  on  horseback.  Even  in  dry  wea- 
ther, travelling  was  extremely  inconvenient,  owing  to  tlie  man-: 
ner  i^  which  the  mud  was  cut  up  and  dried. 

B j  means  of  the  bridge  built  about  forty  years  ago  at  Perth, 
over  the  Tay,  the  communication  with  the  east  and  north  parts 
is  rendered  much  more  safe  and  easy  :  and  the  one  now  building 
•vir  the  same  river  at  Dunkeld,  will  have  a  tendency  to  render 

H  h  a  travelling 
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tiavdiing  by;lihe  H^Uand  road  inuchrii1o^'fioiQm<W>lB4Q.At4F^ 
sent.  ■■-■■  ■  -  ■■  _■  .■*■■!  .l.,:,-,VH  -sii  iiwnr.'- 
V  lliareiB  no  market  in  thispart  of ithe. kingdom  v/}\.ew  th^,g;piip( 
to  be  BgM  is  pitched.  .AlliAotes  .»re  inpde  by  fiunftlf.  ^sidga 
what  ii  boDEiit  Ear  home  iconHimptt'  and"  what  ia  pMrclHf^,fAg 
evporaiionD^TMident  dealers,  agents  fior  corn  i»«rcbunt«  is^'^ 
th«rflaces,  attend  the  weekly  mvLetaJH  PcriSi,  and  Jiichtur^,  h 
viUage  in  the  Carseof  Gowrie,'  and  purchaee,  frpwii  th^rfyr^jn* 
The  grain  is  unully  delirered,  ftom  the  farmers- i}?eJw-int^^,{^ 
VGBSa],  at  the  sereru)  sliipping  pUces  on  the<1^n>.'  Mo>F  Pit? '^^ 
the  bu-ley,  and  sonw  potatDc  oa»,'  go  to  Ui»vitisvfte'^9.-Q!)o4tf 
Forth.  ThcWie-jtJB  sent  to  London,  Leith,.tM«fg^Ws'wu4.!^ 
Ten  XAver^oai;  Eormerly,  the  quantity  of  ^w»  ^xp^ft^  t^ 
inoonaidenible ;  and  there  was  an  anmiat  impoit^tti^t^  ,,o{j-oafr 
meal  into  die  port  of  Perth  from  the  shires  of  fiemic^  9a4,^ii|r 
10  a-  great  amount,  and  of  flour  from  London  ^.  whsF^;^  figy, 
jklaf klane  receivci  large  and  annually  increasing  supplier /R^-yamt 
'from  the  Tay.  Indeed,  part  «f  the  barley  now  -shipped,^  T?^^ 
wnt  to  be  manoiiacturcd  for  our  own  use,  than  es,pQ^ed^aB.j^.u 
-retumod  in  the  farm  of  spirits,  porter,  and  grrcuig  .^1^  i^u'v 
yeat^  ago,  little  mult  spirit  was  drunk,  and  no  m^lclki^OT  J^ 
itnponed.  -Hot  our  fathers  speak  m  raf  turefi  of  cb^.^ioqi^nt>rfi>iV|iid 
.  ewDpenny  of' those  days^  and  it  mustbe  itdtnitlied,  ^t^^'^it,mf- 
-riled  half  the  encomiums  be£ta«-ed,  it  w^s.  a,j.wondCf^ui,.  be- 
verage, considering  the  price.  They  tell.us  that»<for  t^t^pfxice; 
a  ittottg-headcd  man  was  intoxicated;  and  that,  i^.tl^w^vfnto 
the  fire,  this  ale  bljzed  like  ardent  spirits.  'He  ^orplua.gn^  pf 
the'weGtevn  pan  &i  the  shire  isaentorer.laiid  K>- (he' jnafiv^(:tui'> 
■  ing  country  on  the  Clyde.  ■  .  , . .    I 

•  '  1  hare  known  of  a  few  cargoes  of  potatoes  sent  froin.Perth^o 
'  Leith  atid  Newcastle ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  t^  .best  ,-inat\aj^ 
ment  to  plant  potatoes  for  sale  on  Canns,  without  the  .reac)]^,pE 
town  manure.  .  .  r  .,., 

There  is  a  good  deat  cf  orchanl  ground  in  die  Gariei  cfiit^y 
apples  and  pears,  which  is  found  to  turn  to  good  accent,  ,A 
~  considerable  extent  of  land  along  the  northern  niargia  pf-  the 
Carsc,  and  of  the  Lower  Utrathejrn,  being  well  -khel^red,  |(orA 
the  north-cast,,  might  be  very  prolitubly  appropriated  to  l}us, pur- 
pose. Formerly,  much  more  fruit  wns  grows  in  the.4DV,J>^^.of 
the  county  than  at  this'  time  -,  every  religious  hoase-'antf  f^yer 
petty  laird  having  an  orchard  ;  but  these  having-  come  intf).  n 
hands  of  formers,  were  but  ill  looked  after,  and  so  faanrr!^^' 
gone  to  decay,  or  are  complctdy  grubbed  up.  .;,,   ,  _"■, 

TKfrr  ;.  ■>  T-'st  .'•.%!  of  wippicc  oak  in  *his  county  i  more,  ii 
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kas  been  said^  than  in  all  Scotland  besides.  This  is  principalljr 
to  &^aA^<^'«hr««e^ <tanb  (rf tivvrsi^  oiUL^i  sHiriffWpiMouBn 
tains  in  the  Highlands.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  profitable .  uq»^ 
<b'«hfeti  flfde&^tanil'bti  be  tt{)plied)  since  the'^)[nke  of  liark'!it)se 
9d[%l^.  Itlumf 4s  j{keWiM<'  some  fir^'bdil,  pM:  fit  for  lUutSfdnd 
llAlt^^-*1t¥[ th^  'ttk/to^'-f\at0^^ief  the^'co^nty;  ibnt'jtliereiK^ 
f^rSi  xX^*iai^iM^'tAg^^  W  n%^tttoityh  %  heavy  drsri^^ 
>ataiL'^'jTlk'lJ^w'C&uhftir'i»4iV  pr^<»bt>mMfe  ienudcd^trf  i^mbdr 
lf^^k'#i^  t^tkyfejiks  agoy  ^nd  than-  if  will'be  Jbity^yeatf 

ym  Hgtt  of'fifehmg  for  siaihon  in*  the  rivers  Tay;  and  Ewii» 

MoHgs  t^  ih^  |)ro})irietcyTS  of  the  lands  on  their  banlcs  i  iri  g<^ 

nehl>'  ciieh-:hs?ihg  a  i^ghf  to  iisH  in  that  part  of  the /river  oppch 

^ft  tty-hi^ -estsWe.^'  ik  mahy  cases,  these  weve  forhiedy.  al&rired 

.^'goi8'ii'n1ap^iidi|^>  lYi  letting  the  adjoining  farms:.     I^&dsr- 

^gjf'VlArkh  hhjArMght  n^t9>  was  performed  by -the  {iirmerS/.M)4 

tmiir  ser^nts-,  which  was  but  bad  economy ;  fcv  the  returns  from 

'^^'^rittfjbeing  much  quicker  than  those  feom  the  Jaad^.wiMe 

\irtjtti  most  attended  to.    The  proprietors,  however^  at. length 

iaW -the;  necessity  of  making  a   different  arrangemenH.      lite 

^fUrAis  were  let' by  themselves,  and  the  right  o£  saLmonfiahtng-iwi 

€lk  s^eli^l  estates  was  let  to  other  people,  which,  thoagfa  disad- 

TSlWfi^Mtls  when  parcelled  out  among  the  at^accnt  possesaoraof 

hSidi  hSiS  sihce  been  the  source  of  sort-  of  the  greatest  fortunes 

illaf'^i^'  strbre  from  trade  in  Perthshire*    Of  late  years,  the 

*  titffribet^  of  ssklaton  caught  whhin  the  coanty  by  •draught  nets  is 
"ttriitfi'l^ssened,  -owing  to  the  stell  fishings  nearer  the  mouth  of 
aiHT^^'  The  dematnl  hating  at  same  time  increased^  the^price 
has'  risen  itt  a  rate  disprdportionable  to  that  of  every  odier  anide. 
Forty^, years  ago,  the  best  fish  (thirtv  to  forty  poqndtwc^t) 
Wmrreidily  parted  with  for  one  andsiscpencQ  a  pieces  i'liiey 
nb'te"bHilg-tw<enty,  frequently  forty  times  the  money.  •  Foitoedy 

'  fawriy'were  used  in- the  country,  even-  by  farm  servants:  the  re- 
jnaindoT  was  sent  in  a  fresh  state,  ovcrhnd  to  Edinburgh.     Lon- 

.  dbri  is  now  the  principal  market,  to'  which  place  it  ia  sent  in 

'  fasfisailing  vessels,  part  pickled,  part  fresh  packed  in  ice.    . 
'  '  .TJie  tJondition"  of  farm  s<?rvants,  in  common  with  most  other 
'dMsstiiJ  (rf  #|Ociety,  haft  been  much  ameiiorateii  of  late*    The  mo- 
iA'«y  part!  of  their  wages 'h^  increased  in  the  proportion  of-  eight 

't^'cbe^  within  rfie  tecollection  of  many  persons  aliVe ;   tbtny 

*  jj^iixids  Scots  as  a  year's  wages  for  an  ;d>le4)odied  ploughn[i<in. 
Rig' then' as  tuvrent  a«' twenty'  pounds 'fiterling  now.  ^Diey 
t^hislHed  in  their  mai^er^s^^Us^,  whether  t]iey  had  £arailicft?of 

^ir  own  or  not.    TheifTM^miy^bill  of  farcy  wnsoatmeal  porrtdffe^ 
'•••"•''  ^  ■   .-i:   •-»:  H:h.:a   =■      -       .  -      -with 
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with  milk  or  beer,  for  breakfast  ^  broth,  or  spup  made  of  gEeeii8| 
peasj  hulled  barley  and  oats,  with,  30mettine8».  butcher  loea^ 
or  in  default  of  that,  salted  salmon,  butter,  cbeeaie,  pr.mitk^  fot 
dinner  ^  supper  consisted  of  porridge  or  spwens,  M  c»  f>atnM»| 
jelly,  with  milk.    At  present,  unmarried  plpughmea  m  ^Ivayft 
lodged,  but  not  boarded.    They  receive,  in  place  of  bpar<L  ux 
and  4  half  bolls  of  oatmeal  in  a  ye^rj  salt  ^nd  milk,    fbp  .^fiow-* 
ance  of  ipilk  being  a  chopin  of  skimmed,  or  half  .tli^t.quaptttf 
0/  new  milk,  thrice  a  day.    When  milk  is  scarce^  beer  or  nMkoer 
is  given  in  lieu  of  itj  and  frequently,  when  the  farm  is  a  lea 
onq,  a  cow  is  allotted  for  every  three  or  four  servants.    Married 
ploughmen  have  commonly  a  cottage,  and  small  garden^  valued 
at  tliirty  shillings  ^  a  cow  kept  the  year  round,  worth  six  pounds ; 
as  many  potatoes  planted  a^  may  serve  their  family;  six. and  a 
half  bolls  of  meal;  and  the  rest  of  their  wages  in  money«.  In 
situations  where  die  cow's  milk  can  be  sola  new,  her  k«ep  19 
worth  double  the  money  stated  above.    Their  cottages,  thoi^jQ  o£ 
late  years  much  altered  for  the  better,  are  nevertheless  susiceptible 
of  further  improvement,  by  such  means  as  ceiling,  and  plaffter*? 
ing,  enlarging  the  windows,  and  substituting  glass  for  the  bosffda 
presently  m  use,  and  by  laying  the  floor  wiui  some  more  cleanly 
material  than  earth,     Neat  nouses  would  in  some  measure -Jwlp 
to  introduce  that  cleanliness  amone  the  lower  orders  of  our  jcomm 
trywomen,  with  the  want  of  whicn  they  are  at  present  reproaich^ 
ed ;  a  reproach  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  aa  inhabitanl  of 
the  wretched  hovels  still  standing  in  some  parts  of  (he  county 
to  avoid.     If  a  married  ploughman  and  his  wife  are  at  all  ii^dusr 
triouSj  and  meet  with  no  uncommon  misfortune,  they  find  lit* 
tie  4ifficulty  in  bringing  up  their  family  in  a  suitable  style,    They 
are,  in  fact,  in  muqh  more  comfortable  circumstances  than  a  large 
proportion  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  upland  parts  of  the  county, 
who^e  life  is  a  life  of  anxiety,  toil,  and  privation  of  4II  the  com? 
fort^,  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     I  cannot  say  that 
our  farm  servants  are  chargeable  with  that  dissipated  life  which 
ha;^  been  ascribed  to  their  brethren  in  other  counties.    They  cer- 
tainly -are  the  most  sober  class  of  men  in  (lie  coymty ;  nor  have 
they  that  pi|fcring  disposition,  whiqh  is  so  vexatious  to  die  Epg- 
lish  farmers,  whose  servants  haying  received  no  education,  are  ig- 
lor.mt,  iiTcligious,  and  of  course  immoral :  nor  have  they  that 
uile,  saucy  manner  which  characterizes  the  ploughmen  an4  cart- 
ers around  Edinburgh. 

/arm  labour  certainly  costs  more  than  it  did  forty  years  .M| 
3uc  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  wages  since  AH 
ime.  This  is  owing  to  recent  inventions  and  discoverieSj^  b| 
vb^ch  human  labour  *V'  facilitated  and  abridge^.    For  instaoM 
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<  a'tettn  ^H'pai?noir  hones  will  plooeli  a  third  or  half  more  v^  a 
:  ^H^'tiAie/  dxati  tWo  men,  one  pair  of  horses^  and  thr^epairoi 

■  ox^^'^did  formerly.  'By  one  yoking  or  journey  of  a  rolkr 
'-*  \Atf  "pair  df'ht>rseS|  more  cloddy  land  is  reduced,  than  by  fifiy 

Sibiis  ivMi  mallets,  as  was  the  practice  thirty  years  ago.  V^U 
rilig^^  hbrsG-hoeing  and  artificial  grassincr  have  superseded  the 
•"*>rtible  dimmer's  work  of  pulling  thlsdes.  The  thrasjiing  nladdnc, 
^"bj  alioiteiiing  barn-wotk,  allows  opportunity  for  pibughmen  to 
."■perfonh  many  by-jobs,  for  which  a  labourer  used  to  be  hired; 
*  'and  the*  good  roads  enable  one  mart  to  carry  as  ihuch  grain  to 
Jtiarbetj  as  formerly  could  be  done  in  the  same  tinie  by  four 

■  or  six. 

.    Owing  to  great  diversity  in  the  circumstances  of  Perthshire 

-  ;&rmeTs>  there  is  no  general  standard  applicable  to  their  character. 
"'  Griat  part  of  the  county  is  parcelled  out  into  small  farms,  and 
\  ^tte  are  very  few  which  in  Lothian  would  be  reckoned  large.  "^ 
^ .  Sbny  of  the  renters  of  small  possessions,  with  their  wives  and 
'  dtsldren,  are  subjected  to  greater  drudgery,  and  fare  harder,  than 
~^  lAe  families  of  farm  servants  on  the  richer  soils  of  the  county; 

^j  the  ambition  of  being  their  own  masters,  induces  them  to 
^'  pet stevete.    The  condition,  however,  of  farmers,  gradually  and 
^''  imperceptibly  ascends  from  this^  to  that  of  those  wlio  live  in  ease 
"•;trrid  even  opulence.     Their  manners  and  mode  of  livhig  common- 
.''ly^brfespond  with  their  pecuniary  circumstances.     Some  of  the 
-^  first'  rant:,  dress  and  keep  ;house  in  a  somewhat  elegant  style ; 
alitd  their  social  manners  are  every  way  fitted  to  dieir  station. 
'  Biit,  though  they  may  not  be  destitute  oi  the  lighter  accomplish- 
ments, few  mere  farmers  among  us  have  the  advantage^Lof^  a  11- 
'  b^ral  education.     We  are  not  however  to  infer  from  tnts,  that 
idtey  are  deficient  in  professional  abilities.     One  of  tlieni  was  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Galloway ; 
arid  though  his  report,  f  like  that  of  some  other  surveyors  whom 
'  We' have  all  heard  of.  Sir,  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  vini- 

-  tefsal' approbation,  this  might  be  as  much  owing  to  the  pt-qu- 
dices  of  the  Gallovideans,  as  the  *  haste  '  of  the  surveyor. 
Farmers  of  the  middle  class,  though  frequently  unacquainted  with 

-  iAe  best  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  are  possessed  of  a  much 

1 1  h  4f  larger 

-...■-  ' 

*The  moil  common  fizc,  is  that  which  rcquiica  two  pi<>u^'.iM,  uie  a- 

vcrage  extent  of  which  may  be  about  eighty  acres*     S.*rrtr  ftii-rp  f.  lud 

jn  tn^Hrgh lands  contain  fevcral  thouTauJ  acres.     lu  the  Carfc  ^iri.-  'ive- 

''Vat"  farms  of  three  hundred  acres  ;  but  the  greater  pirt   in  .hat   ditlriei 

--  ^act'tntitfh  fmaller.     And  the  average  fiz^  uF  arabU  farms  iu  PtiUiilaic 

'it  fttuchkfs  thrnijn  the  corn  counties  fbmh  of  :l:^  Forth. 

t  Sec  Far.  Mag.  vol.  8.  page  76. 
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lareep:  stock  pf  knowtedgei  both  general  and  pn)fN£iimil^'tfe|ar  '*i^ 

theiT,.£i?^Qfathes8  i  and  th^  mode  (»  living  is  slsomudfiinpiwe^  -i' 
Their  bousef  and  jf uruiture  are  more  neat ;  thcurjdiBs& mdre^ecdm-^  •■  i! 
ing  i  and  theif  tabjkfi  better  coveted.    But,  indue  naapeq,  chereili  '^1 
a  sad  falling . of :  Religious  controversy,  and  the  investiBSttiatt"  of     | 
abstruse  points  of  faith,  the  favourite  pursuits  of  ouirftmfi'aiiA'   '= 
grandfathers,  arc  now  disregarded.     Politics  engross  everybody's 
attention,  excepting  perhaps  several  of  the  old  storemasters  on 
the  West  Ochus,  with  whom  the  opinions  of  the  days  of  *  Crom- 
well and  the  Covcmim^  stiH  predominate.  ' '  '*' 

On  the  whole,  Sir,  though  the  present  xcice:~pf  farmers  in 
Perthshire,  taken  collectively,  cannot  in  many  respects  vie  with 
their  brcftfiren  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  die/^^ ' 
certainly  rank  kgher  in  the  scale  of  society  than  du^  6f '^Mriie  ^ , 
other  counties  do,  or  than  their  on»-n  fathers  did.     *        •  '"  '   --'n!'- 

The' principal  public  burdens  that  affect  agriculture,  a4«,<toiif'"' 
statute  labour,  poor-rates,  and  the  pn^erty  tax.  ■'  •w;^d?''>'- 

The  construction  of  good  roads  is  always  the  first  step  tMraMs-^ 
the  improvement  of  any  country;  and  when  the  statute' htldtif'-^^' 
is  commuted,  and  the  money  faithfully  and  judiciously 'ltid<  cM"'"''' 
in  forming  and  repairing  them,  it  is  so  far  from  being  a-btf^ftiij*^-*' 
that  in  no.  shape  can  so  small  a  sum  be  more  b(»efieihlly  ipjAted  '^"'^ 
for  th^  fartocr.  ,.     .«   *:il«  u» 

Poor-rates  have  not  hitherto  been  exacted  in  this  c^hty^to't^^'''^' 
great  Extent ;  but  the  example  of  England  ought  t(^  be  a  ^Nratri^ji^'^'^''^ 
to  ue,  and  induce  us  to  withstand  any  unnecessary' bstfenftibn'W^^'^') 
the  system.  •  .   •   .,  i^..;.  .  loih  lol 

The  property  tax  is  a.  grievous  oppression  to  the  fenfffifi'^t'^  "* 
on  account  of  its  amount,  for,  if  equitably  assessed,  ^thi^iirricxi^'  *'^ 
of  raising  a  part  of  the  revenue  has  advantages  over  most >6ltliei'^V'  *". 
but  because  the  data  by  which  his  income  is  cvilcutat^^'  ite'un-^  '';^ 
fairly  assumed.    No  other  class  of  men  pay  for  ineelm'e  -i^lifcK  -^'  ' 
they  do  not  actually  receive )  but,  in  nine  cases  out  bftenij  this  "' 
farmer's  income  from  new  tacks,  is  not  half  the  amotintat-nrfi&k  ■  '  ' 
•^  is  taken  by  this  law.     Nor  does  there  appear  any  good  Mttbh^ 
vhy  the  income  of  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  not  ttV^  front' ^'^^  ' 
4ip  amount  of  his  transactions,  as  well,  as  that  of  thefirtlfler^'''"^ 
^••i   why  the  farmer's  real  profits  are  not  considered  as  ftpro^^'"'"' 
•  '^-erion  by  which  his  just  proportion  of  this  tax  may' be  atoei-^"'^^ 
-,-ied.  -■'••   ''^*^''l 

<t  is  no  less  exceptionable  on  another  account.    Mudi  has  beeM  ■^•^' 

3;ain6t  the  tytne  system,*  and  with . great  juistice,'-^f6r  of  tfl^*^ 
ities,  it  is  the  naest  absurd  ;  yet  th^  t)fop^ty' tax,  thoii^H'^^^''^ 
^^  a  modem  reguhtion,  has  a  sifaiilar  tertcfcncy.  ' 'Both'bJ>€ftite''^n* 
i?r-»rf-taTP*  on  *i^H'isfr'-      T^i  ^b'^.  however,  they  differ*'  Any-* i^ 

attempt 
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attempts  tpisbolisk  the  exaction  of.tythes  wtmid  be- opposed 'by  all  - 
the  itici|^t[Qf  !  a  iDumerbns  txid>  Tespfecuble  body  in  the  state,  ^imit 
inciiii«liQiBb-.>thsicitiIpowi9r  Jns  o£  l^e  yearfr'shewn  a  8tr6ng'di$i- 
position -/to  .grafifyu  .But  a  reasonable  modification  of  the  ^tq* 
perty  ta2y:09  far  .•as  it  affects  farmerS)'  iv^e  presume,  requires  only 
to  maskcdibiy!  those  who'feel.argrievcd. 

'■-''- ^  '  t 

.;«•••■■)■    J^>  ■■/■■  i-   "  ♦■  •        ■'  -,  ■      -■  ■     ■ 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THJ?;  FAEME.R  S  1CAGAZI5R» 

"  •"  '•     ■  On  tJk  Pres&Hfotion  of  Potatoes. 

Siui;.;.  Perth fiire^  IB07, 

I  j^4YE  witoessed  a  practice  upon  inferior,  bat  dry  soils,  in  a 
climate  rather  late,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  useful  to  farmers 
similsffly  situated.  It  is  a  miode  of  planting  and  using  potatoes, 
without  the  trouble  of  lifting  and  housing  tliem  in  autumn. 

It  if  well  known,  that  the  potatoe  is  a  valuable  and  »utri«  • 
tiou«  food  for  either  cattle  or  sheep ;  and  that  feeding  sheep  witk 
them  .is  much  safer  than  feeding  cattle.     They  arc  planted^  in  the' 
usual^uMiwer,  in  drlLU,  about  the  ordinary  distance ;  and  if:  part 
are  n^faded  at  home,  the  whole  alternate  drills  may  be  taken  up, 
or  what  number  may  be  tliought  proper,  and  the  earth  of  sUch       ^ 
drill|^oa£(6r  being,  well  cleared  of  potatoes,  turned  upon  the  te^ 
mainj^g  Tpnes,  any  time  before  the  froet^  by  two  boutsof  thd'    l 
plough  -fpr .  each  .drill*  •   This,  will  be  found  a  sufficient  coverings     * 
for  them  during  the  winter,  and  will  resist  any  degree  of  frost,'  "so     '  ^ 
as  to  preserve  theqi  perfectly  fresh  and  sound,'and  ht  for  eithercat- 
tle  or.sh^p.    But  sheep,  from  the  foresaid  circumstance,  as  we)t  "" 
as  froo^  what  follows,  are  by  mud)  the  best  stock  for  consuming^     •  > 
them-    Fpr  the  farmer  lias  only  to  tarn  out  one  or  more  drill^by   -  - 
the  pMigb  in  the  spring  per  day,  according  to  the  number : of  his ^  '^^^ 
slieepp^  and  they  wUl  follow  the  plough  and.  pick  them  up^  witl»-y^  ''•* 
out  any.  further  trouble.    It  is  only  necessary  to  proportioif  then¥  -^  - 
to  tl^i  number,,  that  none  may  remain,  in  case  of  frost  througkrb^  > 
nighf»,    This;  practice  can  only  be  profitably  adopted  whore  wheat 
caniu>(.  j^  niised  to  advantage..    Barley  or  oats,  arc  the  crops-  con-     '* 
veni^tJ^y^i^i^Uivated  in. this  ca»e«,  .According  to  this  nuethod,  the      * 
root.tt^(^.  i^ettei;  frpm  springing  than^when  in  heaps,  either  iti  =  '" 
pits  or  within  walls;  and  sheep  can  thereby  be  easily  kept  on  till  '-  ' 

thegi:^qio..May'r..    .■■.,■..:  ■'     •"   ■   '''■.  ■• 

Itifupyipfj  your  readers  ^nk.  it  worth  white  to  trjc  thtrmode  tf  •  •- ' 
prot^ingipo^toe6  h^^m  frost,  and  using  them  wiui  shei^.in'iHe 
spring  mqpthl}  perhaps  the  above  faint3' nJay'fae  of  Bome  adiratt- 
toige^^  •i.ab^  Sir,  yoir^j  .£cc4 .  r     .  Observator.    ' 

P.S. 
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P.  S.  At  planting,  it  is  necessarv  to  determine  what  proportioii 
of  the  crop  may  be  needed  for  uplifting  in  autumn ; — as  the  wit 
of  the  field  which  is  not  to  be  thinned,  miist  be  phnted  so  wMc. 
in  the  rows  as  to  admit  a  ploughing  to  earth  up  the  drills. 

— — n    .     — :  .....       , 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FA&MER's  MAGAUNE.     ,^ 

Sir,  Receipt  fir  Killing  Rats  and  Mice.  -' 

As  rats  and  mice  are  very  destructive  to  corn  in  all  its  staees,  I 
beg  the  favour  you  will  insert  the  following  recipe  for  killing  U\em, 
which  I  found  among  the  papers  of  a  late  {nei\d.  I  had  no  op- 
portunity of  trying  it ;  but  if  any  of  your  numerous  correspond- 
ents will  make  the  experiment  (panicularlv  that  of  preserving  ^e 
corn  in  stacks),  and  communicate  the  result  to  the  public  though 
your  useful  Magazine,  it  will  greatly  oblige  your  constapt  reHOcr, 
'Rosj-shire,  July  25M,  1807.  A,»% 

P.  S.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  best  method  of  destTDjing 
sparrows ;  these  birds  being  eminently  injurious  to  com  ifi  hedg- 

cd  farms.  .  ..A. )?. 

For  kilRng  Rats  and  Mice* — ^Take  one  pound  of  apuobi  %-  boi 
it  among  two  pints  of  sixpence  beer  into  one;  bottle  it  up  |  ^u' 
in  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  Valerian  j  and  shake  the  mixtiue  cnrerj 
morning  for  a  month.  When  you  intend  to  kill  rata  or  ffitor-  ii 
a  house,  bam,  kiln,  miln,  or  granary,  &c.  put  one  ounce  aC:th< 
mixture  among  four  pounds  weight  of  oat  meal,  addiw  dkerett 
twelve  drops  of  lemon  essence.  If  you  intend  to  kill  mice,  tak( 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  sasafrax,  and  put  twenty  drops  thereof  in  fh( 
above.  When  you  intend  to  attract  the  vermin,  take  one  ouno 
of  tincture  of  musk,  and  put  in  four  drops  amcmg  four  pou«d 
weight  of  mixture,  which  will  attract  them  to  that  bait.  But  i 
you  intend  to  kill  rats  without  mice,  you  keep  out  the  musk 
And  in  preparing  this  thorough  and  genuine  receipt  for  destroyinj 
rats  and  mice,  keep  your  head  from  above  the  stove,  else  h'wil 
prove  death. 

For  keeping  Stacks  clear  of  Rats  and  3//tv.— Take  .one  pound' o 
nitre  and  one  pound  of  alum  \  dissolve  them  together  in  two  pdit 
of  spring- well  water  \  get  a  Arlot  of  bran  and  make :  a  ndasl 
thereof,  putting  in  two  pints  of  the  above  liquid,  and  mixing  al 
together.  Wiien  you  build  your  stacks,  every  second  eodlrs 
akc  a  handful  or  two  of  said  mash  and  throw  upon  them^iti 
they  come  to^  the  easing :  allowing  your  stacks  to  stand  cwtftt 
years,  rats  or  mice  will  not  come  near  tliem.  This  is  the  gpen^l 
'•'^ceipt  for  destroying  rats  ai?U  mj^re,  ;j^jj<| 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FIRMEVs  MAGAZINE. 


\  •  • 


fiemfiris  on  the  Inquiry  into  the  Natt/rt  and  Fluctuation  of  Corn 

Markets,  &c. — ^p.  22. 

Sir, 

I  COULD  not  help  smiling  at  the  formal  pomposity  with 
which  your  correspondent  Gordlus  opens  his  *  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Fluctuation  of  Com  Markcta, '  &c.  &c.  inserted  in 
the  29th  Number  of  your  excellent  Magazine*  Had  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  that  paper  communicated  a  new  discoveryi  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  tne  moral  and  physical  worlds  it  could  not 
hare  been  ushered  in  with  greater  parade  than  the  long  string  of 
truisms  of  your  correspondent.  No  Roman  Catholic  could  count 
over  his  beads  with  more  holy  fervour  than  Gordius  has  enumer- 
ated these  obvious  truths.  I  was  not,  at  the  time  of  reading  the 
paper  at  first,  nor  am  I  yet,  prepared  to  take  up  the  matter  in  a 
s^ous,  or  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view.  If  a  man  draws  in  his 
chair,  and  tells  me,  that  food  is  of  more  consequence  to  me  than 
a  pair  of  pantaloons,-*^hat  bread  is  the  staff  of  life, — and  a  thou- 
sand otlier  articles  of  intelligence  of  a  like  nature,  I  would  be  at  a 
ti>S8  whether  to  pity  him  for  his  silliness,  or  knock  him  down  for 
his  impertinence.  My  feelings,  with  regard  to  your  respectable 
'correspondent,  were  exactly  of  that  description,  at  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him  \  and  it  is  needless  to  disguise  the  impres- 
'  sion  that  his  exordium  made  upon  my  mind. 

Tour  ^correspondent  informs  us,  '  that  not  only  many  of  the 
commercial  dealers  in,  but  the  actual  propagators  of  corn,  have 
been  reduced  to  bankruptcy. '  This  is  all  very  true  5  but  why 
need  he  announce  a  fact  of  so  much  notoriety,  with  all  the  gra- 
vity and  importance  of  an  original  discovery  ?  Every  trader  is 
more  or  less  liable  to  the  misfortune  of  bankruptcy  \  and  it  need 
not,  therefore,  excite  any  surprise  in  the  mind  of  Gordius,  that  a 
dealer  in  coni,  who  is  nothing  more  than  a  dealer,  should  now 
and  then  be  in  a  similar  predicament.  If,  likewise,  a  com  mer- 
chant should  sometimes  make  his  appearance  in  the  Gazette,  I 
believe  it  will  riendily  be  admitted  by  most  people,  and  even  by 
Gordius  himself,  that  the  raisers  of  tne  raw  material  add  less  to 
the  number  of  unfortunates  than  any  other  description  of  men. 

It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  tne  com  trade  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  any  carried  on  in  a  commercial  country.  The  dealers  in 
it  must,  upon  that  very  account,  be  more  numerous  than  the  deal- 
ers in  any  other  commodity ;  and,  cateris  paribus,  bankruptcies 
-  fam/t  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  play  the 
game.  Why  then  should  your  correspondent  express  the  smallest 
rise^  that  the  traders  in  that  article  should  sometimes  be  re- 
duced 
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ducei  terbiviVr^ufrtcy  ?T-^t>4  ougI>t  j^^  sot  ra^^  l|a  ^jfCfflfl^)  that, 
thia  mufortune  happens,  coini^aiaiiyely  speAihg^jtJ^'so  t^? 
fisw?.    '  I 

■  Gordius  tayi)  '  Crj-tam  t>  die  <kin  mi  t  r  it  aK  i)  i  must  bi. 
it-i&'c(]ua1l]' unc^tatn  it  tht  rctiur'iv  lib  ilitiLzt  to  rpptife 
diex^apital  «f  ejtijet  \nicaiiiii(,  the  ikilji  luil  f4rriti  )  uiili  9 
protit.  *  Were  it  a  natter  <t  unieriaiiity  it  iJit  n  ttirn=;  frOltf 
the  -cpm  t»*le  wouJd  be  j,u£icient  to  n.phi.  tlie  t  if  til  cni- 
plbyod)  your  wJCFespondetit  may  bcli  it  t|j  t  it  vitiuld  itry  silou 
CcflSK-alltflgethvi )  or  ntW,  liut  th  \'  itu  utitr  mouM  Ii  ivi  lUl! 
a  place  M)  lOltr  vocaIiuI^^  IndnduiL  ei  t  r  )iitO]  nul  <_  iirv  bf 
a  tntfei-nnth  nO-cther  vaw,  but  tiia  ot  ■^■.V-u  v  i  s  nt  t,  iliuiiP 
dtfjriCaiMtnue  losers  for  wv  I  n^tlt  of  nmc,  I'l  \  ilt  1  Anr^ 
abanikn  the  fuithw  frosLLUtiuh  uf  U  Ni.  t  kIv  en  po-,iiH^ 
support its«l/t  itnless  dii.  tl  ilira  ihyeiii  ullunu  lyi  win.  piofif(— 
and,  aa  that  of  COiR  lus  h  cu  Ljrned  oa  fvoiu  diL  il  y  cortl- 
jntnoemont  of  commcTi.ijl  inter  course,  it  must  bt,  upun  tK^ 
wholci  :b«iie6ci3l  p  th  parties  (.out, erncd  But,  uiikpiaidtot  of 
teaeosinz  altof^ethet,  i\,  it  not  a  n  jtonoo  f  ict,  ili  it,  tl.f  u^^Ji  mo 
ttejEhu  been  Igst  by  -.gma  utfliMdujU  in  tht  cum  tr 
laigc  font  ones  bavfii  on  tin,  otiiLt  hjml,  bct.11rL4lvi.cl_ 
BC3Tflciy  a  tasmsu  ot,  111  thi.  nt^jr/ />  t^ii'^f  of  UordiTi^,  i 
pagator  of  com,  with  to  miigii  SLiibt,  ami  tOnimoii  hoile'sti 
ln«'f-iile(i  in  hift  circuiiU'tiiicEts  ^  -' 

'  It.Biaj' be  vprjr  true  tlijt  tile  corn  tritJe  fluciintei.  ecu  '  riBli 
bqt  .fiuclntatiDii  does  nui  }./  uhar'i/h<.\Qu^  to  it,  as  is  (\  %\ 
.yDUi  coEretpondeat  I  ht.  t-ottcn  ^oodi  of  RI  uitb  tt  i*,  t)  hafcp. 
wate  of  Binoungt^ni,  tlit.  nuuhns  ot  Glasgow  ind  tbt  cuflt^^r^f 
fihedDold,  rise  and  fill  grcatJ)'  111  thiir  prices  itcordina  ip  rhe  W*'- 
cnmfttance}  of  the  times  The  i-inatitu:  m  llie  price  of  tfiei^  dtf- 
fcrettt  icticles  IS  not  -.o  smlLng  4S  i'l  it  of  com,  btLiuse  hot  of 
'ID  indispFiisabie  neccK.ity  ,  but,  Uiat  the  flu^tUAtioii^  afe  iil  fe'UIftr 
.39  grc^it)  cannot  well  b^  domed 

.  But,;even  Bupposing  the  piice  of  com  to  be  a'l  fiuctuatiilg  \h  \{% 
mature  as  represented  by  Gordius,  ir  does  not  necessarily  folios' 
habthe  trade  tsa  losing  one  to  the  iadiriduals  engag^  in  It.  By 
ilie  very  term  j?wfftM/iaw,  if  there  be.  great  fall^  there  inu^tile 
great  rises  ajso  in  tlieprice  of.the  article  j  and  a  person  may  ht*^a 
loHL'r  one  day,  and  as  great  a  gainer,  the  otiiur.  Fluttuaiioii,  It'ls 
^e^fectly  evident,  cannot  possibjly  pxist  uithoin  iheso  iijii;  attd 
•iowBii  There  woulilbe  no.sudi  thing,  if  ilie  sculc.remainetf  frir 
-•cr  equally  bal4nce4-  .The  twoextreaiesi  when  condt'iiseJ,  fcittn 
.medium  ax  averigo  which  is  (ruJy.tQ  bii  consjJereil  as  the  pFwe^ 
,f  conn  to  th»  consnwer,  aiid,,  in  fike^iDanncr,  to  the  seller.  ':.\ 
™>r«ji,  TinvMese  201:  4t.a..sittW  at  y''S^ga;iW'§rJ?^^^  5- ^f^^^"-' 
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(,^all  the  year  iwmdl,'Tie  win  b«tio  ^eU'tOBWi  if  at 
ajj.  |n  the  eiitj.  I:  is  just  so  with  com,  and  with  all  other 
^n^s:  A  person  with  uie'Ve^uisfte  caphnt;  engaged  Hmf«itber, 
ieidi^  Io'>i:s  mucli  tiy  aY^l  iii  the  Value  df  the  cDBiinodit^  he 
^^  111,  as,  Tit  M  cf ehfs,'  ht  his  an'«(]ual.  chatlce  of  advamagc 
froiTfi  a  rise  Jt  other  times- ■'    '■'  ■■'■■    ■        '    ■':■'•'■■'        -■-■    ■■■ 

^,',|t  IS  s:Ad  that  thccomtfad.e  J»as*nefditin*pecofef  wir)^— •  it 
^W  and  then  presinta  _^  eppertafrhiei ^  jpiKiilMiOn''  rveollf 
mi.,Dot  aware,  hfi  now,  of  all 'sfKCutotfbn  li^ng  ccrtiAned  withio 
pe  liniTcs  of  the  com  trade ':^ne,  hnd  tjtatno  person  ever  made 
^vs^  putchages  df  itiy  other  cx>mai6dRy  with  a  Ti«4v  to'a'futnn 
Me  on  the  price  of  that  article.  I  had  bent  accuaionied  tc^bs" 
fiev^  that  evefy  trade'  presented  more  or  less  fit^opportuniliet'of 
s^j^iiUtton^  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing;  and  my  b^Hef  ncrmr 
VffS  attempted  to  be  shaken,  till  Gordiua  prooiulgawd  his  scoti- 
ments  upon  the  subject.  Hbw  so  absurd  an  idei  e«er  founds 
looting  m  the  imagination  of  a  perwn,  in  hit  own  ntiimtioii 
Citpabie  of  writing  upon  a  question  certainly  of  tome  diffio^ty^  it 
IS  no  easy  matter  to  concern.  What  Would  the  ONidiaaits'af 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  say,  if  yoiir  correspondent  was  to  .Mil 
th^,  Vpon  'Change,  that  nobody  ever  spccubtedt^Mut  cotton  « 
aug'ar  ?  .■      "    :  i'. 

It  is  a  favourite  argument  with  your  cone^ondehf,  dut,  rwitb 
Joe  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace  to  an  eshamtcd  world, 
^Boctii '  will  become  uniTersally  plenfifol,  »id  tfonsetpitfnily'cheapi.* 
]^[1ut  com  may  then  beeoirie  more  plentiftil  thatiit  happens  to^be 
jlt  jire«ent,  I  do  not  pretend  to  d^ ;  but  that  this  (^oct  tuua-m- 
.^jon^  follow  &om  that  event  taking  phce,rby  no  meanir  odmiu 
.''rbe  causes  stated  as  likely  to  pt^oduce  this  unasuat-ploinyi 
*^t  the'  countenance  and  encouragement  which  agricufaare-'ra'- 
celves  from  every  true  patriot;  the  withdrawment  of  capital 
.front  other  branches,  to  be  invested  in  the  'CultwatioR  □£;  the 
;f^T^;  -and   the    improvement    of  immense    tracts   of   waste 

frbundi  iiot  only  in  this  cotmtry,  but  on  the  continent  sf 
ur^pe.  There  canbe  tio  ddubt  but  chat  thecultivationaf  a 
jgr^tcr  space  of  gTsund  will  produce  an  additional  <]u-jatity  of 
g^iijf^  and.  that  eteti  a  greatfT  quantity  may  be  raiBed  upon  the 
I  «j^e  siit^acG  by  superior  Caltutt-.'  '  The  causes  mentioned  by  you 
^^f)n:e|fpoiident,  as  likely  to  be  proihictive  of  a  (greater  quantiiy  of 
;.n^n|  revives  into  the  simple  truisth,  that  if  note  corn  be»iiud» 
.,uer^  iv'ill  l>e  more  corn.'  T^fii  ciitihot  hedeniedrfr  but  otlier 
j^^^j  may  come  into  operation,  sO*  a^  to  dentnge'  tlw  natural 
yjfffiJM  which  thh  additlKial-  qtiantlty  of  f;rain  '  might  odtervrise 
,^^Bpi^  "An  LQCTease'lti  the mman  speciesi  going  haiuLin  hani 
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with  tlus  augmentation  in  the  quantity' of  graifii  6^  a'greatier  qMf»  '' 
sumption  upon  the  patt  of  mdiTiduals^  might  put  n^tCerftj  in  td^  ' '' 
gard  to  plenty,  upon  the  same  footing  exactly  that  theyNr^  be^''*'' 
fore  the  additional  quantity  of  corn  started  into  txisfiAicie.,  ;K  it  ' 
obviovs,  therefore,  that  no  argument  arises  in  favotir  of  a'^i^^ir 
plenty  of  grain  from  an  increased  iKfidth  of  caltinftStm :'  a  jg§t|^^  ' 
quantity  will  no  doubt  be  produced,  but  that  is  alL  •  '  V^'*'  ■  [ 

The  term  quantity  of  grain,  laT  aft  ri>8tract  ideay  isdbiti^  ihd ' 
totally  unconnected  with  any  thing  dsej-nneaning  a' miHt^ii^rir 
any  other  supposeabic  number  of  bc^s  ot  quarters  of  grain.'  Tm 
term  pienti/  of  grain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  vdatite  idea,  sUWalj!»^&r. 
conjunction  with  something  else;  for  example,  wiA'ia  gMafef' 
or  less  number  of  consumers.    Su(>posing  one  million  of  boUs/dF 
com  to  be  the  produce  of  a  particular  distri^  in  the  time  of  Hw^ 
and  that  two  millions  are  raised  at  the  conclusion  of  hosdlititi^ 
it  is  very  plain,  that  double  the  quantity  is  raised.    It  db^s  ySi'' 
follow,  nowcver,  that  the  grain  which,  in  the  period  of  jpea^' 
has  been  raised  in  double  the  quantity,  should  be  a  whit  AKitiib' 
plentiful  than  it  had  been  during  the  continuance  of  war*.  '''IF"  " 
either  the  consumption  of  the  people  be  individually  ereatet|'frbin ' 
an  increase  of  opulence  among  the  consumers,  or  if  £hekte  ittiii^' 
bers  be  doubled,  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  greater  plenty  bflSUi'' 
article  than  before.  .•:  •  •.■.v. 

Let  us   suppose,   that  the  number   of  inhabitants    6S  Hm^'" 
country  is  ten  millions,  and  that  of  bolls  of  grain  to  be  five  Uiilr    ,' 
lions.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  we  shw  further  snppoij^i!  ' 
that  the  grain,  by  a  superior  and  greater  width  of  cuhivatian,  Ihd'' 
increased  in  quantitv  to  ten  millions.    Did  the  populatioii  of  th(i'' '' 
coimtry  remain  at  tne  ten  millions,  there  cannot  be  the.  smstllest 
doubt,  but  that,  upon  this  supposition,  there  will  be  a  greater    ' 
plenty  of  grain.    But  who  is  to  arrest  the  increasing!  pbpnh^um 
of  the  country,  and  prevent  the  sum  total  of  inhabitsmfs  lisirig 
from  ten  millions  to  twenty  i    If  the  population  increases  in  tUs 
ratb,  then  the  same  proportion  takes  place  as  beforej;betwMi 
the  number  of  inhabitants  and  bolls  of  grain ;  and,  of  couirae^  the    '' 
3ame  effect  is  the  consequence, — ^namely,  the  same  identical  bleift^    " 
'^f  gram  m  both  cases.  i"   * ' 

The  population  of  every  country  rises  or  falls  widi  the  pleuiS^'  '' 
'■finess  of  grain ;  and  an  augmentation  of  numbers  is  as  hece^' 
*ary  a  consequence  of  plenty  of  provisions,  as  a  decrease  is  tbpt  ' 
^^  scarcity.    Experience  and  history  teach  us,  that"  these  tMf^^ 
vill  for  ever  go  nand  in  hand^     With  an  addition,  therdfore,  ttf"f^ 
the  quantity  of  bolls  of  meal  in  a  countiyj  there  will,  to  a  ceri?*'^ 
'^qinty,  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mouths  for  the  fconsuriip^!^ 
•on  of  th^  Tft?'"      Your  correspondent,  however,  seems  to  havli**^ 
rpr^^^X-rtr     111.    rpv-  fU^ri^^ti    oons'^fe^^ti^n  ;  and  while  he  tool  ^ 

for     • 
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Tor  gpnUsd,  W-Uicxiease  in  the  quantity  ol  grain^  he  supposed  the 
ib&urd  anoinaiy  of  a  limitation  to  the  further  increase,  of  con^ 
sumepk  .  tpie  .nve  millions  of  bolls  .of  comhad^  dvring  the  war» 
supporteil  ^L^populadon  of  tea  millions  :  for  the  same  reosoni  and 
upon  a  Hke  prinqiple,  the  ten  .millions  of  hoUs  of  grain  will  raise 
the  niunher  of  inhabitants  to  twenty  millions.  Now»  twenty,  bears 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  ten^  as  ten  dpe»  to  five ;  and  there*- 
foret  the  relative  quantity  of  mouths  to  hoiUsi  is  exactly  the  same, 
-*or»  in  other  words^  the  plentifulness.  ,  I  make  this  staten^ent  in 
an  arbitrary  wayi  without  any  reference  either,  to  the  actual  state 
of  population  or  cox^sumption.  <  . 

It  would  appear  that  your  correspondent  has  eitlier  confounded 
the  meaning,  of  the  tjiim  plenty  with  that  of  quantity^  conceiving 
them  both  to  be  the  same  ^  or  h^s  taken  the  fact  of  <  universal 
plenty '  for  granted,  without  the  shadow  of  a  proof*  The.  dif- 
ferenjce  between  the  two  terms  is  easily  settled.  A  greater  ex- 
tent of  cultivated  land  will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  grain ; 
but  plentifulness,  though  it  may  happen  to  be,  is  not  a  necessary 
attendant  upon  an  improved  and  extended  cultivation. 

It  is  asserted  by  Gordius,  tli^t  '  our  manufactures  could  iiot 
be  carried  on  where  provisions  arc  dear,  to  the  same  advantage 
as  where  they  are  cheap.  In  our  competition  with  other  nations 
who  possess  such  advantages,  we  would  be  cut  out  of  every  fo- 
reign, market.  '  If  the  price  of  a  yard  of  muslin  depended  en* 
tirclv  upon  the  price  of  mcal| — ^if  a  yard  of  the  former  was  two 
shilluigat  because  a  peck  of  the  latter  was  one  shilling,— rthen,  of 
cou^^  the  muslin  would  be  four,  if  the  meal  was  two  4  and 
vour  correspondent  would  be  in  the  right.  But  he  ought  to  have 
recollected,  that  the  price  of  provisions  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
enters  into  the  price  of  manufactures.  The  machinery  employed 
in  the  manufacture,  the  dexterity  of  the  tradesman,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  particulars,  affect  more  or  less  its  price.  If  two  work«> 
men  of  equal  dexterity,  and  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  ma- 
nufacture a  particular  article,  then  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  performed  at  a  less  expense  by  the  one  who 
has  food  at  the  cheapest  rate  at  his  command.  Other  things  be* 
ing  equal,  dear  provisions  must  necessarily  produce  dear  muslins, 
or  any  other  article  of  manufacture.  But,  on  the  other  liaiui, 
if  another  workman  has  a  double  portionof  dexterity g— or  if  he 
has  the  advantage  of  tlie  assistance  of  machinery,— tlicn  he  may 
manui^ture  muslins  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  otlier. 
This  ,18  exactly  the  case  with  the  nuMiufacturers  of  Great  Britaiu. 
FnnrUijons  are  unquestionably  more  extiavagant  here  tlian  they 
are  upon  the  Ointinent ;  yet,  still,  we  manufacture  every  com- 
modify  which  depends  upon  manual  dexterity  or  maclunery, 
fncn  lower  than  diey  can  possibly  do  in  a  cheaper  country.     Ac- 
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cwdtng  K)  ^our  coirespDndait,  Sngbiul,  ioatraul  uf  Iwtnj;  ihe 
tc-M  oiill  the  arts  and  manurjctureti  which  contribute  to  ihv  con- 
vcoiencjr  or  luxury  of  mjiiitindt  ouj'ht  to  br  nnthiitB  l<ut  a  <l^ 
teneA  worksiioji,  Rrally,  it  is  incumbci't  up™  [wopte  who  ure- 
icimI  til  loaaou  III  die  f»cc  of  cuninign  nensc,  co  itM)UU«  •  Hrrit 
liow  facts  BUnd,  Wfore  they  imult  ilie  unJersIaiuluiK  of  Am  ivsid- 
ers.  If  your  corrcspoodcnt,  instead  of  rcasoniitfr,  bail  on\y  <ipeii- 
«d  bu  eye*  ujKin  the  Auuriviiuig  state  uf  £n^ti)ji  rrunntacTarc^ 
be  nevtrr  wotild  h^vc  veiitun-d  upon  an  ^mfCttvm  aa  much  In  tb«  . 
Uce  of  all  reasoning  md  fact. 

It  is  K-tiil  by  Gordius,  tlut  '  by  means  of  such  mpiil  tinmtivr- 
ment  in  agricuhaie  us  is  uL  pn-seut  g<i>na  on  in  ScatUno,  atxl 
viU  in  that  case  talic  place  al&o  in  Kusluiii,  there  can  \x  no  ttnib! 
of  OUT  bciii^  able  to  meet  the  iii^n^asmg  coasumpt,  fnim  anv  ad. 
dition  which  can  be  suppoiied  to  take  place  in  the  populaiun. '  ' 
II  the  population  of  a  couuti  y  could  p<u^ibly  incre^uf,  indenoid- 
uut  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food,  I  should  be  escrMuigly 
teni&cd  ai  the  supposed  addition  which  nattiie  in  thai  cawvrould 
make  to  the  present  numbers  of  mankind.  Were  wc  ta  nip- 
[KMe  a  growth  of  tiunian  popubiiuu  as  rapid  in  Englaad  MS  it  is 
in  the  newly  settled  parts  uf  tlie  Continent  of  North  Amenca, 
vitb  the  prubabl«  iitCTeasc  in  the  production  uf  human  fodd,  a 
oallision  of  a  nia-tt  dreadful  luture  would  take  phce.  I'hne 
would,  upon  tliis  su|]|ioiiitJuii,  be  more  inouclia  than  food;  and, 
of  course,  the  conset^uences  of  &uch  an  iacqualtly  «-auld  be 
frightful  even  in  idea.  Did  I  think,  an  your  concspoiidcnl  doeii, 
that  the  feeding  of  a  «uppoi;«d  population  depended  Dpoa  aa 
impruvvd  cultivation  of  the  ground,  J  should  doubt  much  if  the 
means  were  equal  to  the  end.  But  the  fact  is,  th-il  gaitltrman 
has  mistaken  tJie  ihitig  ^Ito^ether.  He  tuppoaes  ilinl  pupuLitioii 
prtftdti  the  fi>od  wliich  i»  to  support  them,  when  it  ><  mo^t  evi- 
«tcm  that  the  latter  must  go  hfifucc^  the  fotniti.  It  would  not  b« 
tnor«  ridiculous  to  figure  a  eact  walking  in  the  from  uf  a  horte, 
tbAB  to  imsfiinc  that  a  human  creature  could  poesibly  p«fp  iitto 
the  world  bi-fore  tlie  luceaKary  iju;uitity  of  feud  was  prrptfc^  fur 
.  c  its  ^ubitMtencc.  i  have  alrendy  deinoustrated,  atv)  I  need  not  do 
it  agiiin,  tlui  the  two  must,  ot  necessity,  always  \kxc  a  rclativtt 
.|UK>pottiun  to  (TAch  other,  aitd  th.u  food  is  a  power  JvravB  ret^i- 
.  trig  or  accdeming  tlie  pupulatiuti  of  a  couuuy,  according  tp  iu 
<  )*Ientf  or  icucity.  It  i»  fur  th«se  reasons,  and  not  from  anf  4c- 
p«nd<:iiLV  upon  an  improiirg  agriculture,  that  I  can  coi)i«mpbt*  ' 
an  ii  I  '  "uc  fear  or  trembling.     1  do 'i}aC    ' 

ler-l  '  i  danger ;  becauMi  I  am  coufiiftac 

^tii'i  ^-  •  it  cnuiot  pouibly  otiat. 

-     ; -  ,  — -  --  d^^ — i^  a  ji«;icularj,cp;nmoil^ 
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iBgjmqV  •  iwiet/  of  dtcumsCmces  whidi  may  or  may  not  happen 
tattML  is  not  susceptible  of  so  easy  a  solution  as  '4<urf>tIty-or 

.Qfc  pace  of  ff^i  aad  of  every  other  commodttyj  is  more  er 
Up'ipcnue^iiomiiially;  of  coune,  the  value  of  moh'ey  t«  de- 
Jg^f^fV  hj  .the  taxes  which  at  present  bear  so  heavy  upon 
ttelp^^  i4  iW  country.  As  the  tkodut  tpervitdi  of  taxes  tipon 
n^.{N9(X  (^  coituBodities,  may  not  he  palpable  to  all  of  ysar 
g^itm,  a  few  obserrations  upon  the  present  occasion  mcy  not 
t«  ^Eogemer  Improper. 

,  .Iiiejt  ns  suppose^  as  unfortunately  happens  to  be  onr  lot,  diat 
.  diree  hwidred  millions  have  been  expended  in  wars,  wluch  mi- 
.  UMei^  who  never  do  fight,  are  ready  enough  to  begin,  lliis 
JjUZC  stva.  is  expended,  and  fifteen  millions  per  anmim  must  he 
Ct$e4  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  principal.  It  has  become  3  debt 
a^diog  the  collective  wealth  of  the  nation,  and,  (^  course,  diat 
'of  (irerr  individual  composing  the  great  public  body  of  the  state. 
.  V'^^gauon  oS  rum,  part  of  this  we^thj  was,  previous  to  the  crea- 
'  |wn  of  this  three  hundred  millions  of  debt,  worth  ten  shillings,  it 
lipll^  jd'tei  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  dnt 
iC^^vd. mentioned,  be  of  twenty  shillings  of  nominal  or  money 
.'  vi^iii^  .If  this  tax  of  ten  shillings  be  removed,  then  the  commo> 
j&J  which  had  been  taxed  will  fall  in  price  from  twenty  to  ten> 
i^t  price  previous  to  the  imposition  oS  the  tax.  From  these 
"•iMfile  considerations  we  may  learn  the  principle  upon  which 
t^wf  raise  the  price  of  commodities,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
dfa^ACiatioD  of  money,  another  expression  for  the  rise  in  (he 
price  of  provisions,  takes  place.  It  is  evident,  from  what  lias 
been  stated,  diat  when  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation,  or  the  nlue 
'  'of  the  commodities  represented  by  the  number  three  hundred 
millions^  comes  to  be  loaded  with  a  debt  of  other  three  hundred 
atillions,  then  what  was,  antecedent  to  that  event,  of  ten  shiltii^* 
money  value,  must  now  rise  to  twenty.  When  money,  in  this 
state  of  things,  goes  to  maitet,  with  the  view  of  purchRsing  com- 
modities, ii  must  buy  both  the  real  price,  ten  shillings,  and  the 
t^,  ten  shillings,  making  together  twenty.  A  shilling,  therefore^ 
soes  only  one  half  the  length  it  used  to  do,  and  is  worth  only  the 
cc^ence  of  formei  times. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident,  thrt,  upon  the  stip- 
^^sitioii  of  a  condnuanee  -of  peace  long  eriongh  to  pennit  the 
^.  v^iu  t»xes  to  be  removed,  there  must  of  necesniy  be  a  great 
I  ^  jn  th^  nominal  price  of  grain.  But  btfwbrthe  pditicM  air- 
*  .(jp^jt  of  the  present  times  aathorises  such  a  hope,  I  leave  to  your 
'  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  As  wtr renders  taxation  aeces- 
cjuj^it  Ts  the  real  nuSe  9!  the  rise  we  hsvc  leen  ttA«  jtlaee  in  die 
L3S*"f  '"■'    NO.  32.  It  Bwnty 
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money  price  of  gr^in.  I  conceive  a  stater  of  heiBtiiby  tiD^ 
t)ie  nominal  price  of  corn  more  legitimate! jf  in  thifr  wajr^.thj 
the  interruption  of  that  trade  with  the  Continei>t>  arising.npj 
out  of  the  war.  Ae  war  causes  taxation^  it  alsq  i)cce«3^^ 
unavoidably  affects  the  price  of  corn;,  the  latter  flows  i; 
from  the  former.  There  m:\y  be  a  state  of  hoi^ilitiesi  hoy 
without  the  shutting  up  of  the  ports  of  the  £tt>e»  the  W«^ 
the  Ems  \  or  this  Inst  circumstance  may  bappen  by  the  capi; 
the  Prussian  monarchy  even  in  t)ic  midat  qi  prorbund  pe^j 
think,  therefore,  that  your  correspondent,  though  he  he  bo 
ly  well-founded  in  the  fact,  of  war '  aflecting  the  price  oT  | 
is  not  very  happy  in  his  illustrations  of  the  posidon. 

Although  you,  Sir,  be  of  a  different  opinion,  it  appears' 
very  plain,  tha^  the  quantity  of  circulating  medii^n  of  a  cq 
may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  productive  of  a  rise  os  : 
the  price  of  grain^  If  the  quantity  of  grain  in  Great  But 
six  hundred  millions  of  bolls,  and  the  circulating  medium  qie 
number  of  pounds  Sterling,  a  bell  of  meat  may,  with  propric 
represented  by  a  pound  StevEng.  If  that  medium  be  onl 
half,  or  three  hundred  miS^Uens,  then  the  Boll  of  com .« 
nominalfy  worth  ten  shillings  only.  The  circulating  medr 
the  representative  of  the;  grain  or  odier  commodity  \  it  i 
thing  TVhich  a  purchaser  pays  away,  in  order  to  prociu 
other,  and  must  therefore  be  paid  wholly  away  for  gxal 
this  be  the  fact,  and  I  cannot  conceive  it  admks  of  a  doolit. 
six  hundred  or  diree  hundred  millions  of  pounds  muM  b( 
before  that  a  number  of  bolls  of  meal  can  be  purchased.  , 
circulating  medium  be  the  larger  suni,.  then  tlie  boll  of  JOies 
he  twenty  shillings  \  and,  if  the  Qther,  only  ten  sllilliJigs* 
these  short  remarks  before  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  cony 
that  the  quantity  of  etrcuLiting  medium  in  a  counirf  mvAt 
the  price  of  grain  more  or  less- 

In  one  respect,  the  existence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gr 
the  market  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  a  decrease  or  \ 
resemble  each  other,  viz.  in  lotv^ring  the  money  or  nf 
value  of  that  commodity.  If  the  grain  Uc  very  plentifuli. 
necessarily  be  cheap  \  and  if  the  specie  be  scarce,  ^  p\iz 
^us  little  M'herewithal  to  pay  for  it.  Gordius,  iii'men^ 
these  two  circumstances,  as  affecting  the  price  of  graioi 
♦o  me  to  have  had  in  his  contemplation  this  point  of  i 
blance  only,  and  to  have  OTer]cx)kcd  a  far  more  importap 
if  the  cause  of  the  Righ  price  of  grain  be  the  scarcity  of '| 
"icle,  then  the  individuals  of  the  country  in  which  it  takei 
-nust  experience  more  or  less  the  misery  of  want.  Ontti 
^andj^  'f  tbct  circumstan'^e  be  owinj^  to  a  limited  q,uantihp^ 
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l^hting  medium}  the  consumers  may  be  Just  as  well  provided 
with  tUs  article  as  if  it  had  been  nominally  cheaper  from  a  great- 
er quantity  of  specie.  In  former  times,  although  meal  was  no* 
Inimlly  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  it  was  not  the  easier 
upon  mat  account  to  be  procured  by  the  consumers.  The  ten* 
pence,  which  bought  the  peck  in  those  days,  was  perhaps  as  diffi* 
tult  to  be  got  as  me  eighteenpence,  the  price  of  the  peck  at  the 
present  day,  and  therefore  the  then  and  the  now  consumers  may 
be  said  to  be  upon  a  par  in  that  respect.  Tour  correspondent, 
therefore,  when  he  attributes  the  same  apparent  effect,  namely 
the  high  price  of  corn,  to  two  separate  and  distinct  causes,  ought 
to  have  mentioned  at  same  time  the  difference  between  the  two. 
The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  the  two  effects  are  exact- 
ly the  same  in  their  nature  and  consequences  to  the  public,  when 
tney  are  indeed  very  opposite  i  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
your  correspondent  to  have  prevented  every  misunderstanding 
upon  the  subject  by  the  little  illustration  of  the  characteristic  di& 
faience  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making. 

^  Every  manufactured  commodity  (says  your  correspondent) 
knnst  fall  in  price,  in  spite  $ftke  value  of  the  ravj  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed,  when  a  strong  competition  takes  place  among 
manufacturers. '  The  price  of  any  commodity  depends,  no  doubt, 
more  upon  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  quantity  for  sale  in  the 
market,  than  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  raw  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  great  quantity  of  any 
particular  commodity,  (or,  in  the  language  of  Gordius,  a  compe* 
lition  among  the  manufacturers),  and  a  small  demand  upon  the 
part  of  the  consumers,  the  price  of  that  commodity  will  faK,  and 
vice  verses  Tour  correspondent,  howler,  would  fain  make  us 
believe,  that  this  competition  will  go  on  for  ever,  and,  of  course, 
the  fall  subside  lower  and  lower,  when  the  fact  must  necessarily 
be  quite  otherwise.  Competition  is  set  on  foot  by  the  quantity 
^  the  commodity  being  less  than  the  demand  ;  and,  of  course, 
Ihe  moment  that  the  latter  comes  to  he  replenished,  the  former 
ceases  to  operate.  The  f;\l),  therefore,  must  stop  somewhere ; 
and  the  price  of  the  article  will  again  begiti  to  rise  from  a  de* 
crease  of  competition,  until  the  manufacturers  get  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable price  for  their  work. 

It  is  afterwards  said  by  youf  correspondent,  that  *  the  prices 
of  grain  will  rise  or  fall  without  apy  regard  to  the  rent  of  land. ' 
h  nuy  be,  that  in  a  very  plentiful  year,  oi  in  particular  circum- 

'  ttaaccs,  grain  may  be  very  cheap,  though  the  rent  of  land  may  be 
tftry  UffoL  Hiis,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  point,  for  the  irea- 
Mm  i  have  already  mentioned,  to  the  satisfaction,  I  doubt  n6t, 

~  «f  fvef y  one  who  takes  the  trouble'  of  heading  thifse  remarks. 

lis  It 
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It  iii  the  previous  price  of  grain  which  ascertains  and  detcr« 
ir.iiics  the  rent  of  land ;  tlicrefore,  no  man  in  his  senses  will  sayi 
aiul  yet  your  coriespondent  would  insinuate  as  much,  that  tlie 
rent  of  hmd,  which  must  and  can  be  paid  in  no  other  waybut  by 
^XtXWy  will  rise  and  f;ill  independent  of  it  altogether.  The  rise 
in  the  rental  of  the  country,  he  may  be  assured,  has  its  origuii 
among  other  causes,  in  the  advanced  price  of  grain ;  and,  wex:e 
that  commodity  to  suiler  a  permanent  fall,  to  a  considerable  ex* 
tent,  the  rent  of  land  would  tumble  in  a  similar  proportion. 

Your  correspondent  seems  to  think  there  is  *  some  reason  to 
apprehend,  tliat  such  a  crisis  (meaning  tliat  land  lias  come  to  its 
height)  may  happen  under  such  circumstances  as  we  have  seen 
markets  liable  to. '  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  alarmed  some  of 
our  patriotic  well-meaning  people  are  about  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try. 'The  rise  in  the  price  or  rent  of  land,  is  a  circumstance 
that  perhaps  astonishes  tliem  more  than  any  of  the  wonders  of 
the  present  day ;  and  they  cannot  contemplate  its  rapid  growth 
within  the  last  twenty  years  without  at  the  same  time  prophesy- 
ing its  downfal  withni  as  many  months.  This  is  the  sentiment 
of  Gordius ;  and  such  has  been  the  language  of  all  our  croakers 
ever  since  agricultural  improvement  began  its  career.  Your  corre- 
spondent, however,  1  presume,  knows  that  the  rent  of  land  vrith 
us  cannot  fail,  unless  that  of  the  rest  of  the  v/urld  stands  stock 
still ;  but  ho  docs  not  seem  to  be  equally  well  acquainted  with 
another  fact,  namely,  that  the  rent  of  land  in  other  countries 
keeps  pace,  in  some  degree,  with  that  oi  Groat  Britain.  If, 
therefore,  Gordius  begins  to  get  alarmed  with  die  monstrous 
increase  in  the  rent  of  land  at  home,  he  may  compose  himself 
with  the  certainty  that  it  i3  not  idle  in  other  parts,  and  that  an 
universal  sympathy  in  this  particular  pervades  tlie  most  dist;^nt 
corner  of  tne  habitable  globe. 

He  goes  on,  and  says,  '  we  must  allow  that,  keeping  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country  out  of  sights  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  in- 
creased agricultural  produce  would  soon  exceed  die  consumpt^ 
and  overstock  the  present  inhabitants  ;  and,  no  doubt,  population 
Inving  iit  least  kept  pace  with  the  means  of  supplying  their  daily 
A'ants,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  both  of  trade  and 
agriculture. '     I  really  wish  tliit  your  friend  Gordius  would  at- 
er«d  a  year  or  two  at  the  school  of  common  sense,  before  he  a- 
^a^iA  ventures  to  address  the  public.     It  is  quite  ridiculous  in  him 
o  suppose,  diat  the  population  of  a  country  will  stand  still,  while 
•^e  n.c ms  of  subsistence  are  increasing ;  for,  either  more  mouths 
lAill  come  into  the  world  to  consume  this  additional  quantity,  or 
he  cultivators  of  the  earth  will  put  a  stop  to  any  further  increase 
,;  xXy-xt  narMruiji-  commoditv.    %\f  the  fact  is,  that,  in  propofy 

tion 
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I  as  food  is  augmented,  consumers  will  increase  in  point  of 
nbers,  whether  Gordius  will  permit  it  or  not ;  and  it  is  t!v tc* 
!  worse  than  nonsense  to  suppose  such  an  impos5iibility  to  iiap- 
.  He  may  be  assured  that  these  two  things  will  always  Ldr 
rly  the  same  relation  to  one  another  at  ail  times,  and  iii  .ill 
3  of  the  world.  But,  at  the  best,  his  observation  is  no  more 
I  a  truism ;  for,  if  you  increase  food,  and  stop  the  iii crease  of 
species,  the  former  will  become  more,  in  proportioti  to  \\\v. 
2r,  than  it  had  been  before.  Why  then  did  he  take  up  th'» 
n  of  your  excellent  Magazine  with  such  trifling  as  this  ?     In 

same  passage,  he  again  falls  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
ulation  precedes  the  means  of  subsistence,  while  the  fact  is 
■ctly  the  reverse.  I  shall  not,  however,  again  expose  his  or- 
ecus  views  respecting  this  matter,  as  I  have  sufficiently  enlarg- 
ipon  It  already  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper. 
kgain,  it  is  stated,  that  '  should  the  war  become  general  and 
>dy,  population  would  suffer  in  like  proportion,  and  therc« 
perhaps  the  present  balance  of  food  and  population  be  main- 
ed. '  This  gentleman's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  population,  are 
ill  founded  as  any  tliat  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  refuting. 
r,  which  is  blamed  for  many  evils  that  it  never  occasion?^, 
\  not  necessarily  lessen  what  would  have  been  otherwise  the 
ulation  of  the  country.     It  is  very  true,  that  nrany  lives  are 

in  the  field  of  battle,  and  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  5  but 

is  no  proof  of  any  diminution  in  the  after  population.  Sup- 
ng  there  had  been,  instead  of  hostilities,  a  profound  peace* 
population  of  the  country,  from  a  want  of  an  increase  in  the 
ns  of  subsistence,  would  have  remained  stationary,  or  nearly 

A  war,  however,  breaks  out,  and  a  number  ot  individuals 
a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  or  folly  of  a  rulor,  be  he  royal  or 
leian.  What  is  the  consequence  r  For  a  moment  there  i«  -jl 
inution  in  the  population  of  the  country ;  hut,  lood  now  hear- 
a  higher  rath  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  rlr.m  it  did  before, 
iter  encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  incrca^^e  of  the  species  ; 

that  increase  accordingly  takes  place,  upon  tlie  very  obviou* 
ciple  which  I  have  stated  over  and  over  again,  that  p(*pu!a- 

is  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food.  Did  the 
ns  of  subsistence  decrease  along  with  the  inhabitant:*,  thtn 
r  correspondent  would  be  in  the  right ;  but  that  not  being  the 
,  the  diminution  which  he  supposes  in  the  population  c.tnni>t 
libly  take  place  in  the  common  and  ordinary  ctiursc  of  hunran 
rs. 

have  to  apologize  for  taking  up  so  much  of  iho  sp.ice  of  your 
;azine,  with  the  refutation  of  so  veiy  (Iv.-ious  errors  as  tho«;(^ 
;h   Gordius  has,    in  mv  humble  arverf]  '.">'o:',    cvriinittid, 

I  i  i;  ]  V 
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He  tells  us,  that  the  thoughts  in  his  inquiry  *  are  rtbt  i^ooimon, 
nor  are  they  in  unison  with  the  general  sentiments  of  the  present 
times. '  Now,  is  not  this  the  same  idea  twice  expressed  in  differ-^ 
ent  language, — ^the  ^ame  character  appearing  at  difiereilt  tfafiesup^ 
on  the  stage,  in  dissimilar  classes  ?  If  thoughts  be  uncomimonij 
they  necessarily  cannot  be  in  unison  with  the  genen^l  s^iitimentt 
of  the  times ;  for  what  has  no  existence,  cannot  possibly  exist  alf 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  thoughts  of  your  correspond-* 
ent  common,  they  would  necessarily  be  in  unisort  \iKth  the  sen^ 
timents  of  the  public  ;  for  that  is  owing  entirely  to  the  cOmlMon* ' 
ness  or  universality  of  the  doctrine.  But  he  seems,  accordiog 
to  my  dull  apprehension,  to  speak  things  that  aire  yery  com^ 
mon,  and  in  regard  to  which,  there  never  has  'been,  nof  ever 
can  be  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion.  What  can  be  xnoT«i 
obvious,  or  less  disputable,  than  that  '  commercial  dealers  ii| 
com  have  been  reduced  to  bankruptcy, '  and  a  thousand  oAuer 
truisms,  of  a  similar  nature,  scattered  over  every  page  of  the  iiw 
quiry  ?  When  he  does  presume  to  utter  sentiments  difTerent  froHl 
those  generally  entertained  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  I  am  Mrf 
to  say,  that  he  is  for  the  most  part  ill  founded  in  what  hd  a£» 
vances.  Having  already  said  so  much,  it  would  be  impropet  lH 
nie  again  to  go  over  the  same  ground.  But,  once  for  al{,  I  wciD(i| 
advise  him  to  look  a  little  into  the  science  of  political  econostfa 
which  seems  to  have  attracted  little  or  none  of  his  attention*  f)fi» 
fore  he  comes  again  to  the  public  bar.  That  the  ddvice  is  called^foiff 
I  have  to  appeal  to  the  arguments  in  the  former  part  of  thii  p!h 
per ;  and  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  bring  forward 
a  charge  of  incapacity  against  any  of  ypur  correspondent,  with«< 
out  at  the  same  time  presenting  my  proofs.  I  if^oijli  Sic^ 
Yours,  &c. 

G/asgOW,  Sd  Jung  l607.  A  CON8T4KT  ReaOEK. 

NOTE  DY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

While  the  Conductor  accords  in  sentiment  with  *  A  Cgffstofti 

Reader*  in  most  of  the  principles  illustrated  in  the  *  above  in^ 

^cll'gcnt  communication,    he   feels  himself  obliged  to  intixnatQ 

lis  dissent  from  the  doctrine  laid  down  concerning  the  degree  of' 

'nf 'vnce  which  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  has  upon  thi 

■*  i«  ►    j{  grain,  being  fully  s«uisfied  that  an  increase  of  medium^, 

"'    ^  ndo^*  r\{  other  circumstances,  only  enables  the  purchased' 

.     M'    i^.*.     it  higher  prices,  when  the  quantity  of  grain  pre^ 

c     '^i   sale  is  below  what  is  actually  demanded.     The  Con* 

I,     01      '^erefore,  adheres  to  what  he  stated  in  his  Note  upon 

■^^*  ^»"?      ^aper,  and  bcliev^-s  that  no  man  in  trade  maintains  ail 

jpi "   ..--it-'»ri'»ll«»     liffor'Mif  'Utile  ""  "»'    i^df  tTiig  poip*"    "S    illu8« 

♦rate4 


itVf '^<A  CfMifituit  Reader,'  it  Wipuld  neces&arily  foUpTi 
.ibf^  vhoie  circulaliag  medium  of  Hv^  kingdom  is.apprpptir' 
'?tp  ^^e  jiuschaae  of  grain ;  and^  were  this  the  c^,  «n6t.^. 
itr«auU.  remsrin^  but  chat  tlie  j)lei:rty  or  scarcky;o£.  that  mcr 
i,iS«ilated  the  market Talue  of  |;rain«... Mankind,  hpw.^ice^. 
agodierartides  to  ..purchase  with  the  circulatinjg  miediuni  be**, 
i.gnin^  do  not  give  a  halfpen(iy  mone.for  a  bushel  .dr.{}dlj^. 
.called  iolt  by  tlie.  actual  state  ..of  marke^s^  jrcs.cbfing  th^ 
linder  for  otheri^urpbsea.    Thia  is  so  plain,  that  no  illustra^ 
IB  inquired. 
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rrijftiofi  of  a  Thrashing  MiuMfi^y  ne<*intftf  ifiviiiUd  in  Peflhshife^ 

3])f^pme.  months  past,  we  have  heard  of  a  new  kind  .of  thrasli- 
machine  invented  in  Lanarkshire,  capable  of  thrashing  the 
I  of  a  middle  sized  farm»   yet  only  -co^ts  twenty  guineas, 
:h  must  be   a   considerable   acquisition  to  tliose  u-.ho  oc- 
f..  f^:«is   of  that  description.     Another,  no  Jess  useful  for 
l.^fmj9rs,  has  been  invented  in  Perthshire*      This  \&  one 
le.  sf  iitching  kind,   moved  by  water,  which  may  be  erect- 
oi^XfA   pounds.      It   consists   of  an   upright   axle,    having 
qheiis  {Ixed  across  Hear  the  top,  in  tlie  usual  form^   but^ 
radl'of  having  this  axle  tunicd   by   a  pinion  on'  its_  lower, 
worked  by  a  cog  wheel  on  one  end  of  a  lying  axle,  on  the 
C  end  of  whicli  was  the  water  wheel, — this  machine  has  no* 
el  jit  aj}]^7— only  a  number  of  pieces  of  phrte  iron,  fixed  on  the 
iihfe'rcrice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  axle,  forming  radii  all; 
jid«, .  Tjiese  receive   the   impulse   of  the  water  through  a' 
gh  ;  are  fastened  by  having  one  of  their  edges  inserto*!  in  a 
ve  or  mortise,  cut  about  an  inch  deep  into  the  axle,  and 
aving  a  notch  cut  half  an  inch  into  both  the  upper  and  lower 
s  of  the  plate,  flush  with  the  periphery  of  the  axle  \  so  that,  a 
t  iron  hoop  being  put  on  the  axle  below  the  plates,  its  edge* 
hto  the  notch  on  their  under  edge}  and  another  hoop  se-. 
s. their  upper  edge  in  a  similar  manner.     These  iron  plates 
about  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  exclusive  or  that' 
which  is  sunk  in  the  wood  \  are  eight  inches  and  a  half 
3  at  the  end  next  the  axle,  and  nine  and  a  half  at  their  ex- 
e  ends.     An  inch  iu  breadth  of  the  extrenje  edge,  is  bent 
irned  a.  little,  like  the  side  of  a  dripping  pr.n,  the  better  to 
i.nt  the  water  from  being  dashed  over  at  tn  it  edge  :  .'*nd,  for 
j|^c  reason,  tlie  unpef  edge  is  bent  in  the  same  manner,  on- 
,.  fr4  *        ly 
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ly  the  briniy  or  bent  edge,  is  broader  near  thcdtremity  of  tbe 
piate  than  next  the  axle,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  one 
place,  and  only  an  inch  in  the  other*  The  lower  e4ge  is  not 
bent.  The  plates,  eighteen  in  number,  are  inclined  forty^fiye  de* 
grees,  i.  e.  they  stand  at  equal  angles  between  a  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  plane.  The  water  is  made  to  impinge  on  tliem 
from  a  height  of  thirt-een  feet,  at  an  angle  consideraUy  nearer  a 
perpendicular.  The  axle  is  of  oak,  thirteen  or  fourteen  incheit 
diameter  at  the  lower  end,  tapered  to  eight  at  top.  It  is  evidcot 
from  die  size  of  the  plates  or  blades,  that  the  quantity  of  watov. 
necessary  to  drive  this  machine  is  but  small ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  * 
thrashing  from  three  to  four  bolls  of  oats  an  hour. 

There  can  bo  no  difficulty  in  adopting  this  invention  to  the 
drum  and  Qutcd  rollers.     I  am,  Yours,  &c. 

Perthshire^  Aug.  Ist,  P— H» 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER^S   MAGAZINE. 

Concerning  JFree  Martins. 

Sir, 

The  doctrine  of  free  martins,  i.  e.  that  the  female  of  eaCtfe^- 
when  twin  with  a  male,  is  incapable  of  propagation,  seems  to  ht 
strongly  supporf^d  by  the  proofs  referred  to,  in  the  paper  of' 
W.  J.  in  ypur  November  number  of  1806.    If  such  instances 
arc  found  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  establish  a  general  rulej  al« 
though  some  instances  pf  the  contrary  may  occur,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  the  doctrine  as  true,  ana  not  to  reject  it  (is,' 
perhaps,  from  mv  partial  knowledge  and  partial  attention  to  the 
subject^  I  liavc  hitherto  been  disposed  to  do)  as  one  of  the  many' 
vulgar  errors  which  have  been  long  propagated,  because  never' 
fully  investigate^.     The  object,  however,  is  curious,  seeming  to 
point  out  an  anomaly  in  natural  history, — and,  on  this  ^ccountj 
Reserves  the  attention  of  your  Magazine. 

All  I  have  to  state,  from  my  own  knowledge,  is  as  foDows. 
On  the  11th  of  November  ISO*,  a  cow  of  mme  brought  forth*, 
wo  calves,  one  a  bull,  the  other  a  cow  calf}  and  m  spring. 
ast,  the  female  twin  produced  a  very  good  male  calf.  She  had' 
'llered  for  the  bull  even  earlier,  but  was  not  at  first  attended  ttf.' 
''ct,  a  neighbour  of  mine  assures  me,  that  a  female  twin  htk 
onp-inff  to  him,  never  would  take  the  bull, — and,  at  the  age  of  foWf' 
»    St  »,  -^-no  "^old  on  that  account  to  the  butcher.  ** 

; -"m,   Sir,  your  ve'y  obedient,  &c.  -•'•' 

'■•rrv   .».-  A.  M.  •'■•' 

■  ■-•■: 
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.  (Continued  from  p.  375,  and  concluded.) 

bv.  4.*^iiccE  the  finishing  of  hanrest  work,  my  squad  has 
chiefly  employed  in  cleaning  out  the  stack-yard,  casting 
furrows  through  the  wheat  lands,  and  turning  dunghills, 
ii  are  to  be  applied  upon  the  clover  stubbles.  Some  ca  my 
g  have  also,  on  different  days,  been  with  Fnirbairn  at  the 
liing  machine  \  as,  besides  seed  wheat  and  horse  corn,  about 
hundred  bolls  of  barley  are  already  thrashed.  In  a  conver- 
n  lately  with  Mr  Jamieson,  I  was  made  to  understand  that 
early  part  of  the  season  was  the  fittest  time  for  thrashing 
*y,  merchants  being  then  better  disposed  to  m;ike  purchases 
at  an  after  period.  Most  of  the  straw  has  been  stacked  in  the 
tsa  farm-yard,  to  be  taken  down  occasionally  for  littering  the 
ering  cattle  which  were  last  week  brought  from  the  stubbles, 
f  arc  divided  into  three  lots,  each  of  which  occupies  a  separate 
I  and  have  plenty  of  fresh  oat-straw  furnished  to  them  four  times 
^,  it  not  being  thought  advantageous  to  keep  a  greater  num<- 
i9gether.  Howard,  who  superintends  the  cattle  and  sheep 
rtment,  tells  me,  that  much  of  the  after  success  depends 
1  arranging  the  different  divisions,  according  to  size  and  tem- 
aiid,  in  particular,  upon  keeping  those  that  are  polled,  or 
out  horns,  by  themselves.  A  pump-well  is  in  each  yard» 
;h  is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  forty  oxen  purchased  at 
lummer  markets  are  now  put  to  the  stake,  and  fed  on  tur- 
,  three  men  being  appointed  to  clean  and  feed  them,  and  to 
care  of  the  hundred  cattle  on  straw.  Tups  were  put  to  the 
\  about  fourteen  days  ago,  in  the  proportion  of  one  tup  to 
ewes,  and  they  are  now  ranging  the  clover  stubbles.  They 
been  rubbed  with  tobacco  liquor  and  turpentine,  so  as  itcn 
;ab  may  be  prevented. 

he  wheat  seed  is  nearly  over,  all  being  deposited  in  the 
nd,  excepting  on  that  part  of  tlie  field  under  potatoes  last 
I  to  which  Mr  Jamieson  wishes  to  give  an  additional  furrow* 
It  vras  sown  after  beans  required  a  great  deal  of  harrowing, 
re  the  surface  was  reduced  suiBciently  \  but  as  fine  weather 
ailed  at  the  time,  the  work  was  accomplished  in  a  $at!sfac- 
manner.  Fifty  acres  of  the  clover  stubble  havr  likewise  been 
»d  with  wheat,  which  will  give  three  hundred  acres  under 
grain  next  year,  viz.  one  hundred  acres  after  naked  fallow, 
nee  quantity  after  beans,  fifty  acres  after  clover,  fifteen  after 
toes,  and  tnirt^-6ve  acre?  ir.:'-*n.1<'d  to  be  sown  i^  spring  af« 

tcy 
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tcr  turnips.  Tlie  clover  stubble  got  a -doiibk  tixne  ^ot-ihtrhsf*: 
TQwSf  before  the  seed  vrns  distributed;  and*-  being:- WeU/lskUIr 
o?er  in  the  ploughingit  little  of  tl»  turf  wa$  dtaiiPifVp^injtteik 
harrowing  process.  Every  field  is  neatly  water^ifurravci^^ -mmLI 
the  crD3s  and  headland,  furrows  compl^ely  digged  ^mdM^lMne^^T 
out,  so  as  water  may  run  off  without  the  smalleflt  inTpmnifcpil. 
Hitherto  the  ploughs  have  gone  two  journies  fkerdaj^f  <  tet-M^t 
week  Mr  Jamieson  propoees  to  limit  their  wovkjtf^  {Dii0j  jrtmmcfjt 
of  .five  hoursand  a^half^  and  to  employ- the  plQu^^t^eni^ali/MgjrL 
odd  jobs  about  the  homeatead^  after  tbeir  fcmse^^are  {odilM^dklHMli 
cteaiied.     .  ...:•.   ,,.  -.ub-aji^^ 

.  Nov.  SO.— The  small  patch  .^f  wheat  afiet!  peM^^.^ii9ft(Mflb(- 
ed:a  few  days  after  the  date  of  my  Wt  letter  \  aifififr<.  wUcfl^.S^: 
liot  has-beea  busy  with  the  ground  intended ,  for  beana*;  O^^.iqtK' 
of  ^hichiie  has  ploughed  acrossy  and  the  pth«?  be  if  nOw«^i|^* 
in^inlengthf  intending  to  give  this  portion  a  i:rofH-lttnr«||hJftl 
springs  preparatory  to  the  drilling  process*  Tou  will  reoa^n^lV 
that  I  mentioned  tnis  plan  in  one  of  my  first  letters  i.  anil  «Mi^la^- 
mieson  is  reaolved  to  me  it  a  fair  trial.  There  can  be  no  4pMbt-: 
of.  success,  provided  the  weather  is  dry  at  that  season  }MbHt;jtiifi|i 
provision  must  be  risked,  and  indeed  auch  risks  are  iMUUf^idlM^.; 
in  every  branch  of  farm-managementy  where  good  v^tli|^(4l-^' 
necessary  appendage  to  their  successful  completion.  At  filrj^ 
ventSf  as  the  land  is  well  gathered  up,  it  must  bci  flinch  apqp»fffr 
dry  in  the  beeinning  of  spring  than  the  Held  ploughed  acnofSij^- 
ridges,  thougn  the  strictest  attention  was  paid  to.  .watcTffiiigcvw' 
the  latter  in  the  completest  manner.  i..    .•  .j.  .,<>^ 

A  very  considerable  quantity  of  grain  has  beeu  delivef^  j|o  .fhqt 
merchant  this  month,  three,  fourths  of  our  barley  being  thradu^.; 
besides  several  hundred  bolls  of  wheat  and  oats.  FairMim's^  pep^t 
(de  are  seldom  out  of  the  mil),  being  either  thrashiiig  or  digltt<i*i 
ing;  and  as  there  is  plenty  of  barn-room,  two  pair  of  fsmieni, 
are  constantly  employed  when  the  latter  operation  ia, going,  ija^- 
ward.  Hitherto,  the  working  horses  have  been  fed  upon  haj.- 
since  the  green  food  was  finished  i  but  now  they  are  to  be  put. 
i^n  bean  straw,  which  is  to  be  regularly  tied  , up  jq  .bi4ic£fiS| 
ipAp^  my  direction,  as  it  comes  from  the  thrashing  .mill.  <  TwKI- 
T«N-       1  oatSy  of  six  pounds  avoirdupois  each,  are  given  l;o  .ev^ftf^ 

^-^  ^r  day  ;  and,  though  lately  hard  wrought^  they  are  iuto«i 

-'  -uiy  good  condition.     Mr  Jamieson,  about  a  fortnight  agPi^ 
l^-'-'-hased  four  fresh  horses,  five  or  six  years  of  age,  to  rcp)a^> 
*ru    ihn  number  tliat  were  getting  superannuated ,  and  iutonna 
r>^t  he  is  always  well  satisfieu  when  a  greater  aupply...^ 

t-x-   n^iK  i^uirud.    He  gave  two  hundred  guineas  for  theM 

v*-A.   ivit^  ^*  -,^i#-h  ii^iU  ftKnw  T-'>u  f^p  extent  of  expense  requiijoi 

■  'to 


ipfitt  Uie^etr  and  wear  of  "his '  -wrkitig  stode.    few  cuu^' 
I  or  dheasfes  fiare  occvrred  since  I  came  mre^  with  diis  branch ' 
itf i$td6k|  anA  only  one  eonelnded  fata]ly4    This  was  with  a: 
6  tfffiBtfied  ifkh  &ry  gripes^  or  belly  adhe,  which  ended  ia 
TifiealbiU)  aiti  killed  nim  in  twenty^four  hoars  after  he  wa^ 

he  turnip  eattle  are  doing  well,  &nd  regnlarly  looked  ofi 
lAtf  the  fiddy  whence  the  tmtixps  ire.brought,  ii  at  xibonslv 
U*- distance  from  the^  fann«»yitrd^  two  carts  are  constantly 
ioyed  1a  drifing  them  kome^  with  an  additional  number  oft 
rday,  so  as  Sunday's  maintenance  may  be  prorided^  but 
fMlieson  tneans:  iDrmediately  to  store  a  considerable  qoaift-ft 
En  the  stack^yard^  as  d  resOnrcf^  should  snow  fall^  or  frosty 
ther  set  In )  a  meaeore,  undoubtedly,  of  material  icnportartoei 
DSider  the  expense  of  calrtage  home  as  n6t  shott  ot  thretf 
ids  Sterling  per  acre,  which  in  one  respect  might  be  Ssnredf 
I  the  crop  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  spot;  btrtthen^  how 
ki  'what  mamief  would  the  immense  quantity  of  straw  oil  thtf 
sites  be  converted  into  dung  ?  Holding  the  important  eif** 
stknce  in  view,  the  system  adopted  must  be  considered  al> 
if  beneficial,  even  though  attended  with  a  heavy  ekpense^ 
efore  deserving  of  imitation.  No  turnips  have  ae  yet  been 
It  to  the  breeding  ewes  y  and  I  understand  they  will  not  re** 
^any  till  the  middle  of  January,  unless  a  snow  storm  hap-* 
\  before  that  time. 

Wi  1 8.— We  wete  all  much  alarmed  lately  by  a  severe  indis^ 
rion  which  attacked  our  worthy  master  y  but  providentially 
e  fears  are  now  removed,  by  his  complete  recovery^  On  th^ 
nd  day  of  his  illness,  when  a  violent  fe^er  was  dreaded  by- 
medfcai  people,  he  sent  for  his  five  head  servants,  aiki  califr* 
ated,  that,  being  unable  to  give  directions,  he  requeisted  eadh 
lit  to  nranage  the  work  of  his  own  department  in  the  best  way 
lible,  till  the  issue  of  his  indisposition  was  detenklmed  i  joA 
k1,  '  You  all  know  my  general  intentions  so  weU,  Md  have^ 
d  so  faithfully  in  my  service,  that  i  have  the  firmest,  trust- 
ies will  go  on  much  in  the  same  v^  as  if  f  were  at  yoitf 
h  '  After  signing  a  draft  on  his  banker  in  favour  of  the  clerk 
7ne  hundred  pounds,  out  of  which  the  working  peoples  mighft 
»aid  during  his  illness,  he  shook  earcb  of  us  by  the  band  whei& 
retired  from  the  room,  offering  our  earnest  wishes  for  his  re«« 

liat  same  evening  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  clerk's  dSicey 
n,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  interest  of  our  employer,  ii 
■agreed  upon,  that  Elliot  should  assume  the  general  concroul^ 
wX  eadi  of  us  should  submit  implicitly^ a/ mi/^'isi^  to  Jrisdi* 

rections^ 
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rcctions,  in  onler  that  regularity  might  be  preserred*  Orders 
were  therefore  given  out  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  proceed- 
ed from  Mr  Jamieson  himself;  and  so  powerful  is  the  force  of 
former  habits,  that  prompt  obedience  was  given  by  every  one  to 
the  orders  issued,  though  it  was  well  known  Mr  Jamieson  had 
no  hand  in  them.  I  will  not  say  that  the  like  obedience  could 
have  been  long  maintained,  as  probably  the  steady  discipline  ex- 
ercised by  Mr  Jamieson,  like  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  machine^ 
carried  the  system  on,  even  when  the  impelling  power  was  with- 
drawn. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  rejoice  that  Mr  Jamieson's  recoveiy 
prevented  the  strength  of  our  government  from  being  ascertained. 
In  four  days,  his  disorder,  which  originated  in  a  severe  cold,  took 
a  favourable  turn,*  and,  on  the  eighth  day  of  his  confinement',  we 
were  admitted  to  his  room.  He  is  gradually  getting  better, 
though,  hitherto,  he  has  not  been  out  \ — a  caution  justified  by  the 
season  of  the  year. 

I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  critical  situation  in  which  the 
affairs  of  a  farmer  are  placed,  when  he  is  confined  to  a  sick-room, 
and  cannot  help  thinking,  that  his  case  is  then  more  to  be  la- 
mented than  that  of  other  classes,  when  deprived  of  health  and 
strength,  and  prevented  from  attending  on- business.  The  chance 
of  loss  from  dishonesty  and  unfaithfulness  in  those  employed^ 
may  be  viewed  as  the  same  in  every  instance  \  but,  laying  these 
things  aside,  the  nature  of  the  farmer's  affairs  or  business  iS  sudi, 
that  the  best  arranged  system  cannot  be  followed  out,  or  carried 
into  execution  with  the  like  precision  or  uniformity,  as  is  perfect^ 
ly  practicable  ^:ith  a  business  carried  on  within  doors.  Hence  in 
tlie  first  case,  when  the  mainspring  or  impelling  power  is  partial- 
ly impeded,  the  motion  of  the  small  wheels  is  likewise  irregular 
and  cUsordered.  To  speak  in  plainer  language,  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  every  field  operation  depending  upon  the  weather, 
mischief,  instead  of  benefit,  is  often  committed  by  the  most  active 
exertions,  when  not  tempered  by  judgment.  Not  many  led  farms, 
as  they  are  called,  are  therefore  managed  judiciously,  except  when 
committed  to  the  charge  of  a  servant  qualified  for  being  entrust- 
ed with  discretionary  management ;  and  where  such  guide,  the 
inaster's  presence  is  of  less  importance.  The  same  remark  applied 
.^^  farms  possessed  by  widows,  especially  if  they  interfere  in  the 

..i^nitive  department.     Unless  a  very  steady  and  clear-headed 

sfHjr  is  procured,  it  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  mofe 

>e  interest  of  those  concerned,  even  for  the  landlord,  that' 

»rnis  were  instantly  subset,  than  to  remain  under  the  feeble' 

•-  Mia^cjuent  and  imperfect  husbandry  generally  exercised.         ■  '** 
^'"-  SO.-.-Mr  Jamieson  is  now  quite  well,  and  has  resumed 

ily    -   ^r»^rin«-*»nrlnncn  *»«%  fnrninrlv         *  r'S"  1SSI"''»    yOU^    that    thc  PB^- 

sumptioa 
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sumption  aflbrds  e?ery  one  of  us  much  happiness^  on  more  ac- 
counts than  oncj  because^  during  his  connnement,  we  felt  an 
anxiety  not  to  be  coveted.  We  nave  got  thanks  from  him  for 
our  attentive  management,  as  he  was  pleased  to  characterize  it ; 
and*  what  some  people  would  consider  as  of  more  value,  a  guinea; 
a  piece  to  buy  a  new  hat,  as  a  compensation  for  extra  trouble. 
I  nave  intimated  to  him  your  desire  that  I  should  return  home  at 
Candlemasj  which  he  kindly  acquiesced  in ;  and  am  vain  enough 
to  think  myself  now  qualined,  either  to  give  you  material  help, 
or  to  take  charge  of  a  farm,  should  such  be  procured  on  my  own 
account. 

The  land  intended  for  turnips  and  beans,  next  season,  is  now 
all  ploughed  over,  and  Elliot  is  proceeding  with  what  is  meant 
for  summer  fallow ;  though,  in  my  sight,  this  field  does  not 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  that  operation.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  ieip  clean  than  make  clean  ;  therefore,  as  the  field  has  run  its 
course,  a  summer  dressing  must  be  highly  beneficial.  Mr  Jamie^ 
son  has  repeatedly  said  to  me,  that  in  no  way  whatever  can  the 
same  benefit  be  received  from  manure,  as  when  applied  to  a  sum- 
mer fallow,  because  the-  pores  of  the  earth  are  then  open,  and 
duly  prepared  for  receiving  a  supply  of  nourishment ;  whereas, 
when  laid  upon  grass  or  unploughed  land,  and  turned  in  with  a 
whole  furrow,  the  ground  is  only  partidly  impregnated  by  the 
manure.  I  tliiiik  this  accords  with  reason,— therefore  felt  8ur-> 
prise  when  I  learned,  that  there  is  a  set  of  agriculturists  who 
decry  summer  fallow,  as  an  unnecessary  and  useless  practice. 

Wc  have  got  about  two  hundred  cart  loads  of  turnips  home 
to  the  stack-yard,  where  they  are  built  in  a  long  stack,  with  an 
arched  roof,  and  well  covered  in,  for  resisting  the  weather.  The 
tops  and  tails  were  all  cut  away,  and  given  to  the  wintering  stock. 
I  suppose  the  tuniips  thus  brought  home  may  answer  for  twenty 
days  food  \  therefore,  as  snow  storms  are  rarely  of  longer  dura^ 
tion,  little  inconvenience  can  be  sustained  from  hard  weather.^ 
Besides,  we  have  a  large  houseful  of  yam  potatoes,  which  will 
make  up  for  any  after  deficiency. 

I  mentioned  before,  that  the  bean  straw  is  ried  in  bunches  by 
a  part  of  my  squad,  and  lately  had  the  curiosity  to  ascertain  what 
quantity  of  ground  was  required  to  furnish  straw,  for  one  day,  to 
the  working  stock  ;  and  the  quantity  of  grain  yielded  from  the 
straw  of  one  day*s  consumption.  I  first  inquired  at  Fairbaim> 
about  the  number  of  acres  on  which  the  contents  of  each  stack 
were  raised ;  and  finding,  on  an  average,  that  the  bean  stacks* 
contained  the  produce  of  seven  acres  each,  I  kept  an  exact  account 
of  the  bunches  of  straw ;  and  tlie  result  was,  that  six  hundred 
bunches,  of  one  stone  and  a  half,  of  22  lib.  avoirdupois  each,  were 

in 


ui  the  9tack.  IMow,  as  I  learned  afterward*  that  ft^ '  (fluirality^ 
grain  amounted  to  6Sboll8|  of  4  bushels  each^ ' which  "Was"  al 
ibe  rate  of  nine  boll8>  or  thirty  six  busheU  per  aere,  and  as  'dA 
working  stock  (36  plough  horses,  and  4  old  ones  for  dHvihg  tufk 
aipa>)  require  60  bunches  per  day,  it  appears,  thrt  a  stack  w^ 
suffice  exactly  for  ten  days  consumption  )  that  stnrwii  used  each 
day,  which  carried  six  bolls,  one  firlot,  and  three  ftnrpets'iiFj|Vadii| 
that  each  buneh  of  strtiw  yielded  something  less  tiiapi  tme  fiA 
and  three  forpets  \  and  that  the  extent  of  ground  whtdb'  pfo^lijMl 
the  straw  for  one  day's  consumption,  was  seventy  hundredth  parl9 
of  an  acre,  Scotch  measure.  I  have  detailed  these  pardeuhifay 
beiog  sensible,  that  every  thing  favouring  -me&od  and  acowkVf 
is  highly  acceptable  to  you. 

The  machine  thrasher  the  beans  most  completely  {-^iiideidy 
pot  one  pod  is  left  unstripped  of  its  contents :  but  ip  some  caapk 
it  hashiSy  of  course  wastes,  the  straw  considerably.  Mr  Jamiesdfi 
says,  tl^t  the  saving  from  machines  is  much  greater  with  whefiii 
and  beans,  than  wim  oats  and  barley ,*«-the  first  mend^^tied  gnfin 
being  rarely  clean  thrashed  before  machines  were  introflucrt. 
The  reason  he  assigns  is,  that  unless  sharp  skutchers  are^OOA- 
Stantly  used,  oats  are  seldom  completely  thrashed;  and iSkifi ^w* 
ley,  by  reason  of  the  long  aun  which  adheres  to  it,  is  with  diffi^ 
eulty  prevented  from  going  off  amongst  the  straw.*  Indeeil^  |A 
•ne  day  assured  me,  that  a  machine,  to  be  perfect,  shbidd'bh 
provided  with  twO  sets  of  skutchers ;  one  for  oats,-4p-and  tbodk^ 
more  round,  for  wheat,  barley,  and  beans.  He  added,  thatfj^^ 
skutchers  do  not  suit'  wheat,  as  they  cut  the  stalk  over  l!i/  the 
neck,  and  so  occasion  muoh  of  the  grain  to  remain  amongst  ttit 
ofial. 

Jan.  i6.«— Aftet  two  or  three  days  frost,  a  hearvy  fall  of  snow 
came  on  last  week,  which,  for  a  time,  has  eflectuaHy  stopped  field 
operations.  All  Elliot's  people,  and  some  of  mine,  are  nierefore 
employed  in  removing  dung  from  the  straw*yardj  wluch  is  mid* 
dened  on  the  field  intended  for  turnips;  and,  with  cfvery  oosit  ^ 
dung,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  unrotted  straw,  aHodier  of 
wow  follows,  which  in  my  humble  opinion,  will  have'a  powerful 
"^fiect  in  hastening  putrefaction ;  because,  independent  of  aD 
--^ymical  reasoning  on  the  subject,  the  snow  will  only  melt  in  y 
IjTsidual  manner,  thereby  moistening  the  dunghill  much  mMI 
tifectually  than  if  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  had  been  thvo^ 
upon  it.  Mr  Jamieson  declares,  that  he  never  saw  a  bad  hitt'of 
lung,  when  mixed  up  with  a  full  quantity  of  snow;-  an^  d^ 
'his  incorporation  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  when  the  ^ilKliy 
^e  gratuitously  provided  by  the  elements.  I  omitted  to  mentldik 
4>«t  th*  ♦>i«t^»ii  diii»T  •<  al«A  bWf  n  l^kfpvs  upon  the  dungbitt,  nl 
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tb^  ;tltf  wfaoiH  iU  .^ifftfullf  Aakod  iiifl  spread  diefeupm..  i:We 
lii^f  .^to^jr  got  put « l4^l^  quantity,  Mi!d>  shpuld  the  stonn  ceos-i 
tiniMik  4w.  JV^  v'^  Vo  cl0aT«4i  Hg^mt^t^T}  98  tihere  u  ah  immense 
|hW  AI  §lkff»Y>ux  ^  ^ntce  yardi  from  whkh  tjit  {duces  boxed  «f 
4i||ig:  Mt  f raKftntlx  ^OY^ii^di  thcf^  yUi»  in  a  little  time» .  hct  «i 
i^jHidiapumvi^d  49f^v«r«  About  <^  thttdof  the. stack-ywl 
if  einpti^  »  MXUJif -^Quld  ^«  »tQrin  CQiitiimt  aftey  the  fasm-psda 
m  cie^if^y  |f  I  Jami#5W  6f^y4  he  meana  |^  thrash  luceMantif  tilt 

. ,  My  «qui4  Ivi?e  partly  been  emp^py^y  ior  two  months:  past, 
ill  cutting  hocUgftSi  nod  some  of  them  are  remarkably  dexterous  ac 
iis9X  Qp«nitHin«  ^r  Jaio^iosoi^  has  ^  hi^  hedges  broad,  at  bortemi 
aind  narrow  at  top ;  and  in  this  way  a  fence  is  obtainedi  iofinitdy 
SMIitriar  to  tha  b^st  stone  walls.    A  very  few  years  €are»  at  tbe  h&f 

S's^niiVi  puts  them  into  a  situation  f^r  this  mode  of  traiiung  \  mA^ 
,thal  oacf  is  continued  til)  they  arrive  at  maturity,  the  ^erext 
ften^B  is  perfectly  trifling*  Many  farmers^  good  in  other  respects^ 
arq  carelesft  and  iivdifferent  about  their  fences,  and  n^lect  to 
putect  and  tr^n  up  wbal  was  originally  planted  at  a  consideraUo 
charge.  Without  entering  upon  the  general  questiQn»  viz.  Ae 
necessity  of  fences  in  every  case,  all  I  would  say,  is,  that  whnv 
ihey  haye  been  rearedi  a  suitable  attention  ought  to  be.  be  bestovi* 
fd  upoi^  them  afterwards-  Where  a  hedge  is  planted,  it  must  he 
'^ken  for  granted  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  %  therefore,  ne* 
glecting  it  afterwards  must  be  considered  as  unpardonable  coo* 
duct. 

; .  :The  ewes  havir  got  turnips  since  the  ssovqs  commenced,  a  part 
tl*-  the  fiekl  being  raited  oSi  ^  which  they  are  taken,  through 
the  day,  but  at  night  they  are  removed  to  an  adjoining  park,  puiw 

posely-  hained  and  kept  rough  for  suich  an  emergency*  Here,  by 
^ciaiupg,  they  contrive  to  get  a  tasting  of  food  i  and  as  they  have 
a  bellyiul  0%  turnips  every  twenty-four  hours,  their  situation 
is  tolerably  good.  One  day  we  had  to  sho?el  the  snow  from  the 
^nips,  beiore  the  poor  awnals  could  get  at  tiwm. — Only  three 
out  of  twenty  score,  have  died  since  they  came  to  the  farm,  .ia 
(kt<^er  bst.  Mr  Jamieson  says,  he  has  often  sudEered  at  the 
rate  of  five  ptr  €€Vt*  through  the  season. 

..  JotL  ^0. — I  am  Aow  preparixig  to  dapart  from  a  pUce  where  I 
kaw  enjoyed  much  happiness,  and  seeu  a  great  deal  of  business  | 
having  little  more  to  dof  but  to  get  the  inventory  of  implements 
tikm  o9i  my  hand,  and  the  aeversd  aocounts  due  to  the.men  uiykr 
my  ^uirge  examined  and  audited*  Thuse  .thingSi  I  confea£»>  aft 
alMoluteb  necessary  i*-8till  they  do  not  aflbrd  me  satii^factioil^ 
lineause  they  remind  mcj  ^t  I  am  to^  leave  the  service  of  a  gene 
^aama  who  has  uniformlji^.b^vQil  to  w  lik^  »  father^  and  jbfaat- 


tf *  Lattrifrsm  » ifjuM^  Farmer  te  U/  Ftthtr.  Hfiir.' 

I  am  no  more  to  ns»iiciate  with  fdlow  Mrv;iatSt  from  whom  I  w- 
ccived  uncommon  iii^iuncca  of  fncaJfihip  ;inil  faTOiir.  Uotj  id 
yoUj  however,  is  a  pctninpiit  principle  in  1117  bwsst ;  an;!,  tbouf^ 
ftKliiigK  cannot  be  overcome  all  at  once,  yet  itUI  tliOM-'j  wibtch 
tmpi«»»  mc  at  the  moment,  vrlll  not,  t  hoiie,  in  tJie  Ui^litcit  de- 
gree prcTPnt  me  from  enjoying  the  like  happiness  at  yow  En- 
title, as  T  Iinve  experienced  in  tlu*  IloGpitublc  mansion. 

'ITie  ilay  before  yesterday  Mr  Jamieson  sent  for  me  frooi  the 
ficU,  anJ  I  waited  upon  Kim  immcdiatelf .     '  George,  *  aays  be, 
*  f  am  more  at  leisnrv  just  now  than  T  probably  may  he  at  ypur 
depariijre ;  therefore  cannot  employ  myttelf  bccier  than  io  ^ving 
you  a  few  advices,  which,  likely,  may  be  ui<;ful  when  you  A«t,ilit  ift 
the  world,  or  in  your  passage  through  ii  aficrwardf.     In  tlte^n/ 
placet  let  me  assure  you,  that  I  am  well  pl(,-.i»d  witli  yourbchaviour 
when  in  my  service,  because  it  has  been  stoftdy,  regular,  uui  Jp^ 
otTensire  ;  oui  on  tliese  ootnts  I  mean  to  wiite  ray  good  old  frieuL 
your  father,  which  will  dc  more  s.it)$factary  to  lutn  than  any  ihinff 
Gommiuucated  dirougik  your  medium,     in  ilie  jusnJ  puce*  I 
recommend  most  earnestly,  that  you  would  take  pjrtiouW  unf 
of  your  conduct  and  behaviour  when  entering  iaio  active  lif«, 
bec^tise  I  have  known  many  young  men  get  a  ciuiT;\-  --r  .•  .i>ir.r.,i 
npoa  ihem  at  thai  time,  wtiicb  nu  future  alter.U:- 
WW  capable  of  removing.     Be  consiBtent  and  s1l< 
your  actions, — cautious  m  forming  schemes  and  coin 
linn  atid  decermiued  in  the  c«;eutJoii.     Thin!:  for  younvlf  at  alJ 
umes  i  and,  though  it  U  often  wise  and  prudent  to  reftalu  from 
CMnnunicating  our  thoughts  xb  others,  yet,  at  no  ticnc,  act  con- 
vaxy  to  clie  dictates  of  your  own  mind,  or  mign  self-govcrruncnt 
taf^vour  tjf  another,  wiio^-e  interew,  -and  whose  viewk,  may  hi^e 
a  caati:ary  direction.     A  man  who  is  sober,  attentive,  and  i^  any 
SttCQ^th  of  mind,  will  rardy  go  far  wrong  \  at  Uast,  if  be  ^otfg 
ht  wdl  soon  he  recalled  to  duty,  by  tJic  inlluence  of  coiiscio7Ci> 
that  vicegercut  of  the  deity  ;  -whereas  the  perwn,  whoia  Iirogu-. 
Ur  in  his  conduct,  and  without  principles  to  govern  hi*  laaiL 
Buy  be  compared  to  a  fJiip  in  a  boisterous  xi,  uaprovidrd  vntn 
aluJm:  He  ts  tosMul  to  and  fro  for  a  few  panung  yean*  gni 
iinally  wrecked  upon  tiie  ithoaU  of  inivery  :t>id  ruin. 
.    '  In  the  ihirijiiicc,  a.^  a  larjje  fliatc  of  every  niafttr's  happincfi, 
CTen  of  his  profcHional  chara^cr,  depends  upon  H, 
£uthfu!nef»  of  tliofe  bt^low  hint,  \  cannot  ftifHcii- 
to  your  notice  what  may  be  called  the  economy  'i. 
■rants ;  bccaufc,  by  fhidying  this  art  fvcccfsfutly,  •j-^.  . 
eft  may  not  only  be  promoted,  but  alfo  the  welfate  and  i 
fiact  of  the  bbourers  in  youf  (eivice  materially  incrcafed.    Sc^  I 
~"x-witbtill  their  iinpcrfc£lioT»,  {XD&  Ood  knows  00  fain  ~~ 


Miff;  ftMlkH>ilViUi«^4HMrlb;hr'«n;^.  ' «!» 

'being  is  altogctlii^errfe^m  nnlffolnd  ss  Rpre(imted{  aUd 

)h  many  inltnticumeirdcKaivecondudmaf  be  imputed.  In  fome 
'juuftir?,  to  ihr  mailer himftlf,  iafo  &r  u  he  htaleAs  (o  teach 
tfaem  thrii  <httf'>  or  Wt^^ea  to  tttem  witb  nu^uins  or  i^entr. 
'Whea  Tvu,  Gdo^^  becoote  a  oufter,  ttot  Mttr  lemBta  i^ 
kmdncfs ;  and  I  wntBre  to  Hj,  thatjahcoft  in  everf  inftance^  a 
fwitable  ;cttini  vill  be  experienced.  Tie  beft  fervant  tiaj  Fafi  in- 
VeiMrtt  a  thbei  but  When  one  af  this  chancer  bappefls  to 
ihi^iB  ooininicHHl  miftake,  rather  wink  at  thv  fault,  tuti  re- 
jpAenllt  m  die  manner  too  nftomar^  with  many  people.  De- 
fgaiivpaa  ir,  luorejfoad  maj  be  done  in  tkis  var,  tlun  hjH- 
Mln|  a  qoottan  eondua ;  aat  i%  if  the  ferrvit  u  rafted  «nA 
mr^ghtEftpottiDBof  fcoTe  and  diTcemment.  Tbe  ^oiubdefs 
inCpnmffS^.  I  nxmld  no^'  retain  on  anr  conCderalion ;  nr  it  is 
in  qCI  bdT  a  mw  laving^  that  one  feabbed  £heep  is  capable  tf  tin- 
tedUUf  a  wbole  flocK. 

*  *^^l  i  ^^e  molt  ftretHUnifly,  that  regslar  and  correA  ac- 
cemn  be  kept  of  your  whole  procMdinga.  lliis  fvftem  of  coT- 
.ledwA.I  do  aot  reftri£l  to  the  mere  artidn  of  dcotor  zoi  m- 
jfiin^ — a  leoejih  to  which  ereir  man  sks  who  pays  the  flighted 
UJEniioB  Ki  ofl  Riaiugemeot  of  buGiien  -,  bot  extend  it  to  difbarfe- 
nBUa.of  evar  Ubdi— tfr  die  frodocc  and  fates  of  jour  crop,— tp 
tk  Jettbiia  and  ^6ts  of  ftocfc,.— and  to  an  yearly  balance  of  yottr 
itlas..    T^  pleafure  and  fatisf!i£tioa  arifipz  ff*"*  '^cfe  expofl- 
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tndepeodent  of  their  maniltjf  utility,  will  afiorf  a  fall  o 
'     for  th  "..--.  ... 


^_^tIon'  for  the  trouble  thcrebr  Jiven  ;  and  were  1  to  ad^,  diat 
a  ^uiy  jodrnal  of  your  tran^ AiMa'  woufd  alfo  he  adranfeigepUf 
^  inmld  only  he  inculcatiog  the  'SKlity  of  a  praAicc  conlnjldjr 
cai3eS  00  at  this  plic^ ■  fince  I  entered  upon  farm  managemen. 
^  '*fjet  aac  fee  you  often  here ;  and  nft  latisficd  of  rcceMnp  my 
\A  adiice  at  att  times.  If  difpofed  to  Trite  mr,  be  afliueothat 
•  ftKBdy  aofwer  (hall  not  be  neglcQed.  t  wifli  you  welF,'  and 
tnft  thr  kfioBs  rcccired  hcre^  w^  be  of  adnntage  to  join  aftfp- 

lite  tbregoing  contuna  the  fu^bftance  pf  MV  Jamiefbn's  adtrcn 
to  me,  which  Xaofc  harii  made  an  ini|)Teffion  upotl  m]|  mitid, 
nmr  to  be  obtUented.  My  correfpondcncc  from  BzmhiU  fbaO 
BW  pnife>  as  t  QxieA  to  bt  with  you  m  eFgllt  or  ten  dava 
mpi.wU  wc  i  am]  ^  detail^  more  paTtTmrarlr  than  mffinBfe 
U^j^^. tbc msfij  pwofs  of  ftiendltTp  difphycd by MVftiote- 
i^'Ainag  v?  twelve  months  I  hare  beaii  updcr  hit  prdte«ion. 

1  am,  ^01^  tEutlTuT  Son;  Itc. 


FOR  THE  FARMJER**  jfitCAZlNE. 

Observations  on  the  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Comm^f9J^_rel^ 
ing-to  the  Experiments  made  far  asceffBtning  iie-  .reldiivt/Qfik/ity 
of  Malt  made  from  Barley  and  fhm  Scotch  Biggp  ..GtHmfi^ 
cated  by  Dr  Sk£X£  KeitH.  :  .T    :il 

IKTRODUCTION.  ■        '    "  *       * 

The  Landed  Proprietors  of  the  County  of  Abevdeen^vatittkeir 
annual  general  meeting  at  Michaelmas  last,  requested  tbe.inilcr 
to  give  them  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  dicse  experimeh^.'".  In 
compliance  with  this  request,  he  has  examined  the  printed  ~ 
widi  particular  attention,  and  drawn  up  the  following  papers^ 

1.  Short  account  of  tlie  principal  errors  or  d^fe(&  id  ;be  late 
etperiments  on  the  diflerent  kinds  of  malt.  *  This  short  ^per 
is  meant  for  such  persons  as,  from  various  causes,  cannot  ettter-apn 
on  a  tedious  discussion,  and  has  been  privatdj  handed  aboift  a- 
mong  the  author's  friends*  ,-.  ,   - 

2.  Observations  on  the  papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons,  in  1806,  respecting  the  experiments  conducted.  it.:£diiH 
burgh  by  Drs  Hope,  Coventry,  and  Thomson.  These  iDbsetra- 
tions  were  read  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  County  of.  Abcrdtcn» 
called  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them  on  the  29d  of  -  JmH^  1107. 
As  they  are  addressed  to  the  County,  they  are  drawn  up- tRiSli 
first  person,  llie  writer  considers  himself  alone  as  asapoftiible 
both  for  the  arguments  used,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  the  csikal»* 
tions. 

He  has'  also  drawn  up  a  particular  examinatioin  of  the  Report, 
which  will  be  published,  or  not,  as  circumstances  may  render  ne- 
cessary.   It  has  b^en  seen  by  Drs  Hope,  Coventry,  ^nd  ThonnsaR. 

He  here  begs  leave  to  observe,  that,  in  pointing  out  wjbat  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  errors,  and  sometimes  errors  of  considerable 
magnitude,  he  does  not  in  the  least  mean  to  detiactfrcwnithe 
cfaarrcterof  any  of  diose  learned  gentlemen^  on  whsse- experi- 
ments he  remarlcs  with  freedom.  He  considers  then!  all-  as  men 
of  science,  ■  and  gentlemen  of  strict  honour  and*  iDt^ncy^ .  In 
ixolding  diferent  interviews  with  Drs  .'Coventry*  ind^  TllttraaSf 
he  met  with  every  degree  of  candour  ;  and  ht  felt  At  his-  jdvlf 
-to:  Rubmit  to  these  gentlemen  the  twa  pap«FS  ^hich  wee  VW 
published,  and  to  avail  himself  of  their  cociectiens  ottxphOh 
^ons  where  the  printed  Report  was  not  suffioseutly  expUeiti<<  .  .-i 


* '■  ■  ■  • 
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f  TUi  v^'^nnt  wasisfcited  ia  Far.  Iil^2lfo>  %.u  p*  36q>        -  ^ 
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.     OaSSRVATIQNS,  &C. 

Thb  subject  of  these  papers  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
iMndiet*' 

-;  L  The  Order  of  the  Lmds  of  the  Treasntj  for  makmg  these 
uueiumnts* 

U.  The  Letter  from  the  ComniiMicfnerd  of  Excise  in  Scotland 
to  the.  Lords  of  the  .Treasuryj  accompanying  the  Report  of  the 
Zzperiments,  dated  May  17.  1806;  ' 

'  uL  An  -abfeonat  of  the  different  speeinieni  tif  Raw  Grain  sab* 
Buco^Q  10  j&zarouiafloxia 

'  IV.'  The  Report  of  the  Malting  axld-Brewing  Proce^s^s,  by  Dr 
^nnftison:  ■  \     • 

V.  The  Report  of  the  DistiUatibri  bbth  of  Malt  and  Raw 
-Grainy  W  Drs  Hope  and  Corentry. 

VI.  The  Conclusion  drawn  by  Dr  ThdmSm  from  &e  Distil* 
tery  Experiments; 

ViL  and  Lastfyi  Dr  Hope's  Lettei'  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  respecting  his  and  Dr  Coventry's  reasons  for  stating  that 
die  Malt  made  from  Barley  was  <mly  8  per  nnt.i  ^hile  Dr  jHiom* 
sonmakes  it  l^peretnti  better  than  the  malt  from  Scotch  Bigg. 
•  'I  shall  conUder  these  different  bninches  in  the  order  in  whiw  I 
ha?e  "mentioned  dieihi 

L  As  tb  the  Order  from  the  Lordi  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Commissioners  Of  Excise  fbr  Scotland; 

Their  Lbrdships  Order  that  thfe  Board  of  Eateistf  '  should  direct 
t  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  by  the  most,  competent  per* 
sons  that  could  be  Selected,  for  the'  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
Correctness  of  dK^  stattaientt  inA  ^adcnlationt  which  ^ere  trins* 
nutted  to  thcftn ;  and  also  thai  the  Commissioners  should  report 
dieir  own  opinioh,  as  to  die  precise  proportion  in  which  the 
qoafity  of  malt  liisule  of  bigg  is  inferior  ta  malt  made  from  bar« 

fey.' 

I  believd  I  neM  riioi  reihark,  diat  the  ^tatemente  alid  calculi* 
tions  here  alliided  tOj  regarded  n^  evidence^  which  tris  given 
before  the  Barley  and  Malt  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1804*  But  I  miist  observe,  that  both  dieir  Lordshipa'  Order^ 
and  diai  evidence,  regarded  only  .Mr  ewitfmrativi  value  rf  malt 
made  of  barley  and  Scotch  bigg ;  and  that  all  the  experiments  in 
4istiUaCion  from  raw  fpwn,  contained  in  the  Report,  were  umu^^ 
tkerwd  by  the  Lords  of  the  Tr^asu^,  sind  totally  uncontkcted  widi 
ray  e^ridence  before  the  Committee^  as  well  tijireigM  to  die  quesh 
tion  in  dispute. 

^  Y  diall  only  further  remark,  thai  as  Drs  Coventry  and  Hopo- 
dHfered  in  opinion  from  Dr  TlwmiSon,  -with  respect^  to  the-pi5).< 
portion  of  inferiority  of  aaalt'.axade  lirom  bigg,  and  as  tbe'  Com'* 

K  k  9  rtiissioner^ 


missioners  were  ordered^  io  t^j^iHN^tltoili.'t^Nrit  opiinoB  las  iotiif^ 
precise' 9lo^t;i9ip:o£tli>S:  iiifc&»ityy4hfei^oqpt»>:  ii^  'ttif  iit  Ifii^ 
to  the  IVeasury,  to  have  tfiken  notice  of  the  difiWent.opjbi^iBi^jfl^ 
die  teamed  Gea|leiiMB>  ^  ihey  c^iM  not  sqp^^ti  (k^i^^ 
nion  en  the  subject    This  leads  me  to  cossideri^  i'  oi:..^ut  *^A.i  l.- 
m.  The  Letter  frcmi  ti^^mpij^ginren  qt  fikoie  tf.  tiprir£q||ii^ 

Here  I  would  ob^rve^  that  the CDiidycSivfi  dw^ fSfM^naipNOOK^ 
was  high!)r  pvai9ci(Forthy  in  s^fediig:' I^ 
Thomson,  for  superintending  and  conducting  lliniM  iTlWUfi^^PilliX, 
ztA  afeo  for  anlJN^itig  iM*  to  be:  Qmim^  W  cwtB^li^y 
and  in  different  premises,  in  which  all  the  kinds;  of  gnb%:miffk^ 
be  subjected  tasff|!if lax*  yvdoesMe.-  -  •  *  •-  .:.-:::■    jj'/'v  }' 

But  I  cannot  approve  of  thek  s«a4HtI  Mf  G^atBtt^^fnisnllL^fa^ 
vieyor  of  B^cisej:  t^  LoaA)n- 1(^  pifrclos*  \K»g^jw»tor*fapni'<hr 
corn  factors  of  that  citv,  who  were  to  be  resyiMis3Ub^Mi;.lJwiqW" 
Ety  of  the  grain  wiAih  tfiey  sokl,,  tharnt  t4iei|l4:be  i|f  iihi  fHim] 
by  wittch  it  wtis:  deneaiiAated^.eilber  Ut,  ^,;  jqcl  Sc^  fnJWpMu 
Nor  can  I  appcove  of  sknilaf  in^tructiM^'iitJM^  WME^igiMi.^ 
Mr  Jiohn  Am^rsm,  examiite];  o£  Excipe^  for  jMiichvHl^bsoiqi 
from  the  barie)!-raising  eonnfeies  of  Scotkmd.  <SciU?Ic|u^^isi  J»fp- 
prove  of  sending  a  general  supervisor^  or  supev9iiKM[ibS:jfifi;fi9tii 

from  the  farmers  in  the  Northernhaifed'  Higi^nj^odisttiM  QfiiScq^ 
hind^  A'  mim'of  ^ci^noe  ought  t»  kvrc  e^aming^  -aU^  ih^fiMq^ 
mens  before  thef  were  purchased.  And  as  Dr  CovQ^i^rAibVio^ 
fossoT  of  it^riculfurei  wh^  is  emioent  ia  evecj  bsancii-i§f  U$ 
profession,'  was  one  of  the  genllanexi  whoc^ndiittidi^iHJipeial* 
ments^  the  sefectien  ot  the  sanlples.  ought  to-have»bMni'«|milii& 
ted'  to  him,  or  to>sonie  otfieiP  n^n  ot  sci^ioe,.  in.  ti^^yva^  <ifi.  iBf^ 
declining  to  accept  the  chan^.  An  o^icer  ^th^'i'f^AiLmifftt 
also  to  have  attended,  for  purchasing  and  identifying  th^  ttptoi^ 
mens  approved;  and  all  the  hinds  oi gyain ^should hwre \^$S9fk piiw* 
ehnficd  in  the  same  maimer.  If  t!tk\^  bad  bera  ifni>r^-tht  iKftw^nt 
^uaKticsof  the  grai»  Would  hdv^  becxv  better  tliiCTipfnaif  d  tHait 
thcT  are  in  tSiis  Kepoif*  :•  ;^;Ai  \^:^^ 

'  Owing  to  what  I  consider  as  irripn»per  instsuctkiab  gMMhuKj 
the  Boai^,  or  to  the  tnebrreciy  way  in  whiclv  thpy  wtrrf  Tiiyiiiflrtx, 
there  is  too  little  difference  between  the  best  ai^lthei^Wfinrsflbqiii*- 
Kties  of  gntin.  Aad»  what  is  yet  more  oensucj^Jst^  tKe-'Ileaaw^ 
Vorkry  in  Engknd;  nearly  52  lib.  per.  bushet)  is^e^dUd^bailJ^ytiaf 
the  !)d  quality ;  and  the  weightiest  barley  of  Scotland^  whic&'-was 
heavier  than  any  KngliA  bartey^in  the  tal>l»o£  rmv  grainy  19'' ]^t 
tn  the  list  of  Sd  qu-^Kties.  •  Had  niy  previpos  o^qufluuatiqiC  hand 
made  by  a.  man  of  sciencej,  sudh^i^e&s.  enKNr»  o^uld  not  have  ha^ 
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wnk/^d  mam  iudd»j  to  ^9  <mM  €a«i$^»  ^vfrj^  tifife 

hfci|ira|xuf«^  ioi^.f  eiHjf .mi^  i«34iit  to  1    eU  pa  tbi^  subject  ^  but 
lIi«rre«»u^tS'<tf  t}ii  ^qpinrinie  1       so  iiAUQh;Mfv9P  4^'P^^ 

DikM^Qn  ^  'the  cipMvbift      :M^  a^ble  <£ar:  i^a>  an^  in- 

e%;S[t>Mfi|li(i  it  would  have  «eeA  <ii8iK>i      » to  pass  oy^  wjiat.f 
VMAmMM?  «••  rimiffo^T.       t  .^'OJ::  :l}ie  $p^d.<i^  ^£^^^03 

['woHkl'lier^  call  yo^r  pafr^Wbr.a|te|A(ipH  W  a  mMer  ^  the 

intotiiM|irmimce^ yle.flio. very •uHOOmoam ^a^n^ \ 8j04^    In 

in »ffsa V  E^gUah  torkgb:  ^EiP0m.)M^i|ig  ^3a>eraeii««Kl  bad  vi^q^ 

fry  Jtochnrhae  ihemr  -Vaa  6U»f|g»  iand-  whi(«  it  ^tfn^  »ia  ihe 

ld:i  after  beifag.  cui  down»  M^as  ^mMieF&blyrb^ow  its  average 

hibi», point. <>f  -ott^Kty. ,  Qn  tbeisithMr  ^a|i4»  ^  Scotch. graibj 

wifarr  bavlef  or  bigg^  was-amch  fi^ardian^rhit  k  is  on /an  avor- 

B  #f  f  eaiiBti  *  ^Kirky  bei(»g  at  le^t  M^  ^nd  -bigg  more,  than  IS.^r 

it.fW>vet  its  mual  quality.-,  -Nayy  ih^sci  districts  in  wliinli  bi^g 

geiiei^iy  woTst|  owing  to  the -favotir^e  weather  diirii:^  the 

ir^ilgr!the&lling»  and  ihb  harvest  seasons,  had  really  the*  best 

Ha  \  white  :those  in  fivhidii^he  4«alit:y  •of  b^g  is  ^gtnor|L%  su- 

nor^niti  some  cases  suAeiffd  a  iittle  frptii  tbe*gTe'«<it.  droughty 

i  JiU,  «fl  tgeaeraU  91%  ithecso  ^«at  f ^Krii%  9M  ao  fine  9I  .quality 

'igrajn^^  as  M^as  raised  .40  the  Qthier, 'dis^ct^.    Tlien^ore,  al- 

cmgh<4ha  barlcMr  find  bigg  m<A  ^  ^bele^x|ieriment0.)ud  been 

irrapeaintens  o/theprodvce  of'l^bat  yeak^  4ad  although  they  had 

to  pfopeniy  arranged  inlao  ol»t)#dS  SA  4>H»,i^df  and  Sd  quality  ; 

laahhiMLgh  ti)e:m<>ithig»;  bvewing^  j»nd  dib tilling  proce^sses  hcicL 

^  «OBducted  ia  the  most  unei&of^i^Mfibk.niam^er,  .the  resvlts 

J  tfats<r  experiments  coi^d  inot  Jiaye  been  applicable  to  tlut  of 

fttptoduee.of  .bariey^aad:  bigg  ^  orimm^  se^scm,  .^Bf  the  Com 

Et^  ifafittley.  of  a-  middUng  qtKtUty  .i^:dighs  49  lib.  .per  busliel ; 

d  bigg  of  the  same  quality  weighs  oidy  42'.lil>.  per  buslicL '   I 

laavfi  ;tfaaitf  on  .fui  average  of  sea$ons»  A}&  is  nearly  tlw-tnie 

night  of/ .fa^flejr  and  Jiiggs  «tid  tba^v^^Qtcjli  barley^  au  general, 

ahmt:^  ilb44)er*bu$hd;less  weighty  tluui.  j^igUsh  barley,^  ^nil 

H^Scojfeh  bigg  .is  at  kast  4|  .'if  »9t 4  Hjp^fi^s  than  Scotch  bar- 

filfjiAs  tlieexpenftxentSy-whiiCb  <«iiciXM<§ndifoled  ia  Bdinburgh, 

3ife!iiiAendcd:toTeaif7,or  terrntf^rfhi^c,?^      I/made  in  1803, 

aikmsnemafk,  that  the  9peciii|ica&  whieh-I  esn^iloycri' were  three 

iSnotshiiUgg  m^§  one.Nvhend  the  giom  weighild  only  ^  lib.. 

OYiiif  i'j "  '     ■^"        ii'     .KicS.Jw.li:'..-        "•  another 

*^'    ■  : .  « 

*  Tbde  circumHanccs  were  noticed  at  ihc  time  in  the  F.  M45. — Coiidu&§r* 
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r  where  it  was  42  lib.»  both  nised  on  my  own  gtebe  (psr- 
•onage  Udds),  and  9  thlid  where  it  was  46  lib.  per  bushel,  the 
weightiest  which  I  could  procure  of  crop  1 801i.  The  6nly  speclr 
men  of  Scotch  barley  which  I  ubciI  weighed  48  lib. ;  and  the 
two  Bpecimeiu  fif  Bngltth  barley  weighed  51  lib.  per  bushel. 
But  the  average  weight  of  the  English  barley,  used  in  the  experi- 
mest^  made  at  Edinburgh,  of  crop  1804,  was  about  49  lib.  and 
a-qnirtera  of  a  pound  per  bushel,  Or,  by  the  Brewing  Tatles/  ex- 
actly 49*778  lib.  This  wat  a  pound  and  a  quarter  per  bushel  in- 
feriorio  my  Gpecimen  of  English  barley.  The  average  weight  of 
Scotch  bailey,  from  a  medium  of  nineteen  kinds,  was  S0.067  lib-, 
or  two  potinds  and  an  ounce  pet  bushel  more  th^n  the  Scotdh 
barley  Used  by  me  {  and  the  aveiage  weight  of  seventeen  kinds 
of  bigg  used  at  Edinburgh  was  47.601.  This  was  above  €  lib. 
and  a  quarter  pec  bushel  weightier  than  the  average  of  the  tht^ 
Bpectnaena  of  grain  u^ed  by  me;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  Ibi 
Si^po^ing  that  the  results  of  ci^p  1804  do  in  the  least  degree 
.  affect  the  credit  of  my  experiments,  which  were  nnade  on  the  th- 
ferior  grain  of  1802.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  Drs  Mope, 
Coventry,  and  Thomson,  will  all  admit,  that  the  spccimeiis  iised 
by  them  were  not  a  fair  average  of  the  quality  of  the  diS'^icnt 
Jimda  of  grain  in  ordinary  years. 

But,  unfoituoately,  owing  to  the  inflruf^ibns  giveti  by  ific 
Board  of  Excife  for  ^  nurchaling  of  the  fpecimeufi, — :to  the'tti- 
tCTpretatjon  put  upon  thcic  inftruAions, — to  the  mode  of  executi^g 
them,  or  to  the  Rnpropcr  arrangement  of  the  ditVcrcnc  parcels  at 
grain  into  f:Uire>  of  id,  2d,  and  3d  (jualities,  and  then  ta^ibg 
the  loedittin  of  tljefe  three  for  a  general  average  of  each  kind  ot 
grain,  a  number  of  errors  have  been  commiticd,  and  vkry  ill 
founded  conclufionj  have  heen  drawn.  In  the  purchafe  of  barley 
from  four  difiercnt  counties  in  England,  [or'at  leail  at  Mark- Lane, 
under  the  dcCgnation,  of  belonging  to  four  counties)  rhr  beji  Eng- 
iifli  was  oonfiderabiy  mert  ihaa  a- found  lighter  ihati  the  hrft  Scotch 
barley ;  and  ^le  vw^Tpcciqien  c^  Unglijb  iar/iy  was  more  than 
a  pounJ  lighter  than  the  avtragi  pf  the  fpecimens  of  Scotch  bigg. 
The  beft  EiTex  baripy  was  only  48.4  lib.  per  pufhcl,  and  ih^  woclt 
46.4  lib.  V  although,  if  a  proper  price  liad  been  offered'  to  the 
farmers  in  ^flcx,  Wtley  of  53  pounds  could  have  been  procured 
ta  that  couuty.  Alnioil  ail  the  barley  of  ad  qu.slity  turn-Jd  o^f 
worfe  than  that  of  the  3d  quality.  Verv  little  bigg  of  an  inferi- 
or quality  was  pufchaf^pd^  nay,  as  already  mentiontf.i,  fome  infe- 
rior bigg,  although  purpl^fcd  ai  3d  qaality,  wis  rtrje^led.  It  is 
well  known  to  the  county  of  Aherdten,  that  when  they  offered 
ta  fend  to  thf: <:(HBn)i(Iioaerg  pf  Excife  tlircg  quantities  of  oi^g,'  o£ 
c^op  i8c2,  and  of  the  thn^  different  kinds  ufcd  by  me  iu'my  ttt 
leiimcats,  viz.  of  36,  42,  anU  46  lib.  per  buihel,  tlie  ofii:r  cJ 
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tlum,ljt6<^.blc  county  was  rtjeSti  by  the  Boartl.  It  fhould  alio 
!|>e'tnowii,_  that  the  gentlemen  whom  they  Tent  to  ]}unrhniii*thC' 
diCcreni  fpecimeiii  of  bi^,  Mtaz' prohibited  from  pilrcKiAnl  uny 
ffiity  except  of  crop  1804. 

.Fuuhcr,  the  grain,  when  purchafed,  was  not  atratigtd  -into 
chiles  ii}  any  pruptr  mahticr.  I  ihall  enly  notice  a  few  of  the 
ifnOrj  jxf  the  Tiw  griih  tables  of  tlie  Report, 
■.ift.  Nflfolk,  jo-j^s'lih.;  ad  Nbrfolk,  jtt.s^olib. -,  ^anJ  jd 
"I^folt,  5  i-'jil  lib. per  bulhel.  It  is  obvious  that  thcfe  numbers 
■flUg^t  to  have  been  inverted.  The  ift  (houM  be  ^df  arifl  the  3d 
ftould  luve  been  called  ift  quality.  In  fitte  mannef,  ift  Kent 
neighs  49.877,  and  id  Kent  weighs  ;o.o62's'  it  therefore  ougfaf 
tQ  have  bcea  redioncd  firil  quality,  and  the  othtir  only  fecond. 

In  the  fame  way,  the  weightieft  Scotch  barley  in  the  whole 
^tables  of  raw  grain,  of  52.20;  lib.,  is  moll  improperly  termed 
.3Kl.q,U3lity.  And  Angus  grain,  of  49.312,  is  ca tied  iltquality, 
,ir^e  barley,  of  48.703,  is  called  2d  quality  ;  and  Fife  tntleyj-Qf 
4S47S4>  >^  ^°^  improperry  called  3d  quality. 
'..Ljiftly,  Ayr  bigg,  of  47-953  fib.,  is  called  ad  quality ;  amt 
'  Dii'mfries,  of  47.5,  called  lu  quality.  Many  other  enora  might 
~  Jbc  mentioned. 

'I^dthihg  can  be  more  clear  tfian  that  the  difieient  parcels  of 

.e^chjwimi  of  grain  (hould  have  betfn  arranged  in  the  tables  of  raw 

graV  according  to  their  weight  per  bulhel;  and  that  they  fhould 

.^ve  been  divided  into  ill,  zd,  and  3d  qualities,  cither  according 

as.thev  were  ^bovc,  at,  or  below,  the  weights  of  middling  barley 

aiM^^bijlg,  by  the  coin'ads',  ot- according  to  the  feafonof  .1834: 

.In  which  !al\  cafe,  one  third  of  the  number  of  parcels  which  were 

,;yinvieli,   fuoLiId  have  beea  called   ill  qvaliry  of  each  kind  of 

'\'m\fii  aiicihec  third  of  the  nilmber  of ' parcels  of  each  kind  next 

\li!*poi[it  of  weight  to  the  former,  (&ould  herve  bcsn  cabled  gndu 

\^or  ?i.tq'"'iiy  i  aiiJ  the  remaining  third)  as  being  the  lighteltin 

;  wijit  01  wtijjlit  per  bulhel,  flidiiM  hayc  been  cjlled  the  3d  qua- 

,'.fi^'ol  giain.     Bu:  tbe  cQndit^tors  df  thefe  esperiments  hare ^paid 

'  nio  icgdid  cither  to  the  weights  of  grairl  in  the  «om^a£te,  or  to 

that  df  the  grain  which  tfiey  ufed  of  crop  1804; 

.  ,-^  ^. hare  been  crodibly  informed,  that  the  diflbr«nt  kindgof  grim, 

:  VfI^  purclialed  by  the  peifiihs  employed  by  die  Excife^  were 

'.  jn^rfce'd,  ift,  id,  and  3d  dtlalitiet,  omrditg  t*  tit piiMtysii  for 

'^t^Sra,  and  tuilhaut  ngard  t»  anj  tfher' circu'nflt^tti  except. the 

*  ^(rifCij:    This  was  extremely  inaccurate, 

.-  It  was  the  more  neceltary  te  arrange  tlje  whotc  parcels  of  rgrain, 

■.  .»ifhl  dillribute  them  into  claffis,  that  this  had  not  been  attended 

,   Iq' w,^  they  were"  at  fSrll  pdrcfiafed  j'  and  "a  pantculaT  account 

Jlffiyc'T  parcel  ought  TO  ha^'c' b?etl  given  in  the  Rcpurt.  ■  But  wo 

/"/"'  "      lt\.f  "■     'l»v- 


hasjc  00  account  of  the  difpofal  of  xhc  wliole  quaDtjIy  of  gn^v 
Cbnfiiierable  quant'iC'^  of  ma)t  ar^  fflcntioned  as  ufttJV  of  »!>« 
maltitig -of' iithkh  there  is  no  previous  acconnti  anii  tbciRepon; 
infofmS  lis,  0:1  the  till;er  Iiaiul,  of  fcveral  pirccls  of  gi»m  wbicft^ 
w«e  maltcJ  i  but  \Kt  kiww  not  M'hat  became  of  ihe  ai*U.  i 
hive  gone  btct  the  wliole  Rdpoct  with  great  care  ;  aiid  only  And 
accoimt'i  if  the  difpofil  of  about  tliTce  hfths  of  ibe  to»l  qmuiilT 
of  grain.  No  di^ubt,  iht;  whok  fras  ufcd  in  tliefe  ezperininKii 
yet  a  gCiieril  (l^iement  of  iis.<li(pofal  ought  to  tiiivt  been  gma 
in  tiie  Repcri :  Ainl  we  Vlioiild  ha^e  had  more  coitfiilenc^'jia 
the  ■faccefsful  eNpcrimenls,  if  the  imfuoKfsfnlQncs  h;ul-beeA-<lWlll> . 
cifcly  ftateil,  though  they  had  not  been  pariicularly  detaii^i^jumi;.- 

ly.  As  t«  the  Mah'mg  procels,  which  falls  ncu  to  lie cfrnfida^^ 
c3,  ftsTral  obfervations  occur,  M-hidi  merit  particular  (tte^ili^,..,.' 

I.  When  the  raw  grain  was  put  into  the  tlecji  or.ciJlofts.llB 
light  tortis  which  fwinimed  on  the  furface  of  the  water  vere-QctM-.J 
txf4A  o^;  A^A  ill  the  fubfequent  cakubiions  in  die  matting  ublofc 
are  computL*d,  not  fronl  the  quantity  of  raw  grain  thrown  utf*. 
the  ftcep,  but  from  the  quautity  of  (kininted  grain,  which  U^<: 
edtbegratti  naiiy Jittptd,  Ai  the  Scoicfa  gninof  <cr(^tjU)|f,dMf 
oF'fo  excellent  a  quaUtf,  it  appears  to  me,  that  dw-lkiaikiiKim: 
th«-l^Ht  t»tti  wis'-Unnecidaty ;'  aad  dut  the  vtmh(  UMtb^^i 
been  halted.  But  as  Ae  corapatatitHMwere  -rn-f'  f-Ttn  thji  ipiniiii 
^t^  tit  ftiitiined  grainy  The  ong;inal  weight  fci  biifect  ftnakj  jMlp 
have  been  retained ;  but  the  true  v«ig^  of  a  liiifliil|<ir,rtjinm|u 
ghiin  flionld  hare  hetn  (narked  lA  X  coIuiqi^  unmadiatc^  ^^Mittoo 
aatUt  of  the-pitticular  pircel  in  the  fubfe^'uciu  part  dt V^J^efigg^u 
Owing  to  (he  negleft  of  tfiis,  Scotch  bigg  b  fuf^fed  to,|ff«i4gw-> 
about  i  pfr'cent.'of  Aote  tnalt  tjiao  it  auualiy  i^,  caatjnni^lM'.i 
En^lifh  or  Scotch  barlet ;  ind  t>tf  quantity  of  matt  from  u  p»un4  i 
of  Tziif  grafrr^  ^iid-  dtfo  tbe  (juaniity  of  ertrafl  in  the  b^v^wing 
tables  from  b  pduadif  raw  grahi,  are  calculated  fiom  falfc  dAts,. 

■2'  The  R.ei»Oft",  by  tlie  mode  eftiphsycd  of  computing  aiv^-, ,. 
agc^]  makes  it  ^(jpe^r  that  Scotch  barley  had  the  hcavicM  fwink  . 
nliAgs.  If 'the  cirtly  correQ  mode  of  calculating  theft  had  heei^ 
atopted',  Viz.  dltiditic  the  wh(de  n'tight  of  e&ch  kind  of  graiti : 
by  iWnumiwrWf  ^rtflhch  of  that  kind,"  it  wiU  be  found  iJiaii.tiw. 
fwimminga  of  Scotdi  higg,  ftatcil  at  ij.y  fib.  per  biilhel,  we«  t 
really  79.04  lib.  per  bufhn.  Alfo,  thole,  6rS9otch  bark^  -ftp^lis 
in  tile  Reportai  27.7  -Mb.  per  buuieJ, '  *erc'  only  a6^  ;.  wt^lcrlih^ 
fwimmingB  from  Englifh  barTeV  dre  z^^y  lib.  per  buflicl,  a«c,t)Mrii 
ate  ftated.iw  the  Rejkitt.   '^  '  '^ ;  „,,,,  ^ 

From  tliit^  it  sppeaf^ deaHy,'  that  Scotch  bigg'hatl  bi^ep  ^ce^4ft 
to  a  higher' pitch 'thitih  either  Itittd  tif  bailtfy  i  and  ae  (ix /wimmi/^^ 
woe  neatly  tl.r*e fVtn^'^r'i>nfitt  ^tvtlgitfer  thui  the  fwupiBiiMRs- 


leimB'rlMfliAif '        Ri'iFc  fiwil ithc  average  of  ilic 

ItVwltitetfft  vl  J*tc  erf  1  I  ;  tPK  Tfai;  ^K(/  a  fourth  lib.  . 
vif -'l^^  M(»  iwiproAafic  m  tlK  "b.^  bad  been  more  fcvcreiy  . 
tl|rli(4l«<elfltH>)'4iM''fiB't        n  et  ll^t  com  taken  O^ 

sliBgertftky  fte'iwfciior^ftpfer,      «  tte  nw  gram  of  the 

<ij-tkt)k  ilHtet-  (Mttcfl  WKIkhMitsn  B.' '  I  mention  tVslaft 

wINnW'Atr-rwfr  «*««';'■'  si  i      iTar'isfied  that  the 

kfcd'«rillliriMI9h"^o'{l^  (01     '«       ;nii5tus  had  no 

■l!lil»'ftritqiliyo^;<Mri      i  vk  \  1     Ted  :  ^(/,  Ce^ 

M»lwfcr  ftcPHTc^  !ftK;.       S  :  raw  grain  diToUj^h  tbc 

■a,- tlJilt,!'  iHjft  flii>i''hiri1qt->fe|fs  4  ii  '«tS  ^  ^iM^t^  imeccounfabk 
t«&  •^'Ae  MeHtfr4l|)«RitElrs,  tmti  iS£«t<^  a»<]  Ilirglifh  Wj<y 

■yhft'  *ft  -opttinMt  trf  we  fttongft.  .v 

In'-WU'ihli^  4et«viqe«(  nbttM,  i6  tiM  iae^iuaUty  of  titnej 
>4iiWii-^i^  ittA  in «R«ltiftg  die  gniHi.  It  a^ppoan  t».lim 
tlMAMdk  w«II  ^(»M»,  4^rart4«  M  llTf  houi«.'  THi^  was 
»inwK<siriiJEMtiftgslt  tiieleHHltof  gvain4o«i|nAituprac«a9e8. 
fcV»iiin*«b  w«t«  M  be  Ymulfe  mi  Ae  isltact «(  stewii^  imJt^  . 
KMChy  of  tsi^h  tijvd  of  fnlft  jw^lit  lo  'Mft  (mcr  dwided  Ute 
eMmdjnrCt^  j  onefcrkHiig  stec^lrflMttyxitotlier  jqr'be- 
lOMMIkl  to  ttiodMaGc,  tmd  i  tffifti  ^r  Wig  steeped  a  long  dme  ; 
-••ck  ttt^hrlRi^,  ?nd  tfw4i<  fAoft^,  ought  «>  )uTe  1}^  kept 
fe'^iMMnltf  "ttwa  tt«  Mhet  ilt^tngs,  ;^  not  aUowtd  to  M 
li»|Htty<l>terA,  ■InVtflciAitiMgk^h'eni  avenges.  It  is  worthy 
MHHt^  tiAt  'tSte  b^Bt  bdrtejts,.  bbfh  «f  England  and  &:otland, 
eh'i^fe''«t!eqMN)  mr^lMig,  itfeitherua^  sotnuchnuit,  aor 
tlM^b^ilchfxtnn,-^  in^rti^  gram  ibtt  »>&  only  a  mo- 
ittf  •Hme'in  tiie  Hswrn  j  which  I  consider  as  a  .preot  of  tlie 
«iti!Ulef  weie^ng  too  XiMg.  Dr  CoVetvtrfi  I  am  iaf<M»edf 
nnt  Jirorn  me  itt  regard  to  the  tinte  of  steeping  maU.  .  But  we 
Mr  tiil)1>T-on  this  }iOiwt,-^h«l  yhat  was  steeped  119  tas'im, 
heiaM'loliftvfebeert  claiftiea  with  what  was  stepped  only  44 
w:  "WMtMW  txpertm**»t8  "were  made,  with  Tespaqt  «o>tb« 
(Wr  ti'*Bc  of  tteeplng>  td  the  number  of  days  tm  the  flooi^  ■*> 
iHRn^n^ddgKecs'of  length  to  wftich  the  pluftiola,  or  acroaptrfr, 
uld-be  permitted  to  e]ctt!nd>  dr  to-anrvnlttipRS  tnthe  flult- 
■^ptoeeitii^Aats^  shaliM  hhyebtftnvrnWgedinta'dijttinct  p)aises> 
jillieifMatts  oiitybf '^ch  pthi^lar  <^9  vhonld  f)itv«  b^t 
Wpfcrtetogwher.  But  T^firtA,  mWie  ttport,  ii(R  onlyvatiolw  p*- 
n^'sGe^ing  thegl^fh  in^'dedfor'iliahing,. btit  thai  the -nikhi 
Rpme  cases,  was  cfily  ei^t,  tpd  in  others.  90  days>  em  t&e 
•i'^'WiVely  theje  iftafeiigs'.  otightto.  b»Te  beenartftweld  Into 
WeWclasses,  aitd  tiot  cDnfotuided  fi^mjbetv  \>j  tafcing  the 
Ht^Krtfib  trialB  whkh  ir^  so  vtiy  difierenriy  conducted. 

But 


'  Biit  tli0:greatest  inaccuracy^  in  this  blanch  of  tb^^espiBtiinQntip. 
cbneiats^in^  the  very  unequal  degr^  o£  increaM  in  tbe^piocev^joi^ 
malting.  I  find  Kent  barWys  weijghii^.  49..75  lik  per- busll^ 
incrfaitt'  above  11  p^r  cttU.  \  whUe.  Fife  bajcley»  of  .49uT44i  or 
very  nearly  the  sam^  weight  per  bushel,  is  nmie  U  dw^  Aoia 
100  to  91.52.  The  difference  of  result,  in  the -maJid^f .  pKO^ 
cess,  between  these- two  kind3».i0  aboye  ^\i  jmt  ci^^ i^^iiimfm^ 
possible,  if  the  malster  hadtjdoiic^  equal  justice  to  both),  .^nlso 
timi-^i  ti^atof  two  of  the  weakeat.biggs  in  the  vi^le  nialtioglableif 
one>  viz.  the  Sd  Kirkcudbright,  which  was. the  weigbd^  .j^ 
rK»iA/.5i:lHishels  in, the  IQO;  while  Sd  Abesdeen  btgg^- thoaiga 
lighl^r.than  the  other,  is  made  to  itureaie  6jperpmim,z  lbM.i|^4 
vdifivrence^of  Hi  per  cent,  in  weak  bigg.  A  multitude /)£  other 
irregularities  occur  in  the  increase  ofbyik  in  the  nii^tiiu;  prQcefpk 
•.  i  iwpuld  further  remark  on  this  subject,  that  ia  the.kd^-dijiyg 
of  the.i|ialt|.:tbere  appears  to  have  been  a  vefy  great  JMumici^^f, 
the  Cenbperature  of  Uie  kiln>  or  in  the  degr^  to  which  tMi^^N^ 
ent  kinds  of  malt  had  been  dried.  I  find  th^t  th%  busbei  Oii^'flt 
Suffolk^  which  weighed  40^56  lib.  per  bushel,,  had*  bfcmi{.flfied 
in \L..nicK/^j/^  temperature  }  for  it  weighed  only  41*75  lijjiiii,  plj^ 
it  had  lain  several  months,  and  was  ground  for  distiii,^io(|A^^ 
i.lQlib.  more  than  when  taken  from  the  kill).  -But  ^^VHlatM» 
•die.  J  St  Aberdeen  bigg  malt  had  been  dried  in  a  vavyi^Tuilh'JiM- 
perature,  for  it  weighed  exactly  39  lib.  per  bushel  fronira^)^; 
but  when  it  had  lain  several  months,  and  was  alsD'AEQi^dttr 
distiUation,  it  weighed  41.83135,  or  yearly  8^  en^Vj  S«M)jR5 
lib.  (above  '^fp<r  cent.)  more  than  when  newly  dried%  :•  All-^ 
.  English  malt,  from  better  grain,  had  a  smaller  proporti^  of  j^ull, 
and  was  weightiest  when  kiJn-dried  by  nearly  1-^  lib*.  pfij.tesMf 
it  should  have  become  stili  weightier,  in  proportion,  tnM  tbp.i>|igg 
malt :  yet  the  latter  increased,  by  lying  some  months^  ftbo^^'J^ 
per  eent.j  while  the  former. increased  oiuy  2^^per  antt^jat  9^per 
cent,  less  than  •  the  liehter  malt  from  bigg.  .This  is  .exMHi^f  ■ir- 
regular; and  yet  these  two  kinds  were  used  int.tbe  ^isllUt- 
tion  of  pure  malt,  without  noticing  the  difierence  ofjilkfUiiHEiiiy* 
iBg,- which  was  at  least  3^  per  cent.,  or  occasioned  d^jvfbcsnikitf 
more  malt  from. bigg  to  go  to  a  husJiel.  .    ;  -rjQz  -jii^ 

Lastly  J  on  this  subject.  If  wet  look,  at  the  propot^op.iif  ^M^t 
of  nialt  to  that  of  raw  grain,  we  find  that  the  w«iJcef|  biggK:^ 
the  wfiole  malting  tables,  of  only  44f»08j6  lib*.. per  busing  ifHV- 
.  diu:ed:762  of.a  pound,  or  dbove  Vi\  ounces ^of.  maU-s  ^idiilftilbe 
weightiest  barky  in:  the  whole  tables^  of  ^.Od^ii.Hb*  pmh^Cfld 
;74(i  of  malt,,  or  1 1  ounces  iii.drams  to.  tfae;pouou«)£.'Taw;gBibu 
A}\d-the  i>arley^-wliich  was  next.in.point4>f  weighty. viz. ^jl^ggS 
lb.  per  bushel;  produced  only  .733  of  a  pouiici,  or  nearly  \  \\  ounces 

of 


of  inaOt^from  the  pound  of  grain.    These  mults  are  imppftfiible,  if 

ettice  had  been  done  to  both  in  the  malting  process,  and  if  both 
d  been  eqixaily  dry-when  taken  off  the  kiln. 
'   (M'the  whole,  nothing  more  irregular  can  be  conceived>thau 
tiMj  branch  of  that  procesSj  from  die  steep  or  cistern,  to  the 
kihindf  ying  of  the  malt. 
The  Brewing  process  next  demands  our  attention* 
Here  it  is  proper  to- remark,  that  theve  are  a  number  of  errors 
ef  ealculation  in  the  Brewing  Tables.     The  very  first  quantity 
brewed,  viz.  1st  Norfolk,  is  said  to  yield,  from  every  pound  of  its 
gvaini  .%M5  of  a  pound  of  malt.     According  to  the  method  of  caU 
ciilatftig  adopted  by  the  Report, -it  ought  to  have  been  ..4954u 
This  is  a  difierence  of  .0465  ;  or  an  erit>r  of  above  \Q per  cent,  in 
the  first  result.    The  1st  Haddington  and  Berwick-  is  marked 
^4915,  when,  fiFom  correct  calculation,  from  the  data  adopted  in 
the  Report,  it  ought  to  have  been  only  .4657.     Another  parcel  of 
the  same  is  marked  .4919,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  •4669.*4- 
These  are  great  errors,  in  a  most  important  part  of  the  tables. 
^    Indeed,  the^  whole  of  the  last  column,  though  a  very  usefdl 
one,    is  calculated   upon  a  wrone  principle.     All  the  maiting 
Miirate  computed  from  the  weight  of  skimmed  grain,  afitr  the 
'fwimmifigs  were  taken  tsff.     But  the  calculator  forgets  this  in  the 
'hfiivlng  tables  i  and,  in  order  to  find  the  extract  from  a  pound  tl 
^i^raiin',  he  divides  the  quantity  of  extract  in  a  bushel  by  the 
•Weight  of  the  raw  grain,  instead  of  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the 
dimmed  grain  :  iso  that  he  both  calculates  upon  a  wrong  .princi- 
^,  and  commits  several  errors,  in  computing  from  false  data* 
But  by  far  tlie  greatest  error  in  these  brewmg  tables,  as  it  goes 
^^  length  of  destroying  all  faith  in  the  general  result  or  quantity 
itf  extract  said  to  be  obtained  ftom  each  brewing,  deserves  the 
obost  particular  attention.  :  \ 

.  Dr  Thomson  has  given  us  a  table  of  saccharine  matter,-  in 
page  48th  of  the  Reporti  in  which  ^he  shows  the  quantity  of  thsit 
matter,  indicated  by  every  degree  of  specific  gravity*  The  brew- 
ings tables  also -contain  die  qxiantity  of  dry  extract  contained,  in 

•  the  worts  of  every  brewing ;  and  also,  in  several  of  the  brcwioes, 
the  specific  gravities  of  me  worts,  their  weight  perlbaltel,  by 

•IMne  and  Page's  sacdiarometer  (as  it  is  called  in  the  Report), 
and;!3ie  numl^  of  barrels  of  eatdi  kind,  pf  wort*  Now,  if  Driug 
and  Eage's  saccharometer  w^e  correct,  and  if  the  gravities  indi- 

•  citttd/^  das  instrument,  and  also  the  specific  gravities,  had  been 
•aftcuTVlely  taken,  we  should  have  three  different  ways  of  finding 

"tlM-qiiamity  of- solid.' extxuety and  these  three  should^agree  pretty 

-tjitia&i  ^hsiX  this  is  by  no  means  the  case*    Take  a  few  examples 

*i:'i*:---  ■  ■  '  .-;......  cf 


i  -i; 


«M     gf <fcUBa)Rf  mm^iktmf^^3MlkJt  ihfAldleA    JMlh 


the  qmntity  should lil^;  cA«yaiPfe*ft>  ufatf^tyhftotoitt 

*e^i«jpdrti —  *  •'*'•'      '  '  ^  ■■     '*  '■  ■  *  iiiJiiLhi  ui5>  ^8 

tst  Brewing  of  1st  NorfoUc.      By  compvtttion  ifiMn  ; 

'^-tk^^^pecibc  ^vkieB  of^tIiewo(t»»  fi'6Ml|td»b^'->fi3^'r%{Httc,sS 

innfae  "Report  it  is  stated  to  amount  to        -     .    •     ;    iM4»»M 

1«di  Bre^g,  Iftt  Edtatefgh,-  ■  BirtHifet  Jy^WfiHiY^  ,.Md*;r 
V  tk>A»;6t^m the  si^iflc ^grvVity' af%ol^  >i:ib  .  i>v^.t/|ML«t 
Sy  thr'Re^h:  it  b'itated^to^e  «   •  ^^   •    >  .^4  '"^  f\v\6»v  ^MOlM 

i^ '    ']^  qMiitity  of  «3Btract  i»^^]Mf«bre^«ndefiMBd   'i^*»(  M<f 

'  ■  .  .      ■  ^  •■^ 

19A  Brewing,  Ist  Latfto^.   <Coiripot0d  fiasmlAthtiiii^  H  ;;[.*  H 

<iifi<s  gravit j'of  the: werts, «a  ^  "^  .,  •  «.  ^^-^tWijO 

In  die  Report  it  is  stated  at        -        fc>       ^    /'  »<"'  .  'IM^S 

cA.  dtfierence  ti  n»  Ie«  Aan  mftrmM.i  or '    - 1^  >f ^tMCMT 


i^lie  Mmo,  computed  froBl'Drittg  and  Sage's  tscohaitU'^  yti^in:^ 


.   s 


t    • ' 


ThiB  is  also  mote  tiiaffi  Js  stated  in  the  ttseptiftii^  fo  r.?6iB 
■  iB per eifit^yt        «    :.   ^^        »        ».        '-*'<'/:- JlMhyv 

«  '9Hi  in  jgenefaty  the  qvafltity  conpufeed  fromiliie  mcJtvmttmttt 
AgTMB  m  DrtRg  and  Fage^  is  less  than  -cithef •  tbab'vbkifejds 
ttated  in  the  Report,  or  cakulatcd  from  thrsptcific  ysiljf  ■  etfdfe 


'The^4th  inrswinp  of'lst  Norfolkyia'the  ReporV^itaMS'i^  v.ir.  jj 
the  extract  to  be        .       .^        .         .  .  JhMBui 

CalculsfCed>fxom  Dring  and  Fage,  it  is  ^niy  -.    '>*c*  •  i;  4  uil'M.O 

'A^tflfereiice  of  about  IGpA'jt^ii/:.        ^        .>-<:  uldASdl 

■      lull  Mill  nWkj 

^Tbe  Wd'biitfwing  tsstated  ia  titt  Report  to ^cbntn, 306  yL'-i^eu 
-    dfye^nflrict,  .  1  ->■   :     -t-^      -        ^.      -•-;  \y^.\    it^j^taHO 
By  computation  f i»m  B*  uad  F.'s  instrumciit^.lt  is  otafef.  MMiM 


I 

i 


«y  cakuhidiBti  fromc  Ik  and  F/$  ttstnuaemft,  •  .    .^ASM^ 

i'  TO'A   r;c;*i  Mwj.M?. .".    n'I  ;J{.->rf,  /    -:«(   ■ i'WMTfl  1 'I* 

<itdi-M>4t  '      '   .  -       ■CM.:..r.         '■■■■■>■    .   ■'  m  immj^^j  "'^Ji'! 

li  Iti  WiflMfthm  toi  be  BOticed^  tbat  of  53  iMPewkiffs  (alitfaat  are 

i(JM^  sirthatyAfacl^  we haTe iv>  dai^ fcr  cqmMtiftg  j^ 

tity  nj  itract  in  27  hfcwings^  or  fcr  checking  tne  resuhs  in  tbft 

pn>i  asoonbog  tOi  Dnng-  and  Fage^s  inatruneat,  is  ifakcn  in  aU 
Ae  laoitEr  dhi^dipA^.  luMriiigs..  lAM  ^  *tbe  wb(»l^  ^^  oahf 
mjmmiwfs^  haivr  both  the  ^>ecific  gnivit)^-  j^id.thenirQ^t  of  att 
JhiiiuiifiDant  woits,  by  Bring  and  Rige's  saccharometer^  marked 
i»  the  Ropoafeii''  Th«iefera>  we  have  eonceot  ds|taL-f/9|r.,^Mei]|l^ip- 
iDgrilid  cktckiBgy  in  difineiit  wa^rs^  the  •  q^tfnfiiljK/i^  ^tmBl  m 
.IMal5'17  bre\Miig$  obI^.  mc^t  .^i  t*  ^'' 

i.-iliBauld  be  uncanilul not  la  aiention^  that  I  haiire  eioerv  reason 
mMkewe  that  Dr  Tkomaony:  wh»  drewitti^'tliese^tfdilci^r^e'not  ia 
the  lenrt  to  Uame  for  not  markings  in  every  ca9e>  the  specific 
gravity  cA  the'difirent  woits*.  The  JNrevkiga>  wer«  c^MWei  on  ki 
^thfife  distinct  breweries^  and  Dr  Thomson  could  dr9i^f^>«^.hia 
TaUw'  qnlyi  froai  what  luaeeinafa  he  ireceiTed.  i  understand  that 
post  of  tM  bvtfwitiga  finem  Scotch  hjgg  weee  .<2di>df  olsc^  the 
iittM:  brewecy ;  and  that  the  greatest  deficiency^.  <he  >  marking 
sptoifie  fframtiesy.  was.  is  this  hrewevy.  The  marhrag,  either 
thill oridte  weight  of  the  woalt^ btjpiDliiiig  w^  Ba|g»>.yyfr|MtfHit^ 
oe^Mr  aoe«or  Ibitv  beeB.leiit  ti»  anyhvewer  oriflferidir.  qpffinrHflp 
HAH Inwcvn^tobr undentoodiaeAot  blaiiuMStwr|pe|^$OQ^^ 
meeely  to  state  (what  I  believe  is  the  fact),  t£at  ]^lThoNii9P% 
is  not  to  bo  biaoied  £ot  aegteotbgi  io  record  what;'  his.^^d^/ffft 


'     -  *  .   -■        *  _  J 

.9  cl  taiusi  desire  particular  atteittknl  to  mMbtr-  ifl|poita|i^IiSl|K 

tumttaMcc.*-What  is  catted,  ia  tbe  Report,  Dring  and  Fage^ 

iaifidiasometer,  is,  ia  fact^   Mr*  Gitrh\i   bjyAretiietiHi i ia^ft worts,^ 

-t'do  not^  Mean  to  quibbte  about  the  nanse  os  this  instruflfttnt ;  bul: 

aacrely  ta  .stated  that  io  IT4S  lAr  Cbrk.  iB««f^|edt«i%?'Mttiy  y(l9« 

vMfW^hia  hydrometer  fop  spirits  was  ixttvoduced^l^aaA.dwMi  Ut 

okddnc^iofiawv  Afo  John  iMsiefv  tferwaija^-ipt^rpwdf  ji^'msfift^ 

-went  in  1779,  as  appears  from  a  small  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Drioj|S 

^friMbd  in  that  year^  and  now  on  Jiqfii#bi»..^  Ti^!iilWRlinent^ 

improved^  was  not  contrived  ta  indicate  a  ceresin 
of  pounds  per  barrel^  of  dry  e:uract>  oa  o£  what  has  been 

improperly 


iin][^roperiv  called  saccharine  matter ;  but' wai  made^  UMtldlM 
to  an  arbitrary  scale  of  Mr  Giark%  for  dktinguialiiiii^  ^m^ 
as  he  then  could,  the  different  strengths  of  wort.  It  wA  not  cdl 
1785)  that  the  ingenious  Mr  Richardson  of  Htril  IninMhlodB  tte 
term  saccharometer,  after  weighing  an  half  barrel  filtod^widf 
water,  and  then  contriving  an  instrument  that -shouMiOdbMi  ihft 
number  of  additional -pounds  per  barrel/which  any  y/nM  tiwctghtd 
jnore  than  the  weight  of  water;  and  which  adcUtionai  \i>«ighfibi^ 
not  very  correctly,- termed  Saeduuini  maiteri  '  As'Dftki|f  aill 
Page's  mstrument  was  made  on  a  different  priAriple^  «iid  ifeiert. 
upon  a  somewhat  arbitrary  scale,  the  method  adofntedtia  4lii 
Report,  of  mahiplying  the  number  of  pounds  ttcoording  to  dultiflfc 
strument  by  2.55,  to  ascertain  thd  number  ni-  {M>uiidfr  ci'  ftdSA 
extract,  could  only  be  correct  in  a  single  instaniie  |  and  dMMfaM^ 
all  the  computations  of  extract  foundhsd  upoti  dut  prdpoitfott^tt 
relation  to  a  pound  of  D.  and  F/s  instrument,  are-made'fvMkifdil 
data.  I  find,  that  of  27  brewings,  wheretbe  grarity  k>  maifcsd 
according  tothis  instrument,  it  is  in  thre9  casies  mmch^v^tr0ii% 
in  a  very  few  cases  near  the  truth ;  and,  in  a  great  waxf-tMrnsii 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  bekv)  the  quantity  of  extract,  as  aseloiiiMl 
by  the  specific  quantity  of  the  worts.  On  the  wholie,  theA^Mi 
it  is  obvious,  that  no  regard  can  be  paid  to  the  quantity  «Jr«x^ 
tract  suted  as  the  average  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  malt 4ii=dMW 
Brewing  Tables.  •'  i''*^ 

But  still  if  there  were  no  objection  to  the  results^  or  to  tbediAHi 
<ent  quantities  of  extract  stated  in  theReport,thecalcidation8fi»ttf4^ 
ed  upon  them  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  inaccura^*  -  FbvjM^ 
iug  to  the  very  erroneous  method  of  dividing  each  kind  of  gridn  or 
;nalt  intolsti  2d,  and  3d  qualities,  and  computing  averagef^fraki^lHi^ 
equal  numhers  of  parcels,  also  improper^  arranged^  the  com|ttlNlti¥fe 
value  of  the  malt  made  from  bigg  compared  to  malt  firoitr  bairiey^ 
is  much  overrated  /  and  is,  by  Drs  Hope  and  Covmtty^  es^mMw 
at  only  T  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  barley  ;  when^  bycooiplitii^ 
from  the  average  taken  from  the  ^hole  extract  per  bushel^'  of  Mi 
ilte  parcels  of  each  kind  of  grain,  it  is  above  iO  per  ceni.  lAferior. 
r^This  is  a  great  error  of  calculation  in  a  national  expevkAent.''  * 

Lastly^  on  the  subject  of  Brewing.— -As  much  ndor^  witter  wtfl 
poured  upon  the  bushel  of  bigg  malt,  than  upon  the  malt  of  eithtt 
Scotch  or  English  barley,  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  attended 
to,  that  if  the  great  quantity  of  water  in  brewing  had  been  duit 
{>roporcioned,  barley  would  have  been  20  per  cent.  superiofW 
bigg.  .:J 

Instead  of  proportioning  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  brew«^ 
«ng  to  the  weight  of  the  different  kinds  of  malt,  deducting  thdi 
of  the  husk,  the  bushel  of  Scotch  batlcy  malt,  vriucb^  at  an  vA»» 

ag^ 


1 
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Kqgli^blMrleTj  wMckat  an  airtrage  weighed  iu9i^iih.,xonh 
i«$ii  14^76  gdlQiisoS- worts;  while  the  biMbeliof  ^Scotch  hi|^§» 
i^  wl^ighedi  mfy  ^6^4i&i  ilib  was.  to  muck. itilutedibqr  v^«iv 
t  itti«iaBV4ttfidi'45«S7  g«iUoQs. --This  was  an  eorror  af-.tfale  goeal^ 
m9Mi((v4r';-  ifyxi-wmg  into  ;the  accovnt  the-.tiiffercpcexof 
WfklM:  pei;.bushelf  and  the  greater  :qitalutit7  o£ihuftk  iaUgg 
[i.iniWle]r>  ^^  Q^^t^  ^in  8cQtck;.hariey  ought-.to  hareiiitti 
74,r:gid|oa9t  and  thfitof  Eagitsh  l>arley.J5ftB8>to  the-.busliel* 
•  :«i4t  fair  to  add^  that  i am. informed  there.waa.no*  design^ in 
(  dispropoYtioii  of  water  poured  ^n  naltfrooi  higg»  It  seems 
9t  of  the  higg  malt  was- brewed  intai^  brewerf^  ivhexe  the 
wer  uied  much  ptort  water^  than  was  used  in  the  other,  two 
wevies  $  and  I- am  informed,  also^  that  thb  water  was.  fofter 
n  the  water  in  the  other  two  places :  so  that  the. Scotch  bigg 
:  both  more  water,  and  that  water  too  a  more  powerful  aoIycul* 
searcher  of  .the  malt*  I  approve  much  of  the :  experiments 
Bg  made  in  different  premises ;  but  an  equal  quantity  of  each 
d  of  malt  should  have  been  used  in  each  brewing  ^  and  the 
idttctors  should  have  sometimes  exchanged  places,  and  always 
iged  the  brewers  to  use  duly  proportioned  quantities  of  water. 
[t  would  be  invidious  to  point  out  all.  the  impossible  results 
ich-have  been  occasioned  by  taking  incorrect  gravities  of  the 
rtSj  or  where  the  inferior  operators,  by  using  vei^  -.unequal 
I.  dis^roportioned  degrees  of  dilution,  have  misled  the  learned 
itlemen  who  conducted  these  experiments.  -  .1  shall  select  only 
ruf  out  of  a  great  number. 

Ist4  60  Bushels  of  the  best  Scotch  barley,  vizh  Haddington 
I  B^i^rick,  of  55.093  lib.  per  bushel  of  taw,  and  53.4o8  lib. 
skimmed  grain,  {containing  8^76.  lib.  of  mak  from  .barley^ 
kluced,  according  to  the  Report,  onlv  1475  lib.  of  dry-extract. 
K>  60  bushels  of  the  next  best  Sqotcn  barley,  called  2d  Had^ 
gton,  (weightier  than  any  English  barley  in  the  Table^,).pro- 
:ed,  from  2237.88  lib*  ot  mate,  only  131^^84  lib.  of  extract; 
1  another,  brewing  of  this  malt  produced  «till  less,  according 
the  jReport :.  while,  on  the  other  hand,  67^  bushels  of  bigg 
It,  weighing  in  whole  only  2375.35  ltb«,  produced  14&U78. 
this  rate,  the  Scotch  bigg  mak  of  the  worst  quality^  and  having 
jester  jMoportion  of  husk,  produced  more  extract  from  ibfi 
ind  of  its  malt  .than  the  two  kinds  of  ma}t  from  barley,,  of  the 
It  quality  in  Scotland ;.. and  muchweightier  than  any  of  the 
glish  barley  of  1804,  which  appears  in  this  Report. 
When  we  see^-  both  that  a  greater  weight  of  fnak  was  made 
pi  ihe  worst  bigg  than  from  the  beist  barley^  and,  still  more, 
«i,WQMe  thtt  a  poun4  of  this  malt irom.bigg,  of  only.  44  lib. 
I  per 


•'   f 


per  biuhd^  is.  g»<b  tapgoJike  «gm  'dhf»4i>/iiiiif  iftin,  i  gwin^jiif 
•mak  fsom  ik^beaiatJig  in  Scodand,  fM  Jfi^MS  t^WtiiMiBh, 
perbiftsheW  it  je  iaipoaaible  to  igMjik^Jmst  w^wmi  t».  jWjjg  .Wfphi^ 
Hohin  ih$  fuaniihf  9f  ^  extract  is  A  mi^poinj  tmAmqimnftlf^itim* 
If  tlift  caasee  ot  theaa  MByoaaiUlMgsiilte.  j|e.iny iVdi  j<)ib^^  IOMt 
aacribe  tlwm  jKnrtiif  te  anaqual  peoaiht  )of  alMpin|>%pjB|jjH 
cenductad  aaaitiiig  prooeta.^  aftdaa  dbpiapartiompg. " 
diludoa: — and  we  nMf  als»  iM|uit»  dmegroai  an 
cucate  meaisHKftaf  maji%  oo  inaaoTSCt  weUtts  ^-tk^  ^ 
tit^y.  or  ta  unaqual  dagreaa.  o£  maBbuig.'i£9  go^*-'  -  9Nl 
he  tba  cause  .4ic  causeSf  nodungcaii  be  awr»claaiijihiiM.: 
any  wall  coadueted  aeriea>of  aKperiaaentSj  tb^Miseattlla, 
poasibie,  oi  could-  xnoit  have  existeiL 
'  If  2mf  thiog  naiera  aecesaanF  ta  be  added  to  *  tbis-; 
would  biey  that  the  compacatMTe  value  a£  HBsskit  i 
jMcfifrtainad  only  by  distiUatioii,  as  Da  Ihomao*  eandaiifiadioilli 
The  brewery,  in  die  best  conduc3i«d  process,  does  nol  iimaaiticaii 
aect  data  for  deeding  thiaquasdoft:  much  less  caatheaaibae^riiV 
afeid  such  data.  ■  «   :  ;  n*.'*: 

V.  It  is  therefove  to  the  distiliarioa  of  die  dfeftaeat  hmiSmd 
4nalt  that  we  must  ham  recourse  a»  the  ofdj^onrectfp^Jv 
asoeftaiBing  their  relative  values.  ^  -r/:!; 

Sevei!al  important  facts  here  deKaand  cnir  psncticsbr  itfeiiii|inir 

Ist,  The  attemptbg  to  ascertain  the  relative ^ipalkj  at^^Ufh 
•ent  malts,  by  distilling  miztwves  ol  ma^  and  vawgn4%  ¥blP 
^ery  view  censurable.  It  wjis  going  beyond  tfa*  ov!hr  Jfiijikf 
Treasury  ; — it  was  not  a  fair  nor  a-covrect  modi^  of  as^^etajpite 
the  relative  quatities  of  tbe  difiWent  kinds  of  mallL  1|e  liiieiu^ 
attenuations  of  wash  horn  raw  grain,  oonpased  wilfi-^^rnQP 
mak,  prevent  us  from  comparing  two  things  which  tW  9f •  jjiSaf' 
«nt  niitures,  although  the  quantity  of  watei  had  ~ 
portioned  in  both  cases  j  and  though  there  had  been 
t^eptionable  in  the  mode-  of  conductiifg  thes»  eKpeaijnent^.  . .  .^^ 

9dly,  The  method  of  carrying  on  the  process,  or  o£  exfMillg 
this  part  of  the  experiments,  is  liable  to  many  objeirtioofb*:  11^^ 
latr  grain  of  barley,  after  beii^  put  tlivough  die  fiv 
lighter,  not  only  than  the  skimmed  gvaia  of  the  9ani^. 
lion  used  in  malting,  but  even  Ugbtei  d>an  die  ramr  gsnini- 
ft  was  put  bito  the  steep%  And  the  raw  grain  06  bigg  was  t 
ier  than  even  the  skimmed  grain,  after  the  swimaainga  in. 
malt  eia^evn  were  taken  aff^  and  considevabty  weightisB  f^w- 
raw  grain  of  bagg  used  fur  ma^Bng,  before  it  wa^  put  iat»  jfitf 
steep,  i  consider  th«  raw  grain  of  batley,  used  in*  djalillnlfai 
olong  widi  nHik,^s  4  fe^  cent,  wor-se  (  and  thi;  vaibr  vaia  afLtap 
as 'B /'^r  <:^///.  better  than  what  wvs  used  in  the-b  nrery*. ■^'ni 
"tJ^^^«=  *^f  "^^'^  '?ift'i»r^  '  '-inds  were  ihcso.— — 

Average 
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A^mge  of  EnsUni  barleys — Sterpcd  49.??^.   Skimmed  50..';90    AftT  fannnY49  739: 
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fits  fiiVposSBIe,  that  if  the  same  quality  of  grain  had  bwn  iiwd 
in  the'irteepfng  and  di^tlKng  processes,  and  if  iiriy  sort  of  justice 
had  bc^  dbxjie  in  passing  the  different  grains  through  the  f^nncvs, 
irhat  the'  barleys  could  hare  become  lighten*,  and  the  bigg  heaviet*^ 
T>y*tfie  same  operation.  Tlierefore,  there  must  have  bcSn  i  dif- 
feh?nt  iiualii^  oC,  tatr  grain  used  in  difetilljng. 

It  is.  here  afso  deserving  of  attention,  that  tiro  busiiels  of  ratr 
^rain  were  used  to  one  or  maltr  without  regaw^hig  Dvftether  the 
rtiafe  had  increased  or  decreased  m  ihe  process  'of  malting. 
Tttnehty  bushels  of  malt  were  "mixed  -  with  40  of  raw "  gfain  in 
every  brewing.  These  20  bushels  sometUnes  contained  le^s  thim 
18  ctffaw  grain,  and  sometimes  they  contained  aboVe  fil.  By 
this  moans  the  quantity  used  varies  with  evety  etptrimen^ ;  and 
I10  well  founded  coiiclusion  caii  be  ddi>%'n  tVoin  any  of  those 
trials: 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  in  fifty  brew- 
ings of  raw  grain  and  malt  for  distilLition,  the  grist  or  mixture 
of  malt  and  raw  grain  got  about  one  seventh  less  water  ifhan  the 
same  measure  of  malt,  though,  a§  it  was  weightier,  it  ought  to 
nave  got  considerably  more  tnan  the  other ;  and  that  the  Scotch 
btrleyi  in  only  one  single  instance  out*  of  fifty  brewings,  got  i 
lair  proportion  of  water  poured  upon  it,  while  in  every  other 
'CasCj  Scotch  bigg  got  considerably  more  than  its  proportion  of 
iihiter,  and,  of  course,  was  both  oettcr  searched  in  brewing,  and 
iJetter  attenuated  in  the  fermentation- 
•  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  complete  the  absurdity  of  this 
mode 'of  proceeding,  it  would  be  the  making  false  calculations 
■from  the  experiments. '  To  save  a  little  trouble  in  calculating  the 
TesuItS)  the  reporters  take  the  gtneral  proporthn  of  malt  to  raw 
"jprain  in  all  the  different  himis  and  qualities  used,  instead  of  beings  at 
tne  pains  of  calculatingfrom  the  proportion  of  raw  grain  in  rvetn/ 
ifidrtfiJoal  experiment.     This  is  extremely  incorrect  in  a  set  of  na- 
tional experiments. 

In  distillation,  much  more  ^x^ater  was  used  in  these  cxperi- 
A>ents  than  in  the  brewing  process  ;  and  therefore,  the  quantity 
of  extract  should  always  have  been  greater ;  yet  it  is  somedmes 
s^iid  to  be  much  less.  I  have  calculated  the  quantity  of  dry  ex- 
tract frosn  the  specific  gravity  of  the  worts,  and  find  a  number 
biP  fmpoFsibTc  results,  that  is,  of  quantities  of  extract  that  either 
are  ihisrepresontfd,  owing  to  tlie  brewer  not  taking  the  weight 
tFhis  worts  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  or  occasioned  by  very 
Stilperfcct  ■  mashing  of  barley,  and  by  very  severe  mashing-  of 
*     VOL-  Tfii.  NO.  K^,  1 1 '  '  bigg. 
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bigg}  I  sliallliere  sute  only  the  Keaor3Lrcsulisi,.itiLS^Iy^t;ij^le» 
uf  Uic  number  of  pounds  of  solid  cx^ct  in,Bij;ty,b^«li^t]f,o{ 
ui'4i£ )  of  raw  grain  anit  malt  distilled  j  and,  lastlj[,.  wj^c  yaalt 
diucilled,  ns  far  as  diere  arc  vouchers  in  the  Repoit.     •    .,  ■ 
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ft  is  evidc;nt  that  no  dopenircnce  can  be  had  on  the  qu^itti^  of 
i-xtract  in  these  c.\pciimcnts,  as  a  few  cs^ampks  will  sbojir  be- 
yond all  contradiction.  ..  ^ 

1.  Malt,  from  Knglish  barley  of  the  first  quality^  yicl^^.m!thc 
brewery,  from  fiO  bushels  IS/S.Gl  lib.  But  when, 'disi^^^^.ithe 
quantity  of  cStlract  by  the  report  is  1631  ;  ajid  if  tma  i^tr^  bo 
properly  computed,  it  amounts  cn!y  to  1012.07,  or  60tie^.^cnt. 
L-ss  th:in  in  the  Report.  It  is  impossible  tb  reconcile'  flifi^^i  ^i»- 
(:ord.int  re^utts,  without  setting  aside  the  accounts  dT^e^specific 
yrayity  of  the  worts,  ;i3  being  taken  very  incQirccuj^.'luno,  nn- 
worthy  of  all  credit.  ..'■■'{..• 

'J.  EiiglUh  mult  of  ttto  second  equality,  when  brew^'  fw  ale, 
contained  1^1 1  lib.  of  dry  ciitr.ict  for  every  CO  bushels/  ^t  .a^  a- 
verapo  of  all  tlic  Inevingn.  But  when  tlie  malt  and  rawgctm  ol 
fliis  denomination  were  distilled  in  suites,  Acy  produt^.onlj 
I'Jt^.l.jO  lib.,  though,  if  justice  had  been  done,  it  s%)i;F^  havt 
yielded  much  more  extract  than  in  the  ^hr?wety  i  aml.i^O^n^still 
jiicro  diluted  in  'iinjrle  brcMings  for  distil1atloa>  tliey'grwuced 
niily  1021). K8  lib.  In  this  last  case,  the  gi.iin  .must  i^av^  been 
iijutb  v.e:iker,  mid  prob;biy  the  mashing  pi;aCt3S.  worse, cqiufyct- 
.-il,  or  the  brewer  has  p-.:'d  no  attention  10  taVing  djc^igaTJIi  fi 
he  worts ",  otherwise,  this  gr:ivity  has  been  much  u^eij^aflMl 
The  mnlt  of  second  quality  of  English  grain  was  u'nifo^Iy  woM 
nan  that  of  the  tliird  quality.  -•  a^ 

3.  In  the  brewinjjs,  CO  bui^bcTs  of  l^ngli^  pialt  of  tfije'ttji 
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i^alTty  yrcMed  19^19:56  fouhds  of  extract.  In  the  distillation  of 
nr# 'gVain  in  suites^  th^  produced  1402.14.  In  the  same  kind 
t>f  di^^ifilbtidh^  a  single  brewing  produceit  li8d.58  j  In  the  distil- 
lation of  ptn^  mdt^  by^  calcolating  frotn  the  gravitjr»  1188.53; 

-and-io-thfi  Ilcport,  1359.1  $5.     It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these 

'l^trtc^ctory  account$.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the 
learned  gentlemen  differ  in  opinion,  whether  bigg  be .  8  or  1  !• 
per  cent>  inferiet.  to  barley  of  all  kinds/ when  we  find  60  per  cent. 
rf-difierence  between  the  quantity  of  extract  of,  the  same  kind 
pF-  grainj  viz«  English  barley  oi  the  first  qiUUty,  aud  above 
120  per  6ent.' between  this  quantity  in  Engiisii  grain  of  the  third 
*lt|t»ilityt 

•  .  Hie  samcf  inaccuracy  appears  in  the  statement  of  the  produce 
of  Scotch  barley  ana  Scotch  bigg  ;  but  I  purposely  those  to  take 
the  example  from  English  barley  ;  because  there  can  be  no  sus- 
'pieton  of  intentional  error,  while  there  is  the  clearest  proof  of 
the  greatest  want  of  care  in  talking  the  gravity  of  the  worts. 
.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  iil  any  view  of  the  subject,  to  pay 

;*the  least  regard  to  the  experiments  in  the  distillation  of  raw  grain^ 
as  affording  affi/  data  for  ptdVing  the  comparative  values  of  the 
iMfierent  kinds  of  jtnak* 

The  distillation  of  pure  rnalt,  ^hich  should  have  been  the 
principal  object,  employs  only  nine  brewings,  whil6  it  appears 
that  nmety  brewings  were  distilled  in  these  experinients.  And 
I  do  not  see  that  any  excuse  caii  be  given  for  consuming  all  the 
Specimens  of  the  weak  bigg  in  the  brewery,  and  raw  grain  distil- 
lations ;  or  for  employing  so  spiall  a  share  of  time  on  the  distil- 
lation of  piire  malt,  when  jt  was  the  relative  value  of  different 
iiiaits,  and  not  of  different  kinds  of  raw  grain,  that  was  to  be  as- 
tertained.  But  several  improper  things  'w'-ere  also  done  in  the  di- 
stillation of  pure  malt. 

i.  The  malt  of  Scotch  bigg,  reserved  for  distillatloTli  had  been 
dried  in  so  high  a  temperature,  that  the  bushel,  which  weighed 
exactly  39  lib.  as  was  formerly  noticecl,  when  taken  oft  the  kiln, 
tj-eighed  41.83125  after  being  ground,  or  2.8  lib.  cr  2  lib'.  13i  07. 

"more,  tvhile  the  inalt  of  the  best  English  barley  increased  only  1  lib . 
•3  bzlaftcr  it  Was  kiln-dtled.  There  is  something  here  which 
'^^^\i!ci  stem  to  iniply  a  ddiberafe  intention  in  seme  of  the  oper- 
ators of  muting  tnc  malt  of  Scotch  bl^g  too  prodilctire.  I  am 
itnwilling  to  insinuate  deliberate  bad  indentions,  even  in  regard  to 
.   IH^  iiiferibr  operators ;  but  certainlv  tlicre  has  Been  very  ^eat 

' Jrairelessness,  or  too  greSt  inequality  m  the  degree  of  kiln^rymg. 

*  ■  *'2.  What  is  called  second  Sco'tch  bigg,  contained  only  tw(> 
parts  out  of  five  of  what,  ia  the  matting  tables,  is  marked  a-* 

'.teg  of  the  first  quality.    It  was  composfi!  of  diflcrcnt  propor- 

'ii-.J-.  1.10  t.ion4 
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tions-of  mvilt  from  Abonleen,  Perth,  Dumfries,  Angus,  and Kirkr 
cu4bn<;ht.  Q;ily  the  two  latter  kinds  of  jn^ajtare  ch^sae^if'^/^he 
Ji&t  of  sccoahI  qualities  of  p;rain.  If  al|  tbe;i^^It>ofjs^f)9li;i5i-Tqi^al^ 
ty  h^id  bcc'n,u.sed;  that  circumstance  should  ^v^^b^eftj^oue^f 
rt'lutod,  as  iu  (Iqhc  with  reprd  ^o  bigg  m^lt  p^  >th^  tbirdiquaUt}!,} 
and  i^  calcu);u:ng  the  pro^lucc  of  the  .inixti^rf^j.th^.  gr^9t(nr;.(T^)|]j| 
of  the  proportion  of  bcrtcr  maIt,!>houId  hnVf^  be^Pral^QVf^Uii  i^ 
infprmod  by  Dr  Thpnuioni  that  th^e  were/Oi^lf^^^  bm^l^lp^(Q( 
lirut  q^jaliry  to  41- cf  second  quality-,  but  t^ere  .shoM^.^^OK  ^HW^ 
iKvn  one  bu'^bcl.  ^    ,.„.m 

3;  Tic  SviJtch  b?rky  malt  of  the  fir$t  quality,  gpti^^y.far/too 
little  water  for  searching  Its  grains..  It  contained  Quly.l^Oi.^b 
\o\\fk  of  wort,,  while  the  malt  of  Scotch  bigg  bad  }^6,4y  or^^^iioiire 
UH  per  cent,  more  water.  This  is  a  very- upfair  pronourtKU);; 
and  it  may  be  just  noticed,  that  if  the  distiller  bad. nm  tib^  wa^^ 
^om  this  barley,  suiKcientiy  low  in  the  distilling  procesSjU  ]vifQul4 
l::ivc'  also  pruduce<l  a  few  gallons  mere  of  loMr  wiaen.    .    ,.     .  .,i-^,- 

li'  we  now  compare  the  produco,  in  proof  spirits,  of  the;d^f4^r« 
cnt  kindvS  of  pure  malt  distilled,  M^e  must  see  tbat»  from.^e  sitb^ 
^ularitie^  in  -itccping,  malting,  and  kiln-drying- tlie  malty  w^iC^ 
(..ily  calculate  from  the  quantity  of  raw  grain  maltedi  L  ^^f^lp 
the  malt  produced  from  a  quartet  of  each  kind,  of  grain.      ,.,,:,  - 

A  qunrtor  of  first  English  grain  malted,  from  the  me-     G'afhnk 
dium  of  two  c:cporim?nts,  yielded,  of  proof  spirits'  ' '  21i94A 

A  qirtirter  of  iirst  Scotch  barley,  from  imperfect  dilu^   '-  ^1  "^ 
tion  and  attx?nuation,  yielded  only         -         -.        -         20vTOi 

A  quarter  cf  firsr  Scotch  bigg,  well  diluted  and  dttenu-'   '  ^  "  ''^ 
ated,  yieKk'd         -----     ^^ITiTSfe 

At  tins  r.it.:,  first  Scotch  bigg  malt  is  nearly  22  per  cent.  VPTff 
tl'an  iircit  ]'-:-^^l»sh,  and  1  !•  per  cent,  worse  than  first  Scptcji  i¥ir- 
K  y.  iiut  if  th?  Scotch  barley  of  1804*  had  been  equally  .attenu* 
atci!  a:2(l  ciiluteil,  it  would  that  year  have  produced  as  much;  spi- 
rits as  the  English  barley  produced  of  proof  spirits. 

If  we  compare  the  barley  of  second  qualities  with  jbe  Tygj; 
(Miled  sccoihI  quality,  we  must  observe,  th'4t  the  bigg  malt  of 
ijils  nanij  weighed  Sf).168  lib.  per  bushel)  near  three,  ppuiids 
^yiT  bushel  more  than  the  average  of  bigg  malt  used' iii  the  l>r<q^-i 
^vy  \  and  we  must  ilcduct  for  the  laixturc  of  firbt  quality.    ■       i.r 

ilnjilibh  barley  malted  of  the  second  quality  produced^  \  Qa/Jin}\ 

of  proof  spirits,  per  quarter  -  -       .  '  r    '  [^  20*^Hfi: 

icotch  barley,  which  was  only   about   the   weight   of         *  "'- 

''-^^        -  -  ;  -  -.  -.     .19.0jj9t 

otcU  bir:;{  malted,  doductin":  the  value  of  the  niix-  .,    "' 

iu-0^  i::: J.  leaving  only  second  quality,  would  be  .    -.      l7fOC0 


jy. 
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^ 'At'thSs  rattj  the'Rtigltah  malt  of  the  $ecbnd  quality  i^  nearly 
^  p&r;<efrt; 'bett<*t  fhan  Wgg'nuilt  of  that  quality,  and  Sto.tcl: 
tArte^  #iaft  is  nearly  Ii2  per  cent,  superior  to  second  malt  "fifem 
t>ig^.-  "It^ulsb  dcfseryes  to  be  noticed,  that  what  was  call(?d  Etig- 
KSn-barlfely  of  second  qaality,  was  really  inferior  to  the  Essex  or 
fhlrA  quality;  and  also  thuf^cCtcK  karley  malt  used  in  distiija- 
tiort' along  with  raw  ^rain,  wat;  vi-eightict  than  the  maft  6f  thci 
Sdtttik  denomination -which -was  distilled  by  itself  in  these  experi- 
ments. 

No  htolt  from'  bigg  pf  the  Sd  quality  was;  left  for'distill.itioT}. 
h  was  inf! properly  expended  in  the  brewery,  or  di^^iiled  along 
^'ith  raw  grim.     But,  if  v^e  turn  back  to  the  60rh  and  61st 
brewings,  we  find  that  mult  of  this  description,  weighin^f  1)3.5 
Kb.  when  kiln  dried,  and  34r6.51  when  ground  for  distillation, 
was  mixed  with  two  parcels  of  raw  grain,  the  average  weight  oT 
which  was4feV56*2  lib.,  and  yielded  only  h'j.eSS  gallons  to  the 
quarter,  as  the  mak  was  from  grain  only  4t.08U  lib.,  or  above  2  J 
Kb.le&sihan  tlie  raw  grain  with  which  it  was  mixed.     I  certainly 
Ao  not  underrate  the  bigg  malt  of  1804,  of  this  weight  and  qtia- 
llty, -when  I  state  its  produce  at  11-  gallons  per  quarter. 
Supposing,  then,  English  barley  malted  (of  this  quality.) 
.  to  produce,  as  it  did,         -  -  •  -  20.88/1 

And  Scotch  barley,  as  it  also  didj  -of  tlic  same  quality, 

to  produce  -  -  -  -  -^         18.61^ 

Scotch  bigg  malt,  from  grain  only  4-kOSG  lib..per  bushel, 

to  produce,  as  above,         -  -  -  -  J  4. 

the  average  produce  of  Scotch  bigg  of  the  lid  quality,  wouhl  be 
much  more  inferior  to  tlie  mah  from  barley  of  the  3d. quality, 
thin  that  of  the  1st  or  2d  qualities. 

I  mu8t,  however,  observe,  in  justice  to  the  barley,  that  wlmt  is 
called  3d  quality  of  English  grain,  wi»sj  as  already  said,  really  bet- 
ter than  what  was  called  the  5^d  barley  6f  that  year  ;  anil  that  tlv? 
Scotch  barley  malt,  which  was  distilled  as  5d  quality,  was  equal 
tor  the  bcbt  quality  of  ordinary  years. 

■  Taking  into  our  minds  a  gei;eral  view  of  the  whole,  the  resulw 
would  stand  thus. 

iff  Ergiith  ai.945.    id  <io.  20.7X5-    3<)  Jo.  %c  82i.   JS^tt  of  3  kiiuls  ar.^o.i. 

J(l  Sco:v:h  Barley  io.i6f<  a<l  <lo..  19.659.  ^d  Jo.  iH.6i£.  Av^rdgc  U  •  i'^.2ai«;. 
Ill  Suoicli  lilgj     17.788.    2JJ0.  I7g6j.    ^J  do   14.  Average  is      •      i6.il:{^. 

At  this  rate,  the  English  barley  of  lyol  was  above  30^,r  r<7;/., 

prid  Scotch  barley  13  jy^r  r^'///.  better  tlian  Scotch  bigg  nialted, 

uotwitlistanding  tne  greater  dilution  and  more  perfect  iittcnuatioii 

pfthe  worts  and  wash  from  Scutch  bi^r^j. 

-^  But  it  is  impossible  for  mc  to  uVoid  rejecting  tiie  cxperipienti 

^n  the  distillation  of  pure  riialt  made  of  ScorcJi  b.irloy,  v,)vk:\\  J 

Iihd  tliat  2\r^5.5^32  lib.  of  this  n-.^U  cf  th  kit  ([U.-lityi  bv  bcinf 

L  1  J  bre"*- 
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brewed  into  only  1201  g;>Uoiis  o£  wocls,  and  attpriuated  froM ', 
i;i.2  to  4.5,  yielded  only  H2.4H  gallon^  of  spirits, i  wniT^, 
;iaOS.12.'>,  lib.,  or  1  per  cent,  less  of  the  Zd  qmlltij  ot  t.n^iA"'- 
malt,  yielJcd  148.U;i!,  or  i\  pt-r  ctJit.  mo^e  spiriis,  in  *coiiic- 
<]ueiKie  of  getting  loSS^  gallons  of  water,,  and  Wing  attenuat- 
ed from  31,8  to  0-7  ;  also  \vhen  I  find  tliat  Esi,t-5C  malt  of 
a8.*3S  lib-  perbushelf  poduced  nearly  S  gallons  (or  2  per  cent.) 
more  spirits  than  Scatth  barky  malt,  of  W.OOh'iUb.,  or  ahovc 
fl  per  cent,  weightier  per  bushel,  owing  to  the  .Smtdi  Lirluy  malt 
being  attenuated  only  from  39,7  to  4.6.  linpi'rf-  ct  fc[iiientatio?i, 
and  unequal  dilution,  ought  to  be  avoided  in  national  cxperi-' 
incnts  i  and  where  they  do  occuTj  they  mus(  be  iqccted,  as  not  ' 
leading  to  any  fair  conclusion. 

May  i  now  be  permitted  to  make  one  general  remark.  Ail 
Scotch  barley  at  present  has  an  allowance  of  \5  per  itnl. ;  and  I 
readily  acknowledge  that  I  think  it  ought  to  have  a  still  further 
itcduction  from  the  malt  duty  that  is  paid  on  English  barley., 
35ut  with  tespeci  to  bigg,  nut  withstanding  all  that  is  slated  in  tbis' 
Kenort  concerning  the  numerous  expeiiinents  which  were  made  '■ 
in  the  brewery  and  raw  grain  distillations,  the  real  merits,  of  t)ie  ' 
({uestion  must  turn  uppn  the  few  experiments,  wjuch  are  lo  be 
*,onsidered  as  fair  trials,  in  the  distillation  of  pure  malt.  Here  it. 
is  to  be  noticed,  tliat  a  (juarter  of  malted  English  batley,  ,or,tli- 
3d  c) ua lit y,  yielded  ;i0.88' gallons  of  proof  spirits,  wliile  u  tniaVlpr 
t)f  tlic  bciit  Scotch  bigg,  uhcn  malted,  produced  17.78S  gallons,' 
ur  16  ptrccrtt.  less  than  the  lightest  Engli^  barlpy  I|?d  .tlone. 
Also,  the  average  of  tlie  four  Englivh  kinds  divilltid  f^  QJ.SI^^ 
^alkuiG  per  quarter,  while  th.it  of  the  best  Scotch  liigg  \vas  onW 
17.788,  or  above  2Qper  cent,  less  than  that  average  ;  and  thp'Sd  , 
bigg,  when  malted,  wliich  was  far  superior  to  tht  best  biggs  of  ' 
urdinary  years,  was  17.0(!5,  or  2jJ  per  cent,  less  than  the  average 
of  Kiiglish  grain,  even  in  1804,  a  raost  unfavourable  year  for 
lliese  experiment^. 

It  is  really  matter  (if  astoniihinent  to  me,  that  the  calcu^itqna 
I.I  tlie  Report  wore  not  made  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  jTie'. 
vliole  distillations  of  pure  malt,  with  a  particular  atJpiKiQa.^, 
:iie  (iiiTerent  parcels  and  kinds  distilled,  and  with  more  :acci(racv. 
'n  the  calcuhtions,  if  ilicse  tilings  had  been  done,  ilie  gentle^  ' 
nen  wlio  coiuliictcd  tiioic  experiments,  instead  qf  dijiputing  wlier 
iier  malted  bailey  i*'as  8  or  li  per  etnt.  sui'trinr  to  milted,  bigg!.' 
vould  have  teen  iliat,  c/cn  in  1801,  the  former'  was  mor^'ti^ 
Viper  c<'::t.  superior  to  tlic  latter,  ''        2-' 

yi.  It  is  proper,  however^  tliat  I  should  tale,  nfHiC*  pf  Iff' 
1  ^-"HH>n's  contlusion  from  ilicby  E."i peilmcnrs,  in'  wlJch  lic,.inj' 
..,      ^•'  l.V  K:0-r->'^  "?cf"c..::  :]^.;;  I'.vj  tr.i^i  of  ffid:  iii  \^'  ]^_ 
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,«^  lyhile  Drs  Hope  and  Coventry  make  it  only  S  per  cent. 
'^Tneeil  only  reina'rki  tJiat  though  Dr  Thomson  views  Wi   ' 
jecit  i.Hj different  lights,  a;id  very  properly  rejects  bodi  the'V.i- 
of  raw  grain,  as  a  standard  ifor  determining  tlie  value  of  mnlt,' 
also  Uic  produce  of  malt,  without  taking  into  accc»unt-.the 
ntity  of  graiiij  it  contains,  he  falls  into  an  error  whefi  hi?  t.vke^  " 
lyi.edium  between  the  value  of  raw  grain  malted,  a!kl  thiit  df 
e  ji;^It,  as  tlie  rule  for  fixing  the  relative  quality  of  the  xRft- ' 
nt  kinds  of  malt.     By  doing  this,  he  halts  between  t^6  opi- 
is,  and  IS  subject  to  the  inconveniences  of  both,  v.-itlioul:  en- 
ng  the  advantages  of  either.     From  the  great  inequafiry  of 
ducting  every  part  of  the  malting  process ;  from  the  rime- that 
grain  was  throwu  into  the  malt-steep  to  the  time  it  was  taken' 
Uie  kiln  5  where  the  period  of  time  in  steeping  varied"  from 
:9  1 19  hours  ;*  where  the  time  the  malt  lay  on  the  floor  varied 
n  8  to  20  days  j  where  grain  of  the  same  weight  decreased  S\ 
cent,  in  the  100,  or  increased  I  \  per  cent,  upon  the  100;  and 
sre  everv  part  of  the  rnalting  process,  and  also  where  the  tem- 
iture  or  the  kiln  in  drying  the  malt,  varied  so  much,  it  be- 
les  impossible  to  adopt  any  fair  and  correct  mode  of  compar- 
the  di/Terent  malts,  except  from  calculating  from  the  produce 
L  given  quantity, — ^for  example,  a  quarter  of  the  malted  grain 
he  difFcrcnt  qualities  and  denominations. 
'^11.  It  only  remains  that  I  consider,  very  briefly,  Dr  Hope's 
ter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise. 

Vfter  wh^t  has  been  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  many  re- 
ks  on  this  gentleman's  difference  of  opinion  from  Dr  Thoni- 
,  whether  the  malt  from  bigg  in  the§c  experiments  be  <^ /*rtj» 
•,  or  whether  it  be  1 4  per  cent,  inferior  to  malt  from  barlerl'  : 
lall  only  observe,  that  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  a  gciTfSs 
1,  who  strenuously  defends  the  distillation  of  raw  grain 
I  method  of  ascertaining  tlie  ccinparatiife  value  cf  tnnlty  and- who 
nds  a  number  of  calculations  on  the  comparative  rtesults'of 
raw  grain  distillations,  will  admit  of  no  reference  :to  the 
ntlty  of  ravi'  grain  contained  in  a  tushel  of  malt,  iv^He  hv  ef^ 
lies  the  values  of  different  kinds  of  malt.  With  regard  to 
Coventry,  who  is  a  man  of  real  science,  and  one  of  the  mo^t 
ral  and  candid  men  with  whom  I  ever  conversed,  I  am  in- 
ed  to  think,  that  he  was  not  originally  a  favourer  of  xhc  dis- 
ition  of  raw  grain,  and  that  he  is  not  at  present  disposed  to 
port  either  the  experiments  in  the  brewery,  or  tiiose  in  the 
illation  of  raw  grain.  And  with  respect  to  Dr  Thomson, 
p  is  also  a  man  of  science,  and  a  rising  ch  iractcr  in  the  Htc- 
i  wprld,  I  owe  it  as  a  piece  of  justice  to  him  to  state  one  ro- 
rltablc  fact,  viz.  that  tlie  purcliascrs  of  bieir,  emrl'^'ed  by  th- 

J.1^  tM 
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Board  of  Excise,  had  classed  a  quantity:  of: Abrr^ieenrb^^ttriiM^ 

Was  considerably  above  48  Ub.>  among  the  Scotch-  big^  iof  cibe 
2d  qiKility  -,  and  that  Dr  Thomson^  with  that  eandoiiDogriikhflto- 
comes  a  man  of  science,  altered  this  desigaatioiEr^  tfn4  in8eEKtc|d:tbe 
parcel  among  hi^gs  of  the  1st  quality*  Opthia'accouiit^'rli^inett 
ceminly  consider  him,  as  I  do  h^  <x)lleagues,vaB -ai^tnaibriif 
isoience,  candour^  and  integrifyj;  and:\»hiie  I  -svbidi  ^isoiissihlpr' 
their  IJttlo  diirerencea  of  opinion,  I  s^iall'jbi;  s6Try:toiginrei)!|2ijil»( 
them  the  least  en  use  of  personal  offence,  notnarithstnidingtrtl^t 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  make  my  remarkB  on  their fexpefimtots^ 
at  once  with  freedom  and  with  tjecomhig  respectw      :;  ^  'n:  iro-rl 

May  I  now  request  attention  to  a  short  sumntaryiof  .tirUtUs 
teen  said.  . .      t   'h*^ 

The  barley  of  England  in  1804«  was  worse  in  point :bfqiuiUfar, 
and  both  the  barley  and  bigg  of  Scotland  :were  much  Wttcpy  in 
this  respect  than  they  are  in  ordinary  years;  thereCbre ^tlie 
above  experiments,  though  the  samples  had  been  fiiiT,..%nd!e- 
very  part  of  the  various  processes  properly  conducted,  'coidd 
not  be  decisive  of  the  comparative  values  of  the  difibrendldiids 
of  malt  on  an  average  of  seasons.  This  deserves  to  be^ particu- 
larly attended  to,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lenned 
gentlemen  who  conducted  these  experiments  will  certify  itin  tthe 
most  ample  n^anner.  But,  independently  of  this  important jftet^ 
there  are  many  objections  to  the  Kxperiments  detailed  m.the.'Ae- 
port,  and  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  their  difierent  resahaii^ 

1.  The  specimens  used  in  these  trials,  partly  owing- to'  th&in- 
«tructions  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,,  and  partljn  dw- 
ing  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  these  instructions,,  mk  c<rfche 
manner  in  which  they  were  carried  into  effect,  were  imprapfily 
selected  at  first ;  and  they  were  afterwards  as  improperly  artang- 
ed  into  classes  of  1st,  2d,  and  3d  qualities  of  grain.  i-r'-j 

2.  The  whole  malting  process  was  most  irregularly  cond4^€i^> 
— 4rom  unequal  degrees  of  aUmming  off  the  light  corps  indhe 
ftteep, — from  unequal  periods  of  stet^ping  the,  grainy^-^-from  une- 
qual increase  in  the  process  of  mi!ting,-r^unequai -pcriodi' Cnrdie 
inalt^flcor,  and  unequal  degrees  both  of  malting  andlkiliridsyiij^. 

3.  In  the  brewing  process,  dispropprtioned  dc^^ees^of  vdiUitnny 
or  the  pouring  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  upoh'^^ie 
malt  from  bij^g,  than  on  that  from  barley,  occasioned  tbe&miet' 
to  produce  a  comparatively  greater  quantity  of  extract- ithaib  J t 
would  have  yielded  if  both  kinds  ol*  malt  L-ulbeexirtreatcd-jmth 
their  duo  proportion  of  water,  in  this,  process,  ahoi  tliD  neglqobcf 
taking  thtr  ^pecilic  gravity  of  the.  different  worts,  in  ntore  iiba 
h:ilf  the  \vh(^]o  numb^T  of  brewings ;  and  also,  the  neghectqf  takibk 
ihc  w.sijlt  (ii  tli\i  uiffei-cnt  wj(irtaJ>yihdHropcrfoctv.sacdiatoiwm 

wlJi^ 
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.MddviF^s^  U8«I>- th^  nbmber  ofrerrbrs  in  cikitladng  'ihe  cjaanOt. 
ticsW  -solid  ettract;  aiiil  the  discrepaxujies' bctwosh  qHnrriti^idA  <if 
-lltatJexiractiab. stated 'ia-tthe  Report,  and'i!h»rarrioUiit'by  cori^ct 
•icbiiipuefttibTi^  bodi' from  the  specific-gravity  of  €he>>vorcsy  and  the 
sacchilTomcter  degree,'as  itis  calied^  of 'Drioj;  and'Fwtgo^  histru- 
iDient^  <  destroy  all  fakh  tB  the  cOndusions'  which  are  drarni^  from 
vthe^ooniipabative  quahdties  of  solid  extract  which  are'CbnmifK^in 
^the'^great^r  ntrmberof 'the  brewings^  and  consequerttly  froiitf  tllfe 

•  gfcneiil' results  of  the  Brewing'T^bles,    *       ■    '      '    ^  '"t 

■  !4; 'The- numerous  aikd  incorrect  experiments,   in  drstJllatidn 

from  mixtures  of  malt  and  rawp:«n,  were  not:  only  tm^utborizvd 

^fay  the  Lords  of  the-Treasury,  and  foreijjjn  to  the  question  atWsue, 

but  really  were  not  fiir  trials  of  the  ccnparatiye  valuefS  of  the 

.  difleient  kinds  of  malt;— as  the  raw  grain  of  barley  used  in  these 

experiments^  even  after  undergoing  the  operation  of  the  fitiihers, 

Was  inferior  to  the  b  irley  which  was  steeped  for  maltiiT;^,  vrtfcj 

the  raw  grain  of  big^,  distilled  along  with  malr,  was  much  SO- 

.perior  tome  bigg  which  Ivid  been  malted  ;  and  as  the  malt  used  in 

'tbeiiistiiiery  wvis  of  very  different  value  from  that  used  in  the  brcw»- 

cry ;  A}so>  from  the  greater  quantities  of  water  wliich  were  pouted 

i  upon  the  raw  grain  in  malt  of  bigg,  than  on  the  raw  grain  in  malt 

■  tjf  Ji^rley  ;  and,  consequently,  from  the  more  compFetc  att<?naatiQn 

:'iif  the  wash  of  the  latter,  a  comparatively  greater  quantity  of  spirits 

-^s  extracted  from  tlie  bigg  than  from  the  barley,     rurrhtfr, 

there  are  such  gross  errors  in  the  statements  of  the  specific  gravi- 

-  4tae8j-  both  of  the  wort  and  the  wash  d  the  raw  grain,  ni  would, 

-vif  the  quantity  of  extract  be  computed  from  these,  imply  impbs- 

•  isibie  results  in  the  quantities,  both  of  solid  extract,  and'of  pr6of 
/spirits. 

-:    -Finally, — ^The  very  few  experiments  made  in  the  distillatibn  of 

pure  malt,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  principal  object  <rf  the 

Reporters,  are  liable  to  the  same  objections,  of  too  little  water 

■being  poured  upon  the  malt,  and  of  the  imperfect  attenuatlorrof 

fhe  wash  of  Scotch  barley.     Very  gross  errors  are  also  committed 

.  Sn  taking  the  specific  gravity  c*  the  worts,  which  render  fhe 

quantity  of  solid  extract,  found  by  correct  computation  from  that 

-gravity,  so  extremely  diSerent  from  that  which  is  stated  in  the 

'  fables.     Also,  very  unfair  specimens  of  malt  from  bigg  are  lised 

r. in  the  distillation  of  pure  malt,     ^fhe  bigg  malt  of  the  Ist  quality, 

:  distilled,  was  highly  toasted  in  the  kiln,  s|nd  was    V^\per  cehi^ 

:i-iBioeightier  than  the  a\nerage  wei^ht^ofbiggmait  ur;ed  in  the  br*w- 

'^ery;  and  above  .15  /J#r  r^//r.  Weightier  than  the  1  St  bigg  malt 

iiiUoewed.     Likewise  three  quantities  of  the  rery  best  malt,  and 

;i  two  quantities  of'  malt  somewhat  iirfcrior,  vf^ere  used  under  th^ 

I'liifto^  of  bi^  wait  pif  the  1?d -quality  ^  and  not  a  dingle  pound  of 

■-••■' -^  bigg 
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bigg  malt  of  the  SdquaKty  (ov  weakest  bigg  thit  wa9.jn^te4J(.,r< 
was  used  in  this  species  of  distillation.     Yet  if  tlu$  infflrii9fiz]ia)$fj[q 
had  been  used  in  its  proper  place,  and  an  average)  fairly  OWMMe^^-i 
from  the  three  qualities  of  bigg  malt  compared  to  w^^ixLjsff^'^'^-, 
from  barley,-  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  fpara^^j.ey^  j^f^.,. 
1804,  was  above  f)Ofvr  cenu  inferior  to  EngUsht  ajnd  ^^loffAtj  8(2  J 
per  cent,  inferior  to  Scotch  barley  inalt.     It  is  matter  of  8im^|s^.„ 
that  in  this  situation  there  could  have  been  any  difiefeqcQiol.9P^^^ 
nion  about  bigg  malt  being  inferior  to  that  of  barleyi.  either,  1$  qt,, 
14  per  cent.     It  is  evident,  that  from  the  irregui^uies  pf  i^k 
malting  process,  we  must  form  our  computatioH^  neitHejTj  fyof^\. 
the  value  of  a  bushel  of  raw  grain,  nor  of  a  busliel  of..fnaUj  buA  . 
from  that  of  a  busliel  of  raw  grain  malted  \  and  even,  uppn  tjlie , 
data  contained  in  this  Report,  malted  barley  of  crop  180^  will, 
be  found,  by  correci  calculation,  to  be  from  22  to  2.S/^r  r#s/«,  ^ 
perior  to  bigg,  although  the  bigg  of  that  season  was  far  superior 
(o  tlie  bigg  of  ordinary  years.  .  ,    . 

Geo.  Skene  Kcith.  ... 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE.  ,    j 

Cursory  Roiiarh  on  th  present  State  of  jlgr'wulture  and  Rur^l  Bfp^.f 
non^  of  th  Highland Sy  isfc.  made  in  ilie  latter  ind  of  M<^J^^\ 
beginning  of  June  1807. 

L^FT  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  took  the  Stlrliriii ' 
road  by  Linlithgow.  The  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of' 
Kdinburgu  are  mostly  pccupied  in  raising  greens,  poth'erbs,"'ail^ '. 
fruits,  or  in  pasture.  This  seems  to  be  the  common  and  ixidst ' 
profitable  system  of  economy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  gwa't'" 
city.  An  abundance  of  dung  is  necessary  to  produce  the  qotAr 
mon  culiniiry  vegetables  ;  and  milk  and  butter  are  article's  wKiA*'' 


always  meet  a  ready  market  in  a  crowded  population. 


■npcr.red  to  l)c  in  a  Iiigli  state  of  cultivation.  Tlic  wheat  cfopl!° 
vhich  occupy  a  larjje  proportion  of  this  tract  of  the  CouiVtiV^  Ww^ 
'  ':'9ry  premising  lool^,  <.omc  few  jrisiaricc;i  excepted.   'Thdiff^ 


^ 
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is  in  i^wn  grtids  were,  I  think,  more  irregular ;  in  some 
>es  having  the  appearance  of  a  weighty  crop,  in  <Hher;$ 
f  iAdiffereat.  The  practice  of  drilling  beans,  or  peu3  and 
tis  together,  is  generally  adopted,  though  several  iields  wec« 
'h  in  the  broadcast  way.  Few  of  these  bean  iields  were  iti  t»o 
ti  and  liusbandman^ike  a  state  ^  might  have  been  expectodj 
sidexing  the  fine  weather  during  t!ie  precctling  fortnight,  a 
rt  many  of  them  being  considerably  ad  vance4,  without  having 
a  first  noeing.  The  operation  of  hoeing,  when  circunistaiK 
admit,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  much  longer  than  the  young. 
it3  have  got  fairly  above  ground.  Beans,  being  an  cariy  sown 
p,  must  lye  a  considerable  time  under  the  clod  \  and  tue  na- 
'  weeds  of  a  more  hardy  nature  will  soon  otncrruii  and  chok^ 
m,  if  not  kept  under  by  the  hoe. 

[Tie  situation  in  which  the  fallows  wcry  lyii^g,  was  very  irr^ 
\r ',  one  field  in  particular,  on  t^c  right-hand  side  of  the  road, 
considerable  extent,  was  overgrown  with  grass  atul  other 
xis  resembling  an  indifferent  corn  crop.  ITiere  were  four 
ughs  going  upon  it  to  very  little  purpose;  for,  instead  of  cross- 
the  ridges,  they  were  just  reversing  the  furrows,  consisting 
a  stiff  clay  soil.  After  crossing  the  water  of  Almond,  a  field 
oats,  in  a  fine  soil  and  siti;ation,  appeared  quite  covered  with 
rds,  where  something  of  a  very  different  nature  might  have 
n  expected.  Some  large  fields  of  peas  on  th^r  left  looked 
in  and  thriving.  Near  Linlithgow,  the  fields  are  divided  into 
re  minute  portion^.  A  licavy  shower  came  on  a  little  before 
got  to  Linlithgow,  and  deprived  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
utiful  rural  scenery  this  fertile  district  presents  on  every  hand. 
EJ  venerable  remains  of  thp  palace  aiid  cathedral  command  the 
'ntion  of  every  traveller. 

Trom  Linlithgow  to  F.ilkirk,  the  face  pf  the  country  is  iigree- 
^  diversified    with   rich   fields,  uplands  rising  with  au  easy 


ily  formed 

Iges,  "which,  in  the  low  and  sheltered  situations  within  our 
ij^,  were  in  a  very  thriving  state,  and  in  many  places  neatly 
nmed.  The  quality  of  the  soil  may  be  pn,*tty  accurately  at- 
tained, from  the  stale  of  the  liedgcs  wlucn  intersect  if.  When 
se  are  thict,  flourishing,  and  of  quick  grov/th,  it  ivuiy  f.iirly  be 
?rred  that  the  soil  is  good.  Wlien  thev  are  thiu,  stunted,  and 
rgrown  with  moss,  they  afforil  a  certaii^  indlc.itlon  of  a  po.^*r, 
d|  or,jbarren  soil.  The  wheat  crops,  p.irliciilurly  in  the  low - 
Ig  grounds,  were  rich  and  luxuriant,  perhaps  too  much  su 
ji;^jure  a  good  return,  shov.ld  the  y-Uir.^:!  pvo^?  w^t  and  show- 
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cry. .  In  the  more  bleak  and  elevated  exposnrtjfrj  they  did'not 
jjhow  such  a  full  flush  of  blade.  In  general,  however,  this  cA)pi 
looked  well  hereabout ;  and  the  Hke  observation  will  apply-  to  tKi^ 
otlicr  crops  in  this  district.       •  ■*:».• 

The  Carse,  or  low  grounds  along  the  side  of  the  Forth^' ^ichi- 
l)it  a  beautiful  scene  of  rich  culture  ;  but  as  this  'tract  ilies  -oi  a 
conFiderablc  distance  from  the  road,  bny  certain  conciusiott'tOQld 
not  be  drawn  respecting  jdie  slate  of  the  crops.  A)  djick'Jrh-^ 
zling  rain  having  come  on  as  wc  ilrew  near  Falkirk^  pr^veii ted 'lis 
from  Ci)joying  the  surrounding  scenery  to  advantage'.  It  was'the 
market  day  at  Falkirk,  and  the  street  was  thronged  with  a  ciflo^- 

of  people,  ■    '     .Ti-or^ 

From  Fiilkirk  to  Stirling  the  road  continues  through  the  saiM 
rich  tract  of  country.     The  fertile  carse  grounds  on  the  Knki^^of.i 
the  Forth,  with  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  Ochil  hilU 
vising  to  a  gieat  height  in  the  back  ground,  presented  a  fine  varic^^ 
gated  3ccne  as  we  proceeded  along.     Immediately  on  leavihg^  thft^- 
town  of   Fjikirk,   the  road  crosses   the  canal,    under*  ^tn'>an$h> 
of  suHicient  span  for  the  breadth  of  the  road.     As  the^caliikl- 
^ocs  up  tlie  vale  of  Carron,  a  number  of  locks  are  in  yidw  ;  buC 
wc  had  not  the  fortune  to  sec  any  vessels  passing  at  the'tioiej- 
wliich  would  have  rendered  the  scene  more  interestingviThe' 
village  of  Carron,  where  the  very  extensive  iron  works  aroidttt'*' 
ried  on,  is  on  the  right,  which  is  almost  enveloped  in'axloud(Af 
i>moke.      St  Ninians,    a   populous   and  thriving  viiiarge,  >iiibilii<^ 
:iOmc  considerable  tan-works  are  established,  was  viewed  •in'ttttr 
road  to  Stirling,  after  crossing  the  rivulet  of  Bannockbura^vfiW  ' 
lanious  in  Scottish  history.  '?:■•   )  »■' 

Tlie  sitUiUion  of  Stirling  much  resembles  tliat  part  of  the  OW  ' 
Town  of  Edinburgh  adjoining  the  castle,  being  built  oti  th^  riilge' 
of  a  rock,  having  a  con&iderable  declivity  to  the  south-east^  Tm ^ 
castle  occupies  the  summit  of  die  rock,  and  has  been  the  scend  of  ^ 
many  a  hard  contest  between  coytending  kingdoms  and  partiei'iivc 
*ormcr  times.  The  prospect  from  the  ramparts  is  one  of 'difcw 
vicliest  that  can  be  imagined  ;  but  a  heavy  rain  falling  at  thetinie^i' 
^ave  us  little  opportunity  of  enjoying  it.  •     •■   "1 1" 

After  leaving  Stirling,  and  crossing  the  Forth,  we  ddok'  Atf^ 

•oad  for  Dumblane,  up  the  water  of  Allan.     A  high  wfAd,  lloi«d 
Lompanicd  with  heavy  rain  from  the  westward,  contractcid'idarsi 

•iew  of  the  Vale  of  Fortli  above  Stirling  withirt  very  hsimwt^' 
•imits.     Along   tlie  bank.-j  of  the  AUan^  np  to  Dumblatiei^'tbi^ 

;ields  app(;aied  to  be  under  a  regular  course  of  culHvattoin-j  blli4 

MO  soil  becojnes  lighter  and  less  fertile  as  wd  advdnc^il*    'Si^fi 
ral  lieldo,  however,   carried  good  crops  of  grain   and-  sb^li?* 

...Vj<;  .rru      '      -^v   '^'^  ff^n-r  -v,:f  i-.s  i:i  vcrv  gcod  order  •- 
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■ 

■ 

;  the  toad-side,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  DumblanQ  iff 
>wiii.o£  considerable  antiquity.  Tiic  houses,  in  general ,  have 
ecayed  .appearance^  soveral  of  them  being  covere^l  with  thatch. 
Miuins  of  the  cathedial  show  it  to  have  been  at  one  time 
le  building.     A  part  of  it  is  still  used  as  a  jplace  of  public 

Tom  Dumblane  the  mad  ascends,  in  an  oblique  direction;  a- 
;>  the  high  grounds  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Allan.     Wj* 

Dumblane  early  on  the  morning,  with  a  keen  piercing  wind 
Q  the  north  in  our  faces.  During  the  night,  a  shower  of 
w    had  whitened    the   higher  summit?  of   the  Grampians ; 

the  whole  country  liad  the  appearance  of  being  almost  ;i 
ith  later  than  the  tract  wc  had  traversed  the  preceding 
The  soil  is  cold,  poor,  and  barren,  and  the  genera!  ap- 
mnce  of  the  country  bleak  and  wild.  Agriculture,  how- 
'y  is  pushed  a  considerable  way  up  the  hills;  and  the  Hue 
demarcation,  where  sterility  maintains  her  ground,  and 
and  industry  extend  their  influence,  is  strongly  delineated, 
i  brown  and  rugged  face  of  nature  forms  a  striking  con- 
t  to  the  green  surfiice  produced  by  the  hand  of  cultiva- 
I.  .  The  hedges,  the  plantations,  and  natural-grown  trees, 
poor,  starved,  shrivelled  plants.     Some  level  meadow-ground 

along  the  sides  of  the  Allan,  which  might  receive  great  be- 
t  from  straightening  and  embanking  the  course  of  the  stream. 
)n  gaining  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground  which  divides 
Ltballan  from  Strathearn,  an  extensive  and  varied  prospect  Inv 
wre  us.  To  the  eastward  there  was  a  wide  stretch  of  level 
ntry,    towards  the  lower  parts  of  Perthshire ;    to  the  loft,- 

directly  boforc  us,  the  rugged  and  rocky  summits  of  the 
imptans  jzrizzled  with  snow.  As  we  got  down  the  hill  to- 
ds the  Earn,  into  the  valley  or  'strath  distinguished  by  that 
le,  we  observed  some  pasture  fields  laid  out  in  a  tolerably 
d  stale,  near  the  village  of  Muthil.  l^he  soil  here  appears  to 
ight,  gravelly,  and  covered  with  stones.  The  barley  or  big^ 
chis  much  sown  in  these  higher  grounds,  was  just  appearing 
ve  ground,  and,  in  some  places,  not  so  far  advanced, 
.'he  town  of  Crieff",  noted  for  its  cattle  fairs,  is  on  the  opposite 
k  of  the  liarn  ;  the  approach  to  which  is  directly  up  a  steep 
k. .  Dpummoiid  Castle,  a  beautiful  seat  of  the  Pcrili  family, 
lituateil  on  an  emiiu'uce,  on  the  opposite  side  of  t!ic  river, 
.'iMUnded  with  numerous  thriving  plantations.  At  Crieff  v.'o 
llh^.  public  road  northward,  and  went  up  the  strath  as  far  a-f 
!H  {^furn.  This  is  a  pleasant,  beautiful  valley,  finely  wooded 
^maknented  with  gentlemen's  scats.  Ochtcityre,  the  charming 
iknco  of  Sir  Vatricli  Murray,  is  delightfully  situuiod  in  the 

I  bosom 
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bosom  of  an  oak'crown'd  hil!,  «JA  a  fine  feIi!eib«»ow,  liWeli  (nlr- 
Tor,  reflecting  on  its  surface  th«  tith  fii^netj  which  overfooVs  it 
aboTC.  The  pleasure  pfilunds,  on  an  r»ppo,^;((;  Iiillj  are  IaM  aut 
Tvith  tr.rich  tasto.  At  the  church  of  Moijivainl,  thCvafle  dneris, 
Vhcrc  Sttme  fitfUa  of  fine  lercl  grftuirrf  aeerti  to  b^  ^tty  *c!I 
hnprovcri.  Here  \vc  saw  a  piece  of  moss,  or  mMsI^y  gVoiabo, "ini- 
[>Tovi:ig  after  the  Ayrshire  metlioil,  iiUerscctett  ^-tth  Hfefp  aiWhts, 
and'thrpwn  into  narro^  bMS.  The  plwsure  jroiltida'a^a'fifeMs 
round  Lawers,  tfie  seat  of  General  Robtfrtson,  appeMed-'to  be 
inanagcd  in  a  ncrit  and  betoming  sfrlf  or  hu AandTy  v' as  were 
likewise  some  (i,;)tf9  in  the  heighboitrhoov!  of  Diineira,  a  beau- 
tiful scquet-tered  summer  seaf  of  Lord  Mclvills's,'  ■  At 'die 
church  of  Comrie,  the  vale  extends  to  a  cortsiderablt!  brtadth, 
and  again  contrac*^  before  we  reach  the  lake,  'nttr'siilts  <tf-the 
hills  are  bcnntifliHy  ornamented  Vith  pbntationdj  ferMt  'trtej» 
end  coppice  woods}  while  their  summit!),  black  it^Uli" : He^^, 
OT  grey  with  roct's,  rise  t©  a  great  height  on  cith*r  huid.:'''l>ich 
Earn  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  extending  about  eight- Tffiles.' in 
length;' and,  <vhen  \Ve  reacheil  the  foot  of  it,  fht  suA,  JUst  iri^k- 
irig  beneath  the  horizon,  illuminated  the  surface  of  die  lAtlHth 
his  setting  beams,  in  a  most  channing  manner.  TJie^eailitaflry 
were  busy  in  taking  out  their  dung  for  fheir  bigg,  6i  in  iwi^g 
and  liartowinc  that  crop.  -'■■  ' 

,  From  Strameam  we  crossed  oter  a  Wild  fatigC  bf  'lil[r^''iiti 
GleiJcdnock,  and  across  Glenalttiond,  til!  we  regaitwd  tRt'^rtMic 
road  at  Amulrec,  about  eleven  miles  beyond  Crieff.  The  ttuH'oti 
fhls  tract  of  Perthshire  are  lofty,  steep,  rocky,  and  hdre  ;  iffii*ffliig 
a  scanty  p;istuTa;te  to  the  sheep  anil  black  tattle  which  gX^^*'  Hgbn 
ihcm.  From  the  great  elei-atiou  of  these  bills,  in  a  cvntrll  ^rt 
of  tho  hland,  they  must  be  stormy  in  winter.  The  sb^  Aeof 
the  bhck-faceil  kind,  but  smaller  and  lighter  than  thtifse'  Wflic 
'ip per  parts  of  Twcedule  and  Clydesdale,  Excepting  their  ttips 
^iid  hoj^,  I  her  arc  generally  Hnsnieiircd,-  ft  CircumifSnt;«  "^thich 
iiiust  lessen  the  quantity  of  wool,  and  likewise  materially' if^jUn 
!he  Rcalth  and  comfort  of  the  animal.  Their  black  cArtfr 'ire 
fikewise  of  a  smaller  size  than  tfiose  to  the  southward," -Mid' gciie-  ' 
7'-.rily  homsd.  We  saw  large  quantities  of  snow  lying  dfj'thefliiles 
•jF  th^m  hill-!.  ■"='■ 

I'Vorr  Amulrre  to  the  banks  of  Tay,  the  country  pr^a^b  'lio^ 
filing  but  a  bleak  waste,  covered  witb  heath,-  and  alniost  wMlly 
(Institute  of  culri'.»ation.'  On  thi"  tract  we  saw  vast  ntiriiB^l^of 
*fl:ick  caitle  and  horses,  of  the  small  Highland  breed,"  with  sIk^ 
of  a  small  sizi.'.  'ITie  banks  of  Tay,  where  we  crossed  bV  j^Her. 
frldif',  arc  beautifully  ornamented  with  birch  woods.  TB'ft  Vkle 
■tfTay  Si*-^  T)--" -"•'r  •'om?  rich  '"'f-Us.  rhe  crops  upon  which  look^ 
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j^d  wellf  The  rUlng  groundti  on  both  sides,  are  cultivated  a  good 
^7  IV^^  hill  \  but  the  soil  seems  to  be  light  after  leaving  the 
.^2mjy  ^liA  the  crdps  late,  as  the  fields  had  generally  the  appear* 
AncQ  of  being  lately' &o>wn.  The  hills  to  the  westward,  on  the 
wfes  of  Lach'Tayi  rise  to  a  very  ^^at  height  if  living  large 
Quantities  of  snow  upon  their  summitSj  which  are  pointed  and 
r^clty.  The  Tay  here  is  a  pretty  large  river,  and  Ibrms  a  genera! 
drain  f6r  the  wide  and  niountainous  district  of  Brcadalbanc.  . 

Whether  these  hills  could  be  more  profitably  employed, in 
tearing  the  Cheviot  and  other  fin'c-wooled  breeds  of  sheep,  still 
reinains  t«»  be  determined.  Should  they  thrive  equally  well  as 
the  Mack-faced  kinds,  in  this  wide  lud  extensive  distcicjt.  their  in- 
troduction  would  be  a  great  national  advantage^.  •'  From  the  very 
superior  value  of  their  wool,  the  farmer  would  be  enabled  to  pay 
a  much  higher  rent;  while  our  great  staple  manufacture  would  be 
inuch  promoted.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  NorthumberlancU 
i^oxbureh,  Selkirk'  and  Dumfries  shires,  where  this  kind  of  stock' 
is  brought  to'  the  greatest  perfection,  are  not  much  less  elevated 
than  those  \  though  it  is  probable  that  they  may  possess  a  better 
.soil,  and  produce  better  pasturage.  In  Iuvemess4]iire,  near  For6 
.Augustus^  and  even  in  Ross  and  Caithncss-shlres,  the  Cheviot 
dieep  have  been  introduced,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
Were  the  ground  not  overstocked,  and  a  suitable  portion  of  th  f 
■  fower  and  better  sheltered  part  of  die  farm  reserved  for  winter 
posture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  might  be  iatro- 
..duced  with  safety,  even  among  the  highest  hills  in  Perthshire, 
provided  tlicy  were  managed  with  the  same  econof^y,  and  treated 
with  tliat  cire  and  attention  which'  is  paid  to  them  in  the  Border 
Cbunties.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  tliis  rsfhgc  of  hilN 
rs  much  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  than  black  cattle  ;' 
which  List  practice,  though  formerly  most  prevalent,  is  now  much 
on  the  decline.  ,        ,        . 

From  the  inn  at  Taymouth  the  road  leads  a  little  way  up  the 
.north  side  of  the  Tay,  ascends  along  the  bonks  of  a  deep,  rapicF 
stream,  and  winds  around  tlie  base  of  &e  mountain  Shiechnllion, 
till  it  falls  into  the  valley  watered  by  the  Tummel,  a  rough,  deep, 
ftnit  turbulent  stream.  A  few  spots  of  cultivation,  intermixed 
'^^itli  pasture  grass,  appear  in  this  valley.  The  surface,  in  ma- 
ny  places^  is  literaHy  covered  with  large  round  stoncsj  of  a  spe-' 
cies.  of  bhck  or  grey  granite.  The  eencral  appearance  of  die 
country  is  dreary  and  desolate.  Fr^m  Tummel  bridge,  the  coun-. 
.  fxj  displays  the  same  rugged  and  desolate  appearance  ;  tlie  road' 
,i|inidj^,  in  a  circuitous  manner,  through  glens,  and  over  rising 
gjTouiicls,  among  hills  a!)d  l^kcsj  till  it  reaches  Dalnacardoch  and' 
■  .  J   .  Dalyhhinie/ 
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Djlwhintiie,  the  last  of  which  is  in  the  district  of  Baden6d»,  ftf 
InvemeH»>shire.  The  old  militiiry  road,  though  not  alwaja  con/ 
<itjc[e(!  with  a  v:cw  to  the  ease  of  the  travellw,  is,  in  jcnen£^ 
better  executed  than  it  seems  to  have  been  planned.  The  inns  IT 
Taymouth,  Daln^icardoch,  andDnlwhinnie,  afford  good  accanaoo^' 
tlati^wi ;  th;it  at  Tummel  bridge,  ho^ercr,  is  an  nception.  ' "  ,' ." 
Fiom  Dalwhinnie  to  Piimain,  the  country  opens  *  little,  wiA^ 
mora  of  levol  ground  betwixt  the  hills.  tSome  fine  level  fiel^' 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Spey,  near  the  inn  at  PitmamV  sent)  to  Jtn>J 
dace  totcrnbly  gtiod  crops  of  oats  and.  bear.  The  upper  gronadv 
are  hard  and  bare,  and  covered  with  stones.  The  crofting  system, 
is  hpre  very  generally  practised.  The  population  in  this  distritt, 
must  be  very  considerable)  from  the  great  number  of  cottages  and 
small  fields  upon  the  road  side.  Ineir  small  spots  of  ground 
under  ciiltiv.ition  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  com  fields.  TTiey 
wero  then  (1st  of  June)  busy  in  carrying  out  their  dung  for  their 
bear  land,  or  potatoes;  and  their  husbandry  mcnsil?,  anil  mode 
of  l;ibour,  strictly  coincided  with  the  appc.irance  of  their  fields  jtfwf 
cott;iges.  Thev  were,  however,  giving  their  fields  a  most  plep- 
tiful  dressing  of  dung;  and  their  corn  crops,  ia  many  placet^ 
looked  very  promising.  Below  Pitmain  are  some  fields,  whi^ 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  dr;iining  and  embanking  ;  whictf 
lias  been  partly  attempted,  but  not  completely  eietuted.  On  A(f 
higher  grounds  the  soil  consists  of  a  light,  thin,  gravelly  str^uia* 
of  earth,  covered  with  heath  and  biiirhes  of  a  diminutive  grdwdi.' 
JM'ore  wegot  to  Aviemore,whicIii!i  on  tlie  border  of  Mtirrayshi?iS| 
there  are  a  j:rt'at  number  of  trees  of  that  species  called  the  ^eetf-? 
ing  birch,  r.f  a  peculiarly  beautiful  appearance,  whicii  here  rise  td' 
a  great  height,  and  are  strjighter  than  the  common  blrdu,  Od" 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Spcy  are  immense  foretts  of  natur^f 
firs,  which  seem  to  grow  to  a  very  considerable  size.  ' .  '' 

'Hie  roa<l  here  leaves  tlie  Spey,  and,  after  crossing  the  vatn  m 
Dulnain,  tiaverses  a  tract  of  lj:it  coarse  moor  ground,  till,  wijna^ 
ing  up  a  steep  glen,  it  again  de.^cends  into  the  valley  watered.  I>^ 
the  river  Findhorn,  the  Kmks  of  which  present  a  few  spoto^f 
cultivation.  The  soil  seems  To  be  light  and  gr^fvclly.  .T^e.fattn' 
are  not  so  steep  and  elevated  as  in  Badcnuch  and  Braida^u^^ 
i'ruzu  th;;  Iim  at  Freeburn,  a  lililo  north  from  the  Fiiidhorn,  (Itm 
s  the  s.\nij  coniinucd  tract  of  black  he^ithy  moors,  on.  w^il^ 
sheep  and  black  cattle  of  a  (ilniinutive  si^e  were  lusturtfift 
lOth  sherp  and  ciltle  were  \L-iy  le.in,  and  had  the  appL-aranffe^Sl 
''aving  ;,ijlVeied  much  hunger  during  tlic  winter  or  spring.  Al 
->re  entered  the  valley  liividcd  by  the  Nairn,  the  same  Sccft^W' 
■liijIilaiidci'tlTaf'onw'   ■ 'b :  Ltvac'-'  23  '.vs  had  Seen  in  Stnitli^j^g^ 
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—41  niUDciciti*  popul^ion,  wretched  huu,  %  light  toiJ,  latctropsjj 
And  ihe  mutii  awkward  uwmiilt  of  husbandry.  H^vine  gAin«li| 
oil  of  the  lining  giouorl  beyojid  the  water  i^f  Kaini,  .Ai. 
Uinj;  prospect  lay  bcfcrr  us.  Here  the  Murray  Frith, 
Uulo^gf  Cromarty,  the  utiltivsted  Tieldit  along  the  coait* 
_^iia  the  lowo  of  InvcrueGa,  aiul  tlm  liilJi  of  Rus3-shu« 
^^lo.a  gtcsl  distance,  foimcd  a  striking  I^ndxapc.  A* 
:  sdrancedr  F(>rT-G«c>rgc  cpuld  distiiictlv  be  pctccivrd  on  >r< 
poiiit  of  Und  Tuiuitng  iuto  ilii;  ftith,  with  (he  moor  of  CuHodo^^ 
aaJ  1  long  stretiib  down  the  shore  on  our  right ;  while  the  elevate^  ! 
auminiti  of  iho  lulls  in  Lochaber  were  at  9  gxirn  distaace  on  the 
li:ft^  with  the  sptn^  of  luvvmess,  uiul  the  shipping  i;i  the  hsr- 
boui,  helow  u«.  The  £uli.ls  on  t!i«  high  j^und^  to  the  eastward 
of  InTcnjcssi.aic  a  dry  ara»eily  soil  j  hui  those  on  the  side*  o£ 
^  N«fl»,  parti cu Wljr  (»i  thk-  nortli-wcsl  side,  arc  a  rich  loaiD,  iumI^ 
9amg£d  in  u^cumitig  style  of  hu^baudr^.  On  the  low  grouods^ 
^  MTeral  crops  lookJed  wellf  some  liclds  cairyiug  rich  wlvat),! 
Others^  sown  |;ras:i,  equal  to  anjr  in  thr  Car»c  of  Fitikirk.  '„ 

Intmiehs  i«  a  haiiduitne,  weiUbuih  town,  situ^ited  on  hoijh^ 
sid£s  trf  the  Ness,  and  connected  by  a  substmiijl  bridge  i^^ 
^treii  arches.  It  has  a  considerable  share  of  trade  \  and  nianu^,] 
£KtUfC(  of  diffiTcnt  kinds  have  long  been  establi^Kd  there.  Thft, 
ftiIaio)t,fijihiiig  in  the  Ness  is  very  productive.  The  mhabiunC^,^ 
Vi  £4y  and  elegant  in  their  appcaraucci  and  said  to  spcalfi 
^ix.  ISoellsh  hn^\uge  with  grcaicr  purity  th:iii  in  any  othe1(,, 
psrt  ofScoUaitd, — 'whkli  maylic  fttecty  correct,  when  applied  tq^ 
rt^e  higher  r;inks.  The  caual,  at  present  going  furwaru  to  cufQ*, 
1^^  the  Murray  Frith  with  the  Western  Sea  at  Fort  Witliami  T* , 
■  W'j^t  uiiden->kme,  and,  when  finished,  will  provf  an  iucalcid-, 
abli;  benefit  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  island.  The  bason  ac. 
Clichiiacharrv,  where  the  canal  enters  the  frith,  is  nearly  fiilishr^, 
«]  -,  And  ihe  'ligging  of  the  canal  i»  carried  a  good  way  up  ijie  vifle 
br  the  Neis.  Stveral  of  tlie  lock*  are  (;ORi!JeritWy  advanced  ;  and- 
a  ijivile  or  pier,  to  tlie  westward  of  the  entrance  to  the  hssonj 
Vaf  pjcsciit  forniing.  Tho  expense  of  tliesc  worts  will  ^i^^ 
■^^^ihoney  into  the  country,  while  it  glvett  employment  to. m' 
£uiubflr  of  luinds,  and  tnurca  them  to  habits  of  labour  atit^ 

_  ^iia  InTCTTicBS  wc  proceeded  up  the  side  of  the  friih,  at  (Jie^ 
icMl  of  which  we  cTiwsed  the  river  Bcauly,  at  ihe  viil.ige  of  thrt 
S^Oie.  Around  the  »ide»  of  tliefritli,aiid  at  the  he;:,dor  (he  bay, a! 
(^' tract  of  Msblc  ktouoJ  js  ciiendcd,  well  cnltiritcd,  and  hear- 
^m  go6d  CTopt,  which  is  let  at  high  rem*.  Prmn  Beauly  t<^, 
i  Omgwall  |Ik  road  croii»cs  3  bltak  heatliy  mpor,  of  a  thin  light 
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soil,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  plantatiooS}  and 
a  few  spots  are  cultivated  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  a  great 
number  of  small  fiirmers.  On  th^  banks  of  the  Conan^  die  soil 
is  better,  consisting  of  a  clayey  loam.  A  great  deal  of  ivoodf 
both  natural  and  planted,  grows  on  the  banks  of  tliis  river«- 
Dingwall  is  a  roy^l  burgh,  situated  in  a  vale  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  Cromarty,  and,  consisting  of  one  principal  street,  is 
reckoned  the  second  town  in  Ross-shire. 

From  Dingwall  we  turned  by  Strathpeffcr  to  Conlin,  an  inn 
on  the  road  to  Ijochbroom.  The  valley  of  StrathpefFer  contains. 
some  rich  ground,  but  is  narrow  and  confined  by  high  hiils,  and 
not  improved  to  that  perfec*tion  its  natural  advant;iges  seem  to 
point  out.  Near  Conlin,  the  (ields  and  pleasure  grounds  of  Couly. 
the  property  of  Sir  George  MacKenzie,  Baronet,  appeared  to  be 
managed  in  a  superior  style  of  husbandry.  Several  nelds,  both  in 
crop  and  pasture,  were  in  excellent  order.  Here  wc  saw  a  flock- 
of  Cheviot  sheep,  which  seemed  to  thrive  well. 

From  Conlin  to  Lochbroom  the  country  is  rugged,  mountain^ 
ous,  aiul  rocky,  covered  with  heath,  where  a  great  number  of 
]»Lick  en  trie,  horses,  sheep  and  goats,  have  an  indifferent  pas- 
lure.     M.my  natural  woods  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river8» 
which  descend  to  the  eastward.      Cultivation  has  made  some 
feeble  cnbvts  to  display  her  industry;  but  the  soil  anitcjimate  are  ini* 
mical  to  her  operations.     Some  gredn  spots  here  and  there  discover* 
her  progress ;  but  these  are  rare,  amidst  such  a  vast  tract  of  waste. 
On  the  sides  of  Lochbroom,  the  hills  arc  steep  and  rocky  down' 
to  the  water*s  edge.     A  small  spot  of  level  ground  on  the  sides* 
of  the  river  which  runs  into  the  bay  is  under  cultivation,  and- 
seemed  to  yield  tolerably  good  crops,  but,  under  the  system  of* 
cultivation  at  present  practised,  cannot  be  made  to  give  any  great- 
return.     Along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  small  detached  pieces  are  la* 
boured  with  the  cascrooniy  an  instrument  familiar  to  those  only 
who  are  in  the  most  backward  state  of  improvement,     LocfaK 
broom  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  herring  stations  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.     Ullapool  is  a  newly  established  and  thriving  fishing 
village,  about  six  miles  down  the  bay  on  the  cast  side,  whidi  may 
in  lime  become  a  town  of  some  importance. 

From  Lochbroom,  we  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Inverness^ 
The  newly  established  tryst  or  fair  at  Beauly,  for  wool  and  sheep^ 
was  held  on  the  day  we  past  through  that  village  ;  and  the  com- 
petition for  the  premium  granted  for  the  best  tups,  was  to  b0 
determined  at  that  lime.     There  were  only  three  lots,  of  six  tupSl 
each,  shown,  which,  I  suppose,  would  each  gain  a  premiuoWt 
They  were  of  the  black-faced  kind,  and  seemed  to  be  pretty  goolir 
specimens  of  that  species  of  stock.     A  respectable  meeting  qJ|. 
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proprietors  and  farmers  assembled  on  this  occasion;  and  the  pricea 
of  wool  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  last  season. 

From  Inverness,  we  took  the  road  \o  Fort  William,  which  lies 
along  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ness.  A  great  number 
of  acres  are  laid  out  in  plantations  along  the  banks  and  rising 
grounds  on  the  sides  of  the  liver.  The  steep  banks  along  .the 
Ness,  are  here  covered  with  broom  and  furzcj  whicli,  «it  this  sea- 
son of  the  y^ar,  decorated  with  a  full  profusion  of  blossoms>  ap- 
peared *  unprofitably  gay, '  and  had  a  most  brill  iaiu  show.  We 
observed  some  part  of  this  fine  vale  completely  in  a  stiite  of  na-. 
ture,  though  certainly  capable  of  much  improvement,  from  its  si- 
tuation on  the. banks  of  the  Ness. 

Loch  Ness  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  extending  twenty-two  miles' 
in  length  in  a  direct  line  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
old  military  road  lies  along  its  eastern  banks.  For  a  considerable 
way  up  the  side  of  the  loch,  the  road  is  quite  level,  keeping 
parallel  to  the  water,  through  a  fine  coppice  wood,  intermixed 
with  larger  trees,  consisting  of  birch,  ash,  alder,  &c.  which  ex- 
tend a  considerable  way  up  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  lake, 
while  the  rocky,  steep  and  elevated  summits  of  the  mountains  xV^t 
to  a  great  height  above.  In  this  tract  we  saw  a  number  of  sheep 
which  were  of  a  better  shape  and  size,  and  in  superior  condition 
to  most  of  those*  to  be  seen  further  north. 

After  passing  the  inn  at  Boleskine,  the  road  leaves  the  side  of 
Loch  Ness,  and  winds  up  the  rugged  banks  of  the  Foyers,  whica 
are  beautifully  shaded  with  the  weeping  birch.  The  great  fall  in 
this  river  claims  the  attention  and  admiration  of  every  traveller. 
We  did  not  see  it  to  the  very  best  advantage,  though  the  river 
"was  a  good  deal  swelled  by  the  rains  which  had  fallen  the  preced- 
ing day.  It  is  a  grand  object ;  presenting  a  considerable  stream 
of  water  precipitated  over  a  rock  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  of 
perpendicular  height.  During  its  fall  a  part  of  it  is  converted 
into  vapour,  or  spray,  which  is  seen  rising  like  smoke  at  a  dis- 
tance, when  approaching  it.  After  crossing  the  Foyers,  along  the 
banks  of  which  a  good  deal  of  level  ground  is  stretclicd  ;il>ovo  the 
falls,  (some  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  but  the  crops  appeared 
late  and  unpromising),  the  road  for  some  miles  goes  along  tlie 
top  of  a  pretty  high  ridge,  and  then  descent! s  by  the  side  of  n 
loch,  and  down  a  steep  bank,  across  a  rapid  stream  nnc4y  fringed 
with'  underwood,  when  Loch  Ness  again  appears  in  view.  At 
the  head  of  the  loch,  on  a  spot  of  rising  ground,  surrounded  with 
line  green  fields,  is  placed  Fort  Augustus,  a  neat,  regular  forti- 
fication, with  commodious  barracks.  It  is  a  handsome  spot,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rude  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 
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To  the  south  of  Fort  Augustus,   on  Glcnffary's  estate,  are 
some  farms  stocked  with  Cheviot  slicep,  which  have  succeeded 
very  well.     Glenurquhart,  Glenmorrison,  and  Glengary,  are  val- 
lies  which  run  a  considerable  way  into  the  country  on  the  nbrtH- 
ern  side  of  this  great  chain  of  lochs.     Loch  Oich,  at  the  foot  of 
Glengarv,  is  about  five  miles  distaTit  from  Fort  Augustn^i*    TM4 
Joch  IS  about  three  miles  in  Icn^^th  j  and  from  Loch  Oich  and 
Loch  Lochy,   the   distance  is  one   mile.     This  isdinfiis  iS'  the 
higliest  pt^irit  of  lind  betwixt  Inverness  and  Fort  William  in  die 
course  of  the  Caledonian  C  nial ;  and  this  part  of  the  work,  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  surface,  will  require  a  deep  cut  to  connect 
the  two  lakes.     Loch  Lochy,  like  Loch  Ness,  extends  in  a  direct 
line  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  towards  Fort  William,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  stoop,  rocky  hills,  intersected  witli  gullies  and  rapid 
streams.     'J'he  hills  on  the  eastern  side  appear  to  aiTord  a  better 
pastur.ige  than  those  on  the  west.     Near  tlie  foot  of  I^ioch  Lochy, 
the  vale  opens  ;  and  the  road  here  leaves  the  side  of  the  lake  and 
stretches  to  the  eastward  till  it  crosses  the  Spean,  a  deep,  rapid 
river,  which  drains  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Lochaber.     At  thU 
turn  of  the  road,  Bcnnevis,  the  most  elevated  mountain  in  Britaii^, 
appears  in  view,  presenting  a  bold  and  rugged  front,  spangled 
with  large  tracts  of  snow,  which  reach  a  long  way  down  the  «id^s 
cf  the  hill.     The  upper  part  of  this  mountain  seems  to  be  a  huge 
pile  of  rocks  ;  but  the  lower  grounds  and  round  the  base,  appcat 
to  aflxird  pretty  goo<l  pasturage.     Most  of  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  William  is  covered  with  heath,  except  some  low 
carse  ground  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  netghbourh06d 
of  Corpach,  where  the  Canal  enters  the  sea,  about  a  mile  td'the 
northward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lochy.     A  considcrabitt 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  at  this  end  of  the  Caiial. 
The  ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle  are  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
river,  and  Fort  William  at  a  little  distance  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Novis.     Gordonsburgh,  a  neat  thriving  village,  is  immediately 
adjoining  on  the  shore.    This  arm  of  the  sea  is  a  celebrated  sta- 
tion for  the  herring  fishery.     ITie  coasts  here,  like  those  of  Loch- 
broom,  are  bold  and  steep,  except  a  tract  of  low  ground  at  dfe 
estuary  or  entrance  of  the  Lochy  into  the  sea.     A  few  fields  are 
under  cultivation,  but  of  no  considerable  extent.  .'' 

From  Fort  William  we  took  the  old  road  to  Kingshouse,  acroM 
the  hills,  a  most  difficult  and  disagreeable  road  to  travel.  ThSi 
road,  carried  in  a  zig-zag  direction  over  the  summit  of  a  high  and 
rocky  hill,  is  out  of  repair,  being  little  frequented,  and  in  scmiii^ 
places  scarce  passable.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  T6tr 
William  afford  pretty  good  pasturage ;  but,  hefore  we  reach'tltf 
head  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the  sea^  which  separates  Invemdii^ 
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from  Argylcshire,  tlicy  are  steep  and  b;irron,  bcino;  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  stones,  or  small  patches  of  Jioach  where 
there  is  any  soil  for  it  to  grow  upon,  the  most  of  tlie  way  to 
Kingshouse ;  affording  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  piosptct  iina*^ 
ginabie. 

From  Kingshouse  to  Tyndrum,  tlie  road  crosses  over  tl:e  same 
tract  of  waste  and  mountainous  country.  It  is  thinly  inhabitrdi 
being  generally  occupied  in  pasturing  sheep  and  black  cattle. 
The  road  here  is  in  good  order,  owing;,  I  suppose,  to  the  small 
repair  that  is  upon  it,  and  the  substautial  ji)>iii:ier  in  whicli  it 
has  been  formed  ;  but  the  accommodations  for  travellor?  are 
very  indifFcrent.  The  distance  between  Fort  Williajn  antl  Tyn- 
drum by  the  road  we  took,  is  fortv  miles ;  and  the  central  station 
at  Kingshouse  affords  very  poor  entertainment  for  passenger*. 

Near  the  Inn  at  Tyndrum,  there  are  a  number  of  cottage^ 
of  a  mean  appearance,  with  small  spots  of  arable  adjoining,  be- 
longing, I  suppose,  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  lead  minet 
there.  After  crossing  a  part  of  Argyleshire,  the  road  enters 
Perthshire,  at  the  head  of  the  vale  of  iStratlifiUan.  A  few  miles 
below  Tyndrum,  the  road  strikes  to  the  westward  till  it  reach 
the  valley  at  the  head  of  Lochlomond.  The  face,  or  appear- 
ance of  the  hills,  improves  a  great  deal  as  we  enter  the  vale 
gf  Lochlomond,  affording  a  much  finer  grazing  than  those  to> 
the  northward.  On  some  of  these  pastures  the  Cheviot  sheep 
have  been  introduced  lately. 

We  entered  tlie  valley  at  the  head  of  Lochlomond,  by  a  steep 
path,  through  a  fine  thriving  grove  of  young  oaks  and  birches. 
The  ride  down  the  side  of  Lochlomond  was  highly  pleasing.     A 
sliglit  shower  had  fallen  before   we  entered  the  vale;  and  the 
woods,  in  full  verdure,  shed  a  rich  perfume.     The  air  wa*i  calm, 
the  surface  of  tlie  lake  was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror ;   while  the 
haze  in  the   atmosphere   contributed  to  augment  the  distinctr 
ncss  with  which  the  water  reflected  the  rocks  and  woods  where- 
with its  banks  are  so  finely  decorated.     The  trees,  mostly  oak, 
ash,  beech,   alder,   nK)untam  ash,  iirs,  hoUp,   and  hawthorns^ 
Ww-re  in  full  blossom.     Further  up,  the  hills  are  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous, witli  huge  fragments  scattered  along  the  road  side  at 
the,  bottom,  which  seem  at  some  former  period  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  rocks  above.     The  road  winds  in  an  irregular  line 
among  tlie  rocks,  sometimes  rising  with  a  steep  ascent  tu  a  consi« 
ilerabie  height  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  again  desconding 
to   the  waiev's  edge.     A   number  of  cutt.igos  are  interspersed 
ani02:g  the  openings  in  the  woods,  with  their  -^mall  spots  of  cul- 
t^vatiim  adjoini'17. 

After  stopjMn^  to  f'.'ed  our  horses  at  Turbet,  we  again  procecd- 
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cd  alorg  tl:.-  banks  ol  tlic  lake.  A  great  number  of  persons  were 
c:-i«/K;v^  •^l  i'l  striprini:  oaic  \vi:Oil  of  its  bark,  on  both  sides  of  the 
irx'h.  i-.T  \v:;i'jii  iirliLk'  tlic  proprit^lor-i  draw  a  very  considerable 
mi:p.  ;ui.uMl!y.  A  purt  ox  thij  road  here  has  been  newly  formed 
upo;i  an  cxccilfr.t  plan,  beln^  kcpi  on  a  level  with  the  lake, 
.I'.d  folluwii.g  every  windii"!^  of  the  rock.  At  Luss  tlie  lake  ex- 
pands to  a  gro.it  bicadtii,  wlicrc  it  is  ornamented  with  a  number 
of  islaiid^  finely  wooded,  and  displaying  a  rich  and  picturesque 
scL'-iery.  'i'o  the  eastward,  Benlomoiid,  rising  with  majestic  dig- 
nity, overlooks  the  beautiful  scenery  of  his  subject  lake,  and  a  rich 
tract  of  country  to  the  southward. 

From  tlic  bottom  of  Loclilomond  along  the  water  of  Lereni 
the  face  of  the  country  absumcs  a  quite  different  aspect.  Rich 
cultivated  fields  enclosed  with  hedges — gentlemen's  seats  sur- 
rounded v/ith  thriving  plantations — and  populous  manufacturing 
viUaj^es,  appearing  almost  like  one  continued  city — every  thing 
wearing  tlur  face  of  successful  in.lustry.  The  fine  monument 
erected  to  tie  memory  of  the  ingenious  Di  Smollett,  on  the  road 
side,  is  a  bc.iutiful  object,  and  attracts  :he  attention  and  curi- 
osifv  of  trav'.rllcrs. 

'1  he  fields  around  the  bottom  of  Lochlomond,  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  l-icven,  consist  of  a  rich  clay  or  lou.ny  soil,  affording  good 
.cr«»ps  and  pa.ituruge.  Wc  saw  here  some  excellent  fields  of  wneat, 
a;;d  scv.n  i^ras;J.  A  \^xc\\\  proportion  is  laid  out  in  plantations 
rod  pfvaivurc  f^round;..  Tlie  bhick  cattle  *:rt»  of  a  larger  breed 
th;:ii  thuse  K}{  tiie  n('"g!ibouring  counties  of  Forth  and  Ar^jyle- 

Dumbarton  occupi.vs  a  low  situation.  It  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal street,  level,  iaul  well  paved.  The  hoa^.L*r»  are  unequal, 
many  of  them  havir.g  tlie  t^ppi-arance  -of  great  .uitiquity.  There 
is  a  considerable  ^lass-work  carried  on  at  the  upj  *r  end  of  the 
town  ;  anil  it  has  seme  rrule  by  '.ea,  vessels  corr.ii-.g  close  up  to 
ilie  l\:ck  of  I  lie  town.  Tlie  castle  is  situated  on,  or  rather  in- 
cludes '.viijiin  its  wallr,  two  poir.ts  of  an  insulated  rock,  of  con- 
sidcii.ble  cli  varioMj  on  the  west  side  <f  the  rivi-r  Lcven.  It 
f  VT.;,  a  vory  striking  iind  picturesque  object  j  and  has  been  kept 
?.'>  n  :j::uc  cf  t>tr(u{:;t]i  frcn   a  vciy  remote  perio(*  (vf  antiquitv- 

Tjic  ic.ui  iVom  Dumbiiricn  ic-  G!a:v:ow  prestr.ts  a  succession 
fi  ,sci.'ii(ry  i'iijrlily  intcrv':-t'r;.:,  ar.d  (jf  a  cliar?.ctcr  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  v.liich  we  had  Mirvejcd  the  tv/o  precciling  days.  On 
!e..\i;-.e  ninnbarton,  for  the  first  two  or  three  ^^i.^^•i,  the  crops 
•  If]  Pic  apijt.ar.mcc  of  bfin^  nr.-ii  hurt  bv  the  drought,  the  soil 
l'-:  .-.ii  ..i^N  c:  ::.-.;otin;;  r'i  c1;:y,  in<'li;'i!v;  to  j:r.  vol.  iS«'/ine  liil is  of 
;■■•  ..". ::.  i:L''':J:i  wrij  f)!i  our  Ivjl't  Ii..:?u  j  K.>r\  imr  ii;;T.t,  the  frith  oi 
w.ivi:,.',  wliicii  -.vc '.•  5.'.!ii  1'.".  CL'  -.i'^  \:\x  down  as  Pc  rt-(Jlasgow  and 
•'xrcv'Trck,  vit-)  v'ji>'--.".  ■  «;«:!  ij-^nn  cr  down  the  ri; (.-r.     On  each 
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side,  fine  pasture  ground  and  cultivated  fields.  As  we  got  nearer 
Glasgow,  the  country  improved,  displaying  a  wide  and  extensive 
tract  of  rich  and  highly  cultivated  fields.  These  fields  are  almost 
uniformly  enclosed  with  thorn  hedges.  A  great  number  of  villas 
occupy  the  rising  grounds,  and  adorn  tlie  prospect,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  city.  Most  of  them  are  elegant,  and  some  of  them 
magnificent,  with  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  laid  out  with 
much  taste.  They  are  mostly  the  property  c»f  the  wealthy  and 
flourishing  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Glasgow. 

The  crops,  in  general,  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  had  a 
very  thriving  look,  though  both  the  soil  and  cultivatron  were 
inferior  to  what  is  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth. 
The  fields  of  sown  grass  appeared  to  carry  weigluy  crops  ;  but, 
in  general,  there  was  less  clover  than  customary  on  rich  soils. 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  severe  spring  frosts,  or  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  rye-grass  is  preferred  for  horses  food,  i:? 
doubtful ;  but  siich  a  mode  of  management  may  be  considered 
as  9Cour;j:ng  to  the  soil,  rye-grass  bearing  a  nearer  affinity  to  a 
white  Ci'p,  tlian  clover  or  most  of  the  other  sown  grasses.  The 
tuniip  i^round  M'as  working  in  many  places ;  but,  though  se- 
veral fields  were  sown,  none  of  the  young  plants  had  got  above 
ground.  Potatoes  had  a  promising  look,  the  young  plants  be- 
ing pretty  far  advanced  in  several  places.  Some  fields  of  oats, 
pari^uLirly  one  of  the  potatoe  variety,  displayed  the  most 
pror;,ising  en  p  of  that  grain  to  be  seen  on  the  road.  Wheat 
was,  i;i  general,  good ;  but  scarcely  equal  to  what  we  liad 
seen  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  Linllth- 
gov»\.hire.  The  canal,  over  which  the  road  passes  by  a  draw- 
orid;Te,  is  an  interesting  object  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country.  The  tr.iveller  is 
struck  with  an  agreeable  surprise  on  seeing  vessels  moving  through, 
or  rather  over,  corn  fields  and  hedges  ;  for  the  tract  of  the  canal  is 
higher  in  many  places,  by  means  of  the  embankments,  than  the 
surrounding  fields  which  are  intersected  by  its  course. 

Glasgow  is  a  populous  and  flourishing  city.  The  streets  are  regu- 
lar and  the  houses  well  built.  Tlie  public  and  mo<lcrn  buildings  are 
magnificent,  and  executed  in  an  elegant  style  of  architecture.  It 
is  certainly  by  tar  tlu  most  thriving  town  in  Scotland,  in  regard 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  carried  on  here  in  connexion 
with  Port-Gl.is^ow,  Greenock,  Paislev,  and  the  many  populous 
villages  wliich  form  the  suburbs  of  tlie  city.  In  the  principal 
streets,  every  house  is  a  shop  or  inn,  or  devoted  to  some  public 
occuparicn. 

From  Gl:isr:ow  to  Hamilton,  the  country  has  much  the  same 
appearance  i;i  fertiliry  ajul  high  cultivation,  as  the  approach  to 
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(lie  town  from  tbc  westy..irij.  It  vvas  ihc  mukci-djy  wl,_^ 
tAt'GJrl^tW',  and  the  roaJ  was  crowJetf  wiilj  nuopic  goingi 
the'lpWll.  Cwii  and  ftasitcts  were  loa-Ieil  wiili  ankle*  afr 
KfWf'diing  had  (he  appearance  of 'wcaldi  jiui  plenty. 
fieMsj'hrrtli  iirniiV  crop  am!  pasture,  had  ii  tliminR  luokj 
tlie  culiivaiiuii,  in  geiiutal,  as  we  got  fu|Jier  wp  ihcCljIl 
iKti  hi  tfip  niort  finished  style  of  neatiieas.  The, old  fat  ' 
brpaH,  ci^oltfd  and  Iiigft  rMges,  is  still  pursiieH  in  sonii; . 
tfe  bcM  crOps,  in  nui;jr  places,  sown  1"  (he  t\(iad-ci*i- 
atidlfioatr  in  rfrillst'clejti^og  in  (liffercn(  pUcc3  WJlKtlie.bAik 
The  (wrfey  crop  ■ie»rme{!  in  general  lo  be  bic-  The  bu-I,  anWn 
gbtTunher  Up  Clj-tlc,  .md  on  the  higher  grounilj,  coiv^i>«  of*: 
e(»M  stin'cljy,  and  niutt  be  difTituIt  to  imnjge,  eithec  iii»«^, 
liroughfy  or  very  wet  seasons.  The  horses  in  LanaTlshirc  art, 
^ehemlty  more  stron;;  and  weighty  than  tlwisc  oil  tl*c  Meiorii, 
L-i3,ist  of  Scotland  J  and  (hey  draw  v^t  loads.  The  caris,,Uli«. 
the  horees,  are  stou(  and  clumsy.  .     ,,,_,,. 

'Hstniltnn  i.S  :l  town  of  c'Onsiik-r:ib!c  antiquity,  ifretfuUily  blliil^i 
arid  srtuited  near  t^t:  confinence  uf  the  Avon  afid  ti(f  P^«^ 
'llie-'Dukc  of  H:nni!lon's  p.ilacc  and  jilcasurc  yroundi,  ate  uvMlki. 
iinmcdi-jte  vidnitjr  ol"  tlic  town.  V"'m  liamilton  taX.aDaTlL,,.4)A' 
ajTiearatlce  of  the  I'onntry  h  more  bleak  .vnd  barri.-!! ;  thcmil  htK.; 
coming  pDorer.  and  fcsi  terlile,  as  we  advance  (Q  tlie  .KOuiJ^v^pV-'i 
AIotj^  the  bants  of  t!ie  Clyde,  however,  there  arc  fioilio  finrnCAj 
loV l)-}(i(;  (jrono'ls.  These  nre  rii;e-ly  ormimmiH:(l  wilhpbiUiUipi)$tB 
aiiii  natural' grown  Wood*,  inlei-spLTSfd  witln.'enili.iije;i*>»r4t»,  mi4« 
hantlEOiiK  ftirm-hoiist.';.  In  this  district,  a  yucd  deal  oi  ui(an(ui()(| 
wCmit' T"  be  paid  to  the  r.iisinp  of  friijc>  coiiaidei.ible  i{>3c^  .(^]i 
grAWftd  being  U'd  out  in  orJiai'ii.s  j  ahnc»i  tverv  iC'nilcnwn'f  .pi«4,,i, 
fjrlrfillidiisc',  and  even  cotl.igc,  haying  one  of  a  i;re;itvr  or  l»^  phrji 

LJrtarl:  is' a  ruyal   burgh  of  gTcat  sniiqnity.  And  the  -coui^yTi 
low^'Af'l.anarlishiru.     It  i:.  siin.ited  on  a  risiiij;  jittimiij  cv)i«4«qCt'. ■ 
abt-jfcltriated  nljpvc  the  course  of  tl\e  Clyde,  tlie  chatn:L'l  rf  whicl?  ; 
is  hw'brolii.^i  with  dccji  fills,  [he  b.inks  being,  su'ij..  ■ 
fonftfteiJ."'  It  was'ajOir  day  when  we  came  tlitmit;ii  i 
a  Rt^iit  <;towJ,  of  poojile  wcrp  on  jjie  sttceti.     Fk  .. 
ElMiifbiit,  after'trosMng  the  Clyde,  we  struck  acres-.  ;'     ■     . 
nciHiy  by  the  ftliirtfl  "f  Tintw,  wliich  is  one  .^i  the  liiiljtjit  iiUU«i. 
jn  t»Ha«£ih!re.     Tiil-:  piiit   uf  tlie  county  .is,  oiii:4y  do^r«C^^-•pq  *■ 
reaSng^lirfy,' thrti*(*li  T  ;j;inif  ji  irt  of  .it  acpms  forjiifrly  lo.lmTB 
bi-iMli- ■'         'i  '     ■   'A    in  pasiurf.     lkf<?re  wc  sol. 

upon  t:  ■  .-■  Clydt-.-MjhkJi  Iws  a  vrrji'dh 

[uiiot;-  .•  dack;  and  ii  thick  (iTu^i^f 

fiiri'fC"'"^  .^:n  at  tlvanfoot  at  a  bte  hooj 
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e  black-faced  or  short  breed  of  sheep,  is  die  common  stock 
it  on  these  hills,  though  the  Cheviot  is  beginning  to  be  intro* 
ced  on  some  farms,  tlie  very  superior  value  of  the  wool  of  the 
ter  kind  giving  them  a  decided  preference^,  over  the  other  as  9 
»re  profitable  stock. 

Prom  Elvanfoot,  the  road  is  remarkably  good,  being  widcj 
ooth  and  level,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  country  will  permit. 
I  leaving  tlie  Clyde,  the  road  falls  into  the  Evan,  a  branch  of 
!  Annan.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Evan,  it  descends  till  within 
nile  or  two  of  the  village  of  Moffat,  through  a  fine  pastoral 
mtry.  Moffat  is  a  neat  clean  village,  with  a  wide  open  street, 
^eral  of  the  houses  are  built  with  a  kind  of  blue  stone,  or  coarse 
irble,  which  has  a  fine  appearance  at  a  small  distance.  The 
ebrated  Spa  well  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  It 
s  formerly  much  frequented  by  invalids  during  the  summer 
inths  ;  but  is  not  so  much  resorted  to  at  present.  The  hills 
>ve  Moffat  are  steep  and  bare,  but  aflbrd  a  healthy  pasture  for 
>ep.  The  valley  below  spreads  to  a  considerable  breadth,  and 
•ms  to  be  under  a  pretty  good  course  of  cultivation.  Lime  is 
ich  used  as  a  manure,  and  its  good  effects  are  visible  in  coa- 
ting the  natural  brown  heath  into  rich  and  verdant  grass  pas* 
-e.  The  soil  is  gravel,  or  a  light  sandy  loam  on  the  low  val-> 
s,  which  produce  good  crops  of  oats,  barley,  turnips  and  po* 
DCS.  After  getting  a  little  down  the  vale  of  Annan,  we  crofled 
!r  fome  rifing  grounds,  by  a  fteep  winding  road  leading  to  the 
rer  of  Dryfc,  which  wafhes  a  fine  green  valley,  and  unites  with 
I  Annan  a  little  above  Lockerby,  a  market  town  on  the  Glafgow 
td  to  Cariifle.  The  banks  of  the  Dryfe  are  well  cultivated  and 
proven ;  and  the  crops,  as  far  as  we  could  obfcrve,  had  a  thriving 
learance.  A  good  deal  of  wood,  both  natural  and  planted, 
)rns  the  banks  of  that  river.  From  thence  we  crolTed  over  a 
ct  of  hill  country,  for  about  eight  miles,  till  we  got  into  the 
ley  watered  by  the  Efk^  a  few  miles  above  Langholm,  a  thriv- 
;  manufacluring  village  in  the  eailern  diftrift  of  Dumfricsfhtret 
i  the  firil  fia^e  in  Scothnd  on  the  road  betwixt  Carlille  and 
inburgh.  This  diflrift  is  moiily  pafloral,  confiding  of  fine 
:en  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  and  now  wholly  flocked  with 
!  long  or  Clieviot  breed  of  flieep,  and  a  few  black  cattle  of  the 
klloway  breed.  The  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  Eik  confifts  of  a 
f  gravelly  earth,  or  a  light  fandy  loam,  in  the  vallics ;  producing 
;tty  good  crops  of  oats,  barley,  peas,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 
icre  are  a  number  of  fine  natural  woods  on  its  banks,  and  a  few 
ntations.  The  cultivated  fields  are  moftly  enclofcd  and  fub- 
jded  with  ftonc  walls.     Here  we  terminated  our  journey,  iiftcr 

travcrfing 
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traverfing  a  great  p.irc  of  the  central,  northern^  and  weftern  coun- 
ties of  Scotland. 

A  few  general  remarks  shall  now  be  hazarded. 

From  the  observations  we  had  an  opportunity  of  makingi  and 
the  information  received  from  others,  in  the  course  of  the  ahorc 
journey,  it  appeared  evident,  that  the  population  of  the  High- 
lands, which  in  many  places  is  very  great,  was  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  of  subsistence  they  at  present  possess. 
A  numerous  population,  without  commence  or  manufactures,  and 
labouring  under  a  defective  system  of  agriculture,  and  an  unsuit-  j 
able  mode  of  pastorai  economy,  in  managing  a  tract  of  country 
peculiarly  destined  for  that  purpose,  was  a  consideration  that 
struck  us  most  forcibly  on  visiting  that  part  of  the  country.  'He 
mountainous  districts  of  Perth,  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland  and 
Argyleshires,  are  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  rearing  and  grazing  of  sheep  is  mare  profiubie, 
and  consequently  ought  to  b'j  adopted  in  'preference  to  that 
of  black  cattle,  the  former  being  supported  at  less  expense,  md 
depending  loss  on  the  labour  and  industry  of  man  for  their  food 
in  winter.  They  are  naturally  themselves  of  more  value  in  pn^ 
portion  to  the  food  they  consume.  Their  wool,  as  an  artick  of 
manufacture  and  commerce,  has  been  a  principal  medium  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  introduction 
of  sheep-farming  into  these  districts  must  '^f  necessity  r-.duce  the 
population  very  considerably  \  fc^r,  under  such  a  system,  a  oom* 
paratively  small  number  of  inhabitants,  to  what  is  at  present  on 
ftome  parts  of  them,  are  .^uiFicicnt  for  the  purposes  of  pastoral  eco- 
nomy. We  do  not,  however,  from  what  is  stated  above,  pretend  to 
infer,  as  some  hiive  done,  that  the  gc-^^ral  population  of  the  north 
is  too  great,  or  that  it  i  u^rht  to  be  reduced  by  any  arbitrary  or 
violent  measures.  On  the  cor.irary,  no  nj.re  is  meant,  than  that 
the  population  of  the  nortli  might  be  direc.-rl  to  more  proper 
i nodes  of  employment  aiid  industry,  for  the  general  interests  of 
themselves,  the  country,  wvA  the  state.  For  when  aw  excets  cf 
jiopulation  is  complainod  of  as  a  nuis-nce,  it  may  be  believed  that 
there  must  be  son^ething  r.idically  defective  in  the  civil  or  politi- 
cal economy  of  the  State.  The  popu!a:ion  of  any  country  must  be 
accounted  its  greatest  strength,  as  w^-il  .is  its  truest  riclies,  where 
its  exertions  are  direcied  to  promote  tJ.c  real  int<^rests  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole, — whore  the  luhaijitano  mutually  cooperate 
in  advancing  the  public  v.iMtV.re.  \ 

The  depopulation  of  th-    Kiijvhlar.ds  has  been  a  theme  of  de« .. " 
clamatlon  fur  a  nunilur  ri   .  ji    t  ;  .iiui  it  cortjinly  iws  t^k**.-j 

place  to  a  certain   dcgict.',  iiioui;'.       :   ,j  -jih  ww  extent  as  19  n 
urcate  anv  svil-.'us  al.ivin  in  tl;-.^  bvi.;.  ts  of  tho^i*  '.vJxo  wish  to  set J' 
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their  country  prosperous  and  thriving.  There  may  be  fewer  in- 
habitants in  certain  districts  of  the  Highlands,  than  there  were 
half  a  century  ago ;  but  the  general  population  of  Scotland  is  not 
decreased.  In  the  same  proportion  that  the  population  of  some 
parts  of  the  country  has  declined,  that  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  and  villages  has  increased,  or  perhaps  in  a  higher  ratio. 

The  introduction  of  sheep-farming  into  the  Highlands,  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  graziers  from  the  South  country,  has 
been  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  this  depopulation  \  and 
the  policy  of  the  present  proprietors,  in  favouring  this  system,  in 
preference  to  the  old  mode  of  economy  practised  by  their  fore- 
fathers, has  been  arraigned,  by  superficial  reasoners,  as  a  subject 
of  the  most  alarming  and  serious  concern  to  the  State.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  true  interest  of  the  landlords,  as  yell  as 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  connected  with  the  success  of  sheep-farm- 
ing, provided  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  capable  of  im- 
provement by  cultivation  are  not  thrown  into  sheep  walks.  If 
this  is  properly  kept  in  view,  there  is  ample  room  for  employing 
the  surplus  population  which  the  grazing  system  might  spare 
from  certain  districts  in  the  North.  Tliere  are  many  tracts  of 
low  lying  grounds,  and  along  the  coasts,  which  are  capable  of 
much  improvement.  The  proportion  of  that  under  cultivation  is 
but  small,  in  con^parison  to  what  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture ;  or,  at  best,  under  a  very  imperfect  mode  of  culture.  As 
the  landlords  are  supposed  to  derive  considerable  profits  from  the 
introduction  of  sheep-grazing  upon  their  estates,  they  might  be 
enabled,  without  any  detriment  to  themselves  or  their  posterity, 
to  let  such  grounds  to  the  present  inhabitants  on  improving  leases 
and  liberal  terms.  A  greater  number  of  black  cattle,  by  this 
means,  might  be  reared  on  less  bounds  than  at  present.  Per- 
haps, in  tliis  case,  it  would  be  the  true  interest  of  both  the  land- 
lords and  the  country  at  large,  that  a  number  of  South  country 
farmers  should  be  invited  to  settle  on  their  estates.  It  would 
show  them  what  improvements  might  be  effected  by  introducing 
a  proper  course  of  husbandry,  and  a  suitable  rotation  of  crops  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  and  stimulate  the  natives  to  pur- 
sue the  most  eligible  modes  of  industry  and  economy  necessary  for 
promoting  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  country.  Where 
the  native  inhabitants,  however,  are  willing  to  perform  what 
their  present  skill  and  capital  enable  them  to  do,  they  ought  not 
to  be  wantonly  turned  out  to  gratify  the  avarice  or  caprice  of  a 
landlord,  or  the  interests  of  a  stranger.  There  can  be  no  reason, 
either  physical  or  moral,  why  a  native  Highlander  may  not  im- 
prove his  country  as  well  as  any  other,  provided  he  enjoys  the 
■  '  requisite 
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requisite  knovlKlge  and  muDs  pf  nnpTOKmoaLpounued  by  the' 

other. 

-    A  fnore  general  ifAtoAnct'wn  of  the  tuniip  Jiusbuitlrfi  :W'  ^ 
tpi^Mr  rotation  of  giecii  uid^tute  crops,  into  th«  j^iculiVTu.iof 
ai  the  Ilijchlitndo,  wlien  tlic  soil  i$  adipicd  t«  fucit  culiur^^,  m^til 
be'ptoducdyc  of  vury  grcnl  arivurtiges  to  that  pUt  nf  fbc  :isliatL 
Tiis  tcrnip  in  tiatuiuily  a  hardy  plunt,  at  least  a  givM  rxienf  of 
•tfaera  come  to'poTf«-ulon   in  very  cold  and  npdsed  situuthmi:} 
■mA  thnvcR  on  almost  any  "^"7  sc'l.  whwe  a  roffieiMK;?  of-dnnK     * 
tart  b^'nfiptivd  to  the  ratsitig  of  them.     When  Vept  c!«itI,  aiH      \ 
_ptOpcily  matiiigcd,  wrniys  enrich  the  c  -i  'n  a  rMtiatkihl*  di^- 
Crce,  p.iTticularly  where  tjiey  art-  fiitt-n  '  t?  with  '.ihcep.     Whcft 
ui^  ground  is  rich,  and  in  good  heart,  it  jilmit*  vf  buttig  earlHT 
itiwn  ;  which  is  a  great  in:itier  in  Highland  districts,  ai  it  pW-      j 
duces  gr;iin  of  a  butter  quality,  and  gives  the  chance  of  bc1ng-<iu^ 
|ier  reaped.  '     , 

. .  A  more  general  application  of  lime  or  marl  as  manure*}  vntila 
be  productive  likewise  of  the   »ame  advaniagee   to  t>ic  iiartJ>of 
ScocUad  ;  and  where  tliuy  cannot  he  had  on  tho  spot,  from  ihf 
aidf antag'^  of  watex  carriage  nti^ht  he  brought  tu  awyKt ,  pUcM      . 
in  the  Kotth  at  no  great  cxpeme.     ScoiJaod  alie^idy  po^'«M*     | 
nnny  iH)rM)Uf!:es  in  (hitt  rebpect,  >nd  muM,  jn  the  course  of  ■     J 
itw  years,  have  the  adratuago  over  inoat  other  c«utitrii*K,  wbui     | 
we  consider  the  numcroiis  public  wot1e»,  such  as  cutiaU, .  toMI», 
bri<lf;«is.  and  harhotirs,  mrw  going  forward  or  in  coiKenrJtlatioa 
TXw  advant^giH  of  water  conmiuuieation  may  hp  yi-t  miKh  <tif^ 
fher  extWided,  by  means  of  the  many  fine  lakes  and  rlvtrs-wfti      - 
^hioh  this  part  of  the  iishnd  in  particuLtrly  enriched,     fl  b  rldt 
^asj-tb  fix  the  boimds,  or  say  to  whjt  c\teiiirhe  impromnE-inii^ 
any  cDUiitry  may  he  carried,  when  the  spirit  uf  enterprise  and  M^     j 
(lustry  \i  fairly  rouse*!  ainonj;  iri  itih,iVi[,iiifs  -,  and  there  ii  rib  W     I 
a«(:cmeiit  more  forcible  than  self- interest,  where  it  is  cleitty  di^    I 

MWC(I;        ,  '  .■      ■1|',''«        B 

A  bcMet  breed  of  horses  might  likewise  be  inirodoced  into  tiff  " 
ll^glilands,  as,  wifhoui  ituch  a  previogs  measure^  little  uiliif;io)- 
provctucnt  can  he  expected  in  the  agricultural  tyilenj  <  A  va^ 
iiumU-r  of  the  uld  btoed  of  small  pontys  Tire  still  r«.inNj  andibred 
ra  iIk  northern  counties  1  (hough  thorv  is  iio  exagueritwo  iiialf 
Arming,  thai  a  pair  of  good  Ktout  liorMS,.  pvopcrlf  fed,  hartkcdned 
aitd  trained,  will  p>:rfiir>n  mure  work,  aild  to  uiuch  bettei  par* 
pn«ci  than  a  score  of  the  present  kind  cait  be  .supposed  tu  <lm 
Thetniplememsof  IttMhandryronybo  chaiacierUiid  m  a  tmtibr 
nwiiiwrt  rndeed  itMtdted  twir  siirpriw,  ihst  the  husbcntttylnf 
»b(!*e^t.iiricwi  iirtpeTfectss  W  ij,'w«  «j  urfft^tetoicd'  \iB*t- 
«ticJ|nHMidvancigcs,  t»ijmwu  -u.-t^ti  ■■■  -  -  -■    ^ 
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At  no  period,  (ince  the  commencement  of  this  Work,  has  a  more 
vloomy  profpeA  been  in  the  way  of  the  generah'ty  of  Scottifh  farmers 
tiun  at  the  prefent  moment.  Encumbered  with  heavy  rents,  taxed 
more  fevertly  than  other  dafies  of  the  communtty*  and  obliged  to 
pay  a  hif^her  price  for  labour  thin  hitherto  known,  in  few  inftances  can 
their  iituation  be  reckoned  deiireablc ;  but,  when  other  circumftances 
are  taken  ioto  account,  namely  a  bad  harvei(,  dull  com  markets,  and  the 
deprefTed  price  of  live  ftock,  (lender  confideration  is  called  for  to  afccr- 
tain  that  the  condition  of  cultivators  is  melancholy  and  alarming  beyond 
the  e^vperionce  of  former  times.  To  fpeculate  upon  the  iiTue,  would 
ferve  no  ufeful  purpofe.  Probably  it  might  produce  a  contrary  cfFcAy 
by  paralyzing  the  tfferts  of  thofefo  unhappily  circum(lan.:ed  ;  therefore 
our  d'»tail8  ftiall  be  limited  to  fa£ls  wiiich  ca'-not  be  que{lio:ied« 

The  opinion  exprefTed  in  laft  Number,  rcfpefting  the  feveral  corn  crops, 
has  l^ei  n  virified  by  the  rcfult ;  with  the  lameutabie  ad.!it>on,  that,  in  many 
of  the  :!0'thern  and  wfftem  dilliiAs,  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop,  at  the 
date  of  lail  accnunts»  ftill  remained  in  the  nelJ,  expofed  to  ruin  and  deftmc- 
tion  from  the  elements,  and  much  of  it  already  in  a  date  approaching  to 
rotten nefs,  unlefs  a  favourable  change  of  weather  foon  intervene  and  pre- 
vent fuch  a  melancholy  catadrophe.  From  all  the  accounts  communi- 
cated to  us,  it  appears  that  the  feveral  crops  (wheat  excepted)  are  every 
where  of  little  bulk  ;  indeed  more  fo  than  in  any  year  fince  the  memor* 
able  1800,  when  dearth  raged  through  the  land.  Wheat,  io  every 
point  of  view,  proves  to  be  the  bed  crop  ;  and  in  feveral  of  the  Englifh 
counties  it  is  eilimated  as  exceeding  the  ordinary  average,  and  of  fupe- 
lior  quality  to  the  grain  of  the  preceding  year.  Barley  is  probably  be- 
low par ;  but  oats,  beans  and  peas,  are  greatly  defe^ive ;  the  latter  ar- 
ticles particularly  fo.  The  failure  of  beans  and  peas  (howed  itfelf  about 
the  end  of  July,  when  a  difeafe,  appropriately  called  the  Black  ^aundtce^ 
feizrd  them^  and  completely  ftopped  further  improvement.  In  no  fea« 
fon,  within  our  remembrance,  have  beans  and  peiis  more  generally  failed 
than  in  this  one.  It  was  of  no  importance  whether  they  ftood  u|ion  a  foil 
which  was  ilrong  or  light,  deep  or  (hallow,  rich  or  poor.  On  almoft  all 
they  met  with  the  like  fate  ;  and  the  produce  is  a  fmall  (hrivelled  grain^ 
hardly  of  a  quality  fit  to  be  ufed  for  feed  next  feafon,  unlefs  people  are 
compelled  to  do  fo'  by  imperious  neceffity.  Whether  the  difeafe  which 
infe^led  thefe  plants  was  occafioned  by  infe£ls  at  the  root  or  on  the 
ftalk,  or  by  atmofpherical  influence,  is  an  undecided  queilion  ;  but  the 
confequences  will  be  felt  in  more  ways  than  one,  becaufe  in  many  dif- 
t6£kh  the  working  (lock  are  chiefly  fupported  through  the  winter 
months  upon  the  fodder  of  thofe  grains.  Suppofing  the  fodder  (hould 
contain  its  ufual  nourifhment*  which  is  a  doubtful  circumllance,  (till  it 
will  not  ffo  one  half  fo  far  as  in  other  years,  having  in  a  manner  melted 
away  before  harveftiug ;  of  courfe^  the  expenfe  of  fupporting  working 
ftock  muft  be  greatly  incrcafed. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwith  (landing  of  the  fhort  crop,  and  the  alarming  condition  in 
iKrhlch  a  great  p:'.rt  of  it  remains,  markets  are  not  fo  materially  ioflu- 
enced  thcrtrby  as  might  have  been  expedled,  having  on  the  whole  been 
dull,  and  lower  for  wlieat  than  in  the  preceding  quarter.  So  far  at  re* 
fpc^s  whi'at,  the  u^int  of  demand  may  b&  attributed  to  the  full  (lock  of 
flour  on  haml  at  the  commencement  of  harveft ;  to  the  general  imperfeft 
condition  of  grain,  wliich  woiiM  not  allow  of  fpeculation^  efpecially  when 
the  old  (lock  in  hand  was  confiderable  ;  and  to  the  heavy  lois  fuftained 
la(l  fv'afon  by  com  dealers,  which  makes  them,  in  this  one*  fhy  of  making 
cxtc*n(ive  purchafes.  The  want  of  oats  and  beans  mud,  however,  ulti- 
mately caiifc  a  greater  demand  for  other  grains,  and  occafion  the  prices 
of  the  fevcral  varieties  to  bo  more  upon  an  equal  footing  than  at  this 
time.  * 

This  has  been  a  bad  year  for  the  grazier,  live  (lock  of  every  defcrip- 
tion  having  (rradually  fallen  in  value  fmcj  midfummer.  The  fall  may 
fafely  he  cdimated  at  2^  per  cent,  on  many  kinds  of  cattle  and  (heept 
though  on  good  Highland  weddcrs  and  Cheviot  ewes  it  may  not  be 
more  than  one  lialf  (.f  that  rato.  The  rent  of  breeding  farms  haSf 
for  a  year  or  two  pail,  advanced  even  more  than  that  of  arable  oneSy 
therefon?  the  deprcflion  upon  flock  muft  be  fucieec^ed  by  ferious  confe- 
quences  to  thole  concerned  in  fuch  undertakings.  Tlie  feeding  farmerSy 
who  m?.ke  annual  purchaffs,  literally  gave  away  their  grafs  for  nothings 
having  in  many  inlhtKrcs  a  diflRculty  of  obtaining,  for  fat,  the  price  ori- 
ginally given  for  lean  ftov*k. 

The  Icjruminous  articles  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  have  in  a  great 
mcafure  failed,  and  throat^n  to  be  of  no  great  value.  The  firft 
mentiored  article  cannot  he  reckoned  as  excceiling  half  a  crop,  wb3ft 
the  quality  is  impt rfeft,  and  in  danger  of  l>eing  rendered  worfe  from  the 
wet  (late  of  the  ground,  in  which  one  half  of  tl.c  potatoes  are  flill  depofit- 
ed.  Of  timiipsi,  fewer  wore  fown  than  ufual,  and  many  fields  niiled. 
Hiph  prices  have  tlicivfore  been  givc-n  for  this  rcx^t. 

The  important  opcratioti  of  fuvvi:i^  wheat  is  tolerably  forward  in  the     ■ 
early  (iidr.Ci- ;  but  in  thvife  of  a  d:ncre.it  deforlption  it  is  prefumed  the 
quantity  iV.v.ii  thi-  feafon  will  com pn rati vdy  bw*  of  much  lefs  extent; 
than  ufiia?.     Thin  foils,   deeped  with   rain,  are  unfit  for  receiving  the 
feed  g^ain,   cither  pcriHiincj   it  in  the  (ir'l   inllance,    or  throwing  out 
the  younji^  plmt  aftcrwirds.     Perhaps  wheat  has  lately  been  cultivated 
upon  much  land  wliich  would  have  yiel'cd  the  po(re(ror  a  better  return 
had  it  been  h-en  occupied  with  oats,     ^vt  all  events,  the  rifk  is  great   \ 
when  wht.it  is  evt^nfivcly  fown  on  thin  foils,  unlefs  the  after  feafon  be   ' 
very  favounbl''.  f 

We   fiiJl   new  proce/d  to  d.tail  the  accounts  trnnfmitted  to  us  from  ' 
the   d:i'.'ri"nt'  tlillridh  ot  the   iH.'Md.     Fr.>m  them  it  will  appear^  that 
the  contlifioj,  a:id  in  a  jnvat  nuafnre  the  produdivenefs,  of  the  fevenl ' 
grain  c\<\y'\^  Ji'TCt.rl'td  upon  the  flag:  they  had  advanced  to  in  the  firft  L 
week  of  Si  ^Ui'mh  r,   when  a  furious   northerly  dorm  damaged  them  fo 
much   as  t'>  Ilcu  --'.nod  every  degree  oi  after  improvement.     In  the' 
early  dillrlcV',    chitfiy  thofe  of   En;rhind  and  the  fonth-eaft  coaft  of*^ 
Scotland,  \\\i  material  damage  wai  fuftaincd  from  thai  dorm;   but  iff^ 

othcrsy, 
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others,  whrre  the  corn  was  not  then  ripened,  the  confequences  appear  to 
hive  been  dreadful.  A  fuccefHon  of  frofty  weather  increafed  the  cala- 
mity ;  and  being  followed  by  wet  weather  for  an  uncommon  length  of 
time,  the  crops  of  the  late  diflndls  were  placed  in  a  worfe  condition  than 
almoft  ever  remembered.  Dnring  the  cold  weather  which  kept  back 
the  late  didrifis,  the  crops  in  the  early  ones  were,  however,  fafely  har- 
Teiled,  and,  with  the  exception  of  beans,  will  furnifh  grain  of  excellent 
quality,  though  perhaps  not  fo  much  in  quantity  as  in  more  favourable 
yean.— ^^a^dT  3  ift. 


SCOTLAND. 

Selkirk/hire  ^arterly   Report. 

The  latter  part  oF  fummer  was  favourable  for  the  growing  crops,  btst 
the  month  of  Septe Tiber  wa^s  not  fo  propitious,  both  cdrn  and  graft 
being  then  either  drenched  with  moillure  or  bUiled  by  frolly  weather. 
On  the  6th  of  that  month  much  damage  was  fuflained  from  an  iincom- 
monly  fierce  ftorm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  broke  down  the  corns, 
ha/bed  the  potatoes,  and  even  injured  the  turnip  fields  condJerably.  A 
Uvtrt  frod  followed,  which  continued  for  a  week  ;  and  fince  its  depar* 
ture  there  has  rarely  been  a  day  free  from  rain.  Harveft  work  was,  of 
courfe,  greatly  impeded,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  corn  fiill  remains, 
in  the  field.  The  portion  which  is  (lacked  is  not  in  the  bed  condition  ; 
but  it  was  impradlicable,  in  fuch  a  feafon,  to  get  the  (heaves  altogether 
dry.  Oats  in  general  would  have  been  a  good  crop,  had  not  the  above 
circumftances  impeded  their  progrefs  to  maturity.  Peas  were  entirely 
confumed  in  many  places  by  the  black  caterpillar.  Turnips  are  fcarcely 
equal  to  an  average,  and  potatoes  are  greatly  below  it.  Pafture  grafs 
looks  well  ;  but  live  fiock  of  all  kinds  has  little  demand,  any  fales  made 
being  at  prices  confiderably  reduced.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  matters 
are  ont  yet  at  their  word  ;  and  if  fo,  he  that  runs  may  read  the  inference. 

igtb  03oUr. 

Invemefsjbire  Quarterly  ReporL 

Harvest  commenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Invernefs  about  the 
24th  oF  Augud,  and  weather  continued  favourable  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  (ince  which  it  has  been  unfettled  and  variable.  A  great  deal  of 
com  is  dill  in  the  field,  and  prefent  appearances  are  againd  its  being 
foon  brought  home  in  a  hu(bandman-like  condition.  Inceflant  rain  hat 
poured  on  for  two  days  pad,'  with  an  uncommon  heat,  which  threatens 
to.  make  the  grain  fpring  immediately.  In  a  word,  the  crop  is  Hght, 
greatly  below  an  avt*rage,  whild  exiding  circumdances  lefTen  its  value  in 
a  degree  not  eafily  afcertained. 

The  potatoe  crop  is  materially  deficient,  which  will  be  feverely  felt 
over  all  the  Highlands.  On  the  night  of  September  8th,  an  intcnfe 
froft  blackened  the  dalks  of  the  plant,  and  dopped  its  future  g^rowth ; 
fioce  which,  fmall  improvement  has  been  made  by  the  root.  Turnips, 
whh  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  one  third  of  a  decent  crop  ;  and  cattle 
nd  Afiep,  which  through  the  fummer  brought  low  prices,  may  be  re- 
f1Ud.il  totally  unlaleable.    Very  little  of  the  new  crop  is  yet  fold ;  but 

the 
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ih«  dtaii  nf  B  foitoty  nf  prorcndcr  ha>  caufcd  oiii  to  be  commoplT  (M 
Uponlht  groutx)  tt  40*.  pci  boll  of  Bw  triott.— — jarfOfltfcj-.  '  '   1 

T«B   ■♦srhrT,  ilwnf  ilic  6»fl  thrtr  *»Mk«  of  ihw  qtnner,  »M  ttii" 
MiniiiiDiily   mild,    ind    prucnl  ttighlv  hMDTnhle  tO  tl>c    Et!i>ig-  fimct^ 
wketrlfrc  crept  Un'f  arrived  i(  tKki  lln^r.    A  p^t  pkK  oF  i(ic  nqiic  kept ' 
long  ill  a  gmwiiij  Usif,  •od  tonftqutwily,  rvi-fivn)  cixifidmlJe  i?aiiUitf« 
bf  a  iBoft   frtrtc  fl.itBi  Oil  lU*  ftih  ScpifinlKT.     Sincr  ilttr  tifnr,  tb» 
wniiirr  Hm  b]r  nil  cnanii*  Smi  FkwnnUir  I«w*i4-  ihr  ripcninti  of  grtin  i 
l»tht  q'lxlity  ikritof  Witt  nrc^ettiif  prrxte    dcfcArt";.     Where  tt^: 
haw  been  mad;;  the  reTull  Aiowv  tbry  are  4bo«c  1  fnurth   pftrl  Amit  of' 
ttial.      A  Irxre  hkil  fliowm  kb'iin  (he  loth  September  ^i4  cnn/idcrlUe      ] 
dmBUjte  where  it  went  «loDf>,  Iwi  it«  cffr^  were  oolr  parriat,  alibnwgti  '    j 
fome  imliyiilodlit  tia«    fufflcrtd  derpU.      Hjivelting    han   lvr«)  micb  »• '    I 
tetnifKcrf  bf  rtpntrit  Ulbaf  tain  •  txit  •■  thefe  *erv  fucc^edcd  by  Uo^-      | 
ing  HrMiWr,  ibr  ftitrr  pu-i  of  the  crop  )«  now  gar  fccorod  «rillMV'    1 
UBoh  ■iitnai'v.     'VU*  crop  tiims  nni  to  br  of  Rry  Ifitk  bulk  1  fftWi^M   « 
rpeakicr,  Intk  more  thirn  h«If  of  }«lt  year's  ;  and  pmdMce  (Doft  MfiBMl*    , 
deiabl^brlair  an  U'trxfrt-    Bear  in  nf  very  fmod  qiMlitri  but  m  llif  IIM^ 
ingof  ihia  uttde  tiii  bnn  circumrcribcdi  ii  milce*  but  •  fmitl  part  >Vf  MlB 
crap,  whidi  imtj  be  feriouflr  felt  when  a  barren  year  hkpprm.      Wbnt ' 
!■  voy  laand  grain  ;  bat  being    ihin  npon  ihc  ground,  nrinec  IBtkc  k' 
jt»I  retiirp.  ■    -^     1 

Although  •  coefidtrable  drmnrxJ  prfvailril  low*r4«  the  tni  hf  limi' 
race,  for  oElle  of  itic  betlrr  (ort,  buT  bi  pricrt  eniifiJeratity  ntldtt  lift* 
yeai'i,  yd  iheit  n  by  fair  ton  great  a  (Inck  no  hand  fat  ibe  praitwitrl' 
rfpeni)ly  b«  turnipt  ha»e  f»il<d  lo  a  greater  degrie  Hun  ufuil.  They* 
we  only  btginr.ing  to  apple  when  tiie  ttrtrn  at*u:lii.it  tbim.  and^  [• 
gtttCTsI,  hare  done  little  good  iioce  ttiat  liolf.  A  great  Hiu^ler  ttluA' 
tek«  pUte  itiii  wtwrr,  ntbowife  the  rclrvtinirj  tiock  of  c*tlle  <*!!-"■ 
not  b«  f«pp<iTt«<1.  !*«»'«(•  ar«  ii<>t  lulf  a  ct«p,  anii  of  fo  hiS^it 
qtnliiy  in  motl  tnlUntei,  tint  (tivy  are  fcarctly  eaiubje.  There  tt^ld^ 
i^ni  fown  »>  yet,  and  »ery  liiiir  profpcA  iif  ffcrriirg  murfi  fe«>n''4lfi* 
fcaioB.*  Hie  wmther  ■•  dnvdfal  at  prefmt,  *Ad  ilif  gtvumt  fa  wa,  ihil' 
fi!ft(«rly  my  aniisil  can  pt  upon  Ii-  1'lit  lurnpTke  road*  arenow  nearff* 
finilhrd,  and  tiaveK^n'fin  with  gttvler  rapidtly  than  cmnil  Imvc  hre»e»-* 
paAcd  iit  ■  oouTity  to  f*T  rrnxwed  (ttim  euirirDernal  ioteteH.  But  df 
•DMininli<>unnnriihavriiiaidena|>ri^rer*i  sndunlcl't  llirpfivpeietoraenln* 
nlbf)uriiii>tallie  iDoifLlrc  »t  repkitinj;  ihem.rtiecnuniry  will  br  •  ubjtnst* 
lA  pnxl  iticiin^-eniencr,  muiT  of  the  old  rnvd*  heiflj  ^oilf  rmpuiCtltk^ 
fiocc  the  lUiuie  labour  w»  wiibdr»«-ii  fri>ni  tVni. — 2 jJ  0/Mtr.      ■     • 

'  Ttiiaa  bad  tMM  been  a  lealba  &nc<  tbe  mrinaxaMe  1 71^,  ta  ib^] 
fent  liDir,  in  wfiidi  mine  oiuiioa  wm  re^iDidte  in  defertbtit^  ilic  Uat 
tbe  cnutitry.  Sueh  erroaeoa*  *o4  deittiive  tepom  ai  we  fonwtj 
find  dctiilcd  in  oewtpvpert,  by  inierrAnl  perfonr,  fddnen  da  gi 
and  ate  t>ficn  pnxlufliic  of  wtli.-iiief.  'fV  IntI  pMrt  a[  the  itnl 
4»  ■•  ttiiiltadMig  fcopk'f  wiMfv  bf  nitof  «^fdnioBi  «1 

■  H  41,  «■  •**«« 
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not  be.gniti6ed^  therdif  mdcring  them  difoonmted  and  ftfradi:^ 
thqr  av'c  much  oftencr  the  ocwfioQ  of  mob*  and  riot*  and  of  escit- 
rcpipach.  aiul  cawcratioa  agaiaft  farmert  ami  dealers  id  may  of  the 
^ffiuicB  of  life*  Thefey  like  every  other  cxHOinodityy  ought  to  bai 
|o  find -their  own  lcvel»  according  to  the  quaatky  and  the  dcmaad* 
J)eM  if  ^leatyt  all  the  arts  thic  avarice  oan  devife,  ud  the  moft 
icroiia  coiaiibAnatioDSi  cannot  make  things  dear.  And  if  a  fcaroit^ 
jfVd  happeoy  4t  is  impofliblc  they  can  be  cheap,  thotiirfa  the  newf* 
erSt  fEom  one  end  -  oiF  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  fliould .  proclaim 
ity.  The  leaft.  that  people,  who  have  beeo  euilty  of  ftich  condndt 
jht  IQ  do,  is  to  corre&  their .informttion  as  fpeediiy  as  pofiihle ;  and 
»  by  filencc,  as  too  frequently  happent*  endeavour  to  continue  the 
rpiioB. 

Wc  may  all  remember  what  happened  during  the  period  above^men* 
led*  While  next  to  a  famine  was  daring  us  in  the  face,  the  newf- 
f  rs  trumpeted  aloud  the  goodnefs  and  excellence  of  the  crap*  aad 
ouraged  thr  belief  that  the  fubfequeot  fcarcity  %vu  occafioned  by 
aers  hoarding  up  their  crop  ;  and  the  lirong  fa^  of  about  fifteen  miU 
IS  fterling  being  expended  in  the  purchafc  of  forei^  gniin»  ha»  not 
iccpived  many  to  this  day ;  and,  I  believe,  it  is  alfo  an  undisputed 
;,  that  fcarce  a  (ingle  ncwfmongcr  ever  attempted  to  correA  the  mtf- 
r,  or  to  lower  the  fanguinc  hop<:B  which  they  had  once  railed.  My 
aion  has  uniformly  been,  that  in  all  accounts  of  the  ftate  of  crops, 
other  necc^ries,  the  reporters  ought  rather  to  err  on  the  other  fidc^ 
icb  may  liavc  die  good  effect  to  make  every  one  more  frugal,  attend 
,  and  fludious  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  their  fituatioo* 
I  think  it  nectfTiry  to  make  thrfe  ubrcrvati;Mis,  as  introdudory  to- 
very  unfavourable  report  which  I  have  to  give  yoa  of  the  prdfent 
e  of  this  county  ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  tint  the  fame  thing  has  hap«i 
ed  tliis  yrar  ait  formerly,  viz.  the  moft  flattering laccouots  of  the 
rerial  plenty,  and  excellence  of  the  crops. 

We  Lad  at  o»e  time  the  profpeA  of  a  muft  abundant  crop ;  but  the 
»rs  and  expcciatiani  of  the  farmer  were  never  more  compkiely  ItatBed 
a  they  have  been  of  late.  The  Aril  itroke  which  the  crop  received, 
\  from  a  fevere  ftorm  upon  tlie  6ih  of  September. — As  there  was  at 
t  time  btit  veiy  litile  cut  down,  the  ttorm  (generally  laid  it  as  flat  aa 
t  had  been  toiled  ;  and  by  twi fling  and  warping  the  ftaiks  into  one 
»thcr,  (iccafloi  el  great  expence  and  difitculty,  befldes  lofs,  in  ukingc 
ifto'  To  thid  fucceedcd  a  pretty  keen  froil,  in  the  frcood  or  third 
:k  of  tliat  mmtth,  the  effeds  of  which  are  not  yet  well  afeertained. 
r,  what  is  fltU  worfe  than  both  of  theCe  caufes  put  togetlier,  is  the 
koA.  perpetual  rains  that  have  taken  pbce  for  rather  more  than  a 
nth  paiL  Towards  the  oonmeacemcnt  of  this  rainy  weather,  there 
ft  a  conlKlerable  quantity  of  crop  cot  down,  but  not  much  got  into  the 
a  yard  ;  and  ii  is  withio  little  moK  than  a  week  paft,  tliat  any  thing 
pnnfcqiieooe  has  been  got  in  at  aM.  Where  com  haa  been  expofcd 
yp wards  of  four  weeks  in  the  (look,  to  alsoll  continued  rain  and 
righ^  it  is  perfedly  unavoidable  but  fevere  lofs  muft  be  fullaincd  ;— 
roL.  fiiK  no  32.  N  n  growiog< 
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grotpiog  it  therefore  vniverfiiK  ind  to  fuch  a  <leg;rer,  tKift  {t.wfivi|amrf|rf.* 
vifihk  at  a  diftance ;  aiid»  bciidefl  the  loft  faftaintd  by  ffmwnig  aid? 
ror»  whst  IB  ffife  ib  becorne  fo  free,  that  the  leaft'inAttmi  makct^ho  fl^Miw- 
rufh  off  the  (hfzf  as  if  under  the  pr(M*effi  of  rhrafting.  AceoMnf-.m^ 
the  bcft  informatiop,  at  leali  the  fnll  half  nf  the  crop  thrp«||baDt.tbl9' 
conntry  is  yet  in  the  fields  ;  much  of  it  m  the  fiate  ifctt^Mbeatiowrt^  - 
and^  in  fmne  placep^  a  good  deal  of  it  yet  to  cut,  Take=  h-iattogtllMryl 
the  oldeft  pcopie  do  not  remember  fuch  a  \xmg  continued  raaiFiAqntif' 
the  harveft  months.  If  crnod  wmther  does  nut  fpt  fpccdtly  !ii%  llis<i 
{(veateft  ddngcr  is  undoubtedly,  to  be  apprehended  9' :and 'even. tlmi}ilt^ 
a  change  (hoiiM  happen  to  our  utreoft  wHhesi  ioimcafie-'lo&  both  of-eapv: 
and  ftrawr  muR  take  place*  :    '.;y     /''i 

*  What  further  adds  to  the  diflrefs  I8»  that  in  conre^nenvBf  prabaii: 
bly  of  fomething  in  the  (lace  of  the  atmofiphei«»  in  the  earlier -pn^  A' 
the  feafon,  the  peas  and  beans  have  afanoft  uniTerfaUy  failed.'  -  Sibff^ 
whero  there  is  fame  draw,  there  is  no  fruit.  Many  pec^Utt  fiiy^ibit 
they  will  not  have  near  the  feed  of  the  peas  that  wew  ibwa;  iTbc^iMitf' 
tatoesy  at  one  time,  appeared  to  be  moll  abundant ;  but  whefcwar-tli^i' 
happened  to  be  planted  on  flat  and  low.lying  ground,  and,  of  tonrfeifanu 
l)ecn  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  immerfcd  in  v^'aCer,  they  an  begii|flibg4iil 
rot  to  a  (preat  extent.  Such  are  our  prefcnt  prof pe As  unth-^ieffardi^ab^ 
crop.  There  arcfome  appearances  to  day  of  a  cliangeofweatfara;  bafci 
appearaocea  have  io  frequently,  this  R*afon,  difappointed  eveicy  ipragtO&a 
tication,  that  it  is  mtpoffible  to  avoid  a  little  anxiety.  "'->v  r'^^f '^ 

<  I  am  extremely  forry  that  I  am  obli,G;edt  from  regard  to  ■tttitk-^viA* 
jiiftice,  to  add  to  tins  difnuil  account  of  the  flate  of  our  crdpa^aocqpattyil 
difmal  account  of  the  flate  of  our  cattle  markets.  Breedffra  Md  graosiiiai 
complain  of  a  general  flagnation,  and  a  declenfion  in  price  to  «  'tejry  ccmk] 
fiderable  amount.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  exaggrratiouy  whmir  tliitrdjp*s 
clenfion  is  Hated  (at  lead)  at  thirty  ^r  cent.  Wagel  of  farm  Ce^JMHP 
and  mechanics  are  nothing  abated,  but  rather  continue  on  the:  iteaeaill^ 

*  1  he  citizen  and  mannfadurer  will  furely  this  year  f^tnpatliile  i(Mit 
the  Weft  Country  farmer*.  They  muil  at  leafl  be  fifcnt,  if  thaf  >iW 
allow  themfelvcs  to  refie^  on  the  fatigue  endured^  and  tlie  lolii>fii(^ 
tained  from  a  wet  and  windy  harveil ;  on  tbe  great  rifir  of  wctitr'mBi^ 
price  of  farm  labonr  of  late,  and  the  di-amefs  of  all  farming  tinpi*^^ 
ments ;  on  the  many  public  aad  parochial  duties  exigible  findhn  oi^  ' 
and,  in  addition  to  all  theic,  the  10  per  cent,  to  be  levi^  tkir  yearr  aciq 
cording  to  our  rent,  or  luppofcd  value  of  our  farms.  Thit>  aflofflnoW 
mar  be  neccfTary  in  prefcnt  circnmflances  ;  hut  the  mt^e  of  aflflfldMMpi 

ski  intricate,  nay,  arbitrary,  tbl[t  it  would  puzzle  the  geainsof -iba^ 
aril  accountant  to  determine  the  rule  of  calcidation  Upon  wliioW  iM' 
tlfefTor  proceeds.     In    fliort,  our  fituation,  take  it  alto^her,  aj0<'l^« 
\niefieut  moment,  is  not  an  enviable  one. '        .  >       '1    *  . 

Letter  from  Falkirk^  08oher  2J^ih,  -31^  ; 

*  The  operations  of  harvcil  dofed,  generally,  in  the  Carfe  diftriftilftf 
^»«*^ingniire,  about  the  10th  inftant,  after  a  great  deal  of  very  un(i»adi|l'^ 
•  w  p<'«-plexing  weather.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  petiod-pudU'l 
hkIy      »  ''ar-«li    .v#»r  h-»H  it    *ln  f*»»-  ♦wmty-four  hours  together.     At-  J 

tkt 


isnrwrre,  hdwcver,  geoerally  aceompaDied,  or  immedately-  feUovr* 
Y  very  high  wincky  little  injtiiy  was  fuftained  from  wetndfsk  But 
]j  different,  indeed,  is  the  ntiiiuion  nf  the  moor  lands  in  our  ndgfa* 
hood.     Th^re>  a  ffrat  denl  is  ftiii  out  in  a  half  rotten  ftate,  and  mach 

0  ihcttrt  which  will  fcarceiy  be  worth  the  expenCe  of  cutting  down^ 
le  weather  ilill  oontinuea  exceflively  wct«  Wheat  is  our  beft  crop, 
not  fo  bnlky ;  but,  in  quality,  faperior  to  that  of  laft  year ;  and 
1^  "been  got  into  the  ftack  yard  in  excellent  condition,  and  very 

will  be  fully  equal  to  a  fair  average.  Both  barley  and  oats  are 
lent ;  and  if  the  circumllances  of  the  moor-landit,  where  fcartrely  any 
but  oats  is  cultivated,  are  taken  into  the  account,-  we  may  mCbo- 
e\pe£k  this  article  will  fall  much  (hort  of  the  ordintry  fupply  ;  and 
iew  trials  uf  the  new  crop  that  have  yet  been  made  at  the  mill,  do 
promife  by  any  means  to  make  up  fur  the  deficiency  in  bulk,  as  t 
rrfland  they  are  gi^iag  coniiderably  lefs  meal  than  laft  year. 
Whrn  laft  report  was  written,  July  25th,  beans  were  ftated  as  our 
crop  in  the  Carfe.  At  that  time  they  were  remarkably  luxuriant^ 
promifed  to  be  very  fruitful ;  but  a  fad  change  foon  took  place, 
rh  completely  blafted  all  our  expe6Utions  with  refpeA  to  them* 
y  began  about  that  time  to  blacken  and  decay  ;  and  the  difeafe,  or 
tever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  continued  till  they  came  to  the  fic- 

They  are  not  half  a  crop,  and  of  inferior  quality.  Potatoes  are 
a  crop  of  confideration  in  the  Carfe,  being  cultivated  on  a  fmall 
>,  generally  for  mere  family  ufe.  As  far,  howifver,  as  they  may  be 
redC'  they  are  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  diminu- 
appearance  of  the  ftack-yards  will,  at  a  tingle  glance,  give  much 
m  to  apprehend  a  fcarcity  of  fodder ;  indeed,  the  rapid  rife  in  tht 
»  of  hay,  and  the  already  extravagant  idea  of  tlic  vnlue  of  ilraw, 
tber  with  the  fail  in  the  price  of  lean  cattle,  puts  this  almoft  be* 

1  a  doubt ;  although  much  muft  depend  on  the  op^*nnef8  or  feverity 
be  enfuing  winter.  The  fowing  oT  wheat  is  much  behind  what  u* 
y  occurs  in  tiiis  diftricl.  What  was  early  put  into  the  ground  has 
ixled  well.  Much,  however,  even  on  fallows  remains  to  be  done, 
h  our  foil  and  climate,  it  is  very  uncertain  if  fuch  will  be  got  fown 
Jl.  Tlie  fielils  we:e  quite  overflowed  two  days  agt) ;  and  it  can 
xly  l>e  expected  that  they  will  bo  \ri  tolerable  condition  again  thia 
;  In  our  crrair.  market,  wheat  is  little  in  demand,  and  at  a  low 
?.  New,  of  /ood  quality,  not  exceeding  30s.  ;  beft  old  36s.  per 
,  Linlithgow  ilandard  mcafure.  With  other  articles,  however,  this 
It  the  cafe.  Barley  34s.  Stirling^iire  meafurr.  Old  beans  as  high 
OS. :  New,  far  from  good  in  quality,  358. ;  the  meafure  a  little  Ids 
I  wheat,  I  believe  about  5  per  cent.  Oatmeal  is.  8d.  per  jjeck,  and 
?^Wd  to  be  fouu  higher. 

The  number  of  cattle  prefented  at  the  laft  tryft  was  uncommonly 
t,  the  moor  appttaring  every  where  crowded.  The  fellers  Hiowed 
i  aoSkieLy  to  do  bufuiefs ;  but  this  waa  not  met  by  a  cnrrefpoud* 
amdiueiis  on  the  part  of  the  buyeri^  who  were  more  fliy  in  con* 
ipg  bargains  than   ufuol.     Prices  ooofequently  declined^  probably 
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?o.  per  ceDt.  below  laft  year,  at  lead  for  lean ;   and  even  fat  were 
cheaper      At  the  end  of  the  week«  many  rereaikied  unfold,  which^  with 
the  bffes  already  fuftaiaed  by  the  dealer^  the  diltance  iome  of-  ttKm  Ibd 
to.tr9.vel9  and  the  great  difficulty  of  pruguring  food  to  hoSithoa'po^* 
mu&  prove  an  unproHtable^  and,  to  many*  a  ruinous jconcem*^'.  -  ^  i^  •> 

M^rayjbire  ^arttrly  RjCporU  .•..■■  rj.    ij. 

.SifiCE  feed  time  commenced^  the  weather  has,  in  thiacQurityi'ibeofl' 
much  ia  extremes  ;-— at  firH:  the  ground  wan  parched  by  xiroughtv^ftei^ 
wards  inundated  with  rain*  which  has  ocoafiooed  a  vecy  unequal  p^viiv 
and  confequent  indifferent  quality  both  of  oata  and  barley.  ;  Undeii^hefe- 
diiad vantages,  two  thirds  at  ieaft  of  the  crop  are  fecurcd  in  rolerabke  ood^i 
diiioB  ;  but  the  remainder  lies  in  the  fields,  partly  uooMt  aadin  th^  noAi 
perilous  fituation.     For  the  la  ft  four  days  and  nights  it  has  rained  itoA 
fantlyp  and  the  damage  muft  be  immcnfe.     It  ianot  likely  thatnhsl  ««i 
porting  county,  if  it  fupplies  itfelf,  will,  next  feafoni  have-ettlMr  <bartty 
on  oatB  to  fpare  ;  while  in  the  article  of  wheat,  pei^apa  three  fpunbt  iS 
the  ufual  quantity,  of  medium  quality,  may  go  00  (hipboard  ;  butlilUe' 
of  this  grain  has  been  prot  fown  this  year,  and  what  there  -is,.  Itcttpifo^ 
ed  amongtl  water. — Farmers   mud  now  truft  to  fpving  foimg,.  jwaI» 
much  lofs  to  many  fields  already  dunged  and  ready  for  the  feed;    Ma"^ 
price  for  new  wheat  is  yet  fixc<},  and  the  old  if  all  off;  neither  htfvd  aqy* 
new  oats  or  barley  been  offered  for  lair,  while  the  old  of  both  foftagm^ 
278.  to  2Sii.  per  boll,  rating  the  former  at  5  firlots  Stirling  meiifure^':''"' 
Cattle  have  continued  to  drop  in  price  fince  the  fir  A  of  ^niie,  and* 
the  bed  arc  now  ahnoli  uufaleable,  at  prices  lo  per  rMf.  underlaft-yeiirf 
while  inferior  forts  cannot  be  got  off  on  any  terms.     This,  with  M-Mtff 
fual  fcarcity  of  draw,  will  occalion  a  great  demand  for  that  article,  <aiid 
sit  prices  Ur  beyond  its  ordinary  value.     Two  guineas  per  boll  Ibr-baytn^ 
aud  foddar  is  already  talked  of,  and  poflibly  may  be  fubniitted  to,  .  Ha¥. 
fells  at  one  ftulJing  per  ftone  of  20  lib.  Amtlerdam,  and  is  likely  toibd 
higher.     Turnips  are  in  general  a  very  poor  crop  $  potatoes,  »n>iddii8^' 
one,  and  the  quality  good ;  indetd  that  ufeful  root  feldom  failaiti'ihk^ 
county,  and  the  curl  was  never  known  in  it.—- 241^^  Odbher,  ''^^ 

Letter  from  Invemefsfiire.^^O&ober  t^th, 
'  Farming  matters  are  in  a  bad  liate  here,  half  of  the  cpop  beings 
ftill  in  the  fields  ;  and  there  it>  no  faying  the  extent  of  evil  which  may 
follow.     Every  day,  fur  fome  time  pall,  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  deluge- of 
rain,  fo  that  it  was  imprddticable  to  execute  harveli  work  ]  and  aafor  clitf 
potatoes,  there  is  Imall  piofped  of  getting  them  out  of  the  ground  ;.  ihtlFe^ 
lore  it  will  be  a  hard  winter  for  many  perfons.     On  well  managed  laudf^ 
wheat  appeared  to  be  a. decent  crop  ;.  barley  tolerably  good  ;•  oata  (b  9xA 
To  ;  but  the  crops  of  the  common  farmeis  failed  almofl  entirely,  and  tKvi 
mc  buying  corn  and  Itraw  at  roups  at  enormous  ratei,  fo  as  their  caidll 
,nay  be  preferirtd  alive  through  the  winter  moatHs.     Turnipa  are  na 
^etter  than  half  a  crop  :  and  as  for  cattle,  the  fall  of  price  is  fo  greil)i 
iat  a't  ox,  for  which  12I.  uould  have  been  given  lati  year,  may  b% 
)pught  at  81.  o*-  'jL     JuR  now  bailey  it  (elling.  at  32s*  p.  boll ;.  and  d(K 
.«4»ai  at  28*»  '  ■  iJlfii 
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Buckan  ^arferly  ReporU 
^B  had*  a  vet,  cold  and  late  fprin^,  and  a  very  droiijerhty  fuihnter. 
real  dtr^.of  rain  feil  in  Anguft  ;  and  on  the  6th  and  7thy  and  a^n 
he  nth  and  12th  September,  vrc  «x[>erienced  the  raoft  fevere  ftorms 

remembered  at  that  feafon  of  the  year.  Indeed  it  wan  more  like 
end  of  November  than  the  beginnhig  of  Sept ember^  and  would  have 
I  thought  very  bad  at  any  perind«  The  wind,  rain  and  fnow,  beat 
•n  the  Gomii  as  completely  as  if  the  weightitft  rttXler  had  been  drawti 
■  them.  It  was  a  diilrrifing  fi^ht ;  for  at  that  time  harveft  Was 
commtnctng,  and  not  a  iheaf  of  the  crop  f«;cured«  The  weather  ever 
e  has  been  rainy,  (canoely  two  dry  days  together;  ytc  the  crop 
la  not  to  have  rcttived  very  mnttrial  iitjnry.  On  the  whole,  thin 
rtcr  may  be  chara6lerized  as  ejccecdiogly  unfrien-.Hy  to  every  kind  of 
\\  work ;  and  the  operations  of  the  farmer  have  feldom  been  carried 
H^ith  fireattr  trouble,  or  at  more  expense.     The  crop  is  almoft  all  cat, 

nearly  two  thirds  of  it  got  in  ;  but,  as  may  be  fuppoffd,  rather  in  a 
\p  tlatc;  a:id,  in  confequence,  danger  is  dreaded  from  iMrating  in  the  rick, 
tie  wheat  id  fown  in  this,  dillii£l.  Bear  and  oats  are  condderahfy 
cienc  in  bulk  of  draw,  and  may  be  ftated  at  1 5  per  cent,  below  ave- 
e ;  but  it  is  apprciiended  the  deficiency  in  grain  will  rather  exce/d 
t  proportion.  The  lateft  oats  thought  not  to  be  very  produAive  in 
il.  Bcar.s  and  peas  a  very  poor  crop.  T-urnipa  proniifec!  well ; 
,  Once  the  fatal  florm  in  September,  have  made  little  progrefs,  and 
be  but  AudiiTcrent.  Potatoes  deficient,  'both  in  quantity  and 
lity.  Hay  a  light  cmp.  Fallows  a  per^cdt  mire.  Fhere  has 
n  no  falts  of  new  grain.  Oat  meal  lias  bcci^  advancing  for  fome 
e,  and  i»  now  f<.Uii)g  at  if.  4d.  per  peck  oi  8  lib.  Amftcrdam. 
rf  2\L  10  5d. ;  Mutton  4d.  to  6d.  pe*  pound  oF  i6t-2.  Amfterdam. 
y  from  gd.  to  u.  ptr  ilone  of  20  lib.  Amfterdam.  Rather  an  over- 
k  of  Uan  cattle  ;  and  no  drmand.  Land  rent  iv  Hill  ad  vane  in;; ;.. 
il)  fcr\an:s'  wa/es  j — the  rates  for  dyking,  ditching,  &c.  ;  and,  in 
:,  cvciy  articic  the  tatmcr  han  occafion  for.  The  wtathi-r  continues 
be  h-iS  ;  iIjc  liookd  are  complettly  loakedy  and  in  a  moll  deploiuble 

iditiou. Od,  2^, 

RnfsfLire  Slujrfirrh  RepTri. 
>o  unfavonrablc  a  fcafon  ab  this  one  has  not  occurred  to  farmers  in 

niifih  of  Scotla:ifi,  for  many  years,  rhe  crops  of  corn  arc  gene- 
y  liu'bt, — ciinn«)t  bu  expected  to  meal  well, — and   one  half  of  ihcm 

in  t.»c  licld^,  with  the  proipcct  of  receiving  c  infiderablc  damage; 
I  great  ccficicncy  may  be  looked  for  in  this  cour.iy.  Potatnej»,  ihr: 
Qci^iul  ^riicic  .;f  t*:c  food  o\  the  poor,  are  likewife  a  (hort  crop  ;  and 

wjLrci<)  c  i  the  icalon  lias  iijnrcil  their  quality. 

To  udd  to  UkIc   iniL-rliS,  cattle  h^ve  decreafcd   in  va'ne  to  a  mofb 
ii^us  extent.      In  laft  rcpo-.t   it  wa^  ttatcd,  that  a  fail  in  prtcc,  of  20 

rcit/..  had  taken  place  ;  and,  at  the  Bcauly  mnrkn  on  the  2i(l  and 
i  current^  the'c  was  a  tutn her  fall  of  20  ptr  cent.  So  that  lean 
tic  are  now  vtiy  I(w  indeed. 

Harvtil  aid  woi  com  \wy.C'^  in  lliib  cnnn-y  till  the  beginning  of  Septcm- 
';  and,  on  the  fccond  week  ot  rhw  montb|  the  molt  fevere  weather  fet  in 
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ever  reco1Ie6lf  d  at  that  period  of  the  reafon.  We  had  two  weeitt  cfHttU 
five  cold,  boiderous  weather.  Many  of  the  htllR  were  wvrhUi^iiifttY 
vill  be  at  Chnftnia<) ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  drop 'bem^ -then 
unripe,  it  may  readily  be  fuppofed  that  the  (iWtnjgr  prooefi^  v^OfM^Pbc  much 
xetarded.  Tm  the  two  laft  wtelcp,  almoft  nothing coiitd  be  d^^^  "^o  fm 
the  crop.  The  weather  has  been  perpetually  moilV,  and,  Mr  fbi^etal 
days,  there  has  been  inceflant  rains,  which  being  now  followed' ^fleit, 
cannot  fa!)  to  produce  fproutin^.  No  price  has  been  yet  f|^ke'pf'roT  new 
com^  excepting  barley^  for  which  30B.  per  b^ll  havebeert  gitep/'  ''Tir. 
nips  are  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  In  fa^,  etery  thiiig  ii'greatlr 
.behind^  an  average  ;  and  nothing  But  a  high  price,  for  what  the  f^tintr 
has  tw  f^ll,  can  indemnify  him  fc-r  the  lofles  of  this  yean— ^0^;  2J. ' ' 

tr(fi  StirlJngJhirf  ^arlerljf  ReporK 

The  weather,  for  a  feries  of  months,  has  been  Gngularly  ttnpropitioui 
to  the  farmer*     A  feafon  fo  long  precarious,  and  fo  onifonnly  unfi- 
irourable,  is  not   remembered  for  many  year^•     Rains  have  pretarled, 
with  few  and  flight  interruptions,  always  accompanied  with  high  fldodi* 
vhich  ovetdowed   the  low  grounds  lying  on  the  baitks  of  rivertt '; llnd 
frequently  with  thunder,  which,  in  the  higher  dillrift,  has  been  fiatal  to 
cattle — and,  on  fome  occaHons,  to  man.     In  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber we  had  a  week  of  fevere  froft,   which  prematurely  whitened  every 
fpecies  of  corn,  and  ^tirely  deftroyed  the  ftems  of  potatoes.     A  month 
of  mild  weather,   and  inceflant   rain,   afterwards   enfued  ;    aoi)  now^ 
though  thefnmmits  of  the  Grampians  are  covered  with  is  fnoWr  mantle, 
-—though  fhowers  of  hail  often  di-fcend  into  the  plains,— 'tnd   thoogh 
frofts  occur  in  the  tporning,  the  feafon  has  not  kttUd  ;  and  a'^ay  i«ir 
from  morning  to  night  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

The  harvefl  was  partially  begun  in  the  laft  week  of  Auguft.  Wheats^ 
from  being  early  and  long  laid  with  raip,  were  beginning  to  gcriiiiAate 
in  the  ear,  before  they  could  be  raifed  by  the  fickle.  As  there, *wefe 
fometiraes  two  fair  days  in  fuccelfion  at  that  time,  this  grain  wasjbjitveft- 
ed  in  good  order,  and  proves,  in  general,  not  below  the  average.  Beans 
have  generally  failed*  Even  the  beft  fields  were  found  to  have,  the  pods 
flaccid,  and  the  beans  (hri veiled.  In  the  higher  diftrid,  harveft  .htm 
not  generally  begun  till  the  middle  of  September :  ftOl  there  are  knaoy 
fields  of  corn  to  be  cut  down,  and  thefe  are  very  far  from  beiiig  ^'ripe. 
Not  with  (landing  the  utmoft  exertions,  not  one  half  of  tlie  crop  hts  been 
harvciled  there ;  and  that  which  is  left  on  the  fields  muft  prab^d)Iy  be 
loft,  if  the  weather  do  not  fpeedily  improve. 

Markets  of  grain  are  evidently  thrpateniiig  to  be  high.  Few  farmen 
have  had  time  to  thr^fli  and  giind  any  of  their  crop ;  and  ftill  (ewer 
are  willing  to  difpufe,  at  pafent,  of  the  produce.  Meal  is  fcantily  re- 
tailed at  22d.  per  peck,  and  is  expe6)ed  to  rife  immediately  to  2S. 
Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  greatly  dcprefTed  in  price.  At  the  late  rtiarkelSf 
no  rent  was  given  for  their  pallurage  during  fummer  {  and  ofteb  they 

were  fold  ten^r  cent,  cheaper  than  when  bought  iu  fpnng.- 26>  09m 

IVigtunJLire  ^arUrly  Rifjrl, 

'i'liE  prnn)^'Gnij  appe?»^i)cr«»  0^  an  abundaut  crop,  which  this  diftiiA 
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prptty.gtiiei^llj  exhibitod  at  the  date  of  laft  report,  have  been  very 
pATtUU^:  lealized,  .. 

;^,i  .Fevir  banreits  remembered  haii^e  been  more  unTortunate  in  weather;  for 

')i^avj.ao4.xi?peated  rains  have^pfevailcd  thr^iighout.     Little  corn  was 

/c«t  dow?a  luilil  Auguft  had  patTcd ;  and  the  whole  intcrcfting  month  of 

(kpteipber.fcarceljr  dforded  fifteen  working  da^s  without  feribus  inter* 

niption^    .  . 

.  Tbe,iK'ipds  aDd.raina  had  chifAv  come  from  the  finithwardy  .and  the 
f^Oy  therefore,!  was  inclined  or  lodged  in  the  fame  direftion  ;  t]iut,  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  September,  it  blew  a  vicilcnt  and  Conilant  c^le  from 
the  northward*  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain,  wliich,  of  courte,  toQed 
and  damaged  the  growing  com  in  the  moft  difailrou«  manner,  occafioning 
very  ferious  lofs  in  the.  process  of  reaping,  iudeppident  6f  /hake  in  ex- 
pofed  fituationi. 

Some  were  fortitnate  enough  to  accomplifh  the  buHnefs  without  anucK 
further  lofs  \  but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  fufifercd  fevcrely,  in 
-fpite  of  the  moil  a£iive  pcrfeverance ;  and,  at  this  very  moment,  the 
grain  is  not  evtry  ivbcre  cut  down.  Many  fu^lds  reprcfent  tlie  melan- 
choly reality  of  an  entire  cr^  pcrifhtng  in  the  (looks,  without  the  farmer 
beii^g  able,  by  any  means,  to  prevent  the  fad  calamity. 

It  is  not  yet  afcertained  how  far  thcfe  evik  have  extended ;  but  the 
accounts  are  almoil  equally  bad  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  north  of 
England,-— and  the  weft,  as  well  as  the  fouth,  of  Scotland. 

1  he  weather  has  bc^n  more  favourable  for  a  few  days,  and  thiiigs  are 
goia}^  on  as  fail  as  poflible  ;  but  there  has  been  an  uuufual  fcarcity  of 
Sands,  and  a  confequcnt  advance  of  wages,  proceeding,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  from  tl>e  militia  ballot  having  fiightened  off  our  Irifh  aili Hants. 

Thr:  bear  crop  is  almoil,  if  not  entirely  and  univerfally  good  for  no« 
.  xhing.     This  misfortune  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  produced  by 
.  iightiiing  in  the  end  of  fummer,  and  is  afierted  to  extend  as  far  as  Car- 
liJde  and  Glafgow.     How  much  further,  is  not  yet  known  here. 

To  render  our  fituation  the  more  diftrefling,  a  grievous  deprcfSon  has 
taken  place  in  the  cattle  market.  The  extruvaganc  rtnts  of  grafs  land 
muil  be  paid  for  nothing,  and  the  breeder  muft  fuifer  in  his  tiinu  Hope- 
ful timeb !  A  few  fuch  years  in  fucccHion,  and  the  gilded  bubbles  of 
fp*.'-V lotion  will  affuredly  burft. 

Bi'C  this  diilrid  muft  now  be  reported  cautloufly,  othcrwife  the  wife 
Itfid  ^(xd  iren,  who,  with  fo  much  credit  to  themfelvcs,  dire£l  and  ar- 
ran^re  ihc  afFdirs  of  a  certain  refpeftable  focicty,  would  not  fj*il  to  lift 
up»t'i;ir  tcilimouy  againft  the  reporter,  and  mi^ht  even  urge  the  necclFi- 
ty  ui .  a y/>^ri  j/ wwtf/m^f,  in  order  to  procure  from  the  worthy  menibers, 

anucanimous  exprofTion  of  the  higheft  indignation. O&ober  26. 

iMU-Lotb'ian   ^arleny  Report, 

,.    Tks  commcncrmMit  of  harvest  was  more  car'y,  but  its  termination 

.  /jthrertreit«  to  prove  fully  as  late  as  was  previously  expected.     Confiderabie 

tj[aani:tie!%  uf  /qats   Hill   remain  in  the  licldj,  and  indeed  fomc  are  yet  co 

^ut  iu  the  uplaud  diilrid  of  the  cjunty,  for  which,  from  the  late  con- 

r'ipfi::    .;   •      ■  *^"4  tiuuel 
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tinned  raioif  and  advinoed  period  of  tbe  ^«ro%Tji  pnsipitiQIMh  i9gilk«lr 

ing  cin  hardly  be  expected.  .ri-^j^-q  joc 

Oq  tbe  eveniog  of  the  5th  of  SeptenhAr,  commciicfd  .f  tpftpoj^.^^ 
fiin  from  north-eaft,  with  a  high  vrindj  which  fiourei  AO^flflftliMy  [|JK 
nightt  and  the  whole  of  next  day  : — As  foori  as  diiy -light  .^j^eajqfdt  ill: 
wai  forefcen  that  the  hau^hs  along  the  Almond  Avoyld  be  Pj^flcwodnfr 
All  hands  were  therefore  fumnioned.  Men  and  horfc»:  with  cdiff^flfSM 
volunteered  by  the  neighbonrhoodi  to  aflift  in  removjfig^b^  fl^apeAf^im. 
out  of  the  watei'6  reach,  which  was  only  effeded  with •?. part ial.iu^oi^ 
From  the  drenched  ftate  and  weight  of  the  graiAt  con|ai$e4f^9-tbc.^$l^ 
oefsof  the  foil,  the  care  wheels  and  feet  of  the  horfca  funlk^  fo,4eqf(JnlC|i 
the  grotindy  tliat  the  loadd  of  courfe  were  from  occeflity  ^ivi.a)^  «Mtd 
progrefs  flow,  lliis,  in  the  midft  of  a  terrible  delDge«.an4  incrcafif^. 
height  of  water,  became  too  much  for  animal  (Irength  \.  therefore;  qen 
and  horfee  were  eibaulled»  and  obh'ged  to  defilL  from  fo  oppmiliv^  a-iooa*, 
Aid  with  the  elements.  Whole  fields  of  reaped  grain  were;  fw<)cpiB4'^a|^ 
way,  and  depodted  on  the  ^[rounds  of  others;  nay,  even  i£bme..di|og«i 
hills  fliared  the  fame  fate.  Such  an  inundauon  has  not  occurred  djprjng 
harveft  within  the  memory  of  any  people  livingi  nor  indeed  10  apy^ 
period  of  the  feafon  iince  the  memorable  17th  of  November  1795s  wbici|: 
did  fo  much  mifchicf  over  all  Scotland. 

Fortunately  fome  of  the  fucceeding  days  furniflied  fmart  dry  wq^tj^ei^. 
which  allowed  the  waters  to  abate,  and  exhibited  a  fceiic  of  greaf  ,CQlh 
fufion.  Many  fields  of  grain  belonging  to  different  individuals,  and  of 
different  fpecies,  were  found  depofited  in  cumulo  upon  the  fields  of  pfu* 
tral  perfon8,  a  portion  of  them  being  carried  to  the  fea.  It  bccaxQCi^^,' 
eafy  matter  for  each  claimant  to  identify  bis  own  ;  and  it  is  (aid  \haj(»/ 
OH  thii  accwnti  amidft  the  general  wreck,  fome  were  rather  gainers»T  ■  'n^ 

lo  fuch  a  fituation,  the  difficulty  of  fele6iion,  of  conveying- jiqiKf^ 
of  fpreading  and  dryingi  was  a  tafk  of  the  moft  arduous  kind*  Tbptf 
fieldis  that  were  uncut>  were  levelled  to  the  ground  amidd  the  fiiad  w4. 
mud  left  by  the  flood.  From  this  caufe,  fome  of  it  that  has.  blif^.. 
thrafhed,  throws  off  fuch  a  quantity  of  duft,  as  almost  to  bliodf^p^j 
fuffocate  the  people  employed  in  the  operation  ;  and,  to  a  perfon  at,.a^ 
diflance,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  homcftead  going  to  rife  into  fla^^^ 

Luckily,  although  this  calamity  falls  heavy  upon  individuals,  yet^^aj 
extent  is  not  fo  great  as  to  affed  the  public  fo  materially,  as  perluipag^c;^ 
'mmediatc  fucceeding  hoar  froils  have  done  in  the  upland  parta-of.  thf  > 
:ounty.!y  •    -aj 

On  the  8th  and  loth  of  September,  at  fun-rifing,  the  thcrmopetfrj 
'uod  at  35,  and  on  the  17th  and  iSth,  at  33,  in  an  altitude  CMlidqr'f; 
ibly  below  the  medium  of  that  p^rt  of  ihd  county  under  aration  :.l|he 
egree  of  cold  and  frcil  may  therefore  be  conjectured  in  fituatioos  i[biii^^ 
'Mndreds  of  feet  higher  ;  there,  ice  made  its  appearance,  of  coniiderafalc|| 
L.cknef?.  In  thofe  fituations  where  the  ground  wad  flat  ^nd  low,  w^yij 
he  foil  of  a  foft  texture,  the  grain  fiofled,  and  was  rendered  unfit  eitlic|;|  ■ ; 

'  the  mill  or  for  feeH  ;  on  foils  of  a  more  hard  and   compadl  natuff^^ 

hfiM^h  f(jllv  BLs  hi/>     '^rofl  has  not  had  a  finailar  efTeA  i  but  the  gram     \ 

never     j 


■»*■ 
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Bef«r  4M  mweh  ^oiod  nftfr  (he  nilfchicvoUt  6tfa  of  6e|M<iiibefi  uliere 
not  prmoufly  filled.  From  trials  that  have  been  madie  in  thofe  fitua- 
tibmt  which,  ill' iVtdfnary  feafonv,  iffually  prodnt^cd  li  and  13  pecks 
and  (li  favourable  years  14  pecks,  thifi  feafon  only  give  from  6  to  8  pecks 
p^  bofll ;  and  this  obfervation  is  ftill  more  applicable  to  maiVy  otfift 
coDffities  thirn  that  of  Mid- Loth  im»  In  (hortf  fnch  a  feafdn  has  not 
oocurredy  with  the  exception  of*  the  yeora  §782  and  1799,  for  all  hif^h 
cKiAiatei.  Very  different  is  ft  with  the  low  drftri^  of  the. county;  for 
ahh'oujrh  the  htrvett  proved  tedious  and  nkfome,  ariOng  firom  the  frei* 
quent  interruptions  by  wet  weather,  yet  ihf  fe  were  itfoalfy  fucceeded  by 
fine  blowing  weather,  which  coontera^ed  the  baneful  effc: As  of  the  rain  t 
there  has  been  no  lofti  by  fhaking,  -no  fpniipring,  nor  any  neceffity  for 
uffloofit)^  the  ^rain  to  dry :— hence  the  crop  is  well  got. 

The  ftack  yardsi  howtrver,  are  fmall,  aMd  thouglit  to  be  from  oae^ 
fotnrth  to  one-third  deficient  in  bulk,  but  are  expeded  to  «;ive  welL 
Wheat  may  be  rated  at  rather  more  than  a  medium  crop  ;  oats  andbar* 
ley  at  fomething  Icfs  ;  beans  and  peas  greatly  below  an  average. 

"The  potatoc  crop  ts  by  no  means  produ6\ive  j  in  fome  inftances  the 
r6ot  \i  fpoilt  in  the  ground  ;  while  all  of  them  eat  foft  and  waxy,  and  a 
large  portion  are  (I ill  to  raife.  Wheat  fowincf,  although  well  advanced^ 
is  not  near  completed.  There  are  yet  one-third,  or  perhaps  two-fiftba 
to  make  up  and  fow,  which,  from  the  prefent  afpe^  of  the  weather, 
will  not  be  accomplifhcd  in  a  hurry. —^tf^/vr  26- 

Dtrnfi-ifs/blrs  ^arterlj  Report. 

The  weather  for  the  laft  three  months  has  been  Tariable»  and  produced 
botli  good  and  evil  to  the  farmer.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  there 
was  an  appearance  of  a  plentiful  return  from  all  the  corn  crops  cultivat- 
ed ;  the  weather  through  that  month  being  foch  as  raifed  a  general 
expedation  that  the  corns  would  be  weli  tilled,  and  tbe  harveft  early. 
Accordingly,  wheat  and  barley,  which  had  been  advantageoiifly  and 
early  fown,  were  cut  down  in  good  condition  tn  the  laft  week  of  Au- 
gteft  and  firft  week  of  September,  and  were  fecured  almoft  wholly, 
by  the  12th  of  that  month.  Potato  oara,  and  other  oats  of  the  early 
kinds,  were  alfo  cut  down  generally,  in  low  and  dry  prronnds,  in  Anguft 
and  fiirft  week  of  September  :  thefe  were  harvefted  without  injury.  Buc 
crops  of  all  kinds  which  were  not  ready  by  the  5th  September,  fuftaincd 
cbnfiderable  lofs.  The  remarkable  ftorm  of  wind  and  rain  on  the  night 
of  the  5'th,  and  on  the  6th,  broke  down  a  great.deal  of  the  ripe  com, 
parr icularly  that  expoftd  to  the  north-eaft.  And  a  confiderable  q^ian- 
tity  iiras  fhaken  from  that  which  was  ripe  or  nearly  fo.  Wheat  in  this 
ftafte  fuffered  moCt. 

The  general  frofts  which  fucceeded  and  continued  for  four  or  five 
diy^  after  the  12th  of  September,  added  greatly  to  the  injury  done  by 
tR^'ilormt  particularly  to  oats  which  were  not  ripe,  ami  to  potatotfu. 
Btrtft  has  fince  been  remarked,  that  thefe  frofts  did  much  more  injury 
to  green  corns  on  the  low  grounds,  than  on  higher  expofed  fitaatious. 
AM  ^t'  appears  to  hold  as  to  potatoes  aa  well  as  to  corns. 
"7bc  weighty  rains  and  genetal  moi(l:uTe  ia  the  air,  wbicfa  continacd 
""  to 
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to  the  end -of  Sq)tcml>er,  ind  through  mod  of  Odober'p'-liATB 
<rd  confiderahle  lofs  to  the  crops  not  only  in  high  fituationti  bpitiiKb 
to  fevcral  of  thofc  which  were  in  better  foiU  iind  climates,  cfpecidljF 
where  the  day  or  hour  for  favinpr  them  was  loftf  by'Dc^^le^iXM-  oUio^wife. 
The  effe^^  of  the  weather  afford  at  thte  d«y  aii^  \inpleaCiDC  pr^pitftf 
not  only  in  the  high  grounds  hut  atfo  in  the  other  (it toatioois  cofts^jwa* 
lively,  low,  where  roof*  and  cold  clay  predominate.      •  :i,vi;-.j  ■ 

in  thie  connty*  the  crops  generally!  as  before  obierfed,.  .#ould'Aalre 
tieen  in  all  appearance  Bhtindanr)  had  it  not  been  f»rjhc  ft^ffJnaatKl 
froftti;  but  thofe  which  {iilTered  or  were  afiCrwa^it  eKpo£ed  ftOilbe:^- 
feds  of  the  rains  nrafl  prore  (hort  and  bad  in  quality.  •  Judj^iof^  oClibe 
whole  from  the  circumftancefi  mentioncrd,  it  ia  iacliefe^  thatl^  CVQpvof 
wheat  may  jutlly  be  called  ^ood,  and  that  both  itiftndibarley  aiV/equal 
to  an  arerage.  The  oats  however,  are  far  fiom  beMgfe,,  though  rgne- 
vgUy,  in  the  low  dry  grotmds,  they  will  prove  goo(J«  -  Vet^  fo  gucM  • 
proportion  nf  this  article  is  raifed  on  high  i^rouods  and  cold  foils,  itatf 
on  the  whole,  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  ihortcoming*   ■     . 

The  crop  of  peas  has  been  loA  by  a  fmall  green  worm  that  i^ffe^ed 
them  when  the  pod  was  beginning  to  form.  Muft  of  the  fielda  Were 
tnown  for  fodder.  Peas  are  not  very  generally  cultivated  hfre  »  •tfaofe 
that  MTt  raifed  are  by  the  middle  dafsof  farmrri* ;  and  the  lofs  will  bcffck 
•where  they  were  negleded  to  be  mown  down  in  proper  time. 

Of  all  the  injuries  fuftaiited  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafoo,  nothil9g(fip- 
pears  fo  confpicuoos  as  that  of  the  potatoes :  thofe  of  tl»€  early  Und, 
and  of  all  kinds  which  were  planted  early,  are  held  to  be  a^.oiiddling 
crop ;  but  thofe  which  were  planted  about  the  end  of  April,,  of  jwitbia 
the  month  of  May,  were  neither  arrived  at  their  natural  growth  &oif  pon- 
fiAenee  when  the  frofts  came  on ;  and  thofe  in  low  or  holiow  fi^ua- 
ttom,  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  fince  then  in  either  refpei^fj.'i^ 
injury  thus  done  to  farmers  of  the  lower  r^nk  will  be  very  e^te&five, 
becBufe  much  money  hair  been  brought  to  them  by  the  feeding -uf  f^ilie  ; 
and  it  mnft  alfo  affctEl  coniiderably  the  cxpenfe  of  living  of  the  labour- 
ing people^  If  other  counties  are  affe^ed  in  the  fame  manner,  it,  will 
no  doubt  increafe  the  demand  for  oat  meal. 

The  times  have  afforded  a  fort  of  regular  demand  for  cattle,  and 
(hecp;  but  the  prices  have  coniUntly  bceu  on  the  decline ;  and  though 
they  cannot  be  called  low,  fpeaking  of  the  average  pricea,  fpr  the 
fpace  of  an  ordinary,  ieafe,  yet,  the  (ales  of  the  pccfcnt  year.japp^gar  to 
be  moch  againfl  the  farmer  and  dealer.  The  pricei»  boyirever,  of  ^^ed 
ftock^  in  condition,  feem  dill  to  be  good  ;  and  it  is  only  lean  and  yOMn^ 
'attle,  which  appear  to  he  over  numerous,  that  are  moii  iaUen  i^  pipoc* 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Oieep. 

The   turnip   crop    fuffered   early  in  the   feafon  bythe=  %  and^tlie 

-wrought,  which  kept  them  far  back  %  and  they  are  neither  reguia[r,iiQr 

tx  an  ordinary  fize.     The  prcfent  weaihcry  however,  keeps  them^^^o^ 

ng,  but  there  is  little  or  no  profpeA  ok  their  being  h  iuU  crop,       ....    /' 

.V  few  of  the  fairing  markets  have  yet  beep  held.     In  thcfe  the  wag^ 
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tra-lowerj  both  of  m^'snd  women,  generally  aboat  20  f^  cent,  under 

•hft  y^ar. %itb  Offober. 

Forfar/hire  ^artnly  Rcpnrf. 

A  levsaft  hmtieane  of  wiod  and  ratn  on  the  6rh  September,  did 
toiuch  damage  to  tbe  cr<>p«  id  geueral ;  and  in  paitiaiUr,  with  the  frofU 
whicb  followed,  prevenuxl  fach  corns  aa  were  Ute,  fmm  filling  much  af« 
ter wards.  The  pieccding  harveti  haa  betn  rather  tedious;  #ud  yet,  the 
iPjury  fuftained  by  wet  weaihcr  cannot  be  faid  to  be  great.  Reaping 
became  general  about  the  firil  week  of  September,  and  was  finiihed 
about  the  beginning  of  Ot^^obcr.  Ad  predicted  in  laft  Report,  the  pre- 
i^At  crop  16  a  fcauty  on?,  and  the  profptdi  of  the  bufbandmaD  at  this 
time,  rather  unfaTourabie* 

Wheat  is  fomethinjif  like  an  averaofe  crop,  but  the  late  fo^tn  of 
that  grain  is  indiA?feiit  in  quality.  Barley  it  univerfally  lit^ht,  except  a 
few  fields  that  were  early  fuwn,  and  on  thin  foils  i»  alfo  deficient  in  qua- 
lity. Oats  are  wot  (I  o(  all,  and  when  made  into  meal,  are  found  deflec- 
tive, at  lead  two  pecks  of  meal  per  boll  Itfs  than  laft  year  ;— the  late 
varieties  ripened  very  untqualiy.  Potatoes  are  alfo  but  a  middling  crop. 
Turnips  received  a  fcverc  cheek  about  the  beginning  of  S;.'pteniber,  but 
now  Term  to  have  a  growing  appearance ;  in  many  iniiance&  they  are 
thin  on  the  gpround,  and  cannut  be  reckoned  equal  to  an  average. 
From  the  fmallnefs  of  the  (lack  yardf:,  it  may  eaiily  be  inferred^  that 
provender  wiil  be  much  in  requell.  The  pradlice  of  cutting  corn  by 
the  threave  feeros  to  be  gaining  general  approbation  in  this  county;  and 
in  another  year,  it  is  (uppofcd  the  ^realtr  part  of  the  crop  will  be  cut 
down  in  that  way;— -the  price  commonly  given  is  ^\6,  or  5d.  per 
threave. for  wheat,  and  3d.  or  3id.  for  oats  and  barley.  Some  fiir- 
mt-rs  bind  and  fet  it  for  the  thrtavere,  others  do  not.  On  an  extenfifc 
tillage  farm,  it  was  found,  that  the  expenfe  of  cutting  wasjuft  1  is.  per  acre 
for  the  whole  crop,  and  a  coniiderable  proportion  was  wheat.  Tbe  ad- 
vantages of  the  fyllem  are,  that  perfons  of  ail  ages,  and  thofe  who  can 
but  uccafinnally  w(irk,  turn  out  to  the  haiveft,.aiid  a  greater  fupply  of 
handi  is  confcquently  got ;  that  the  inter  eft  of  the  reaper  and  the  faroior 
being  combined  iii  cutting  the  corn  low,  a  (hort  and  clean  Aubble  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  that  the  trouble  of  vidu^lling  a  large  uumbcr  of  people  is 
iuperfed^d. 

The  prices  of  cattle  are  very  much  reduced,  and  the  grazing  bufinefs 
has  priived  ruinous  to  feverals  whofe  capitals  were  flender.  It  has  indeed 
been  hardly  poflible  to  make  any  grafs  rents,  as  the  prices  fell  every 
maiket ;  and,  from  the  quantity  of  young  ttuck  in  the  country,  ic  can 
fcarcely  be  looked  for  that  a  rife  will  loon  take  place. 

A  great  breadth   of  ground  has  l<en  fown  with  wheat  this  feafon, 
and  generally  the  feed  has  been  fafciy  dcpolited,  although  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  many  farmers  fiem  more  anxious  to  get  a  large  quantity 
'  fown,  than  to  get  the  ground  in  a  proper  date  for  carrying  a  decent 

^;rop. 2']lb  O^obtr. 

Ptrtljfhire  Quarterly  Jiepori, 

The  haivcd,  even  at  this  advanced  feafon,  is  not  over  inPerthfhire  ;  a 
confiderable  quantity  both  of  o^ts  and  barley  being  Q ill  in  the  field,  and 
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many  patcricfi  are  to  be  fccn  nnc«t,  in  fome  quarters  of  the  cottnty. 
TLka  Is  p-^ttly  (»wirig  to  rht  b:ickwaul  fiirrmer,  and  partly  to  the  rainy 
autumn.  No  kind  of  grain  crop  i'r  rxpeclt'd  to  come  up  to  an  average 
ore,  txcept!nw  wheat,  and,  tven  of  tli&t,  much  wfg  Wgtd.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  br.^kv)  and  cnrfidered  by  fomc  people  a^  ext'reding  an  average. 

Bailty  13  J  \\j}\i  crop,  much   of  it  uneq'ially  ripeoed,  and  no  incon- 
fdtTible  part  irjure'd  by  the  frofts   in   the   be^innirj  of  Scftennber :.  fo' 
that,  in  jjtreral,  it  \v«ll  not  m?It  ^tll.     Early  oats  were  too  far  advanced 
before  the  rain  cpme  in  Angul*,  to  be  much  benefited  by  \\ ;  of  coiirfc,  they 
arelikewife  a  lit;ht  crop.     On  the  oilier  h^nd,  ^ucli  as  were  late,  were  lu 
aRcAtd  by  the  tarly  fioftp,  tbal,  in   fevcral   dill  rid  8,  the   yield  of  the 
mill  is  unufoally  fmall :    fo  t!>ar,  on  the  wht  L-,  this  fpecie-j  of  crop  wiil 
be   very   dtficicnt.       Afier   the  fun^mtT   rains,  the   Hittif^gs  pea  failed 
everywhere  ;  but  fome  fields  of  ^rcy  peas  on   rich  land,  were  verj'  64«c. 
Beans  ate  a  poor  crr^p  :    even  {\\c:\  a<  continued    to   vciretate   after   tiic 
frofts  "TC  iniptrfeftly  podded.     Bnt   the  t flirts  of  the  intcnfe  cold  of 
the  fixth  and  four  fuccecdint;  ni^hrsof  September,  were  more  percepti- 
ble on  the  potatoc  crop,  than  on  ar:y  oil.-er.     Ct^r  all  the  low-lyin^  pait 
rf  the    county  a   coniplete   cluck   was   jjivcii   to   its   further    pn»j»refs. 
Wherever  the  crop  w«b  late,  it  is  not  w^th  the  expenfe  of  taking  out  of 
the  grouiid  ;  and  on  an  average  over  Perthfhire,  it  will  hot  amcunL  to  half 
a   crop,   in  bulk,  and  the  quality  is  ijcrnir^illy  1 1 ii con nr. only  bad  ;  from 
which  circumftance,  together  with  the  wet  ftair  in  wlilch  that  crop  mud 
he  taken  up,  a  good   deal  of  attention  will  he  found  iieccflary  to  pre- 
ferve  it  tl;roiTgh  the  winter.     The  b:meful  tffcdt'i  of  thcfe  fiofty  n^ght* 
have,  in  a  grrater  or  lefs»  degree,  been  felt  ov<ir  all  Pcrthfnlre ;  but  low- 
lying  places  were  m<»fl   injured;  and,  what  is  unaccountaWe,  in  foiwe 
other  count ie?,  the  potatoe,  which  U  the  moft  delicate  of  all  cropK,  waft 
not  at  all,  or,  at  molt,  only  very  fl-nhtly  afTLdted. 

Wheal  fowinfT  has  been  much  rctarcied  by  the  late  rainy  weather,  A 
corfidcrbblt  breadth  of  clover  and  bean  Uuh!)lcs  are  either  unfown,  or 
fown  ill  bad  condition  ;  and  in  the  f-uth-wcdern  iidc  of  the  county,  many 
farmtrfi  hj:ve  not  got  in  the  feed  even  on  their  fummcr  fallows. 

It  is  faid,  that,  in  other  place?,  the  price  of  cattle  han  fallen  from  15 
to  20 /ir  i.cvt.  within  thefe  eTght-:en  inonlhs.      lint  in  this  county  from 

40  to  50 /i/'  ££71/.  ih  nearer  the  tiuth 2'7ih  Oclokr. 

Biniiirl/hire  ^tarUrlj  Report. 
The  weather  has  betn  viiibble  a:.d  fho*ery  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  quarter.     Early  in  Augull,  the  crops  were  much  li)dj;ed  by  thunder 
ftiowerfi,  particularly  Inxuiiant  vihcat^  which,  fiom  that  tune,  became 
nftded  with  mildt.v.     Harwell  commenced  aSout  the  26th  ol  Augui^ 
jnd  went  on  prtity  fmovtlly  till  the  6th  of  ScUcin^.cr,  when  we  had  a 
tremendouF  gale  IrcmN.N.E.,  attended  with  heavy  rain,  which  continued- 
—ith  littL-  inieuniflion  for  m -re  than  twenty. four  houre,  and  occaiioocdj 
lie  higlicll  fliK.d .  thai  have  icken  place  for  fo:*-c  years.      On  the  low  ri* 
er-lidc  gre.unds,  a  good  deal  of  cut  corn  waf.  fwtpt  awiiy,  and  the  uh-^ 
...I  greatly  (lama>»cd.      But,  when  the  wide  extended  dcvuilaiion  wbich^ 
'    A  a  gale  muil  l.?.ve  pruductd  amnn;rft  the  llauding  coin  at  that  critil^ 

cal 
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cal  period,  had  It  been  unaccompanied  by  rain,  is  duly  conudercd,  ihefe 
partial  lofTes^  rather  afTumc the  afpedl  of  a  favourable  comprocnife.  Fur* 
tunately,  at  that  time,  a  trad  of  very  cold  weather  fet  in,  which  prevent- 
ed the  cut  corn  from  fprouting,  and,  though  not  :iito^cther  free  of  (hovir« 
enri  afforded  frequent  opportunities  for  in-gatliering.  The  crops  in  the 
lour  didri^  were  oiotliy  fecurcrd  by  tlie  middle  of  October,  without  hav- 
ing fuftalfied  mateiial  injur)',  though  the  weather  had  beeo  fuft  and 
fliowery  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  but,  in  ihe  Lfimmcrmuir 
diftrid  of  the  county,  there  Ib  a  jjood  deal  of  corn  yet  to  carry »  for 
wliK:h  the  weather  has  '»f  lal<?»  been  very  unfavourable.  The  current 
wage  of  reapers  en^a^cd  for  the  whole  harveU  waa  3s.  lod.  per  day  for 
men,  and  28t  6d.  for  women,  with  vidaals. 

Wheat  may  be  rcckiMicd  to  yield  an  average  return  ;  but  the  quaKty 
on  foft  foils,  in  coiifequeiice  of  mildew  and  early  lodging,  is  very  indif- 
ferent. Oats  are  a  light  crop,  and  do  not  meal  well.  Barle)"-  is  a  good 
middling  crop,  but,  from  the  fmall  quantity  now  raifed,  very  little  will 
find  its  way  to  market.  Peas  having  fallen  into  a  decline  before  harveft, 
are  poor  both  in  corn  and  ft  raw  ;  and  beans  are  confiderably  Ihort  of  an 
averdge  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  crop,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
will  prove  rather  below  par. 

The  (eafon  has  been  unfavourable  for  the  preparation  of  wheat  fal- 
lowi;,  many  of  which  are  not  fo  clean  as  could  be  viiihed  ;  and,  from 
the  unfettled  (Ute  of  the  weather,  a  good  deal  of  wheat  land  ftili  re- 
mains to  be  fown. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  has  experienced  a  confiderable  depreffion  ;  caft 
ewes  have  been  felling  about  20  per  cent,  lower  than  laft  year  ;  Cheviot 
ewes  not  quite  fo  much,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  great  demand  from  the 
Highlands  for  breeders  of  thn  variety.  No  demand  from  Yorkfhire  for 
Dinmiuits.  I^ean  cattle  hardly  faleable  ;  fat,  about  68.  and  68.  6^.  per 
ftone  of  14  lib.  fmk. 

Turnips  have  made  fmall  progrefs  Gncc  the  (lorm  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  can  be  cllimatcd,  upon  the  wlkole,  as  little  better  than 
two  thirds  of  a  crop  ;  fo  that,  from  the  quantity  of  ftock  in  the  coun- 
try, they  are  likely  to  be  in  conliderable  demand.  Youiig  clovers  are 
generally  thriving  ;  but  potatoes,  though  luxuriant,  do  not  rife  to  their 
appearance. 

Prices  at  Berwick,  Otlohcr  24th  ;— -Wlieat,  from  32s.  to  40s. ;  Bar- 
ley, from  308.  to  32s.  ;  :ind  Oats,  from  209.  to  22s.   per  boll  of  fix 

Winchefter  buihelt. OdUfr  28. 

Letter  from  (rhfgo^^  Ofinher  28. 

•In  this  part  of  the  country  the  weal  her  has  h-en  prculiarly  unfa- 
vourable for  hanreib  work  ;  and,  exceptinif  «  fhort  limi*  at  the  beginning, 
in  which  fortunately  the  princtpil  part  of  thr  wheat  was  l"e':ured,  we  have 
experienced  almolt  continual  rain.  What  could  not  be  Rack'.*d  at  this 
propitious  period  was  iu  confequenre,  grfft\tly  injured.  In  the  fields 
there  is  ftill  a  confideraMe  portion  of  b^ar  i^d  <vt:-t,  ivhich  exhibit  Uy  the 
beholder  a  truly  bicak  and  glvwmy  ♦;)ec\4v'i  \  r:se  u,;<)ks  fe*m  co:nj>letely 
deenehed  with  the  fupcrahundaM^e  of  moi>iiuv  w.iici)  hQ:i  fahi^n  ;  aud  v\ 
the  moort|  thofc  parts  which  are  alwnys  i&ie,  we  :ire  of  opiuio:-»  tnat, 

ualei» 
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iintefs  a  fpeedy  change  in- the  weather  take  place  for  the  better,  thf^^ 
men  will  lofe  almoft  enthelj  the  produce  of  their  lands.   '  Pocatoti,  tuoii. 
hafe  been  much  affe^d  by  the  long  tra6^  of  wet  weather;'  few  noir ' 
can  be  found  of  good  quality;  they  are  alio  deiident  in  qfiaiitityu  ^^ 
the  weather,  fikewife,  we  muft  afcribe  the  v^ry  oonfiddrablr rife in-tMr- 
pricciiof  barley,  beans  and  oats.     Wheat  alone  c6ntinnesd«ll*itf  fale;- 
and  rather  looking  down.     We  ihould  think,  however,  thit  ^ns&ttiti 
aUb  tnuft  fliortly  quidLen,  efpcciiiUy  if  the  pivfeitt  high  piioei  orelbr 
forts  of  grain  be  long  raaintained.  •       .  r  ^'    Ij  * 

<  Our  (lock  of  grain,  at  prefent,  confifts  principally  of  whcait^f:af> 
which  we  have  a  hrge  quantity  ;  of  the  other  forts  we  have  Init'littilbr 
On  account  of  the  rain,  very  little  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the  whenfr 
feed ;  and,  unlefs  more  fevourable  weather  immediately  let  iii»  bvi^a 
fmall  quantity  will  be  fown  in  our  neighbourhood  this  feiibik '     '  •    i  •(  « 

Aberdtenjbire  ^arUriy  Report* 
It  was  ftsted  in  lad  Report,  that  the  weather,  which  had  been  cdU 
and  backward  during  the  feed  time  and  fubfequent  period,  ^was  thet- 
altered  much   to  the  better.     The  fine  weather  continiied  witlwiit'* 
interrtiption  until  the  ift  of  September.     Crops  of  every  kind 
forward  with  g^reat  rapidity,  and  amended  in  an  aflonifhrng 
Some  early  fields  of  bear  were  cut,  and  general  harreft  fcemed'tea^ 
to  commence.     At  this  time,  however,  the  weather  changed' fbr'tM- 
worfe;  and  f^orms  of  wind  and  rain,  frxift  and  hail,  fuocecded  cttck' 
other.     The  operations  in  the  fields  were  much  interrupted,  attd:  tUbt 
crop,  which  before  was  To  promiOng,  now  put  on  a  very  diffctMt  «{l- 
pearance.     On  the  6th  and  7th  of  September,  there  was  an  cxttaohli^ 
ifary  f(orm  of  wind  and  rain  ;  and,  on  the  night  between  the  i^k«u4 
11th  of  the  fame  month,  there  was  a  tremendous  thunder  ftoron,  M^ 
companied  with  (bowers  of  hail ;  one  of  which,  in  particular,  travi^ifid 
the  country  in  a  foutherly  dire^ion,  inclining  a  little  to  the  eaft^fhDfll? 
the  fea,  about  three  miles  wefi  of  Banff,  till  it  paffed  the  riveli  Decs 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  weft  of  Aben)i*en,  extending  about  bfttf-M* 
mile  in  breadth,  and  demolifhing  every  thing  in  its  courfe,  whether  Mtiy 
bear,  grafs  or  turnips.     Bcfides  this,  different  hail  fhowers  paffed -OftM*' 
feveral  other  places,  fhaking  the  crop  fevercly  wherever  they  went.    -Sv' 
much  for  the  beginning  of  harvef(.     Since  then,  we  have  had  frequentljK 
heavy  falls  of  ram  accompanied  with  high  winds ;  and  while  the  reapiiig^ 
vas  very  much  retarded  by  the  one,  the  other  enabled  the  iwttm^W' 
get  into  the  ftack-yard  fuch  corns  as  were  ready.     At  prefent  ft  bfgtf 
-proportion  of  the  oats  remain  in  the  field,  in  very  bad  order,  havingfbc^ 
horoughly  drenched  with  rAin,  from  an  uncommon  fell  Oh  Wednefd^S; 
riiuifday  and  Friday  laft,  by  which  the  bums  were  fo  much  r«ifed  ai- 
:o  bring  down  and  demolifh  feveral  bridges  in'  the  country,  and  ctny  di^ 
)art  of  the  com  remaining  on  the  haughs.  :   •  •  .  *i 

From  the  above  ftatement  of  the  harvcfl  vreather,  no  very  iangtiiMf 
xpe^ations  can  be  formed  of  the  cnop  *,  it  is  neccffery,  howe^n-»  fo  4ti^ 
;»rve,  that  the  bear  crop  furoifhes  very  fine  grain,  and  well  got  in  W^ 
Ue  wb'^^e,  abt^'T**  ""*  widely  fown ;  and  that,  as  the  wtathn*  inl^ 
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fe  ioKig  £»<^  before  harveft^  great  pwt  of  the  oatt  were  well  fiUedf 
and  turned  out  far  better  ia  the  ftook  'than  they  promifed  before  rea|>i 
ing.  The  froft  waa  parttal,  and  did  not  extend  its  ravaget  very  widely  | 
the  priocipal  injury  ii  from  tlie  haU»  (hakingv  and  the  exceffiv«^  raina, 
which  prerented  the  whole  from  coming  to  maturityt  and  damaged  part 
of  it  after,  being  cut  down.  Thefe  things  mud  be  felt  on  a  cmp  not  at 
firft  fttUy  equal  to  an  average  one. 

Grafs  has  been  icanty.  throughout  the  feafun,  particnlarly  fo  fince  the 
6th  of  September ;  and  cattle  have  been  ptievented  from  comiug  forward 
in  the  ordinary  manner*  from  the  inckmency  of  the  weather*  Cattie  in 
good  order  have  maintained  fair  prices ;  the  fmall  ones  and  leaa  dock. 
very  low,  and  fcarcely  marketable. 

Neither  potatoes  kior  turnip  are  good  crops,  both  having  been  fa- 

▼erely  checked  early  in  the  feafbn. a^^  0<i. 

Uppar  /fnTianJald  ^arler/y  Report • 

Th  b  feafon  of  harveft  has  been  very  unfavourable.  The  raina  of  the 
latter  end  of  July  introduced  a  long  tra^  of  wet  weather,  mo(i  iajurioua 
to  noeadow  hay»  and  to  all  forts  of  grain.  The  lofs  and  expenfe  are- 
very  coniiderable ;  and  even  the  green  crops  have  been  materially  injur* 
ed ;  firft  by  the  hurricane  of  6th  September,  which  laid  or  broke  down 
every  fpecies  of  white  and  green  crop  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  froIU  of 
different  nights,  efpecially  thai  of  the  8th  Septemlier,  which  was  follow- 
ed  by  clear  fuufliuie,  and  blackened  tlie  ftems  of  potatoes  complctdy* 
The  peas  are  totally  loft  here,  in  confequence  of  the  ravages  of  apbtde^  s 
a  few  latter  bloifoms  appeaivd  after  thefe  green  infe£ti  had  peri/hcd  ; 
but  thefe  were  too  late  to  introduce  any  fruit.  Some  fidds  in  high  fi- 
tuations  efcaped,  becaufe  the  bloflbms  did  nut  appear  till  thefe  deftroy- 
ers  were  gone. 

Oats  are  injured  in  every  way*  by  laying,  fhaking,  or  growing ;  and 
the  ftraw  is  very  much  dama^i^d.  The  early  ftacked  .grain  is  the  only 
part  of  this  crop  that  ought  to  be  trufted  to  for  feovl ;  and  much  of  the 
oat-meal  will  be  affe&ed  by  the  injuries  done  to  the  grain.  Had  the 
autumn  been  good,  a  full  average  crop  of  oats  had  been  obtained ;  butt 
as  matters  ftand,  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  deGciency.  Barley  baa 
beeu  grown  on  a  fmall  fcale ;  and  what  there  is,  cannot  be  much  re- 
commended. U^bftii  has  fuffered  from  the  fame  caufei,  and  is  very  in- 
different  in  this  country.  Poiat^s^  in  gpneral,  appear  to  be  deficient 
of  growth  and  quaUty  both.  Sonfn  Hay  was  light  on  the  ground ;  but 
it  was  the  ouly  crop  that  was  finely  made  and  ftacked.  Twmps  have 
uot  failed  fo  generally  here,  as  they  are  reported  to  have  done  in  other 
counties  ;  but  many  of  their  leaves  were  broken,  and  beounc  wiiite  by 
the  hurricane  of  6th  September  ;  and  the  harveft  has  been  too  mcHft  for 
this  crop  to  be  either  clean  or  vigorous. 

Prices  of  Oat-meal  38.  per  iloae ;  Potat»cs  2s.  per  MofTot  peck»  which 
is  fnHn  fix  to  feven  ftone  avoirdupois  weight ;  Hay»  out  uf  tlie  fuoHiier 
ricki  18.  to  IS.  ad*  per  (lone,  and  24  hb.  avoirdupois ;  Barley  '4s.  and 
upwards  per-Winchefter  bufhel*  The  prices  of  ftK^ep  and  caide  depend 
out  (heir  €«Dditien  ;  fat  felk»  iu  reuiU  at  &L  per  lib.  avoirdu^s ;  l^ut 

V  kaa 
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Van  flock  can  Uari]y  be  fclJ  u  any  price.  Dmtffbi  bbcL-liw<!c]  cms 
have  beta  bnugiit  at  7B.  each,  utid  two  rw«a  tu  tltv  fcan: ;  and  tlic  flirii 
ibtit  fuU  3t  4I.  nhuut  WiittfuBilay,  can  ImrJly  bn'ii^  3I.  ftl  Ux  i>rcii»t 
tiine.  Storo'fsnns  arc  in  a  Date  of  craireuic  <3curelJioa  at  prcftot  e  aai 
they  muft  be  wcaliliy  farmers  that  can  bfar  it  Wg,  if  niatUn  do  not 
Imprave  in  tlicir  favour  j  bi>t  ntoA  of  tbit  daf^  vf  mco.  by  loog  tradt  of 
godd  years  and  ready  maikcis,  luc  in  cafy  ctrcuoiAnuM'v. 

RcTvantt'  wages  fell  very  cunlJderably  «t  Molfat  liriiig  ixir  ^  but  ibtfe 
ttrrc  hoiifcltDid  fcrvants.  Tbe  wagt«  of  dny-Uboium  utc  not  jct.  d- 
tcnrd  much  fiom  llicir  ufnal  rateb,  whidi  fur  fume  lime  have  btvn  gtitf 
nUy  at  t».  per  ijay  i  hiti  for  niowiuz  bay  :ib.  6d.  with  vi&uli  i  whI 
for  (lieaiiug,  four  weeks  Duty,  men  ul^Uiined  near  xl.  each  witli  vtdual*. 
From  tbcte  ratea.  llw  exprnfc  of  fucb  a  tr^iuualiajvcfl,  iw(  ycc  Ailly 

burnt!,  may  be  rcaiiily  cuuccivetl. SCi  Oilehr. 

Fifejlirt   ^art,rly   Hfert. 

DVRINC  tbe  pn-coding  qunrtert  tbi!  weather  wm  geaenlly  lajiahlc  1 
mucb  twn  fell,  witb  iati^rval):  of  cold  frofly  wioili^  iii  ikpicmbET.  liar- 
vtrft  becaoK  geocral  io  tbe  U'^iiing  of  Uiat  moiitJi ;  aud  fu  tmDqa»Uy 
<lid  tbe  visual  lipen,  tbat  in  kuiic  paru  <>f  tba  uouulyi  on  low  a>  tml  at 
Ki^h  land,  cutting  wa«  only  coucludvU  kttly.  Mucb  ti^usl  la  Hill  vt 
bruig  in  ;  but  tl:e  beavy  raiua  bcii>^  altcrnattly  fiilbiwcd  vviilt  Arjiag 
windt,  little  danrngc  it  fuQaiucd  by  tbe  cut  cuvim.  The  get  crop  w  not 
finty  very  thin  ;  bnt  ibe  longer  it  ftuod)  il  looLed  to  iic  Ida  d|v,\b)t4 
Iccood,  sod  even  a  thinj  Kt'owth,  fpringi)!^  up  atid  ovcrlkadiiw'  iht 
firAi  mid  it  muH  be  fuuiid  ucptuJudivt.  Tbu  grain  itiupgaSilO 
be  abotit  OIK  liftb  iuferiur  to  bifl  year ;  tbercfore  far  bdow  m  ««» 
rage  crop.  Pca>  and  beaua  have  failed  to  a  gtcatcr  extent,  noft  of 
fbnn  being  dellroyt'd  by  tbe  cucr^illir;  and  whu-ic  itot  iUUKAad  v 
tbis  vF«y,  the  froll  windn  prrvciitcJ  ihrm  from  lill)uj|t  j  fu  ibat  1  lotal 
itilurc  is  tbe  confcqui-iict.  liiu'lcy  fuflerrd  alfu  from  iineifual  riticaia^ 
but  to  a  kfa  tfitcai  than  uaia ;  thv  cjuality  i»  nut  i^ifual  tu  Lit  }rM^ 
Sfid  fuppofed  below  an  tvrntge. 

Wlieat  ia  reckoucd  tnuai  to  an  awrege  crop,  aud  tbe  quaiiiy  goikU 
Flu  «■)  butt  by  ilie  ralnc,  aod  oidjr.  a  niidtllii>|  erup.  Potaluca,  vbicb 
iu  Jitly  pinmifcd  to  be  molt  abundant,  bave,  tn  coufttjuettci  of  tbc  IWM 
Mid  fioft  winds,  fuffcicd  cxecrdiiigly.  aud  are  friiind  10  be  tcry  dcfe> 
cient  ia  quaul'ty,  wbilfl  the  quality  i*  had  and  waitry,  TuiPqit  M 
dry  gruutid  ate  fincj  on  vreitilh  U«d  not  worib  any  Ma^.  Straw 
it  fcjice,  which  bat  raited  the  iiii»  of  bay  from  i>.ta  i».6d>pcr 
flonc.  and  reduced  tbe  piicc  uf  butfca  and  lean  fiock  3;  per  euui* 
Uai)  in  ibc  Itrawi  or  coin  and  fodder,  bun  fubl  by  roup  hi  hij{b  u  jAl> 
per  boil,  and  in  fome  cafcj  at  40>.  ,, . 

Tbe  g'szier  ha>  bad  a  bad  butinclitlbia  year.     Leaded  wtiJa  j|(|fi 
TUita  cuormottfly  high,  be  cannot,  at  tbia  Biunirnt,  get  hut  a  titlW  omic 
for  bi*  cattle  than  he  paid  iu  the  fptiug  (  in  fume  inftancta  ttis  'mkah 
itnl  of  t)ie  graft  is  luft  (  and  wbeic  the  cattle  aie  not   goud  bl,  v 
ll>e  fpring  pricfi  caanol  oowr  be  got.  > 

Vitit);il  uf  all  klaii  beiug  wbukfome,  !t  it  not  apprebcndcd  tl«t« 

fcaidtf 
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city  will  cnfue,  although  fome  rife  of  prices  may  be  expec^eJ,  ei'poci- 
on  oatmeal.     Clover  and  young"  wheat  have  a  promilin  r  spp'Lir- 
?,  but  the  ^^-etncfs   has  preventtd  much  wheat    from  boiii^  i\).vii. 
— 3C/A  0:tober, 

Dumbarton fb're  ^tarter ly  Report, 

Another  wet  har\'e[l  has  occuired,  to  the  great  lofs  of  this  aiul 

rr  counties.     Tiie  rains  began  ahout  the  middle  of  Jidy,  and  liave 

tinued,  with  little  or   no   inienniflion,  till  the   prefent  time  ;  confc- 

ntly,  an  account  of  occurrences  is  juft  a  catalog -.'.e  of  misforUnif:.-. 

kinds  of  grain  are  of  a  ver)'  inferior  quality,  and  the  late  crops  are 

ripened  at  all.     The  potatoes  are  in   many   places  rotted   by  ilj;i 

8 ;  even  where  this  has  not  happened,  the  quality  n  very  iiifirit>r, 

the  quantity  fiiort  of  an  avenige  by  one  half.     Much  loin  wai  alio 

ained  by  the  growing  of  the  crop  in  tlic  ftook.     In  fliort,  thii:;*''*  are 

»ad  as  a  tha^o  months  rain  might  be  fuppofed  to  occtllon ;  and  the 

ofpcct  is  fo  painful,  that  I  hafleo  to  finifh  the   account.     Since  tlio 

I  we  have  had  fine  dry  weather,  which  may  fave  the  remnant  of  tli  : 

p  in  good  order. 

The  grofs  injuflice  of  taxing  Scots  bear  as  high  as  Enr^liih  barley, 
;r  was  more  llrongly  exemplified  than  it  has  been  this  feafon.  Tie 
ley  harveft  of  England  was  finiihed  by  the  end  of  Auguft,  except  in 
e  parts  of  the  northern  counties,  with  liltl.*  or  no  rain.  In  tl:i^ 
ntry,  no  bear  was  cut  till  after  the  middle  of  September,  v;lu'n  ii 
fufFend  two  months  of  conitant  wetntrfs  ;  much  of  it  was  not  cuu 
lately ;  and  at  this  time,  there  is  fome  in  tlie  diftridl  (landing  un-^ur. 
?  n'lativc  quality  of  the  produce  of  the  two  countries,  may  thert- for*? 
eatily  gueflod  at,  efpecially  when  it  is  confidored,  that  fince  llie  Ll- 
iing  of  Augud  we  have  had  very  little  funfliine.  It  is  much  to  Ix' 
led,  that  the  rolloration  of  the  old  rule,  or  fome  other  adt'c^ualc 
edy,  were  applied  to  this  evil ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  \\\\x  \\\ 
.  foil  and  climate,  bear  is  the  only  crop  under  whicli  the  groun».i  can 
fuitably  pj-epnred  and  laid  down  to  grafs  with  beft  advaiil-j^e.  I: 
jld  have  been  becoming  the  landed  inten?ll,  not  to  have  allowed  tl..» 
'  of  taxation  which  had  received  the  fanctiim  of  a  ccntur)*  tif  praciicis 
be  fwept  away  without  oppofition.  As  the  matter  Hand-.;,  cv.iy 
re  fhould  be  exerted  by  them,  to  have  it  rcllored  ;  for  tlioir  Intea  ft  i< 
nanently  invoUvd  in  it,  while  that  of  the  tcnantiy  ii  conipmalivcly 

ifient. 3  \Jl  Oct'iler, 

Eaji  Lothian  Shtarffrly  Report, 
Harvest  was  a  teazing  and  expenfive  bufinefs,  though.,  wllM  a  few 
eption:>,  the  fevcral  crops  were  fccuroJ  in  due  time,  and  ii  ..on  2 
dition.  VVheat  and  Barley  may  be  equal  to  llie  ul'ual  avcr:i;^'.'S  ;  Ih  ». 
;s,  Boans  and  Peas,  are  below  that  (landa^'d.  The  two  hi:  ar.ivv. » 
unufunlly  deficient,  both  with  refpet^  to  fodder  ai.d  ^ri«»:-.!  ;  a*.:/, 
ng  to  this  deficiwiicy,  the  price  of  hay  has,  of  late,  lapldly  ari.arcvi. 
V  dreadful  llorm  of  wind  and  rain  vifited  this  dilliici  i-n  iliC  ^,iii  or' 
rtomber,  and  occafionei,  ViiX  only  much  injury  tj  the  c:\!:v«  v.  I:i;-ii 
e  then  uncut •  but  alfo  a  ferivms  lofs  to  farmers  on  the  Vvuc  and 
er  waters.  Th'-*  pi-ccjdi!:c:  morning  v.'as  fw^ft  iiiiJ  n.'.'.J  ;  in  iLw  aritr- 
roL.  vxii.  NO.  j:.  U  u  i.-or. 
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noon  the  wind  Ihifted  to  the  fbuth-eaft,  sccompuued  with  a  gt^ntlc  raiir 
of  little  confequfDce ;  and  in  this  ilate  the  weather  rcmained  till  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  wind  fuddenly  Ihifted  to  the 
noith-eal^i  and  blowed  with  alt  the  fiercenefs  of  k  Well  Indian  bun> 
cane  till  Dent  day  about  two  in  t&e  afternoan,  when  it  partiany  abated. 
As  two  thirds  of  the  crop  were  then  to  cut,  the  loft  from  fhak-ing  would 
htve  been  incalculable^  had  not  a  heavy  lain  poured  on  al!  the  timer 
which  beet  the  crops  to  the  ground^  and  foaked  the  ^aia  fo  completely, 
that  little  dr  aone  dropped  out.  The  greateft  lob  wai  afterv-aid.  the 
mam*  being  fo  twilled  and  broiher  that  any  thing,  like  pcrFc£l  cutting 
WW  an  impra^iicahle  meafure.  Moderately  fpotking,  two  additional 
jheutn  per  acre  were  required  to  do  the.Uke  extent  of  work  after  the 
ilorm  as  before  it.  In  Qiorti.  fuch  an  autumnal  ftorm newr  Jiappenedia 
Scotland  before ;  though,  as  cold  hard  windi  ibUo^redr  tlic  com  in 
ftocks  WB»  fit  for  carrying  a  few  days  a&erwawls. 

One  baii  ut.iiLtquc'iccof  the  lloroi  wu  ■  general  Eulurcof  paBurc 
grafr,  partly  ariGng  irom  the  drenching  which  the  mund  bad  received^ 
and  partly  from  the  fr oily  weather  which  immediatdy  followed.  Ji^lttf-. 
tnatha,  or  clover  fogffage,  alfo  were  tbtteby  flopped  in  their  growth^ 
and  apprehenfion*  were  at  ose  time  entertained  concerning,  the  turnip 
cropr  which  fortunately  arc  not  realized.  Of  tbit  valuable  efculenb 
fewer  have  been  cuhlvsted  this  year  than  ufuali  though,  where  ,&cadT 
management  wai  czcrcifcd,  the  crop  it  not  a  bad  one.  PotMoea  have 
failed  In  many  inOanccF ;  and,  being  generally  houfcd  in  >  wet  flate* 
there  in  caufe  tu  dread  that  they  will  oot  be  ptcfervcd  is  perfcAioD 
through  the  winter  rnootht. 

The  fowing  of  wheat-  is  toletably  well  advanced  i  and,  thoagh  much 
improper  weather  fnr  earcnting  that  important  hno<ii  pf  hufbi^ry 
occurred*  ycti  »i(b  ibofi:  wlio  tludied  to  catch  opportunity  aa  it  ap- 
peared, the  work  hat  been  executed  in  a  hufbandmaa-like  manner,  Pc;r- 
hapi  one  fourth  of  the  wheat  land  rcmaiai  to  be,  feedcd,  efpecially  Bpda 
the  coaRfidc  landt,  where  farmer*  feldom  wilh  to  fow  fa  eailj  aa-  ifaeti' 
brethren  db  in  the  internal  part*  of  the  diSrift.  A  confiderable  q^ttao- 
tity  of  fpiing  wheat  it  annually  fown  where  turnipi  are  much  cnltw 
vatedt 

The  wheat  market  ba*  been  wiiformly  dull  for  fevenl  monlhi,  and 
at  Haddington^  il  bai  not  been  cleared  fince  the  commeocement  of  hai^ 
velt.  Thralhing  machine*  neceflarily  occaCon  a  large  quantity  of  thif 
grain  to  be  poured  into  the  market  in  September  and  O^bcr,  becaule 
the  fummer  thrafhed  llraw  i*  rarely  of  ftilScient  ftrength  to  be  ufcd'ii 
ihatch  for  Hack*.  Oat*  hare  generally  been  fcarcc  at  maiket;  and 
one  day  there  w»  not  a  fingle  bag  of  bean*  prelcnted.  The  pticea  pJF 
all  thefe  grain*  at  Haddingtoa  have  generally  equalled,  rometimei  e^ 
credcd,  thofe  at  Marklane  ;  and  the  Hack  yard*  being,  in  every  pbc^ 
of  a  reduced  fize,  compared  with  thofe  of  the  five  preceding  jttxt,  m 
falling  off  in  the  market  fupply  may  be  looked  for,  whenever  the  whole', 
(ale  nierLhaiiti  begin  their  purchafei. 

l^ivc  fiock,  through  the  ^luaitcr,  h«  been  ■  fitlling  artick  »  tnd^  friM( 
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the  dalneftof  dile,  and  the  oomber  of  cattle  and  Aeep  on  hand,  it  might 
be  infentds  that  the  confttm|ktion  of  butcher  meat  hai  fomehow  or  other 
leflened,  as  the  feafon  had  adTanced.    It  is  to  be  dreaded,  that  mattera 
are  not  yet  at  their  worft ;  and,  as  keep  is  fcanty  over  all  Scotland,  that 
ferious  lob  wiD  be  foftained  by  all  thofe  who  unfortunately  have  a  \Mr^ 
ftock  on  hand.     The  grafs  rents  promffed  this  feafon  were  not  a  trifling 
afiair,  as  was  ftated  \n  fubftance  at  the  time  when,  fets  were  made  ;  and 
thofe  who  fpcculated  in  foch  undcrtakinga  will  be  mmui  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  known  in  this  country.     It  is  really  too  bad,  that  thofie  (b 
circumftanced  ihonid  be  charged  one  fliiOing  per  pound  of  rent  by  the 
property  tax  commiffioners,  lirfien,  in  fome  cafes,  nearly  the  whole  rent 
will  be  loft  ;  and,  in  no  cafe*  the  ilighteft  profpe^  of  obtaining  a  fingle 
halfpenny  of  income  or  renumeration  for  outlay  of  money,  trouble  io« 
curred,  and  rifles  Undergone.     The  evib  to  larmen  which  flowed  from 
the  Property  tax,  were  predided  at  the  ontfet ;  and  it  may  now  be 
added,  that  fo  long  as  the  tax  is  patiently  borne,  fe  long  will  the  e?ila 
which  accompany  it  be  continued.     No  other  members  of  the  comrau- 
nity  are  rated  to  the  Property  tax  unkfs  income  is  aAnally  poflefled  % 
but  in  the  cafe  of  farmen,  the  tax  is  levied  whether  they  have  income 
or  not ;  nay,  even  when  it  is  evident  to  the  dulleft  of  plodders  that  their 
capital  ftock  is  cut  up,  and  applied  to  make  good  unfortunate  and  im« 
fnccefsful  engagements.-— —iVi^v.  2. 


ENGLAND. 

Torkflnre  ^uarUrlj  Report. 
The  late  harveft  has  been  generally  ^vourablc  in  point  of  weather^ 
and  the  crops  of  each  (brt  of  grain  have  been  houfed  or  ftacked  in  good 
condition.     Wheat  appears  to  be  the  beft  crop,  though  partially  aSed* 
ed  by  mildew.     Barley  and  oats  may  be  fomewhat  leu  than  an  average  t 
but  beans  and  peas  are  the  worft  crops  ever  known  ;  which  was  a&r* 
tained  Tome  time  flncc,  from  the  previdence  of  the  black  loufe  or  collier— - 
on  the  beans  in  patticular.     The  beft  wheat  is  about  9s.}  Barley  51.  pd. 
Oats  48. ;  Rye  5s. ;  and  Beans  8s.  per  buAiel  of  Winchefter.    The  fummer 
fallowing  has  not  been  done  completely ;  of  courfe  the  feed  wheat,  on  fome 
of  them,  has  been  committed  to  the  ground  among  an  abundance  of 
quick  roots.     The  fowing  of  the  clover  leas  has  been  a  little  retarded 
by  drought ;  but  a  fupply  of  rain,  laft  Thurfday,  has  rendered  them  in 
fine  order  for  work.     Turnips  of  all  fortf,  which  were  fo  promifln^ 
about   hoeing  time,  turn  out  a  miferable  crop  in  the  diflrid.     The 
grub  or  worm  at  the  root,  is  fuppofed  ro  be  the'  caufe  of  the  failure. 
The  prefent  full  growth  of  after  grafs  is  but  a  fmall  compenfation  for 
the  lofs ;  and  that  is  moft  eagerly  fought  for,  as  a  mean  of  keeping 
forward  half  fattened  cattle  and  flieep,  for  which  there  is  no  fale.     The 
young  clovers  and  feeds  are  very  flourifhiog.     Clover  for  feed  has  not 
been  productive.      Cattle,  flieep  and  pigSy  are  nearly  unfal^ble,  ex« 
cept  prime    fat,    and  they  are  unufuaUv  low;  the  demand  from  the 
great  manufafturiog-  towns  being  very  trifling.    Even  horfcS}  of  all  forts» 

Ooa  arc 
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are  confidcrably  lower  in  price.  Butcher's  meat  in  general  aboat  6d» 
per  lib.  Wool  lowering.  Apples  and  potatoes  are  plentiful  in  the 
maikets.  On  a  review  of  the  whole,  the  profpe£l  for  the  breeder  and 
}Trazier  is  unpromifing.  There  is  a  probability  that  grain  will  np^  fuffEr 
any  great  depretiation  ;  and  that  the  fupply  throughout  the  yctr  uy 
prc*e  inadequate  lo  the  demand.--^-— 0<f7.  26. 

Letter  from  IVales^  Oaoher  idh.  ,:j 

''  SiisCK  I  lail  wrote  you,  there  has  been  faTourable  weather  (or.bfjon 
work'.  '  The  weaihcr  dcifitr^  harvefl  was  fine,  and  the  corn  mginieril.fi9V 
beeVi  got  trgtthcr  tn  fine  condition.  Excepting  four  or  St^  days'  tiitt 
in 'the 'middle  of  September,  when  we  began  fowing  wheat,  wehaiM  liad 
no  hinderance  till  yefterday  ;  and  this  day  we  have  again  bad  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  ;  of  courfe,  the  wheat  fowing  in  this  part  is  nearly  over.  We  bave 
had  this  year  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  I  do  not  remember  a  better  fince 
1  have  been  a  farmer,  as  it  yields  well  in  the  barn,  and  weight  weU  in 
the  trill ;'  but  the  markets  hav^  been  glutted  of  late,  and  61  couiik  ^e 
price  13  low;  there  being  no  demand  for  cattle,  money  muft' be  ha^ 
The  bcft  wheat  at  the  mHl  is  now  at  24s.  for  168  lib. ;  fome  aa.low 
as  218.  Barley  is  full  as  good  as  was  expelled  on  the  light  foi|8  and 
,1  ravels  ;  but  on  the  clays,  in  many  places,  not  more  than  hdf  a  crop* 
Oats,  except  feme  few  fields,  where  the  land  was  good,  have  fiiilcd, 
in  moft  places  ;  and  peas  and  beans,  particularly  near  the  fca*fidei  are 
worfc*  than  the  oats.  Turnips  look  well;  and  potatoes  a  middllog 
crop.  There  has  been  but  little  of  either  barley  or  oata  thrafhed  as  yet, 
farmers  cxpc^ing  tlicfe  grains  will  be  fcarce  ;  but  prices  are  at  prefent 
rather  on  tht^  dr'ip  thafi  otherwife,  for  corn  of  all  kinds.  Good  borfes 
ard'Aeepare  the  only  articles  that  keep  their  price  sr—l  may^.^add 
butter  and- cheefe.  Butter  has  fetched  I4d.  and  i5d,  .thc.pQ]w4 
moft  of  the  fummer.  The  favourable  feafoo  produced  a.gopd  ijf^t]^ 
cf  gmfsy  and  the  padures  are  now  looking  very  fine;  y<t  ve  ,l||ifye 
a  ^tui  fiock  of  cattle  on  hand,  and  if  a  demand  does  not  fooapppop^^ 
fcdder  will  be  very  (hort  with  many  before  May^d^y.  * . 

Noffolk  QtiiirUrlif  Reports  •-,,.. 

Thb  com  having  ripened  early,  and  a  continuance  of  fine  weather  ajElbQi 

rutting  having  commenced,  together  with  a  crop  bx  from  confidpal^;ii|k 

bulk,  occafioncd  the  harvcft  to  be  finifhed  with  unufual  celerity,, aaid|tUW 

com  to  be  Iioufed  and  (lacked  in  excellent  condition.     The  ftateiafqU 

^riven  in  Ia(l  Quarterly  Report,  have  turned  out  pretty  correct ;  wbeal).ex«^ 

ceding  an  average  crop ;  but  barley  and  oats  ane  only  two  thirds  of  i|,pop^ 

t^eas,  however,  are  an  exception.     This  grain  was  dated  at  oj2p  Jbhinl 

•f  a  crop ;  but  it  is  now  afcertained  that  they  will  not  average  ^Uf 

)ufhel8  per  acre.     An  inftance  might  be  givcn^  and  that  not  aS^Uuuy 

^ne,  where  two  fair  harveft  bargains  were  thralhcd,  and  the  projdm^  was 

jnly  feven  pecks.     The  countrv  in  faft  has  not  grown  feed  iuffiqieat 

''^r  the  quantity  of  laild  ufually  fown,  though  probably  as  much,  ta 

^ill  be  required  next  feafon ;  for  many  perfons  will  be  dctenrd  ffom 

'«"*ing  fo  precarious  a  crop  as  peas  always  are,  at  fo.  heavy  an  e^p^otft 

.■  the  firlt  ioftance  fco-  feedl     The  vreather,  fince  harveft»  }mtk  m^ 

li^Mv  for^Minii^lA  *■«    ret* in (T  the  whe»<"  i"to  the  ground  in  the  light 
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foOsy'  and  there  remains  little  to  be  done  ;  indeed  the  young  pJja^U  ^ire 
getierafly  upt  and  moch  already  covering  the  srouud*.  In  flroi^  joilsi 
the  work  has  been  retarded  by  drought.  Fiiip  rains,  tiowever,  have 
fallen  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  which  will,  permit  the  whul^  xo.be 
fimfhed  in  good  time,  Stock  of  every  delcryitjoa  (good  cart-borftt^  ex- 
cepted, which  have  fold  here  at  mod  cxti^prdinaiy  prices),  hare. been 
bought  at  very  low  rates.  Cows,  with  calves  by  their  fidcft^  have  fold 
ffom  (even  to  eight  gtiineas  this  year*  which,  ia  the  lad,  would  l^vc 
obtained  more  than  double  that  price  ;  and  tliis  difference  in  value  is  ti^) 
be  attributed  chiefly,  if  qot  folely,  to  the  very  .general  failure  ia  the 
tnmip  crop,  and  to  a  fiiort  fupply  of  ttraw  for  the  cattle. 

The  young  artificial  graflfes  arc  unufually  promifing,  and  eyery  wliere 
a  full  vigorous  plant.  Winter  vetches,  like  wheat,  hnve  been  early  put 
to  the  ground,  and  promifc  well.  Many  artiiicial  and  miforefeen  caules 
fo  often  happen  to  raife  or  dcprefs  the  v'alue  of  com  ia  the  market*  that 
it  18  extremely  difficult  to  fpeculate  with  any  degree  of^  confidence  ou 
the  price  for  the  remainder  of  the  fcafon  ;  but,  if  an  opinion  may  !(>c 
hazarded,  it  would  be,---that  wheat  will  uot  maintain  its  prefcnt .  pricey 
and  that  barley  will  exceed  it.  The  determination  of  the  difpute  w,4^ 
America  will  probably  have  ibme  eBe£U  on  the ,  price  of  the  xormcr  ar- 
ticle.  l^tbO^ober, 

Letter  from  <x  Gentleman  tn  CuinberLinJs  Octoier  ay,. 

^  The  weather  during  the  three  lall  mont)is,  has  been  .vcr}'^ yariubL.% 
Bariey  and  oats,  in  the  upland  parts  of  the  co^inty,  hs^ve  been  muchuy 
jured  by  the  inclement  (eafon.     "iVlieat  ,bas  in  general  been  fccurcd 


acre.  On  inferior  an<i  light  (oils,  pirticularly  where  nothing  had  been 
ncgledled,  it  does  not  afford  upwards  of  ZS  or  27  Winchcft«;r  bufl^els. 
Barley  would  have  been  a  good  crop,  bad  not  the  continued  fall  of  rain 
injured  it.  Tn  many  cafes  it  is  fit  onfy  for  ]iogs.  In .  the  month  pf 
September,  the  fall  of  rain  was  nine  inches  and  a  half,  iivc  of  whicK 
fell  in  one  day.  You  may  hence  infer  the  injury  which  grain  hqs  fiif- 
fered,  fince  the  enfuing  month  has  almofl  been  uniformly  wet.  Theiv 
are  fome  hundred  (bocks  of  barley  and  oats  yet  un fccurcd.  Tyvo  tliird^ 
of  the  county  have  houfed  their  crop  v/ich(uit  any  material  injury. 
Oats  are  by  no  means  an  average  crop  ;  and  in  a  cunfidcrable  part  of 
the  county,  they  have  been  damaged  by  the  liea\y  fall  of  rain.  Turr 
nips  are  better  than  was  ohce  expciEled.  Peas  and  beans  have  uniformly 
failed.  Milch  cows  fell  well  j  Heifers  very  indllFcrcntly.  Horfcs  bring 
good  prices. 

•J.  C.  Curwen,  Efq.  defences  the  thanks  of  tlic  cv^unty  for  lus  exertions 
in  advancing  agricultural  knowledge.  .The"\\''orkIngtna  Society,  of  whicli 
he  is  prefident,  met  on  the  id  of  Oftobcr,  when  eight  hundred  dined, 
and  a  very  confideraWe  nunribcr  of  premiums  were  given  ;  the  report 
joU  fhall  have  when  publifhed.  It  will  require  a  confiderabic  degree  of 
prudence,  difintcrcftedncfs  and   ix^rfeverancc,  en  the  part  of  the  preli 
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de&tt  to  efiSbft  any  thiiig  beneficial  to  the  agriculiund  intoiefis  of  Oam- 
faerfand.  Want  of  divifion  of  labour,  in  confeqoence  of  fiindl  lartUSy 
tithety  fhoit  leafesy.  ignorance  and  oegligencet  preieht  i  bairirier  a||aiiift 
agricuhural  improveroeDts,  which  nothing  but  generofity  in  the'hin&tfdi^ 
m  fibend  and  enlightened  policy  in  churcn  and  ftate».the  fittedrfid'efibtto 
of  enlightened  and  fporited  farmers,  can  ever  overcome.  ^  ,  ' 

Letter  from  the  Ea^  Rii&ng  of  rorkJlirt.-^a66er  t^th.     ' 

*  Since  my  laft  letter*  the  weather  has  upon  the  whole»  oeeit  tatller 
dry,  confequently  the  harveft  work  waa  ¥^11  executed,  at  an  ekrRir 
period  than  nfual  in  this  diftriAi  which  allowed  an  (^ohuflrty  (and 
that  has  not  been  neglefied)  to  get  a  great  deal  of  aatnoiba]  work  dttne. 
The  wheat  feeding  is  far  advanced*  and  ezecutedy  in  general.  In  i'gbod 
flyle.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  this  diftrift  is  a  good  one,  exceeding  an 
average  crop,  and  fuperior  to  that  of  laft  year,  both  in  qjaan^tj  and 
quality.  Oats  will  be  (hort  of  laft  year,  perhaps  one-fbitrth  ;  tnd  beana 
will  not  exceed  one-half  of  a  crop.  Barley  is  alfo  foppofed  tb  be  Under 
an  average  ;  and  comes  to  hand  pqor  in  quality.  Beant  were  dcfbrbyed 
by  a  fly,  of  the  fame  fpeciet  as  affieded  the  pea  crop ;  but  I  am  ee^n 
the  crop  was  deftroyed  where  no  fuch  fly  could  be  found.  The  pett 
crop  has  failed  moft  fevercly }  in  great  numbers  of  inftanoes,  thete  are 
no  return  at  all ;  and  where  the  £iUure  is  not  fo  fatal,  the  crop  #hr«oc 
be  fufficient  for  next  fpring  feeding. .  Turnips  are  a  partial  crop.  Upon 
indifferent  foils  they  are  bad,  but  on  good  foib  they  arc  uA  imU ; 
they  are  felling  at  what  we  call  a  high  price,  viz.  from  four  to  frt'  mi- 
lieu per  acre,  to  be  eaten  with  (heep.  I  believe  the  finfure  of  tkie  crop 
in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkftiire,  and  the  more  fouthem  diftrifis^  ia 
the  chief  caofe  of  the  high  price  given  here  ^  as  the  flieep  breedenr  npon 
the  wolds  cannot  fell  their  (heep,  the  numbers  fliown  at  the  difimnt 
fairs  exceed  all  precedent.  Potatoes  turn  up  a  light  crop,  behg^ery 
fmall,  and  felling  very  high;  the  prefent  price  ia  128.  per  tub»  which 
contains  about  14  pecks  Winchefier, — I  believe  the  TMalore  is  geiMerally 
made  of  a  porter  barrel,  which  contains  36  gallons  ;  one  end  beinr  tfeken 
ont,  and  that  filled  a  little  above  the  edge.  Flax  is  in  general  very  jbortp 
and  likely  to  prove  a  bad  crop.  Cattle  and  fheep,  both  fat  and'  lean, 
have  a  doll  fale.  Fat  cattle  at  5s.  and  68.  per  flone,  fink  ;  fheep  4|d. 
to  6d.  per  lib.  do. ;  pork  (k.  to  6s«  6d.  per  ftone.  Lean  cafAr  and 
(heep  are  full  50  per  cent,  lower  in  price  than  they  were  twelve  rtlontha 
igo.  Our  grain  markets  are  very  dull  at  prcfcnt.  Wheat  feDs'at  63s. 
»o  68s.  Oats  23s.  to  32s.  Beans  548.  to  568.  Barley  38s.  to  428. 
jcr  quarter,  Winchcfter. 

Letter  from  London^  Octolter  ijtb. 

*  The  information  given  in  our  laft  refpefking  the  crops  of  grain,  has  in 
general  been  realized.  Wheat,  in  all  the  fouthem  diftrids  of  thJeifland* 
Is  confidered  as  a  great  crop,  and  of  fine  quality,  having  been  in  general 
loufed  in  the  heft  condition.  Barley  is  under  an  average ;  and  oats  will 
tifo  be  eonfiderably  deficient  in  quantity.  The  pea  crop  is  univerially 
>ad,  whole  diftrids  fcarce  returning  the  feed  ;  and  beans,  from  the  beft 

<  The 
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<  The  fupply  of  new  wheat  has  been  pretty  liberal,  and,  in  general, 
•of  good  quality  ;  though  fomc  of  the  rvtf»  of  Keotift^-wheatB  have  been 
TQHgb.  13ie  fnppiy  of  barley  has  been  fhort»  and  fine  famples  have 
been  taken  (^  at  higTi  prices  for  iraltittgr.  Other  grniia  iiave-been  on 
the  advance*  efpeciaUy  boiling  peas,  which  have  Ibid  fo  hi|Srh  as  SK  Sa. 
jper  quarter*  but  are  now  on  the  decline,  probably  from  the  venr  high 
price  having  materially  affefied  the  confumption.  The  fupply  of  beans 
has  been  fmalls  and  grc^t  part  of  the  new  oats  at  market  (chiefly  firom 
•the  North)  have  been  foft.  Bvt  as  we  have  had  no  foreign^  iipporta- 
tian  of  la^e  to  come  lA  bompetitioD  with  theoiy  they  kave^old  at  good 
prices. 

*■  The  probable  price  of  this  article  in  the  ipnttg  will  depend  much  on 
the  profpeft  of  receiving  foreign  fuppliee,  which  at  prrfent  £eem«  to  be 
^ouU&iL  V  ^ 

Letter  Jhcm  a  Farmer  near  Wakefi^d^  Oct.  iS.    . 

<  We  had  a  favourable  harveft«  and  the  cnip  is  feoured  tn  rxceUcat 
condition.  Wheat  is  conGdered  as  a  full  •verage'Cnip^liut  docs  not 
yield  to  weU  tinder  the  flail  at  laft  year.  Barley  is  pretty  l^ood  in  quaa- 
tity»  but  the  quality  inferior  to  laft  year,  being  auch-^  itcoarfe  and 
thin.  Oats  and  beans  are  very  deficicnt«  particularly  the  lattec*  and  al- 
io peas  ;  both  of  which  were  attacked  with  the  ^fly  and  aiildewy  as  men- 
tioned in  my  laft  ;  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  -chat  time  ap- 
prelk£nded«  Peas,  in  many  places,  were  quite  deftroyed  -;  and  fevcral 
Acids  of  beans  will  not  produce  the  feed  fown.  In  odufequence  of  (bis, 
-that  grain  has  got  to  a  very  high  prioe,  and  w  likely  to  remain  fo  dt^ring 
winter,     Indeedy  every  kind  oF  winter  feed  is4ikely  to  he  fearce,  efpe- 

-<cially  as  turnips  in  this  circuit  have  failed.  They  promifcd  well  till  the 
middle  of  Auguft«  when  they  were  attacked  with  a  difea(c  fomething 
iike  the  beans.  The  leaves  cmled  and  dried  away  4  the  root,  in  many 
places  rotted  ;  and  thofe  that  remain  are  fmaU,  bard  as  wood,'  and 
^aUcitffs;  fo  that  they  can  aiford  little  nutriment  to  the  cattle.  In 
^Mnftquence  of  this  and  the  ftagnatioa  in  trade,  both  lean  and  fat  ftock 
have  condderahly  lowered  in  price,  I  -tliink  foil  15  per  cent,  on  ip  a- 
'veragCy  which  has  cjufed  gra;'jng  to  be  a  loHng  badncfs,  especially  to 
ihofc  that  have  kept  their  ftock  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Cattle 
have  not  fed  well,  and  there  i^  much  half  fatted  ftock  in  the  markets, 
«vhich  fells  very  low,  in  confeqncnce  of  the  fcarcity  of  winter  feed. 
Beef,  53. 4d.  to  6«.  per  ftoiic  of  14  lib.  fink  ;  muttun,  5^.  to  6d.  per 
lib.  link  ;  very  fat  wethers  a  little  more. 

Our  wheat- feed  ftrafon  has  been,  and  is  at  this  time,  very  favourable. 
The  wet  land  was  got  fown  in  excellent  tilth.  Some  tine  raiu  which 
fell  on  the  2  2d  inftant,  brought  the  dry  lands  into  good  order,  which 
are  now  ploughing  kindly,  and  receiving  the  grain  very  well.  In  con- 
icquence  of  the  difaffeftion  of  our  ancient  allies,  and  the  diiliefs  t-.ac 
■pervades  a  great  part  of  the  Continent,  we  have  the  profpect  fi  a  v-jry 
^oomy  winter  :  our  mercantile  men  havv.'  fuffercd  great  h»iL'«  ^  and 
many  failures,  in  coufcquencc,  have  occurred,  and  many  more  cxptCt- 
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fd.  ThiF,  of  courfc,  throw*  a  prcit  many  of  the  lower  clafics  out  of 
rmploymtsnt,  and  friR  crentually  afFe6t  the  farming  interrft.  The  con- 
fumprion  of  the  produce  of  the  foil  muH  he  greatly  leflen^i]  ;  miiny  of 
the  poor  thrown  u|>on  the  p;iriftx ;  and  therehy~becoiiie  a  burdco  vpoa 
land,  which  is  already  faddled  with  an  intolerahle  ezpenfe.  I  ^a  aftonifli- 
«d  at  the  hfirh  rents  given  for  land  in  your  country  ;  your  public  bur^eiif 
muft  be  much  lefs  than  ourff,  otherwtfe  fuch  rents  could  not  be  paid.  '* 

Nortbumherland  Quarterly  Report.  \* 

Through  the  month  of  Anguft,  and  to  the  fixtb  of  Scpttihber»  we 
■were  favoured  with  fine  weather.  On  that  day,  a  great  ^abtky  of  nin 
fc;ll,  and  occaiioned  in  many  rivers  one  of  the  higheft  floods  ever  remcm« 
beredy  by  which  confiderahle  lofTes  were  fuflained.  '  Great  quantities  of 
com  were  fwept  away,  and  what  remained  uncut  was  tamSi  injured  by 
the  water  landing  upon,  or  ninning  over  it :  fince  that  tinEiey  welimve 
fcarcely  had  two  fair  days  tocher,  which  has  made  the  harveft  very 
precarious  and  tedious ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  crop  bas  been  car- 
ried in  an  indifferent  (late.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  few  inftances 
of  fprouted  grain,  the  weather  being  generanv  cold.  '  This  lone  Xeries 
of  wet  weather  prevented  the  fummer  rallows  tor  wheat  frani  being  gdt 
into  proper  condition,  and  many  yet  remain  unfown. 

The  autumn  fown  wheat  is  in  general  below  an  average  cropi  but  ibe 
p-ain  good  in  qnality.  The  fpring  Town  wheat  was  moftly  ruftedl  iii  the 
Itraw,  a»id  very  late  :  two  frofty  nights  in  September  turned  it  vbitet 
but  added  httle  to  the  ripening  ;  of  courfe,  it  will  be  found  very  defi- 
cient in  produce  and  quality.  Oats  and  barley  may  be  taken  as  ^r 
average  crops.     Beans  and  peas  are  confiderably  below  an  average. 

In  the  county  of  Durham  there  are  very  few  crops  of  either  peaa  or 
h(»ans  worth  reaping ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  Yorkshire  they  are  alTo  very 
deficient.  The  wheat  crop  in  thofe  diftrifb  was  fcarcfiy  ever  knowii 
to  be  better,  the  grain  prelenting  a  fine  fample,  tind  very  weighty. 

The  turnip  crop  upon  dry  foils  which  were  early  fown^  are  romark- 
r.hly  good  ;  thofe  that  were  fown  later,  are  equally  deficient ;  and  the 
cold  wet  weather  fince  the  fisth  of  September  has  very  mvcb  impeded 
their  growth,  the  bulbs  having  incrcafed  very  little  in  fize  during. that 
period.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  the  turnip  didri£is  of  Durhain  aud  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  markets  for  live  Aock  of  every  defcription  have  been  lo9cring 

<'*-om  week  to  week.     At  St  NirJans  fair  on  the  27th  September,  knsg 

'Kjllcd  ewes  were  fold  from  32s.  to  35s.  per  head ;  which  is  fromXs. 

o  98.  lower  tlian  the  fame  flocks  were  fold  for  laft  year;  and»  at  Wool. 

*•-  fair  on  the  1 7th  0£tober,  they  were  fold  for  2S  and  3s.  per  head  lefa 

'..an  at  St  Ninians,  and  1 2s.  or  13s.  lower  than  they  wgre  fold  for  two 

cars  fince,  at  the  fame  fair. 

The  bell  price  for  fat  cattle  at   St  Ninians  fair  was  63.  per  ftonc  of. 

lib.  fink.     And  at  Morpeth  lad  wqek,  little  more  than  5s.  per  ftoac 
i^i«^».     At  Yarce  fair,  on  the  I9tl)t  lean  cattle  were  fold  about  20 
.    w....     rMiT#.r  (^''^n  for  ^nmc  years  preceding, ^-^29.  October* 

Extras 
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•     Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  ref/ifciahle  Farmer  m  Kent  9  Ncvamher  id. 

<  Our  crop  of  wheat  is  very  good,  aad  the  quality  exceedingly  fine. 
Early  Town  "barley  is  alfo  eood  ;  but  the  middle  £own  is  viery  indif- 
ferenty  and  the  latter  barleys  are  very  fhort  in  produce.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  oats  in  general.  B^nt  and  peas  have  not  totally 
failed,  but  they  are  the  word  crop  I  ever  knew.  Hops  are  better  than 
we  expeAed  ;  upon  the  whole»  we  count  them.  Jt.g^ood  half  crop*  Or- 
chard fruit  plentifuL  Hay  a  (hort  produce^  but  well  got  up.  Autumn 
crafs  very  fcarce  ;  and  lean  cattle;  and  (hcep,  in  confeqiience,  are  much 
fallen  in  price.  Beef  and  mutton  are  alfo  much,  reduced  io  price ;  but 
fat  (lock  is  czpe&ed  to  be  very  fcarce  in  the  fpnng.  You  adk  my  opi- 
nion as  to  the  probable  prices  of  our  crops ;  I  cannot  (ay  what  they  may 
be  fome  time  hence ;  but  the  beft  new  wheat  at  prefent  is  worth  648.  per 
quarter  of  8  Winchefter  bufhels.;  and  fine  flour  fells  very  dull  at  55s. 
per  fack  of  5  buQiela.  each  56  lib.  avoirdupois. 

'  On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  beans  and  peat»  there  muff: 
be  a  great  qiuiatity  of  barley  confumed  in  &ttening  hogs  aod  pigs, 
whichy  added  to  the  failure  of  the  late  crops  of  barley,  will  neceflady 
make  that  article  fell  high,  and  may  perliaps  be  a  recompenfe  to  the  far- 
mers for  the  lofs  of  their  beans  and  peas.  We  have  had  a  dry  autumn, 
and  I  fhould  have  thought  that  your  crops  ere  this  muft  have  all  been 
well  harvefted.  Your  account  of  injury  from  rain  has  furprifed 
much.  * 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbb  valuable  papers  tranTmittdd  by  our  rcTpe^hble  firiend,  Sii  John  Sinclair, 
Bart.,  relative  to  HighUnd  Hu(banilry»  and  the  Gaufei  and  Con£tquenfies  •£  Emi- 
gration, fhall  be  duly  attended  to.  We  will  endeavour  to  prclent  tbem  all  at  once, 
lb  as  a  full  vien^  may  be  obtained  of  thelc  important  fubjc^. 

The  "  Shtsb  •ftbe  jiniiemt  and  Prefint  SiaU  tf  SiMlns^re  Ilw^amdry^  '*  promfled 
by  our  rcfpc^able  Correfpondent  in  that  diOri^t,  will  he  highly  ^ccptable.  It  is 
our  intention  to  extend  thole  Sketches  to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  thereby  fimrifb- 
ing  our  Readers  with  correAPi^hnesof  Hufbindry  in  all  its  branches. — A  Sketch  of 
£aft  Lothian  Hulbandry  (hall  be  given  as  early  as  pofTible. 

A  *'  Repiy  !•  BAROif  Hepiukn's  Otd/he  Virtv  xftht  Cqth  Lavfty  with  thtir  Cmtju 
^nd  Bfft&sy  *'  u  received,  whidi  Ihall  be  preiented  in  our  next. 

A  great  Knmber  of  Commmiicatkins  hare  latdy  comt  to  hand,  wluch  thtXi  be 
regularly  attended  to. 

We  arc  forr^'  that,  from  want  or  room,  the  "  Letier  tflnieirige/ieefromlMigUlm,** 
and  various  Quarterly  Reports,  could  not  be  inierted. 


No.  XXXIIT.  will  be  Publlflied  on  the  Firft  Monday  of  March- By  putting 

the  Publication  of  each  Number  a  Month  back,  we  will  be  enabled  to  furniih 
our  Readers  with  a  fuller  View  of  the  Oprntionf  of  each  ?«cafon  than  hitherto  pi«c- 
ticabk. 
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